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ro PHILIP JACOB, Esy. 

My lliJAi.' SlK, 

Tur. lasliinii of Dedications lias not passed awa;;, or you 
would not iiear iVoin me in tliis public manner. 1 am aware that 
had 1 consulted you relative to suclj an Epistle as the present, you 
would have advised me to address myself to some of ihe mngmifcjs 
of our country, who are, or ought to lx*, patrons <if Literature ; 
but I must candidly confess that I have no particular attachment 
to the drudgery of obsequiousness which such addresses too often 
involve ; besides, is not iie a Patron whose doors are always open 
to me, and at whose tire-side 1 always tind a vacant chair? — You 
know, and can ajiprcciate the labour which has been devoted to 
the composition of the following Work ; and you know also that I 
have had higher and better aims than those of pecuniary rccoi.ipt'nse, 
or, indeed, any other reward which it may be in the power of any 
mortal, however elevated, to bestow : I have performed a solemn 
Dutv. — That tile name of Philii* Jacob may bo jiiaced by the 
side of that of the author of the Familv Cvclop^eoia •, and that 
it may be known that you arc his FrictuU al e my cMei objects in 
this address; and also to assure you tli<d 

.* Smeeielv and Faitiuii'uy 

yoiirV, 

JAS. JENNINGS. 


London^ 
Ap)il 'Ml, 1821 . 




PREFACE. 


The utility of a Family Cyclopaedia, a work which brings to our 
lire-sides the jiractical devclopements of Science, and which comes 
liome to our business and our bosontts, is too obvious to render any 
observations on its publication necessary. But it may be, neverthe- 
less, useful to present the reader witii a general outline of what he will 
find in the following pages. 

They contain plain and familiar directions for curing every Dis- 
ease incident to the human body ; and as it is of importance to know 
when the attendance of a Medical Practitioner is absolutely neces- 
sary, in the Author’s remarks on every Disease this is invariably 
pointed out. An account of every useful Medicbie and Drug, is 
also given, and their doses, with the method of preparing the most 
common and cllicacious ; to w’hich is added, from peculiar sources of 
information, the composition of almost every Quack Medicine, so that 
its utility or inutility may be known. 

On the subjects of Diet and Regimen, tlie author flatters himself 
that his observations will be found explicit and important, and highly 
deserving the attention of all who desire ejther to obtain or to retain 
that most valuable of blessings, good health., 

©onsidcring the various Accidents to which Persons are continu- 
ally exposed, he has devoted much care and attention to the directions 
for the treatment of such as have taken Poisons, or who have been 
bitten by a Mad Dog, Viper, &c. ; also to the mode of recovering 
Persons apparently dcid from Drowning; Es?aye from Houses on 
Fire, from Shipwreck, &c . ; the treatment of persons accidentally 
Frozen, &c. On these heads, he has been vei y minute ; but he trusts 
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not inoiT so t!i:iii Iho impDi luiict* of (lie iliirerent siihjerts warrants and 
dcmaiuls. 

He has no! doomed it neeessary to treat of Anatomy at large ; but 
has, in a eompiMulimn under that article, and under the articles Ahdo- 
nien, Illood, Heart, A’c. given a succinct account of every principal 
part of the, human ho.iy ; without some knowledge of which, no one 
can he comiiotent to judge of Disease, or of (he exhihitionof Medi- 
cines for its euro. In doing (his he has avoide ', as much as ])o.s,sihle, 
the use of (eoi'inieal terms ; or, if lie has used them, they will he found 
explained in other parts of the work ; — so that it will form, as much as 
possihlc, a Sc/f '-Iitfcrprcfiug Hook, 

The Science of CiiK.MJsniv, that science which has done .so much 
for our convenience and our wants, has not been neglected. The 
author has endeavoured to embody, in the dilleront articles which 
relate to this subject, all that is essential in this important branch of 
knowledge, combining, he trusts, both instruction and amuseinent. 
'Phis science is intimati ly connected with Domkstic Economy and the 
Arts 01' Lii'i;; under tlie articles Breud, Braving, Malt, Wines, <S|C. 
he has given such directions, founded on scientilic jirincipics, as cannot 
fail, he jnosuincs, to remove the obscurity and ignorance under which 
the different processes ai'c at present conducted. 

The Arts of AouiciTLTCREand (Iakdenino, including the of 

Floxccr.'i, Trees, Shrubs, ^c. have obtained his careful attention. On 
these subjects, the most practical, economical, and latest improv ement 
will here he found, together with an account of the various I’l ocesses 
and I mplcmcnts necessary to these important branches of Domestic 
Economy. 

On the Arts generally, will also be found a variety of practical 
Instructions. On Colour -making. Dyeing, Jxatlier, Taper, Scour- 
ing, Tanning, Sic. he has endeavoured to collect all that is 
and usejul. 

The Subjects of Euccation, Morals, the Passions, and the 
Human mind, arc intimately connected- A Family Cyclopajdia 
demanded their introduction ; and whilst he has explored many of 
the causes of human error, he has, he hopes, demonstrated its 
mcTicablc nature, fcnd that Virtue is the only certain road to happi- 
ness. 
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llK; ])iinci])iii Diseases to which Horses aiul v Atili-. are liable are 
also described, and directions given for their mode of cure, according 
to tlie mo%t approved modern practice. 

To the numerous subjects of Naturae IIistouv, viz. Botany, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology, including under this last head an account of 
(Quadrupeds, IJirds,FisIics, Serpents, and Insects, he has jiaid consider- * 
able attention ; and, therefore, can confidently Vccommcnd his work 
as an Epitome of all that is at present known of importance or 
interest in these departments. . • * • 

. • 

In so multifarious an undertaking the author'con.sidcred it his 
duty to seek out and apjdy to the best sources of information, 
which the ))rescnt improved state of knowledge alfords ; and ho has 
not the least desire to arrogate to himself sentiments or facts which 
belong to, or have been .stated by • otlu'rs ; in various articles in his 
work his authority is given ; but it iiiay be mentioned here that ael 
the (IJyclopicdias have been occasionally consulted ; the Panto- 
LOGiA very frc(|ueutly ; and also HhtfCyclopo'dia of Dr. Wielich. 
That the works of Sir IIumchrv Daw, Sir Aurnuu Clarke, Sir 
John Sinclair; of Drs, Aikin, Uateman, IJeddoes, Brown, 
Dickson, Hooper, Kinc.lake, Lewis, Paris, Shaw, Thomson, 
Ure, IJwiNs, WiEEAN ; of Messrs. Brande, t'lirsKi.nEN, Gray, 
Miller, Harkes, Parkinson, Tonn Thomson, White, Black’s 
oRFiLA, &c. etc. have been occasionally laid under contribution. But 
while hi' states this he may. he hopes witliout vanity, stale also, that 
more originality upon the subjects of Diseasv, Diet, Itvgimen, Edu- 
cation, Mind, and Morals, will be found in his work than is com- 
monly met with in works of a similar nature. In the author’s 
researches, many facts in Matural History have also been verified ; 
some arc now first stated ; and many of the jirocesscs in the 
Arts, particularly those of the jiharmaeeutical and chemical kind, 
have been carefully directed by his jiractical ex|)crience. He may 
add, indeed, that scarcely an article ^ ill he found in his work 
Avhich has not received some addition pr improvement from his 
assiduity. He ventures, therefore, to hope, that it will prove a valu- 
able and useful volume. 

Ilelativc to the style in wliich the work is writieu, he would 
merely say, tiiai his aim has been to avoid vulgarity on the one 
hand, and tei-hnicality and obscurity on the o|her ; and he hopes 
that he has .succeeded. He has been fully aware that, in giving 
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directions concerning disease, and in the preparation and admi* 
nistration of medicines, simplicity and clearness are chief requi- 
sites : to these he has endeavoured to adliere. When the state- 
ment of any occurrence or fact is accompanied with “ it is said,” 
an expression which he has felt it necessary frecjuently to use, it 
. is meant, generally, to bo understood in a less certain and ])osi- 
tive sense than whe;« any occurrence or fact is mentioned without 
such qualification. 

I 

Relative to the doses of medicines he has been scru])ulously 
careful in the directions : he is not aware of a single ty])ogra- 
phical error, in this respect, tliroughout the work, Some errors 
of a dilferent kind have, however, notwithstanding all his vigilance, 
escaped his notice. Thdso are corrected in the Appendix, \vhich, 
therefore, should be, by alLmcujis, carefully consulted ; and, gene- 
rally, when the article sought for cannot be found in the body of 
the work, the Appendix will *iiiost probably supply it, or direct 
the inquirer to it. 

The Reader is respect fnllij requested to read attentively the 
Preliwinaiiv Addkp.ss and to study the Intiioduction. 


Direi lions to the Hinder. 


The I’lnle of the LNYCiiofiiiArH niii.<t f.ire the srrond page of the 
Introductiun. 

%■ 

Two Title pag<-*s are jrivi ii, 90 that the work may be bound in two 
Tolu tries or in one, at the option of the purchaser : when in two, the work 
limit be divided at the concin^ion of the Utter J. 
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PRELIMINARY ADDRESS ; 

CHIEFLY TO 

YOUNG PERSONS, 

AND TO THOSE 

ABOUT TO BKCOiME HOUSEKEEPERS. 


f 

Having, throughout the pages of the following work, and in the Intro- 
duction, adopted the pronominal plural wk, in delivering the individual 
sentiments of the Author, merely fro^n convenience, and the avoidance 
of egotism, it may be here, perhaps, appropriate to quit the figure, and 
assume a singular personality. I would, therefore, most respectfully 
request my readers, and the Ladies in particular, to imagine that they 
arc now seated in familiar conversational chit-chat, with the author of 
the Family Cyclopaedia, who has left off all the unlx^coming gravity, 
(if, indeed, he ever had any,) which^ might tend to render his com- 
pany irksome ; that they arc now, in short, in the company of one 
like themselves, with passions, antipathies, hopes, fears, and affections; 
one who, a man himself, has learnt to feel for ail mankind ; and one 
who, although growing old, is nf>t yet on what has been termed ‘ the 
wrong side of fifty,’ and 

“ W ho Ktill reriic'ridierb that he once was young.” 

Neither is he in the least disposed to be morose or cynical ; he is 
quite aware that advice or precepts, how good soever in themselves, 
arc of little? avail when given in a spirit of ipierulousness, and satirical 
reproof: kindness and benevnlence x\v^ his animating principles, of which, 
in his work, he has endeavoured not, even for a moment, to lose sight. 
Nor is he a Puritan, or a Saint, in the common acceptation of these 
terms ; his is no narrow creed ; but he is convinced, nevertheless, that 
virtue is the only certain path to health of body and peace of mind. 
Nor does he think that bis “ easy presence would cheek one decent 
joy,” And, although he is somewhat “ versed in the woes and vanities 
of life,” there yet remain to him many hopes relative to the general 
welfare of his species; and he is still an anxious aspirant for collective 
as well as individual happiness. Indeed 

“ Onr &\m is happiness ; ’tis yoiir*s, ’lis mine, 

• *"Pi.s tfie pursuit of all that live.” • ^ 

We only differ, pcrhai)s, in the mode by which it is to be obtained. 
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Having said this, if I thought that any thing more could be necessary, 
thus lounging in my elbow chair, to obtain attention to this address, 
and to my work generally, 1 would add, that, of the talent evinced 
in the Family Cyclopsedia it does not become me to speak; ihe Public 
approbation has, however, been already pretty strongly expressed in its 
favour, for which, of course, I cannot but feel grateful but in sinck- 
niTY and zeal for the well-being of my fellow c reatures, and in anxious 
wishes for their happiness, I yield to no one. To tiiat sincerity and 
that zeal, the public Nive an undoubted right ; 1 claim no merit either 
in possessing or evincing them : in a publication like the present, the 
manifestation pf ^such zeal and such sincerity becomes an indispensable 
die/y. That I cntciHl upon the work with considej able fear and trem- 
bling; that I^vas im pi cibsed with the great importance and responsi- 
bility of the task which I had undertaken ; that the whole has bc.*cii 
my own undividcul labour, except the communication from Mr. Owkn 
relative to the in the Introduclion ; that it has occupied 

nearly every hour ol my existence, for upwards of two years past, 
besides, of course, nnieh pix^paratory study and cxj)cricnee, williont 
which no such work could have been properly edited ; and 1 cordially 
hope that what I have; thus sincefely, laboriously, and, to the best of 
my limited abilities, arranged and wrirten, will be sincerely, cordially, 
and bencvJilently reet^ived. 

I have now said, somewhat reluctantly, all which it may be expedient 
to say relative to myself; and as my kind visitors, for these I will, for 
a time at least, suppose my readers to be, are now acquainted with the 
outlines of my jiurtrait, I will beg the favour of their altcntiou to a 
few things, for Avhich, perhaps, (parlienlarly if they should happen to be 
those who are just about to commence the career of life, and who must, 
of necessity, have to Icanij) they may, at some future pe- 

riofl, be grateful. 

The first, Iherefore, to which I request that they would attend, are, 
a few remarks 

On the linihimg and chon c of a Ilonse, its Fnniifiire^ t^ c. 

Relative to the linUditt}^ of a house, it is a trite ■‘^a}ing, that fools 
build houses, and wi^(! meu live in them ; and he who is about to creel 
a dwelling, will act wisely to reneet long, and count the cost well, 
before he mingles wiih the mor.ar, and sets the car|)enlers and the 
joiners to work. '^I'he sit(‘ df a hons(\ wheic* a I'hoiec of its site can be 
had, is not of trifling momVnt. In cities and towns, where houses arc 
usually built in rows or stn ets, their fronts will be found at all points 

* Thr iiolircjt wliirli onr ov. n .Iriiiin.iK L,iv«* t.ikni of liip woik not hr spi’rificd lu’ir. 

Hut tlio'ir III for('ip:ii j'on arc i-ot \ciy likely fo iciirli iiiy I'n^lisli rciiflcis, I may be 
purduiied fur layim; b(‘loi'e lin in li.e Ibllowin^ Iroiii the liivye UncyciofipiiitfuCy for March l.st, 
18 ^ 1 , pl!t>ll^iled at l^iris, and one of liic fil'^l lileiary JoiiiiiaU in lairopf*. 

“ Oh rc n’lTie penerab’ merit ii’iin hue ipii aiitioiice lant de el'oaes et souveiit avec raison. 
Cc|)^dant la premier#* paiLc de I ICnes eh)p<-»lii‘ «!i* r.iniilh* jiiRtifn* l<*s jiromrsses #le I'antriir : 
eVst r^cllci^ent nn hvre ttiit ntiic; on y tioii\e tout er rpril crI iieecssaii#’ dr savoir siir lr« 
objets indirpirs, moins b*h dri.nli m ieniifiijms at ihcurnjucs rpii iic pcuvciit iiitei<*sser cjii'iinc 
ccj'tai|je ctas^r de lecieniR.’ 
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of the compass ; but even in these it is always desirable, when possible, 
that the front of the house should have a southern aspect. But in the 
country, \?hcre there is less occasion for submitting to the fancy or 
caprice of* our neighbours, a southern aspect for the front of a house 
ought, hy all means, to be chosen, unless there should be some very 
powerful reasons indeed for any other position. The influence of 
light upon our corporeal, as well as mental, health, is much greater 
than has been commonly supposed : there is no aspect for the front 
of a house which permits the rooms to have so much light as one 
directly south. 

Much has been said of the heallhincss of houses mi the tops of 
liills, and other elevated situations, which, together with the beauty of 
Ihe prospect, has often templed persons to build lioiises on such spots : 
hut I heiieve that the soulliern declivity of a hill, whose snimiiit is 
c‘onsideral)ly highcM' llian the house, so as to break the current^ of cold 
air from the north, is a much more dcsirablti spot, and such as should 
alvvjiys be preferred, both for comfort and convenience : for it not 
iiiifrc(|uenUy happens that the difliculty of procuring u'dter, when a 
bouse is near the summit of a liill, is ^reat ; or, if obtained, the wells 
must be dug very deep, and, when out of repair, are attended with 
considerable expenses ; whereas, on the.declivitv, or at the foot of hills, 
water is generally found in abundance, and very near the surface ; it 
ought to be a rule, when yon are about to build a bouse, to ascertain 
Jirst. that there is a spring of good water on the spot, arid that too, 
which may be most readdy come at. A damp marshy bottom for a 
liousc should always be avoided, and most of all that which is liable to 
occasional imiiidations ; conbiied bottoms, rir flells, where a free circu- 
lation of nir is prevented, arc not desirable; but the banks of rapid 
streams, in dry valleys, may always be safely inhabited. Besides the 
choice of a site for a house, in the eounlvy, that of a garden is so 
essential a reijuislte, tfiat no house ought to be without one; the best 
aspect for a garden u ill hi* found, n|>on the whole, a gentle declivity 
fronting the south : and no site, how good socviu’ i'ov a dwelling lunisc, 
ought to be chosen for ir, unless it has aUo ground c(>ijtignous and 
sulTicieiit for a gaidc n. It iias been too much the fashion to banish the 
kitchen gardcfi from the immediate neighbiiurhood of the house; this 
is bad taste : for, Ijcsides the pleasures, not a few, in c«)ntemplaLing the 
growth of plants, if it In* near the house, you will be often disposed to 
.sow your own salad, tie up your lettuces, hoc your jieas ; whereas, 
when at a distanc(\ \ou may be indisposed foy the walk, ami will often 
leave the salad, tin' lettuce, and the iKwruig of the peas, to the gardener. 

Having n'solved upon a site and the building of a hv>iise, care should 
bo taken that it is built with |>roper (‘onvenieuees, and according to th(i 
number of persons of which the family consists for whom it is designed. 
If there be no cellars under the basement story, (he floors might to be 
one foot at least, (three feet arc much better,) above the surrounding 
land. And, if -jiossibfe, no room, except cellars aid closets, sltoiil^ be 
built without a fire-place, in order, that a constant eirculatl?)n of air 
may be kept uj), and health thereby proinutcd. No chimney-b^iard 
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should at any time be permitted to stop up a fire-place^ unless under 
very peculiar circumstances of health or otherwise. The front of a 
house, for at least one hundred feet from the wall, should ^De totally 
free from every thing in the shape of trees, which exclude ^the light ; 
shrubs may be, indeed, permitted, but not even these within that dis- 
tance, if they exceed six feet high. The bad taste of planting trees 
. near windows, in the fronts of houses, in most of the villages contiguous 
to the metropolis, cannot be too strongly deprecated. These trees not 
only exclude that exhilarating stimulant light, but they harbour aphides 
and other insects, which arc at all times unpleasant, and very often, to 
our gardciis, "not a^. little mischievous. At suitable distances from the 
house, eastward and .westward, as well as northwanl, trees for shelter 
may, however, bc*permittc(l ; and of these, perhaps, the pine, or laurel 
tribe will be found the best ; which being, besides, mostly evergreens, 
are, on this account, to be preferred. 

No room in a house ooght to be less than eight feet high ; ten feet 
is better, and twelve better still. In building a house, the first requi- 
site is to take care that the entrance is open and spacious, and the next 
that the stair-case is of easy ascqnt, light, and that every room in the 
house has a sejiaratc entrance, cither from the cntrancc-hall, the stair 
case, or in passages communicating with it. 

No window in a house should be made without having either a move- 
able sash, or a casement, in order that ventilation may be always 
readily made. The size of windows is also deserving some considera- 
tion. For a sitting room, fourteen feet by fifteen, one window, six feet 
high, and four feet eight inches wide, will be enough ; but in such a 
room, two windows, three feet wide, and six feet high each, will be 
more convenient, and have a much better cfi‘(*ct : larger rooms require 
two windows. Door- ways and doors should never be less than six 
and a half, or seven feet high. Their width must be regulated by their 
uses. 

The materials with which a house is built arc also deserving some 
consideration. Ponderous compact stone is, of course, durable, but 
such stone being also a good conducto** of heat, the rooms of houses 
built with such stone, other things being equal, will be colder than 
those whose walls are composed of porous-stone, such as that of Hath, 
or bricks. For the same reason a sitting-room floor ought always to 
be of wood. Sec Building, Chimney, Firk-plack, Nurskry, &c. 

Varantlas, or shades, bstfore wiiu'ows, in the front of a house, are 
become very fashionable, ..and in the summer and in hot weather are 
useful and agreeable; but if immoveable, as they generally are, their 
convenience is more than counterbalanced by the gloom which they 
produce in the winter season, when too much light cannot be had. 

In furnuhiuq a house much will depend upon your own taste and 
fancy, and little useful can l)c suggested on this head. On the present 
fashion of suspending drapery and curtains before windows, so as to 
exclude almost totally the light, I beg leave respectfully but strongly 
to protest. In London, in particular, where, from the clouds of smoke 
cont'niinlly hovering in the atmosphere, so much light is necessarily 
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prevented from reaching us, surely to exclude it still more by blinds, 
curtains, &c., is of all things the most preposterous. The exhilarating 
properties* of light are not, in this metropolis, sufficiently appreciated ; 
I would most seriously solicit the citizen's attention to this subject. See 
Bed and Bed-room. 

. Household Management^ ^c. 

On this subject I would address myself to the Ladies : for to them 
this department of domestic economy more immediately belongs, and to 
them it is, in almost every respect, most appropriate. Those who have 
, ascended the hill of life have often had great reason to regret that be- 
fore they set out, they had neglected to make thcmselycs*adiqurflnted with 
the road, and the probable difficulties which they might encounter in 
their way. The young and inexperienced, in asceikding this hill, are 
too apt to suppose that fine weather, music, and dancing, and the gay- 
est society, will invariably await them, and that it is folly to prttvide for 
a stormy day, when there is every appcaranct that the weather will be 
serene, our company delightful, and all the aerial beings of our fancy 
attendant on our steps. But, alas ! how dincrcr)t do we not find the 
road, how devious, liow strange the coippany, and how many difficulties 
unforeseen and unexpected, start upon us at some sudden winding ! 
Jt is true, that the greatest knowledge and foresight will notalwtiys pre- 
vent the evils which beset our path, but a careful study of our own 
wants, and the wants and dtunauds of those around us, will often make 
that tolerable, which coming unexpectedly, and when we arc off our 
guard, is frequently intolerable, grievous, and overwhelming. If, there- 
fore, my young friends, lo whom lam now more j)artieuiarly addressing 
myself, will not consider Household management^ and the cares of a family 
beneath their notice, they most certainly arc not, before they actually 
enter upon such a charge, sure 1 am that such study will amply repay 
them for their trouble. To all rational recreation 1 am a most decided 
friend ; and even music and dancing may be occasionally interposed, but 
the grand business of life, the ^tiuly and practice of our duties^ demand 
our first attention, and to these every other pursuit ought to, and must, 
give way. In this reading and admiring age, an age of admitted, or 
supposed refinement, a lady will hardly be considered fashionable, un- 
less she has made herself acciuaintcd with the last new novel, or has 
seen the last new tragedy, and some of the most celebrated performers. 
But such diffusible stimulants, to adopt a medical expression, should be 
only taken occasionally, and in small doses rjt a time. In over-doses, 
they exhaust the excitability, and leave us iIrj patients of chagrin and 
ennui. Not so the durable stimulants y our domkstic du i ifs : tlic^e leave 
no sting behind them ; but, on the contrary, they gently wear down the 
excitement, and prc»duce that agreeable state of both mind and body, 
denominated good health. 

Besides, the study, knowledge, and practice of domestic duties are not 
only necessary to the female, and especially to the mistress of a family, but 
they arc to her own individual happiness essential : A^r no Imsband, bow 
ever affectionate, can long be happy if his domestic concerns be i^eglectcd 
by her to whom he looks as the directress and the guide ; and wastefuipe^s 
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from such neglect, is most commonly tlie result. It docs not often hap-- 
pen^ that what the mistress herself neglects, a servant will be found 
provident enough to perform. Exceptions will no doubt be ihuud ; but 
those who are wise, will not depend implicitly upon servants, A^ell know- 
ing, that vigilant but kind superintendance is the best course. 

The art of cookery is an art by no means to be despised by the student 
of domestic economy. It is true, our cookery books are in general 
very badly compiled, and without the least pretensions to science ;* but 
for this reason tliere is the greater necessity that the intelligent female 
should exercise her discretion and her judgn)ent in this art. Scarcely a 
form for '‘thepifcp^iration of one dish is to be found in such books, on 
which the science of an intelligent female cannot improve; and she 
should invariably hear in njind, that simplicity in cookery, as well as in 
medicine, and, indeed, in most other things, is always to be kept in 
view ; and that avc cannot well calculate the effect of many heteroge- 
neous mixtures when tak«n into the stomach, and, therefore, such mix- 
tures should be, as much as possible, avoided. 

It has not been my aim to make this work a succedaueum for a cook- 
cry book ; but under the articles Brhaj>, Brewing, &c. I have endea- 
voured to lay clown such practical directions, blended with scicmcc, so 
that any person may, with a sinall share of discretion, soon become a 
tcdcrablc proficient in those arts ; .and, I tliink, in such a way too, as 
will soon enable him to outstrip those vvlio have never been taught 
scientifically on such subjects. But on this, as well as upon every other 
occasion, udien consulting my work, I entreat the reader not to surren-^ 
dcr his reasoning faculties, but to exercise them, and think for himself. 

The management of Income^ in this department, is also of the first con- 
sequence. Every person should make it a point to live within his income, 
if possible, let that incoinc be what it may. It should also be an inva- 
riable rule in domestic economy, never to ohiain any thing on irrcdit: for 
those who take credit, generally pay an enormous interest for so doing ; 
ready money is the life of trade ; and tradesmen who give credit will, in 
general, take care that their probable losses shall be paid by those who 
arc obliged to have recourse to this expedient. The errors and mistakes 
in accounts arc, by «ivoiding cretlit, also avoided ; these errors and mis- 
takes arc ofieii productive of serious disputes. It is advisable also to 
have bills and receipts for things wliich arc paid for even with ready 
money. These ojierate as cheeks upon servants, and also enable the 
mistress to keep her aeeoiwits with i"orc exactness. 

Under the article JOcov.jMV, I have stated the expenses of a family 
having an income of dOOl. per annum, but as the income of the great 
majority of persons in thi^ country is much l)elow that sum, a different 
slutcriient will be necessary. 'I'liis must, of course, be formed by tlic 
individual himself. And most certainly, a person whose income is not 
derived from actual property, which will descend to his family at his 

•'‘From luf* ri’Msiirc «if*'cwikrry liooks, I di jiiif* lo c'xniipt a work c*ii til Ird “ A 

vWi/' S vf hmntsiii ('oifKtyyy hj a Lathjf* piinU’d fur Mini ay. it is urjrpifbtiunahiy tlif 
*j«bt rookciy hook txtaiil. ^ 
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tleath, will act both prudently and wisely, in laying by a portion of hii 
income, h(}\vcver small, in order to provide the best he can for those who 
are near aijd dear to him, and whom he may leave behind him. This 
may be sometimes, perhaps alwfiys, best done by the payment of an 
annual sum, so that, at his death, his family may » eeeive a valuable con- 
sideration. The method of effecting this may be learnt at any of the 
Life Insurance offices. 

I have, under the article Pharmacy, enjoined the keeping of scales 
and weights for the purpose of weighing medicines ; but a pair of scales 
and weights should also be kept of a larger kind, for the purposes of 
domestic economy. These scales ought to be sufficieiitly hirge* to weigh 
from twenty to thirty pounds weight, and, of courigc, the wmghts should 
be suitable to them. A fourteen-pounds, a seven-poiiivls, a four-poufids, 
a two-pounds, and a onc*pouiid weight, this last, with its usual sub- 
divisions, will be in general sufficient. The beam and scales, should 
be suspended in someplace, the pantry for instance, to which ready 
access can be had. For heavier weights, steel-yards may be used, but 
they are not to be depended upon. 

Nothing more effectually contributes, to the comforts and well-being 
of a fomily than good order ; to this end, all the meals ought to be 
regular, and at stated hours : this regularity most commonly depends 
upon the mistress of the house. 

As a conclusion to this part of my address, let us hear what an elegant 
and sensible writer says on the choice of a wife ; it affords an apt lesson 
for both sexes. 

Taste, manners, and opinions, being things not original, but acquired, 
are not of so much consequence as the fundamental propc»i*ties of good 
sense and good temper. Possessed of these, a wife who loves her hus- 
band, will fashion herself in others, according to wliat she perceives to 
be his inclination, and if, after all, a considerable diversity remains be- 
tween them in such points, this is not incompatible with domestic com- 
fort. But sense and temper can never be dispensed with in the 
companion for life : they form the basis on which the whole edifice of 
happiness is to be raised. No man ever married a fool without severely 
repenting it : for though the petty trifler may have served well enough 
for the hour of dalliance and gaiety, yet when folly assumes the reins of 
domestic, and especially of parental control, she will give a perpetual 
heart-ache to a considerate partner. On the other hand, there arc to be 
met with, instances of considerable powers vff the understanding com- 
bined with waywardness of temper sufficient to destroy all the comforts 
of life. 

“*Thc original purpose for which the sex was created, is said, you 
know, to have been for the purpose of providing man with a help-mnte ; 
yet ir is, pri lrci|)s, that notion of a wife, which least occupies the ima- 
gination in the season of courtship. Be sissured, however, that as an 
office for li/Cf its impqrtancc stands extremely high to one whose situ- 
ation docs not place him above the want of such aid^ and fitness fiv it 
should make a leading coiisideraiion in his choice. Bomantic* ideas of 
domestic felicity M'ill infallibly, in time, give way lo that true stat'^ <d’ 
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things which will shew that a large part of it must arise from well- 
ordered afl'airs, and an accumulation of petty comforts and coiiYcnicncies* 
A clean, quiet lire-sidc, regular and agreeable meals, decent apparel, a 
house managed witli order and economy, ready for the rect*|)tion of a 
friend, or the accommodation of a stranger, a skilful, as well as an af- 
fectionate nurse in time of sickness. — All these things compose a very 
considerable part of what the nuptial state was intended to afford us ; 
and vvitbout them, no charms of persfui or understanding will long con- 
tinue to bestow delight. The arts of housewifery should be regarded as 
professio7ial to the woman who intends to become a wife ; and to select 
one for that station who is destitute of them, c.r disinclined to exercise 
them, howeyer otlierwise aceomplislied, is as absurd as it would be to 
chuse for your la\gycr, or physician, a man who excelled in every thing 
rather than in law or physic."* 

In finp, I would add relative to the treatment and behaviour to your 
gtiestSf whether when sitting at the hospitable board, or otherwise, that 
nothing betrays a greater want of sense and good manners, than for 
either the husband or wife to indulge in bickerings and taunts, unplea- 
sant enough at all times, and more especially so when a third person is 
present. We have no right to make that third person uncomfortable. It 
has been said that too much familiarity breeds contempt; perhaps in the 
married state, did both husband and wife continue to preserve towards 
each other a sort of deference which is too often laid aside, we should 
hear less frequently of the unhappiness of that state into which many are 
eager to enter, and from which not a few are afterwards as eager to escape. 
It is almost superfluous to mention, that persons who are most estcemde 
for urbanity and courtesy to their guests, are not those who give the most 
sumptuous entertainments ; but rather those who, in a quiet, unosten- 
tatious way, endeavour to render their company and house agreeable, by 
a variety of little nameless attentions, which we all feel that we want, 
but for which many are unwilling to ask. Even a pair of slippers brought 
unasked for, just before retiring to rest, indicates a mark of attention to our 
comforts which will not be readily forgotten. 

Of moral Conduct^ and the M magement of Servants 

It may not be inappropriate to say a few words. I have, throughout my 
work, avoided trenching on the province of the divine for many and impor- 
tant reasons, and as this book will necessarily fall into the hands of persons 
of various modes of thinking relative to Religion, it is not my desire or in- 
tention to advocate or enforcl' any particular creed : sucli must be left to the 
deliberate judgment of the kidividual, which I respect too much to interpose 
on this subject any opinions of my own. But, whatever sentiments m^y he 
entertained on religious belief, and the mode of religious worship, on the 
imperious necessity of virtuous actions every one who reasons justly is agreed ; 
and genuine piety will always claim our respect ; but it will be well if persons 
W'ho set an inordinate value upon the forms and ceremonies of external 
religion, do n )t lose the substance of virtue in following what, it is to he 
fearod, is too often bi/i its shadow. 

K 
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The poet ha< lon^ ago told us that 

In Faith, and Hope, the world will dibu^ree ; 

But all mankind’s concern is Charity.** 

Pope. 

From our moral duties, therefore, no one can, by possibility, be exempt ; 
and the practice of them requires our constant and vigilant attention. 
Not, however, the vigilance of giving pain to others or to ourselves. Nor 
can I think society at large well employed in framing pemal statutes, and 
proscriptive enactments. VVe have too long seen the itiejlicjengy of these 
not to desire a better and a more effectual course. Tht best fetters are the 
fetters laid on us by benevolence and kindness j and* the mosl efficient and 
reforming coercion is that force of circumstances whiclf, without violence, 
leads us to act most agreeably for our individual as well as our social and 
collective happiness. To the formation of such circumstances every one 
may contribute something. The master aiut mistress of a family very 
much indeed ; and in this the good and wise of every sect and of every 
party may, and should, unite. 

I intreat you most seriously to consider, that the moral conduct of the 
master or the mistress of a family cannot be too circumspect : for both 
children and servants will, from their relative situation, often necessarily 
imitate it. Perhaps one of the most dangerous and inconsistent modes of 
action, in civilized society, is the common method of excluding visitors by 
ordering servants to say that their master or mistress is not at home, although 
the servants, at the same moment, know that such master or mistress is 
silting calmly by his or her fire-side. Surely of all errors in human con- 
duct that of systematic falsehood is one of the worst. In the present 
instance, what is the effect of such conduct upon servants, concerning 
whom we are hearing such constant complaints ; — of their worthlessness, 
of their lying, and their frauds ? you teach them to tell falsehoods, not 
for their own pleasure or convenience, but for yours ; and after having done 
this repeatedly, is it at all to be wH)ndered at, that, when an opportunity 
offers, and temptation presents, they will tell them to suit themselves ? 
The thing is so perfectly consequential, so completely agreeable to all the 
laws by which the human mind is governed, that the chance, under such 
circumstances is, not that your servants will be liars, but that they should 
be found, at any time, telling the truth. Such mode of excluding visitors 
should, therefore, never be adopted. 

Allied to this kind of conduct is that hnperiousjiess which too many mas- 
ters and mistresses evince towards their servants,* which would indicate that 
they^consider themselves as belonging to a superior order of beings ; and 
that the servant is entitled to nothing in the way of civility, but what they 
choose, in their capricious generosity, to bestow. But if the doctrine of 
duties incessantly inculcated in my work, be correct, and if the laws which 
govern the human mind are not set at nought, a more erroneous, a more 
mischievous method of .treating servants could not eiyer into our contem^ 
plation. Servants, you must remember, are reasoning animals wefl as 
yourselves ; that accident has placed you as their master or their mistress. 
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and another accident may reverse the scale ; how tiicn would you feci, and 
what would be your reflections on such imperious conduct ? All artificial 
distinctions in society arc, in their nature, essentially evil ; aHiough, at 
present, such distinctions are necessary ; hut it is our duty, ncvcurhcless, to 
make such servile situations as agreeable as possible to those who are 
obliged to submit to them ; and it is not only our duty, but it is also our 
truest interest so to do : for kindness and benevolence will often command 
what imperiousness arid hauteur never can enforce. 

^'hc choice of servants, more especially where there is a family of 
children, is a most weighty and impmtaiit concern, it will be diflicult to 
lay down ivalesi t^ suit different pcrscjiis ; but honesty, sobriety, industry, 
integrity, and^ intelligence, are requiied in all ; and most of all in those 
under whose iinmedinfe supcrintetidance ihe children are placed. The 
fashion of iviysevlesj in the upper part of the house, where children arc 
usually, at least in large cities, confined a great part of the day, and brought 
down occasionally to the p^irloiir to he exhibited as a kind of raree show, 
is, uncjiiestionably, bad, unless we prefer the inculcation of the manners 
and opinions of our servants to our own, and the sooner it is departed 
from the better: for, by these means, the manners and opinions of tlie 
servants are more certainly imbibed, and those of the parents put on only 
as a kind of holiday suit. In trutli, if we would have our children imbibe 
our manners and our opinions, they should spend much of their time witli 
us, and not be secluded from us in the nursery ; nor be lounging, with other 
servants and the iiurscry-rnaid in the street, the park, or other places of 
similar recreation. 

The management of servants is by no means an easy task, as the tem- 
pers and dispositions of mankind vary so mneh^ but, in general, you 
may be assured that candour, kindness, and affectionate behaviour, tem- 
pered with discretion and firmness, av^oiding at the same time too much 
familiarity, will more readily and certainly command that obedience 
which you arc desirous to obtain ; and although you may occasionally 
find tempei s and dispositions which will puzzle a i)lnlosophcr to manage, 
being excc[)tions not rules, you must not, for this reason, play the tyrant, 
become unfeeling," and make yourself, as you will be, most assuredly, 
hated, or, at least, disliked, by your whole household, although their in- 
tcrestmay prompt them to an hypocrisy at once both dang(*rou.s and dis- 
gusting. The human mind may he more easily led wrong than driven jright. 
Sec the article Mind. 

Nothing, perhaps, endfars the mistress of a family to her female 
servants, more than her attentive listening to their individual wants, 
their little comforts and mental agitations, and administering at the 
same time proper advice and consolation j it is an office for wliiclji ®hG 
is peculiarly well fitted, and which she may often perform with much 
advantage. The same observation applies to the master and his male 
servants. If the master has taken care to inspire his servants with 
affectionate respect, which it is his duty to do, he will have many 
opportunities of consulting his servant’s happiness, and mediately also 
his o\vn,'whicli the tyrannical and unfeeling master never can obtain. In 
illijess, of cour5(‘, no humane master or mistress will neglect their scr- 
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vants, or suffer them to be neglected ; but attention to servants in sick- 
ness being a part «)f your duty, I have thought it might be useful to 
remind y»u of it here. 

• 

On the Management of Chit dr cu. 

If the responsibility in your treatment of servants be p^reat, how much 
more important, how much more responsible are not the treatment and 
insLructiou of children, and most of all of your own children, over whom 
you are enabled to exercise unlimited control, and to whom you must 
be, for many years of their existence, almost every thin^^ upon earth ! 

That children arc born with vaiious dispositions, or the g|?rms of such 
dispositions, is undoubtedly true ; but it is also true thjit, by due manage- 
ment, these may be so changed and nmliorated by the attention of a 
parent, or by other proper circumstances, that not only little bjemishes 
may be smoothed away, but even thf)se thing;s which more offensively 
distinguish the i*hild may, by proper discipline, become the characteristic 
ornaments of the n)an ; on the treatment which the child receives from 
his parents, during the infantine stage of his life, depends much of the 
misery or of the hapoincss which he may experience throughout his 
future life; and it should never be forgotten, that the temper of a diild is 
formed in the earhf dai/s of infaiin/* 

If on the one hand, every little sally of passion and impatience is im- 
mediately and properly controlled ; if those things which are admissible 
an* regularly permitted, and rh{)se which are improper are as regularly 
withheld, the wily little creature will soon learn to distinguish that which 
is allowed from that which is prohibited. But a melancholy reverse 
will be found, if, on the other hand, no consistency is observed in his 
managerTient : if at one time the slightest indulgence is refused, and at 
another the most extravagant and even irijurious cravings arc satisfied, 
just as the caprice of llte parent may induce him to gratify liis ill humour 
by thwarting another ; or to amu.se his moments of ennui by playing 
with his child as a monkey, and i-xciiing it to tliosi* acts of mischief and 
audacity, for whieli, in the next moment, it may siitfer a severe cor- 
rection. The elfects of such capricioiisncss arc most serious : conti- 
nually uijd(Mg()ing either cli.sappointment or jiunislnncnt ; or engaged in 
extorting gralihcatioiis which he often triumphs at having gained by an 
artful display of passion ; his time jiasses on until at last the poor child 
frecpiently manilc'sts ill nature siiflicicnt to gender him odious to all 
around him, and ac(|uires pride and meanness sidfieicnt to render him 
the little liated tyrant of his playfellows and interiors. No one will for 
ii mowient contcuid that such education (I wish my readers to consider 
that by education, 1 here mean the whole concourse of circumstances 
which form tlic human character) is not erroneous. But you may ask 
when cliildrcn do wrong are they not to be corrected ? I reply most 
certainly ; correct them, (i. e.) direct them right, and prevent their doing 


* I’arkinson's Medical Admonitions. 
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and another accident may reverse ilu* scale ; how then would you feel, and 
what would be your reflections on such iiii(jerIous conduct ? All artificial 
distinctions in society arc, in their nature, essentially evil ; aUhough, at 
present, such distinctions arc necessary ; hut it is our duty, ncveiirhclcss, to 
make such servile situations as agreeable as possible to those who are 
obliged to submit to them ; and it is not only our duty, but it is also our 
truest interest so to do : for kindness and benevolence will often command 
wliat imperiousness and hauteur never can enforce. 

The choice of servants, more esjjeeially where there is a family of 
children, is a most weigluy and imj)oitant concern. It will he diflicult to 
lay down ndesi suit differcut persons ; but honesty, sobriety, industry, 

integrity, and^ intellfgeuce, are required in al! ; and most of all in those 
under whose irnmedinfe su})eriutendanee the children are placed. The 
fashion of wtr.series, in the upper part of the house, wlierc children arc 
usually, a^t least in large cities, confin<‘d a great part of the day, and brought 
down occasionally to the p^irlour to be exhibited us a kind of rarcc show, 
is, unquestionably, bad, unless wc prefer the inculcation of the manners 
and opinions of our servants to our own, and the sooner it is departed 
from the better; for, by tliese means, the manners and opinions of the 
servants are more certainly imbibed, and those of the parents put on only 
as a kind of holiday suit. In trutli, if we would have our children imbibe 
our manners and our opinions, they should spend much of their time with 
us, and not he secluded from us in the nursery ; nor be lounging, with other 
servants and the nursery-maid in the street, the park, or other places of 
similar recreation. 

The management of servants is by no means an easy task, as the tem- 
pers and dispositions of mankind vary so much; but, in general, you 
may be assured that candour, kindness, and affectionate behaviour, tem- 
pered with discretion and firmness, avoiding at the same time too much 
familiarity, will more readily and certainly command that obedience 
which you arc desirous to obtain ; and although you may occasionally 
find tempers and dispositions which will puzzle a philosopher to manage, 
being exceptions not rules, you must not, for this reason, play the tyrant, 
become unfeeling,^ and make yourself, as you will be, most assuredly, 
hatedy or, at least, "disliked, by your whole household, although their in- 
terest may prompt them to an hypocrisy at once both dangerous and dis- 
gusting. The human mind may he more easily led wrong than driven j^ight. 
Sec the article Mind. 

Nothing, perhaps, endears the mistress of a family to her female 
servants, more than her attentive listening to their individual wants, 
their little comforts aiui mental agitations, and administering at the 
same time proper advice and consolation ; it is an office for whiclj she 
is peculiarly well fitted, and which she may often perform with much 
advantage. The same observation applies to the master and his male 
servants. If the master has taken care to inspire his servants with 
affectionate respect, which it is his duty to do, he will have many 
opportunities of cor4Sulting his servant’s happinoss, and mediately also 
hiso\Vjn,^whicli the tyrannical and unfeeling master never can obtain. In 
illijiesfi, of course, no humane master or mistress will neglect their scr- 
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vants, or suffer them to be neglected ; but attention to servants in sick- 
ness being a part of your duty, I have thought it might be useful to 
remind you of it here. 

j 

On the Management of Children. 

IT the responsibility in your treatment of servants be great, how much 
more importfint, how much more responsible are not the treatment and 
instruction of children, and most of ail of your own children, over whom 
you are enabled to exercise unlimited control, and to whom you must 
be, for many years of their existence, almost every thing ui)o:i carih ! 

That children arc born with vaiious dispositions, or the such 

dispositions, is undoubtedly true ; but it is also true tl^pt, by due manage- 
ment, these may be so changed and meliorated by the attention of a 
parent, or by other proper circumstances, that not only little bjemishes 
may be smoothed away, but even those thing^s which more olfensivcly 
distinguish the child may, by proper discipline, become the characteristic 
ornaments of the man ; on the treatment which the child receives from 
his parents, during the infantine stage of his life, depends much of the 
misery or of the hapoincss which lie may experience throughout his 
future life; and it should never be forgotten, that the temper of a child is 
formed in the tarlij days of in fancy * 

If on the one hand, every little sally of passion and impatience is im- 
mediately and properly controlled ; if those things which are admissible 
are regularly permitted, and those which arc improper are as regularly 
withheld, the wily little creature will soon learn to di-^tinguish that which 
is allowed from that which is prohibited. Hut a melancholy reverse 
will be found, if, on the other hand, no eonsistenev is observed in his 
management : if at one time the slightest indulgence is refused, and at 
another the most cxlravagant and even injurious cravings arc satisfied, 
just as the caprice of the parent nifiy induce him to gratify his ill humour 
by thwarting another ; or to amuse his moments of ennui by playing 
with liis child as a monkey, and exciting it to those' acts of mischief and 
audacity, fin* which, in the next moment, it may suffer a severe cor- 
rection. 'The effects of such caprieiousness are most seiious : conti- 
nually undergoing eillier disappointment or pnnishmenl; or engaged in 
extorling gratifications which he often triumphs at having gained by an 
artful display of passion ; his time passes on until at last the poor child 
frctpicntly maniicsts ill nature sufficient to gender him odious to all 
around him, and aecjiiires pride and meanness sufficient to render him 
the little hated tyrant of his playfellows and ini’eriors. No one will for 
a moment contend that such education (1 wish my readers to consider 
that by cducaricin, I here mean the whole concourse of circumstances 
which form the human character) is not erroneous. Hut you may ask 
when children do wrong are tlie^ not to be corrected ? I reply most 
certainly ; correct them, (i. e.) direct them right, and prevent their doing 
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wrong; and take especial care that your correction is indeed correct^ for 
these young reason ers arc as expert as ourselves in detecting fallacies; 
and, most of all, take care that capricionsness does not make a part of 
your moral process ; but punishment for having done wrong will do 
them harm, and this in proportion to the l’re(|uency with which it is 
inflicted : for punishment, (bodily or mental pain,) uill be invariably and 
as much as jmssible avoided ; and the fears of sucli pain will make fnem 
both liars and hypocrites. Children should be, above all things, taught 
candour and the undisguised decoration of their feelings : but whilst 
they are operated upon by the apprehension of pain, such candour and 
iindisguis^fid declaration of their feelings will be prevented ; their chief 
business under such circumstances will be, the practice of deceit: of 
preventing you becoming acquainted with the errors which they 

have committed. No child will be candid without kindness ; and it will 
be difficult to persuade any child, that, in putting him to bodily or mental 
agony, you have his happiness at heart : those w'ho remember, as 1 do, 
sonic of the well-meant, though mistaken harshnesses of a father, will 
more fully understand these observations. 

While I argue against punishment, vnproper indulgence not less 
carefully to be guarded against ; but it not unfrequcntly happens that 
these opposites are exemplified in the same parental characters, than 
which it is scarcely possible to conceive means more effectual to form a 
human being in an erroneous mould. 

The necessity of proper moral culture c an scarcely be too much 
insisted upon ; but there is another view in the management oi children 
which is important, namely, that of their food, unlimited indulgence in 
which is a source whence a multitude of diseases arise, and against 
which indulgence an affectionate mother cannot be too much on her 
guard ; on this subject she is very liable to err ; it will require her utmost 
firmness and resolution to withstand the impressive and asking impor- 
tunity of a darling on which, perhaps, all her hopes are centered ; but, 
nevertheless, her reason and her judgment must not, in this case, be 
suffered to slumber* 

The foundation of various evils is often laid in the first months of the 
child’s life, by repeatedly distending its stomach with the various mix- 
tures employed as substitutes for that food wliich nature has prepared 
for it, and of which it never suffers a deprivation without danger of the 
most distressful consequences. To you 
• 

Who are a IVtoTHEH that most holy name 
WtiK'n iieaveii and iiulinc bless, 

1 iiia> not vi.ily prcisiituti to tliusc 
V\' iioM' ihfaiitii owe them less 
That! the poor Heptile owes 
Its gaudy parent fly [* 


To you who arc a mother, I would say, let no consideration on earth. 




* Coleridge's Ode to the Duchess of Devonshire. 
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but ill healthy tempt you to give up the sacred charge of suckling your 
own child. 

When, uAhappily, the child is obliged to submit to this cruel privation, 
the privatioh of its mother’s breast, the food which is substituted should 
be simple, and, approaching, as nearly as possible to the mother’s milk. 
Goats’ milk, asses’ milk, and cows’ milk, ;n*e, probably, the best substitutes; 
these should be given freshly drawn from the animal, slightly warm, and 
unmixed with vegetable substances, and in frequent but moderate quanti- 
ties. On this subject our article Infancy should be by all means consulted. 

As the child advances in age, still must it be remembered that its 
health will depend on the simplicity of its diet. The yai’icty in its chief 
meal should never extend beyond two dishes ; the one consisting of vege- 
tables dressed in the most simple mode, or of fruits dtessed in the form 
of puddings : baked pastry is always, however, to be avoided ; and the 
other of animal food, dressed as plainly as possible. Pickles and spices 
are wholly inadmissible. I cannot take my leave of this subject without 
observing, that in many eases of infantine diseases, when there is mani- 
fest debility, want of appetite, &c., beef tea offers a powerful remedy, 
and should by the anxious parent never be forgotten. 

The preparation of food for the sick^ attentive nursings and the adminis^ 

trution of medicines 

Are peculiarly the province of the female, and in performing these 
offices well, the comforts and restoration of the patient very njaterially 
depend, ^^)r are the soothings of the mind in this work of kindness to 
be overlooked ; such offices, to the honour of woman, are in general 
well pciformcd ; a modern poet most happily apostropliizes the female 
sex thus : 


When pain and an;^iiish wring the brow, 

A iTiinihlering angel thou ! 

And who is there, having Iain on the bed of sickness, that cannot bear 
witness to its truth ? Hut it nevertheless docs sometimes happen, for 
want of experience, (hat many ladies arc prevented from being as useful 
in sickness as they anxiously wish to be. To supply, in some degree at 
least, tliis deficiency, shall be the object in concluding the present address. 

Most persons have imbibed peculiar rules or4Jotioiis relative to food, 
which they are naturally enough disposed to apply upon all occasions to 
themselves as well as others, and chat too not only in health but in dis- 
ease. .Now, unless a nurse has more judgment than usually falls to the 
lot of unscientific persons generally, the chances will be that the applica- 
tion of such rules in sickness will do mischief. I do not know whether 
one of the most injurious of all errors relative to this sul)j('ct be not that 
which supposes that, in sickness, it is necessary for the patient to be con- 
tinually taking something; and hence he is not unfrLVjucnCly ur^ed to 
take that for which he has not the least inclination, and which, when 
taken, will very probably do him harm. Persons who arc lying in bed 
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and motionless, even in health, require, coiDpariitively, little food ; and in 
disease it often happens that quiet, and an abstraction of the ordinary 
food for a few days, provided, of course, tliat suitable lucdicine or 
extraordinary food be properly administered, will most eflcetiially insure 
convalescence. Neither should a provident and attentive nurse 
invariably gratify every inclination evinced by the patient for food and 
drink ; for although many of such desires may be and should becom|Dlicd 
with, there are others where such compliance may be dangerous and 
sometimes even fatal. These observations arc applicable to adults ; but 
they should be most scrupulously attended to in the diseases of children : 
for, in these,* the aflectionafe mother will bo often tempted to do that 
for her child which both the physician and her own understanding may 
condemn. ^ 

In the preparation of food for the sick, no consideration is more important 
than siipplicity. That food which consists of many articles, or that article 
of food which consists of jnany different ingredients, should, in general, he 
avoided for sick persons : the chances are that such will produce unpleasant 
consequences when taken into the stomucii. Tlic same rule applies to drink. 

Although acidulous condiments, such as currant jelly, &c., arc sometimes 
not without their uses, yet sugar' in almost every shape seems peculiarly 
unfitted to enter the stomach when disease is present. How njueh the 
diseases of children aie aggravated by excessive indulgence in sweetmeats, 
I am not prepared to say, hut that they arc frequently injurious I am per- 
fectly assuied. 

For the quenching of thirst in disease, simple water, or toast and water, 
will be geneially huind the best liquid. It may, however, he occasionally 
acidulated with lemon-jnice. Of all fruits in sickness, I believe the lemon 
and the orange are by far the l)est : our own summer fruits are by no means 
so good ; nor can I, except under very peculiar circumstances, advocate iheir 
employment. 

It may seem a work of supererogation to give directions for making gnicl 
from gloats ; hut as gruel suits the stomach in various states of disease, 
every female ought to become acquainted with the best method of making 
this useful and, 1 may add, valuable pieparation. it should always he made 
from whole groats bruised, not from what arc culled half groats; nor from 
out meal. 

JJurh'jj iiYi/er is another of those preparations which arc required in sick- 
ness. Its mode of preparation will he found under IIarlky VVatkk. 

The jireparation ol V'r/yJfUY/ and Sago is mentioned under tluar respective 
heads. And tat, a powerinland important medicine, should he made 
as directed under that article, 'riic preparation of Arrow root is similar to 
that of preparing starch for domestic [uirposes. Having mentioned stiuch, I 
regret that this aitiele is not kept in the shops perfectly pure, and free from 
colouring matter or other admixture ; in its pure state it offers an occasional 
variety t)f fooil which would prove agreeable to the sick. 

In the admhihlrtttion of 7nv(Unites loo much care and circumspection can- 
n^)t he observed. "The ai tides Dosk, M.vtkuia Mkdica, and PiiAriiMAcv, 
sliouhKie assiduously consulted, as well as the several separate articles rela- 
twe to diseases, in the order of the alphabet, and also llie article Infancy. 
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And although I have endeavoured to furnish iny readers with the most 
necessary and important information relative to the cure or alleviation of 
disease, it ^hould be borne in mind, that from the diversities or idiosyncrasies 
of constitutions, cases will occur which puzzle the most eminent of the 
faculty, and with which the domestic prescriber must not of course contend, 
but .'apply at once to the best advice. And let the great responsibility of 
giving medicine at all times never be forgotten. It is also much better in 
disease to give nothing, than to give that of the elTicacy and utility of which 
you are not fully aware. In truth, as much knowledge is required to deter- 
mine when medicine ought not, as when it ought to be given. The giving 
it wantonly or heedlessly deserves, therefore, the severest reprehension. I 
have, made these observations in other parts of my work, i)ut they can 
scarcely be repeated too often. * 

Besides the proper administration of food and medicine to sick persons, 
the administration or abstraction of mental stimulants must by no n*ieans be 
neglected. On the due management of these will very often depend the 
successful recovery of the |)atient. And amongst these, the grateful stimulus 
of //ope, is one of the chief, A nurse, or mother, or a friend, who is soli- 
citous for the recovery of the patient, will take care that it is exhibited in the 
tcndcrest and kindest way^ In fact, in disease, the mind requires nursing as 
well as the body. On this subject, however, we appear to have still much to 
learn. 
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IN order to rentier the consultation of the Fa^iily Cyclopa^.dia as easy 
and convenient as possible, and to furnish the reader with a general out- 
line of its chief contents, it has been deemed ex|)edient to prefix the 


following fa»niliar exposition. In 
observations under seven sections, 

KDUCATION AND MORALS. 

DOMKSTIC KCONOMV, JNCLUDING 
HOIITICULI UKK AND AGRICULTUIIE. 
IMATUKAI. HISroKY, CONTAINING BO- 
TANY, MINERALOGY, AND /OOLOGY. 
AC ( IDENTS. 


doing this, vve have arranged our 
namely : 

CIIEMISTRV", including TOE IMtEFA- 
HM’ION OF MEDICINES, 

ANATOMY, DIET, ItEGIMEN, AND ME- 
DICI MG 

ARTS \\D MANUKA! TUKES. 


EDUCATION AN!) MOKALS, 

The diircrence between man in an uncivilized state, and man in the 
most polished and refiiic‘d society, is, perliaps, ^Treater than between 
nncivili/ed man ami some of the more perfect animals; the sii[)(n’iority 
of llu* savage often consisting chictly in his being endowed with sj)0cch. 
lUit MAN is, nevertheless, a lieing of a verv sn|)erior ordrr : his supe- 
riority, however, coiisisN principally in his ca[Kteiiv for hri/zu* educated ; 
for being made cajKible of the most extraordinary acrious, and of contri- 
buting greatly, not only to bis own iudiviiliial comforts and happiness, 
but to the comforts and hapjnmssof those around him ; and aUo of 
conveying a knowdedg(3 of the mc'ans by which he may obtain those 
comforts and that happiniGss to the most remote posterity. Without 
Education, man is im insulated being, eoniiiH^ti'd to sociciv by few lies, 
and wholly unacijuaintcd with his dnli(‘s. \\\», thendbre, imncly utter 
a trij;c truism when we assert, ri (.ratn' that a man viny hrrtvzie a goad 
mnnher of sorieff/, if is ncccs^^arii that he slumhl be edacafed: no one 
becomes good or virtuous by accident. 

15ut the education to which ivc beri’ allude, is not only the education 
usually called such, which is obtained, tor the mo^t part, from wSidiools 
and Universities, or through the medium of books, t)ut hIm) that eon- 
course of circumstaiiecs which suiTomids the eliiid'^irom liis lurth, and 
attends upon him ihrougliout his f iturc iiie^ moulding Ins ttiouglits and 
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directing his jictinns, and which makes him often either the best or the 
worst of his species. All these constitute our moral education^ and to 
these, to tiic moclificiitioii of present, or to the introduction of new 
circumstances, it is, in order that man should run the greaC career of 
justice,** that our etforts ought to be incessantly directed. This education 
consists notin learnitt^^ commonly so called, (although to know one 
language wtjll, ought, certainly, to form a part of all education, as a 
means,) but in imparthtg a knowledi*e of our duties^ and in Jilting us for 
the perfurniani'c <f them. And it will be found that although much may 
be done by applying ourselves early to the formation and training of 
the infantvie intellect, yet that, such is the progressive nature of the 
human mind, we ilever cease to learn or to acquire; in truth, the 
wisest of men are alwhi/s learners. 

In order, however, to understand what moral education ought to be, 
our attention must be directed to the nature of the human mind. 
We have* entered somewhat at large, under our article Mind, into this 
subject, to which the reader will refer; but we have been favoured 
with a description of the Psychograih,* by its inventor;! and, as it may 
probably assist many persons in more readily understanding mental 
phenomena and o|)erations, we avail ourselves of his friendly communi- 
cation to lay it before our readers. 

The PsYCHOGiiArH, an engraving of which accompanies this 
description, may be cither a metal plate or wood frame, with ten slides, 
each slide representing a faculty or quality, or the germ of it, of a human 
being at birth. The slides are divided into parts, the first and last of 
which, on each slide, denote the extremes of that particular faculty or 
quality belonging to, or constituting, a jiart of human nature. The 
interval between these extremes is, in nature, infinitely divisil)l(‘. In 
the engraving, however, the division has been carried merely to 100 
parts, which is sutlicicnt for the purpose for which the Psyehograpli has 
been designed. Three of the slides, describing Scrisihiiity, llvflcction^ 
and Judgment^ arc represented as drawn out at unequal distances, to 
shew the construction of the instrument. 

“ The object of the Psychograph is to exhibit the subject of human 
nature in a tangible shape, as it were, to those who have been little 
accustomed to abstract inquiry ; and, by this means, to direct their atten- 
tion to facts, which, without the aid of some such sensible representa- 
tion, their minds might not so easily apprehend ; or from which they 
might not otherwise be led to deduce any useful practical conclusions. 
In this view, it is of little consequence whether the faculties and quali- 
ties which we have predicated of a human being, are precisely in com- 
formity to nature, or whether they are really more or less in numbcii, or 
whether they shall be designated by the names given to them, or by any 
other terms. In these resi)ccts the Psychograph may be, and no doubt 
is, very defective ; it pretends to no accuracy in such points, because 
accuracy cannot at present be attained ; but it is a sullicient a[)proxiiiia- 


• Trom 4 'u^y], nnimUy flu* soul, and v/rafu', scriOOf to wiitc*. 

t itouLKT OIVKN, Esq. oI'Nl'W Lanark. 
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tion to nature for our present purpose. For instance, human nature 
consists of a certain physical conformation, which must possess some 
degree of •bodily strength ; sensibility, or power of feeling ; the germs of 
more or Ibss natural courage ; perception ; reflection ; memory ; imagi- 
nation ; judgment; affection for others, and attachment to self. And it 
is evident that individuals possess by nature these different faculties and 
qualities in various degrees of strength and weakness, of perfection and 
imperfection. 

This is all that the Psychograph professes to delineate. We may now 
briefly advert to some of those important truths, which little more than 
a bare inspection of it is calculated to suggest to the mind. » 

Seeing then that there is so wide an interval between the extremes 
of each faculty and quality, and that this interva'l is infinitely divisible, 
it is improbable that any two human beings have ever been endowed 
with any one of these faculties or qualities precisely in the same degree, 
since the creation of man ; but when the number of these faculties, 
which enter into the combination of a human being, is taken into consi- 
deration, it becomes highly probable that no two infants ever have been, 
or ever will be, born alike. 

Certain proportions and combinations of these powers produce, in 
the individual, the highest degree of general excellence of character; 
other proportions and combinations create the most defective mental 
capacity, and the worst dispositions ; while other proportions and com- 
binations form an infinite variety of natural character between these two 
extremes. These faculties and (pialitics grow as the child advances in 
age, and by training and instruction the growth of any of them may be 
retarded or encouraged, and thus the natural combination may be mate- 
rially iiiodified. When this knowledge shall be raised to the rank of a 
science, and its principles applied to practice, the human character may 
be so improved in every individual that, compared with the past or 
existing generations, the new race of men will be regardid as superior 
beings. This science may be called the Science of Training and In^ 
stniciion, or the Science of the Influence of Circumstances over Human 
Nature ; and will be of far more real value to mankind than all the other 
sciences united. By means of its practical application, the natural 
powers and (jualities of each individual may be so directed and modified 
as to produce that combination which is best for the individual and for 
society. The child, however, can have no control over the formation of 
the particular powers and qualities which bQloiig to him at birth ; nor 
over the circumstances which, through infancy and childhood, determine 
the peculiar direction and modification which these powers and qualities 
shall receive. 

Why then is Punishment^ for the correction of moral error, awarded 
to human beings ? Is it possible that human nature can become a fit 
subject for punishment of any kind ? Has it ever been, or can it ever be 
other, than an instrument of cruelty and of the grossest injustice? Ex- 
perience has ])rovcd*that pnuishiiient never hasiiattaincd its object. 
Facts, open to the inspection f>f every one, likewise prove, that "by other 
int'Lliods, Avhich preclude all the evils created by punishment, (and tjiey 
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are incalculable,) more may be accomplished in a few years for the im- 
provement of the moral well being of society, than has been effected by 
punishment through the past period of man's existence. 

“ If the PsycliDgraph, imperfect as it is, shall aid, even in a slight de- 
gree, the dissemination of correct views on this pre-eminently important 
subject, the object for which it was devised will have been attained.". 

The articles in our work, which relate to Education and Morals, are 
very numiTous ; 've rnav mention 
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as those in which they are cither directly or indirectly discussed. 

.. I 1.^.1 : u -. o . 


Mr. JosKi’ii Lancastkk, arc noticed under our articles Education and 
School. They are doubtless useful as means of conveying to, and 
impressing ideas upon the mind ; but moral education cml)raccs and 
requires a much larger range. We have not been soforlnnatc as to have 
been personal witncssc.s to the method of monil instruction, adopted by 
Mr. OwKN, but the accounts, of this genlleinairs establishment all agree 
in representing it as one of the best hitherto adopted in the formation of 
the human character. 

The education of the adult ; or, perhaps, we may be bcticr nridcrsfriod 
if we sav the information and amusement of men arrivt’d at ycaisof, 
at least, bodily maturity, have not been properly, if at all, atfenilcfl to ii. 
any European slate : it having been mistakingly conceived that when 
the body ceased to grow, the mind did not need any further help, 
whefeas, nothing is \arthcr from the truth than this doctrine. Jt gives 
us, howeVer, pleasure to observe the least departure from this unphiloso- 
phiqgl notion. We learn from the preface to a valuable Dictionary oj 
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Chemistry^ lately published by Ur. Urr, that within the last twelve years 
he has given, at the Andcrsonian Institution at Glasgow, twenty-one 
courses ojf lectures to upwards of six thousand students, composed of 
artisans, mechanicians, and engineers, assembling every Saturday evening 
with exemplary decorum, to study the scientific principles of the useful 
arts ; and, though the evening on which the workmen meet be that in 
which they receive their wages, yet no instance of intemperance has 
ever occurred to annoy the audience. These courses are especially 
designed for young artisans, who have only to pay about five shillings in 
the season, three months. The whole experimental means employed in 
caiT\ing on this Poly iechyiic school^ have been derive,d from the exertions 
and sacrifices of the professor, and the generous aid and contributions of 
his pupils. How might not such a method be expanded so as to embrace 
moral culture for the whole population ? 

Our knowledge of the proper means of education being, confessedly, 
still very imperfect, wc cannot be expected to lay down any system ; it 
is sufficient for our purpose, if we have pointed out what appears to us 
the right way. We may, however, observe, that many respectable indi- 
viduals have contended that emulation ought not to be suffered to form 
a part of the means for the formation of the hun^an character.* On 
this subject we are obliged, we trust, as respectfully, as sincerely, to 
differ. Our reasons will l3e found under our articles Ambition and 
Emulation. 

That a knowledge of the proper education of the human mind is still in 
comparative infancy, every thing around us contributes to convince us ; 
and although a good deal has been done towards that education, much 
more still remains to be accomplished. The present times have, we hope, 
effected much towards this good work ; amongst otlicr improvements, 
they have taught us to set a proper estimate upon that knowledge, com- 
monly called LFARNJNG, the possessors of which have for many centuries 
in Europe, held the mind in more or less bondage ; and who have also 
kept the keys to the avenues of certain honours and emoluments to 
themselves; but mankind begin to perceive that Utility and Improvk- 
mrnt are the growth of a diflferent soil ; and that the optics of the mere 
classic are very often quite unfitted for enduring the day-light of modern 
discoveiy, or the effulgence of an intellectual sun. 

How ! says the learned Professor, lift your pen against those pursuits 
which have been for ages held sacred ? which have, in almost every 
nation of Europe, institutions set apart for the avowed purpose of incul- 
cating them ? What will become of Theology ? — what of Law? — what 
of Medicine, without a classical education ? — We hope we shall not be 
mistaken : for learning and its professors we have a hinccrc respect ; 
and we hope also that we set a proper value upon the nv^ f which learn- 

* L’ emulation rst la came de In pK^par;. niaui dii gviirc liuiiiaiii; <?!Ie e.st la racine de 
r ambition ; car 1’ Emulation prodiiit le desir d'etre lo picniier, et le degird’iHre Ic premier, 
nViit autre chose quo Painbition, qui se partake, snivant lea positions ct lea raracterea, en ambi- 
tions positife ct niigative, d'6Q coiilent presqiie tons Ics inaiix de la*«vic sociale. , 

St. PiEfVB. 

t We beg the reader's pardon for this introduction of the Grecian i&vr ; it aimply implies 

mini. 
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ing is calculated to impart. Of the moriility taught in the classics \vc 
cannot, however, speak greatly in commendation : the helots of 
ancient Greece, and the slaves of ancient Rome, are striking ^proofs of 
the deficiency in morals of these states, even when in their greatest splen- 
dour. And although the following sentiments may be called heroic, 
genuine morality cannot recognise them : 

A generous fric>ndship no rold medium knows, 

Ihirns witli one love, with one reseiitinent glows ; 

One sliouhl our interests and our passions he, 

^ My friend iniibt hate the man who injures me.” 

• Pope's Homer. 

• 

Nor docs the odi ^.profmiinn vulgus et arceo of Horace, (implying an 
opinion which, we are sorry to observe, many persons called learned 
entertain .of the greater part of mankind,) contribute to our attachment 
to Roman writers. Amongst the Grecian writings of anti(|uity, the 
iVirtc Testament must, however, be specifically exempted from this 
censure : in that, a sublime morality is, unquestionably, taught. We 
do not, therefore, object to an institution, the avowed design of which 
was, or is, to retain and convey to posterity a knowledge of the ancient 
languages of Greece and Rome, through the medium of Professors set 
apart for the purpose ; and if there be those who arc desirous of wading 
through the troubled flood of ancient learning to the opposite shore, let 
them do so ; others, as well as ourselves, may be contented to bathe 
their feet a little, and land upon the first pleasant islet in their way. 
But let not individuals, having so waded, have an exclusive right to 
certain places and prc-cminencies in society, where, abilities being equals 
competition ought to be equal, and open to all. Some of the preceding 
objections are quite irrelevant. Law, for example, which ought to be 
made so simple that he who runs may read, is too often a ready mis- 
chief, when enveloped in learned terms, or the mysteries of a foreign 
idiom. Of Theology we say nothing. But there is the Physician with 
his Latin prescription. We admit it; and he must be a bad observer o. 
mankind who has not seen, that that mystery, amongst others, has, not 
a little, contributed to the opinion that me Heine is altogether craft. But 
classical learning, it may he said, enables us to think with more pre- 
cision, to write with more correctness, and to speak with more energy 
and effect. The first of these assertions we must be permitted to doubt ; 
for the rest wc say, study cltissical learning only so much as is necessary 
for such purposes; and instead of making it the main business of life, 
to the neglect of other and more important acr|uisitions, quit it as soon 
as the object is accomplished. And, above all, never forget that man 
is ti progressive being 'y that 


“ What was once 
Incontrovertible is overthrown ; 

Anebwhat now seems built on the base' of Truth, 
Perchance shall pass as stubble which the liie 
111 one full blast coiisiiiiies 
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tnd that very little of the knowledge of two thousand years ago can be 
available for our present wants. 

Wc Fire now, thanks to the progression of intellect, in another era, 
and it behoves us to adapt our education to the times, — to throw no 
obstacles in the ^A'^ay of the good work, — to shake off the trammels of 
the cloister, fit only for grown babies, — to remove the noxious umbrage 
which darkens the human mind, and let the broad day-light of reason 
visit it without intervening clouds. Nothing impedes so much the pro- 
gress of things, nothing so much confines the human mind, as excessive 
admiration of the ancients.* 

What may be our future improvement in the hitherjo imperfect 
science of Education, it is not possible clearly to predict ; but that much 
improvement will take place there can be no •reasonable doubt : that 
man may ultimately arrive at that state so beautifully painted by the 
Poet, wc may, perhaps, ardently hope, rather than philosopliically exjiecl. 

“ When the ghid slave ^hi^ll lay down 
Ills brokiMi c.’hain, — the tyrant lord his crown, — 

'^I'he priest his book, — the roii(|ueror his wrc.ith ; — 

W hen from the lips of truth one mighty breath 
Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 
'The whole dark pile of liiimaii mockeries; 

'riicn shall the of Mind commence on earth, 

And starting fusli, as from a second birth, 
iMan, in the suii'^liinr of the world’s new spring, 

Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing.” 

Moore’s LalLa Hookh, 
DOMlvSTIC ECONOMY, 

INCLUDINCr H()RTIC;ur;rURE AND A(i H fCU r.Tti K E. 

I'o this section belong some of the most important articles in our 
work. Wc have treated so copiously on Donionlic Kvononuj in our FreJI^ 
minari) Jddress, that a further notice here would be su peril uous. 'J'hc fol- 
lowing may, however, bo nuMilioncd as some of the chief heads under 
which this subject is treated : 
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Milk 
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Rot 
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Plough 

Rust 
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Potatoe 
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Manure 
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Priming 

Salt 

Turnip 

Medicine chest 

Hi# ] 

Pear 

Rape 

Shoeing 

Wheaty 


From the activity of the researches which arc continually making by 
ingenious and enterjirising individuals, not only our Domestic Economy, 
but Horticulture and Agriculture are receiving constant improvement. 
Agriculture.has, indeed, fora long time obtained a considerable share of 
the attention of scientific and practical observers , but Horticulture has 
latterly obtained much 'more of such attention than it has heretofore 
been accustomed to’Veceive. Perhaps it may be useful to present our 
readers with the chief of the modern results of this art. 

Sea-^katcy which a few years ago was scarcely heard of, has of late 
become a market vegetable, and appears plentifully on the stalls of 
Covent Garden ; and although our opinion of this vegetable is not high, 
yet it is, by many, much esteemed. 

llhuharh stalks are now so much in demand for the making of tarts, 
that they have l)ecomc a leading article of trade with the green-grocers 
of the metropolis. 

Cape Ih'ocvoUy is an early purple variety, which was introduced a few 
years ago; it is a fine kind, being of delicious flavour when dressed ; 
but, on account of its being very apt to start into flower, its cultivation 
has, in many places, been neglected. W'hen the crops arc properly 
managed, however, this icndcney can be over-ruled : two crops should 
be sown, the first in the middle of April, the next in the middle of 
May. The first crop may be transplanted in the open ground, but the 
last should be put into pots, which should be sunk into the open ground 
till the end of November, when they arc to be taken up, and placed 
under a glass frame : fine broccoli will thus be obtained in the severest 
winters. 

KnighVs t)iarrow-pea, is of luxuriant growth, generally rising to the 
height of eight or tcMi feet ; in sheltered places, and with the aid of tall 
stakes, it is cxtrern(;Iy productive*. 

Onians, The eullivatioii of the onion has been greatly improved by 
the practice of ti ansplanting. They are sown, at the usual spring sea- 
son, thick under the sliade gf a tree, and in poor soil ; in the autumn 
the bulbs are small, scarcely exceeding large peas ; they are then taken 
from the ground, and preserved till the snccccding spring, wlien tliey 
are planted at about six inches apart : in this way excellent onions arc 
raised. Another method is to collect the small bulbs from the ordinary 
crops, which are usually thrown away, and transplant them in the 
same manner. 

Potatoes^ Various new kinds have been raised in different parts of 
the (jountry; but a hwirdy potatoe, which may be less liable to be inju- 
red by fnirt, is still a desideratum. A potatoe, called in Scotland the 
Earjjft Iloyal Dwarf y has been highly spoken of : it is distinguished by 
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Hs broad shining leaves^ and by the first tubers forming a cluster of 
^hree or four immediately at the bottom of the stem ; so that it is easy 

remove »from the plant the earliest and largest potatoes without dis- 
turbing t\je roots, by which means the plant produces a suiTicient crop 
of secondary tubers for seed-stock. 

Small supplies of young potatoes are now commonly produced during 
winter, in boxes placed in llie mushroom-house, in the shade at the 
back of the hot-house, or in a common cellar if beyond the reach of 
frost. For this purpose old potatoes are placed in layers in the boxes, 
alternating with a mixture of tree-leaves, sand, and light mould, until 
they are full. Vegetation soon proceeds, and before mid-winter the 
young potatoes arc formed : they arc, however, but'indilfcrent eating. 

Of the Turiiip-rooted cabbage there are tAVO varieties ; one swelling 
above the ground, the other in it. Both are occasit)nally used for the 
table; and, while in a young state, are equal in flavour to the .Swedish 
turnip. 

Succory j or Cichorium intj/busy has been recommended as a winter 
salad ; it is much esteemed in France, and when blanched is known 
under the name of Ihirbe dn Capuchhu It may be sown in ,Func or 
July, in drills, and the plants arc thinned out to four inches apart. At 
the end of September, or beginning of October, they are to be planted 
in boxes filled with rich mould, pretty close togethci*. The boxes arc 
set in a sheltered situation, and v/hen frost comes on they arc protected 
by haulm as a coveiing. As the salad is wanted the l)ox('s are succes- 
sively removed into some place having a moderately increased tcinpcra- 
tiire, equal to jo®, but not exceeding 60® of Fahrenheit. The less light 
they are subjected to, the more perfectly are they blanched. 

The roots of succory, wiicn dried, have been latterly used as a sub- 
stitute for coftee. 

The American Cress, or Erysimum prcecux, has lat(ily been very 
generally cultivated as a salad. It maybe obtaimul at almost any sea- 
son of the year, as the plants stand the winter without injury. 

Two uncommon varieties of ilie melon have been introduced : the 
Salonica melon has a pure and white pulp, and is very saccliarine ; the 
fruit should remain on the plant till it is completely matured. The 
lentia melon is remarkable for the projicrty of keeping many weeks, so 
that it is sometimes imported into Londoi; from Spain, of which country 
it is a native. It is raised in ihis country in tlic manner of other melons. 
The fruit gathered wlien nearly ripe, and suspended in a dry airy room, 
will keep till January or February. Ilcnce^it is often called winter 
melon. 

A ¥mall green gourd has, for some years past, been cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of London, under the name of Succada, or F^<getable 
marrow. It may be raised in the spring on a common melon or 
cucumber bed ; and in June transplanted to the open border, in a good 
aspect, and trained to a small temporary trellis. When the fruit is the 
size of a ben's egg it is accounted fit for use. It is 'dressed in salt fpid 
water, and squeezed and served up on slices of toast. ' 

. Preserving cauliflowers during the winter. Cauliflowers planted qut 
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in July will be fit for use in October. Towards the end of this month 
the most compact and best shaped are selected, and taken up carefully 
with the spade, keeping a ball of earth attached to the root»^ they are 
arranged in peach-houses, vineries, or other similar situaticAis, in bor- 
ders, without touching, some of the large outside leaves being taken 
off; or they may be kept in hot-bed frames. 

During the last thirty years the desire for Fruit has greatly increased 
among the inhabitants of this country, and the attention paid to its pro- 
duction has advanced in proportion. 

Some kinds of fruit-trees, particularly the mulberry and walnut, are so 
slow in their progress to a bearing state, that the planter of the trees 
seldom sees the fruit. Mr. Knight has ascertained that if these fruits be 
grafted, the scions being taken from prolific branclic.‘> of bearing trees, 
the young trees become productive in a very few years. 

We nniy mention also, that it has been lately ascertained that the apri- 
cot, when 40 or ."iO years old, will produce fine ripe fruit as a standard 
tree in the southern parts of this kingdom. 

Of all the recent improvements in horticulture, the most importcint is 
the use of steam for communicating artificial heat, in place of depending, 
as formerly, on the passage of smoke and heated air through flues, aided 
in the Stoves by tanner’s bark. The jirincipal advantage arising from the 
use of steam consists in its producing an ecjuable high temperature, which 
can be maintained for a length of time with great ease and certainty. 
Steam is not only more elfcctnal, but has been found also more economi- 
cal, as a means of liealing hot-honscs, and, therefore, this new method 
deserves every encouragement. 

During the last twenty years, great attention has been paid t© the pro- 
duction oi' seedling varieties of the more hardy fruits suited to our climate. 
For exciting the attrition of the public to this important subject, we are 
particularly indebted to Mr. Knight, who appears to have proved that 
when we graft or bud to obtain any particular fruit, tlie individual only 
has been extended ; but in order to obtain a complete renewal, the only 
true reproduction is by seed, lienee the use and advantage of seedling 
varieties of fruit, as well as other plants. 

The Establishment of Horticultural Societies has also contributed to 
promote these objects, amongst which the London Horticultural Society^ and 
the Caledonian Horliadiural Society ^ may be mentioned. The Transactions 
of both are become of great interest and importance. 

The following arc the, names of some of the new seedling Applks, 
which have obtained celebrity : Dowtdon Pippin, Wormsly Pippin^ Newton 
Pippin, Yellow fngestrie Pippin, Scotch Nonpareil, Russet Nonpareil, Martin 
Nonpareil, Rradiclc Nonpareil, lireedon Pippin, and Lamb Abbey Pearmain. , 
From North America the following apples have been obtained, and de- 
serve mention : Newton Pippin, Spitsenberg Apple, American Nonpareil, 
Canadian Renet ; and from the Continent one called Borsdorfer, which is 
much esteemed. 

l^eedling Pears raquire ten or twelve years before they show blos- 
som bi^is ; the Wormsley Bergaynoi, and Williams' Bon Chretien may, 
liowcver, be rccommctuled. And the Sickk Pear, an excellent variety, 
ought also to be mcnlioiicd. 
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Of Seedling Peaches the Acton Scott Peach, and the Spring Grove Peach, 
both the jjroductions of Mr. Knight, deserve particular notice. To Ame- 
rica we ov^c Braddkk’s American Peach. 

Of the Nectarine the only new variety is the Woodhall Nectarine. 

The most important acquisition of the Plum tribe is, Wilmot’s Neio early 
Orleans Plum ; it resembles the Orleans, but is softer, mon- jnicy, and of 
excellent flavour. Coe’s Golden Drop is also a new variety. The Hailes 
Plum is a seedling prwlucing fruit somewhat like the green-gage. 

Of Seedling Cherries the Elton, the Black Eagle, the fVaterloo, and the 
Early black, may be mentioned. , 

Of Grapes, the following new varieties deserve mention ; Variegated 
Chasselnt, Pihnaslon while cluster, andPlsperione. « 

Of Gooseberries, are many new varieties ; the Old Ironmonger, the Red 
Champagne, Warrington, the Captain and Wilmots’ early red, deserve parti- 
cular mention. 

Among Currfiuts the Large Dutch whiter the CharnpagiiCy and the Pollock 
wliiic, are of a superior kind. 

The Koseherty Strawberry, the Downton Strawberry, and the Mulberry 
Strawberry, are new varieties, and well spoken ot. 

As a new addition to our hardy cultivated fruits, the A^merican Cranberry, 
tnccinium marcrocarpon, deserves particular notice. It grows freely and 
produces frifit readily in any damp situation, though not absolutely 
marshy ; but wherever there is a pond, it may be planted on its margin 
in peat or bog-earth, mixed with sand,Jiaving stones at the bottom# 

The Granadilla vine, or passiflora quadrangularis, and the Purple-fruited 
Passion Jfower, or passiflora edu1is,tivc now found insomc of our stoves, and 
treated as fruit-bearing plants. 

The Lo-quat, mespilus japonica, is a new fruit, which appears to deserve 
more extensive cultivation. A description of this plant will be found 
under our article IMedlar. 

The Shrubbery, the Flower garden, and the culture of flowers, may also 
with proprietv be arranged under this head, although the subjects arc 
confessedly, as well as many of the preceding, Botanical. We esteem 
the culture of flowers one of the most agreeable and delightful employ-^ 
ments which can engage the leisure of a human being. Ihe subjects in 
our work relating to flowers and shrubs, are Loo numerous to be speci- 
fically mentioned ; but wc may observe here, that we have generally 
preferred treating of them, as indeed every other subject of Natural 
HistorVj under their common and more usual names, rather than under 
their more scientific appellations. This may, possibly, offend the pride 
of the pedant, but it will be more agreeable, wc presume, to the genera- 
}itv oi our readers. 

We have given various directions throughout our work tor the cnUi- 
vation of the choicest flowers, and also \he summary management of 
the hot-house, green-house, &c., but to the tar greater number of our 
readers these wHl, probably, be of little consequence. The open jflow^ 
garden will, and should, obtain the most attention. Whatever the 
curious in flowers may be plea.sed to consider as the standaid of perfection 
relative to their colours and forms, those who make the flower-garden^ 
recreation, not a business, will often be pleased with a flower, although the 
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root of it should not cost a guinea ; nor, when expanded, will they quarrel 
with it, altliough it should not suit the geometrical admeasuren^ent of the 

connoisseur, 

Pan-fl<Hvcrs are at all times attended with trouble, and unless a gardener 
be kept, or the master or mistress of a family have much leisure, and, we 
may add, a taste for such employments, the pan-flower nursery will often 
fare badly. But the variety of flowers which thrive in the open garden in 
our climate is very great. One of the most agreeable of these is the single 
tvall-Jhwcry and althougli many of its varieties may not please the professed 
florist, these plants, scattered irregularly in the shrubbery, and in the 
borders, ahord, in the spring, a most delightful fragrance, which is often 
heightened by the fluUering of the bee about these flowers, of which this 
insect is remarkably fond. 

To enumerate all the flowers which are easily raised would occupy too 
much sfpace in our pages ; but those who desire at a small expense an 
agreeable variety, will And them for almost every season of the year in the 
following list : they are mentioned in the order, or neaily so, of their blos- 
soming : — Snow dropy (jocuSy Violet y He]mlicay AnevnonCy Daffodily Crown 
Imperiidy JoHcpiily Ihjavlnthy Damjy RanunculuSy Tulipy Aurividdy Polyau- 
ihnSy Canipamdasy Stocks, Lychnis , Pink, Carnation, Lychniden, Siceet-peas, 
Sweet -IVilUam, Everlasting peas. Poppies, Aconite, Convolvulus, Lark- 
spurs, Candy tuft. Thrift, Musk-Jlower, Holly-hock, Snap-dragon, Sun-flower, 
3Hgnonelic, Dee Mignonette, Lupine, Lilies, Lily of the valhy, Mary gold. 
Aft icon MarygoUU China aster, Chrysanthemums, Persicarias, Love-lies-bleed- 
ing, Dahlias, Michac/mas daisy, f Vinter chert ies, ^'c, Sfc, 

'J1ic flowering shrubs of ready growth are the Mezereon, tlie Almond, the 
Sweet briar, the Jasmine, numerous varieties of the Rose, Hydrangea, Lilac, 
Guelder rose, Syringa, Sumath, (chiefly for its beautiful pinnate leaves,) 
IVondhines, Southernwood, for its fragrant leaves, Laurnstinns, ^c. 3Iyr- 
tic may also he mentioned ; but, except in very sheltered situations, it will 
not hear tlie cold of our winters. 

A few of the more recently introduced shrubs and flowers may also be 
here enumerated. The Rlush China rose, or rasa Indica ; the Crimson China 
rose, or rosa semperjiortms ; the Macartney rose, or rosa brachteaia ; the 
Bramble Jiower rase, or rosa multijlora ; L dy Banks's rose, or rosa hanksiw ; 
the White moss lose ; tlie Ayreshire rose; and the Scots rose, rosa spinosissima^ 
We may also mention the Austrian rose as deserving especial notice j al- 
though not of very recent introduction. See our article Kosk. 

" Some very ornamental *Japan shrubs arc particularly deserving of no- 
tice. The ('orchorns japoaiens, or KerrMjaponica ; the Japan apple, or Py- 
rus japonica ; tlu^ Goldp/atit of Japan, or Auenba Japonica, 

'The Siberian lilac is also a ])retly shrub ; and the y ell ow - /lowered cur ran f, 
or Rihes aiireutv, reakes a fine appearance with its blossoms, when in a shel- 
tered place, or trained against a wall. 

The Irish Ivy, is a broad-leaved ivy, very ornamental ; the Irish Yew is 
also a fine object for a shrubbery ; the Irish Furze is a curious ornamen- 
ta‘ and useful plaift. These three are natives of Ireland. 

The Trec-piotiy, or montan, is a most beautiful ornament when in flower; 
it rcquiies temporary shelter during the winter. A great variety of. 
Piohies have been of late much cultivated : the corallina ; the paradoxa 
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fmhnatay or double fringed ; the peregiim compacta ; the alhiflora ; the 
daurica ; tfee teniiifolm ; tlic albijiora tatarica ; and the officinalis. See 
PioNY in the Appendix. 

The cnltivaton of the dahlia is fashionable ; it is a showy and orna- 
mental flower: there are two species of this gc uus, the superjlna and the 
frusiranea ; of the former, there arc purple, scarlet, and rose-coloured va- 
rieties ; of the latter, saffron -coloured and white. An account of this 
genus will be found in our Appendix, article Dahlia. 

Tlic Cardinal flower^ lobelia cardinalis^ has been long admired ; but it has 
been surpassed by the/hZgmy and the splendenSy two species (jf lobelias 
lately introduced, and fortunately more hardy, or at* least, more easily 
kept than the former; in mild winters they stand perfectly well in open 
borders. * 

Tlic Tiger-spotied lily^ or lillium tigrinum^ is a valuable acquisition ; they 
multiply by the root, or by means of the bulbs produced in the axillae of 
the leaves. 

The Mexican tigerffiower^ or iigridia pavonia^ succeeds pretty well in the 
front of a hot-house. The mots require to be taken up at the approach of 
winter, and to be kept carefully from the access of frost. 

Of the about 240 species of various beantv sn-e now cultivated. 
They are chiefly natives of the v’apo • ' i m some places of 

this country, a separate green-house has been set a])art for them under 
the name of the Heathery. They grow best in a mixture of bog earth and 
sand, and are generally propagated by cuttings. 

The number of showy Geraniums from seedling varieties, has greatly 
increased. Some of the finest are varieties of the pelargonium inqninnns^ 
a species of crane-bill with flowers intensely crimson, and semi-double ; 
others with large blossoms finely marked on a light ground, have sprung 
from the pelargonium cucullalum. See our Appendix, article Crank-bill. 

The Tree Mignonette^ although a hardy flower, and easily raised, must 
not be passed over. When kept in pots it will remain in flower through- 
out the winter. See Mignonkttk. 

The conservatory is now filled with thebeautiful acacias of New Holland ; 
these are not less remarkable for their singular foliage, than for the profu- 
sion in which they display their rich yellow flowers in tlu^ spring season. 

The Japan rose, or camellia Japonica^ has afforded some most beautiful 
varieties both with double red and with double white flowers. 

(i,* The Hydrangea is a beautiful flower, and succeeds in the open borders in 
sheltered districts , but it is often injured during the winter. In general 
the conservatory is the best place for it. 

Tender aquatics of the genera Nympheca, ov water-lily, Nupkar, Menyan- 
Ihes, and Nelumbium are now cultivated with great success in frames re- 
sembling those used for raising melons. The plants are placed in 
cisterns made of wood and lined with lead, about four feet in length and 
two and a half in breadth : these cisterns are plunged in tanner’s bark, 
or stable dung. ^ 

Great attention has for some years past been paid to the importa»jt sub- 
ject of rendering plants of warm countries siifliciciitly hardy to enable 
,thcm to sustain our variable climate. The most effectual way is to endeii’- 
vour to bring such plants to ripen their seeds in the open air in this coun- 

c 2 
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try with as little a'^sistance from glass as possible ; and then to sow these 
seeds, from which a more hardy progeny may be expected. 'Jhis mode, 
continued for several generations, may, most probably, completely uatu-* 
ralize the plant. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 

( ONTAINING RoTANY, MiNERAJ.OGY, AND ZOOI.OGY. 

In this department c»f our work, the articles are so numerous as to pre- 
vent any spccWication of them. What is said under Rotany, Minkra- 
LOGY, Zoology, and AIiGaA i ioN of Birds, should, of course, be carefully 
attended to. The article zoology, has been made as explicit as possible, 
by the addition of the common names of the irenera, or some of the chief 
species of the genera^ so as to direct the reader moat easily to the article 
which he may deshe to consult. As some of the genera, both in Botany 
as well as in Zoology, have no Rnglisli names, we have sometimes 
thonglif it more advisable to describe the genus under the name of a well- 
known sj)ecics, than to place it under a name with which the mere 
English reader might not be ac(|uainted. Thus the genus Scolopax is 
described under the artiele C/trlrw, one of its well-known species ; the 
same method has been observed with plants, particularly where one of 
the species should ha})pcn to be of importance. And sometimes, where 
the species is of great moment we have merely named it under its genus, 
and treated of the species separately, as in Botatoe, Turnip, Rape, &c. 

Throughout our work, unless mentioned to the contrary, the Liniican 
arrangements arc always to be understood as those to which we refer. 
It may be, pcrha|)s, al.^o necessary to mention, that instead of repeating 
the genus by name, or its initial letter, before every species, we merely 
place the article i/ie with the specific name. Thus, under the article 
JJecr^ the yJlces^ or Elk, must be understood with its generic name 
Cervns a/cest The Damn^ or Fallow deer, means Cervus dama. In this 
manner, by merely suj)plying the generic terms in every department of 
Natural history throughout our work, the names by which the species are 
known to the scientific will be aceurjitely found. Our reason for omitting 
the generic term, was, simply, to save room ; and by this explanation, we 
trust, the omission may be, by the most careless reader, readily supplied. 

When our artiele on was wAtten, we did not perceive the 

utility of giving the names of the Linnean classes and orders in our 
work ; having, however, seen reason to alter our opinion, we introduce 
them here, and have mentioned under each order, the name of one, or 
more of the genera, belbugiug to it, that the reader may more readily 
understand this arrangefnent:. To introduce all the generic names, is not 
within the limits of our design. 

Class I. or Monandria, consists of have two styles; it consists of Jive ge- 
sucli plants as bear hermaphrodite flow- nera ^ of these, the genus CaUltrichej or 
er>, furnished with but one stamen. Star-grass, is an example. 

The orders of this class .»re two : Mo- Class II. or Diandbia, consists of 
noi^f/ntfiy coiniireheiuling such plants as such plants as bear herniapbrodite 
hjvc but one stylvj it <*oiisists of flowers, furnished witli two stamens. 
twrnii^fuur iiCiiera, of wlilch tin* gemis The orders are three \ Monogynia^ Qom- 
amninum^ (linger, being one of its spe- prehends such plants as have but one 
c?es, may be taken as an example. style, and contains forty-one genera, of 

JJigynia comprehends such pUuts as which Syrmga, or Lilacy is an axamplo. 
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Digynia comprehends such plants as 
have two styles ; it contains two genera, 
of which ^nlhoxanthuniy or Vernal- 
grass, is an example. 

Trigynia comprehends such plants 
as have three styles j one genus only, 
Piper y or Pepper. 

Class III, or Triandhia, consistsof 
plants bearing hermaphrodite flowers, 
furnished with three stamens. I'lie 
orders are three: Monogynia^ compre- 
hending such plants us are described 
under the same orders in the preeetling 
classes. This order contains forty-six 
genera, of which Valeriana^ or ^'ale- 
rian, is an example. 

Digynia^ comprehending such plajits 
as are described under the same orders, 
in the preceding classes : forty genera, 
of which Hordeum^ or Barley, and 
Triticun\ or Wheat, are examples. All 
the plants ^f this order are grasses, and 
furnish grai^ for man, seed for birds, or 
food for cattle. 

Trigynia comprehends such plants 
as have three styles ; it contains eleven 
genera, of which Holosteunu or Chick- 
weed, is an example. 

Class IV., or Tetrandria, consists 
of sucli plants ns bear hermaphrodite 
flowers, furnished with four stamens. 
I'he flowers of this class are distin- 
guished from the fourteenth by having 
stamens of an crjnal length, while the 
fourteenth, having also four stamens, 
have two long and two short. The or- 
ders of this class are four : IMonogynia, 
as before ; one hundred and two genera, 
of which Scahiosay or Scabious, is an 
example. 

Digynia, as before ; seven genera, of 
which Cuscuta, or Dodder, is an ex- 
ample. 

Trigynia comprehends as before ; 
one g^nus, Boscia, a Cape plant, 

Tetragynia comprehends [)lants hav- 
ing four styles ; this order comprehends 
eight genera, of which Jlex, or Holly, 
is an example. 

Class V., or Pentandria, consists 
of such plants as bear hermaphrodite 
flowers, furnished with five stamens. 
The orders are seven : Monogynia, as be- 


fore ; two hundred and fifteen genera, of 
which Borago, or Borage, is an example. 

Digynia, as before j eighty genera, of 
which iJonium, or Hemrock, is an ex- 
ample. 

Trigynia, as before j twenty -one ge- 
neni, of which Viburnum, or Guelder 
rose, is an example. 

Tetragynia, as before ; two genera, 
of which Barnassia, or Grass of Par- 
nassus, is an example. ^ 

Pentagynia, comprcliends such ])1ants 
as have five styjes ; ten genera, of wbicii 
Stalice, or Sea lavviulcr, Is an example, 
Decagynia, coinjireliemls such plants 
as have ten styles, of whicii ,the only 
genus is Shrfflcria. 

Poly gy ilia, comprehends such plants 
as have many styles j tivo genera, of 
which Myosnrus, or Mouse-tail, is au 
example. 

(ylass VL, or Hexandria, consists 
of plants bearing liennaphroditc flow- 
ers, furnished with six stamens, Tlie 
flowers of this class are distinguished 
from tlie fifteenth by having the sta- 
mens of equal length, while in the fif- 
teenth, which have also six stamens, 
four are long and two short. Five or- 
ders : Monogynia, as before ; ninety- 
eight genera, of which Bromelia, or Pine 
apple, is an example. 

Digynia, as before j four genera, of 
which Oryza, or Rice, is an example. 

Trigynia, as before j eleven genera, of 
winch liumex, or Dock, is an example. 

Jlcxagyniu comprehends such plants 
ns have six styles ; iivo genera, of which 
J)amasonium, an Indian plant, is an 
example. 

Polygynia, ns before; one genus, 
Alisma, or Water plantain. 

Class Vll., or IIeptandria, consists 
of plants bearing hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, and furnished with Mivcii stamens. 
Four orders : JMorogynia, as before ; 
eleven geneia, of which Jrienialis, or 
Winter green, is an example. 

Digynia, as befoie, one genus, Li- 
meinn, a Chpe jdant ; three species. 

Tetragynia, as‘ before ; two gengra, 
of which Saururus, or Lizard’s ?ail, is an 
example. 
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Heptagynia contains such plants as 
have seven styles ; one genus, and one 
species, Septas^ a Cape plant. 

Class VIII., or Octandria, consists 
of such plants as bear hermaphrodite 
flowers, with eight stamens. Four or- 
ders ; Monogynia, as before : /{/'fy-Jive 
genera, of which Vacdnium^ or Whortle- 
berry, is an example. 

Digyjiia, as before ; fae genera, of 
which Moehringiaf or Mossy Chick- 
weed, an Alpine anivjal, is an example. 

Trigynia, as before ; seven genera, of 
which Polygonum is, an example. 

Tctragynia^ as before ; sLv genera, of 
which Ppris is an example. 

Class IX., or Ennkandria, consists 
of plants bearing hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, and having nine stamens. Three 
orders : Monogynia ; jive genera, of 
which Laurits^ or Bay, is an example. 

Tetragynia ; one genus, Rheum^ or 
Rhubarb. 

Hexagynia, as before ; one genus, 
BiitomuSf or Flowering rush. 

Class X., or Dkcandhta, compre- 
hends plants bearing hermuphrodile 
flowers, and having ten stamens. Five 
orders : Monogynia ; eiglity^two genera, 
of which Arbutus, or Strawberry-tree, 
is an example. 

Digynia ; twelve genera, of which. 
Hydrangea and Dianthus, or Pink, are 
examples. 

Trigynia ; twelve genera, of whic*h 
Stellaria, or Stitchwort, is an example. 

Pentagynia \ fuii. Iccu. .11.1,1, ui ^ nicii 

Sedum, or Stone ciop, is an example. 

Decagynia, as before ; two genera, of 
which Phytolacca, or American night- 
shade, is an example. 

Class XI., or Dodecandria, con- 
sists of such plants as bear Fiermaphrn- 
dite flowers, furnished witli*uny number 
of stamens, from twelve to nineteen, 
both inclusive. Six orders: Monogy^ 
nia; thirty^onc^eAwrd, of vihnch Asarum, 
or Asarabacca, is an example. 

Digynia ; two genera, of which AgrU 
monia, or Agrimony, is an example. 

Trigynia ; jive gej-era, of which Re^ 
seSa, o» Weld, is an example. 


Tetragynia ; two genera, of which 
Aponogetum, a Cape or Indian plant, is 
ail example. * 

Pentagynia ; two genera^ of which 
Glinus, or Blue dai.sy^ is an example. 

Dodecagynia, cum prebends such plants 
as liave twelve styles ; one genus only, 
the Sempervivum, or House leek. 

Class XII., or IcosANDRiA, consists 
of such plants as bear hermaphrodite 
flowers, having a calyx, iiiunophyllous, 
and concave ; the corol fastened by its 
claws to the inner side of the calyx ; the 
stamens twenty or more ; as the number 
of stamens in this class is not limited, 
attention must be paid to this descrip- 
tion, in order to distingnisii the flowers 
from those of the next class. This 
class furnishes the fruits in most esteem. 
The orders are five : Monogynia; twenty^ 
one genera, amongst which, the Amyg- 
dalus, or Almond, and the Prunus, or 
Plum, may be quoted as examples. 

Digynia j one genus only, IValdsteinia. 

Trigynia one genus only, Sesavium. 

Pentagynia ; six genera, ol' which 
Mespilus, or Medlar, and Pyrus, or 
Pear, are exanifilcs. 

Po/ygynia; nine genera, of which 
or Hose, Rubus, or Bramble, and Era- 
garia, or Strawberry, may be quoted 
as examples. 

Class XIII., or Poltandria, con- 
sists of such ))laiits as bear iierrnaphro- 
dite fiowers, fiiriiislied with many sta- 
mens. Tlie distinction between this 
class and the last may be known by re- 
fciring to the description of that class. 
5 ir orders : Monogynia; Jifty- two 
of which Papaver, or the Pojipy, and 
Nympheea, or Water lily, are examples, 

Digynia; six genera, of wliich Pceonia, 
or Pinny, is an example. 

Trigynia 5 three genera, of which Del- 
phinium, or Lark’s spur, and Aconitum, 
or Wolfs bane, are examples. 

Tetragynia; five geiieia, of wliich 
IFintera is an example. See Winter’s 
Bark. 

Pentagynia ; three genera, of wliich 
Nigella, or Fennel flower, is a specimen. 

^^^lygy^iof twenty-one genera, of winch 
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Jnemonef Clematu, Ranmculus, or 
Crow-foot, and Hellehorus^ or Hellebore, 
are specinlens. 

Class V., or Didynamia, consists 
of such plants as bear hermaphrodite 
flowers, furnished with four stamens, 
two of which are longer than the rest. 
The flowers of this class are, for the 
most part, almost upright, but inclining 
a little at an acute angle from the stem, 
that the cord may more easily cover 
the anthers, and that the pollen may 
fall on the stigma, and not be soaked 
with rain. Two orders : Gymnios^ 
permiat comprehends such plants as 
have four naked seeds, excepting Phry- 
ma, which is nionospermous ; forty-one 
genera, of which Lavandula^ or Laven- 
der, and Mentha^ or Mint, are specimens. 

ylngiospermia, comprehending plants 
having the seed in a pericarp, and the 
stigma commonly obtuse. Eighty-six 
genera, of which Digitalis, or Fox glove, 
Euphrasia, or Eye bright, and Scrophu- 
laria, or Fig wort, are specimens. 

Class XV., or Tetradynamia, con- 
sists of such plants as bear herinapliro- 
dite flowers, furnished with six stamens, 
of which two are shorter than the rest. 
The flowers of this class are of a parti- 
cular structure 3 the corol is Cruciform, 
having four equal petals ; the seeds are 
roundish. Two orders: Siliculosa, corn- 
prehending those plants whose pericarp 
is a Silide, a little pod or pouch ; twenty 
genera, of which Cochlearia, or Scurvy 
grass, is a specimen. 

Siliquosa comprehends those |)lants 
whose pericarp is a sihque, or proper 
husk, cod, or shell. Eighteen genera, 
of which Brassica, or Cabbage, Sinapis, 
or Mustard, and Raphanus, or Radish, 
are specimens. 

Class XVI., or Monadelphia, con- 
sists of such plants as bear hermaphro- 
dite flowers, furnished with one set of 
united stamens. The flowers of this 
order are pentapetalous, the petals heart- 
shaped ; the pericarp a capsule divided 
into as many loculaments as there are 
pistils ; its figure various in the diflerctit 
genera ; seeds kidney-shaped. Eight 
orders: Triandria, comprehending plants 
having three starncQi ; Jive genera, of 


which TamarinduB,' or Tamarind, is a 
specimen. 

Pentandria contains such plants as 
have five stamens ; nine genera, of which 
Hermannia, a Cape genus, is an exam- 
ple. 

Heptandria comprehends plants hav- 
ing seven stamens ; one genus only. 
Pelargonium, or ('lane-bill : a very ex- 
tensive tribe, and similar to the gera- 
nium. 

Oclandria conyirehesds jMants having 
eight stamens^; two genera, one of which 
jlitonia, a (Jape ,shrui), with flesh-co- 
loured flowers, is an example. 

Decandria comprehends plants having 
ten stamens ‘,fve genera, of which Gera- 
nium is a w(‘ll known example. I'he 
species of this genus singularly vary in 
the numher of stamens and other cir- 
cumstances. 

Endecandria comprehends plants hav- 
ing eleven stamens ; one genus only, 
lirownea, a South American tribe. 

Dodecandria comprehends plants hav- 
ing twelve stamens ; nine genera, of 
which Helicteris, or Screw-tree, is a 
specimen. 

Polyandria comprehends plantshaving 
mail) stamens ; twenty-eight genera, of 
which Althcca, or Maisli mallow, ^/cca, 
or Holly hock, and Malva or Mallow, 
are well known specimens. 

Cla.ss XVIL, or Diadki.phia, con- 
sists of such plants as bear hermaphro- 
dite flowers, furnished with two sets of 
united stamens. The ordinary situa- 
tion of the flowers is obrujiiely pendu- 
lous. Four orders : Pentandria, as be- 
fore; one genus, Monniera, a (jiuiana 
plant. 

Heiandria comprehends plantshaving 
six stainbns ; two genera, of which Fu- 
maria, or*Fumitory, is an example. • 

Oclandria as before ; three genera, of 
which Poly gala, or Milk wort, is a spe- 
cimen. 

Decandria as before ; seventy-two ge- 
nera, of which Lupinus, or Lupine, 
Dolichos, or Cow itch, Glycyrrhiza, or 
Liquorice, and, or Pe.i, are ex- 
amples. 9 

C^lass XVIII., or Polydelpiha, 
coii^ista of plants hearing hermapbr^lite 
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flowers, and furnished with many sets 
of united stamens. 7'hc flowers have 
no particular further character than is 
expressed in the title. Four orders : 
Pentandria, one j^enus only, Theobroma^ 
Cacao, or Chocolate-tree, 

Dodecandria ; two genera, of which 
Bubroma^ or Bastard cedar, is an exam- 
ple. 

Icosandria comprehends plants having 
twenty stamens in each set ; one genus 
onl}^ Cilrus] or Citroip 

Poiyandria having many stamens in 
each set ; seven generji, ol‘ winch Hype~ 
ricumt or St. John’s wort, is an example. 
\ Class XIX. or Synuenesia, consists 
of such plants as bear compound flow- 
ers. In this class there is no true peri- 
carp, although in some there is a coria- 
ceous crust : seed single, oblong. Five 
orders : Polygamia ^equalis compre- 
hending such plants as have compound 
flowers, of which the florets are all her- 
maphrodite. Seventy-three genera, of 
which Laluca, or Lettuce, Cardans, or 
Thistle, and Leontodon^ or Dandelion, 
are specimens. 

Polygainia superjlua, comprehends 
such plants as have the florets of the 
disk herinaphrodite, and those of the 
radius female. Sixty-one genera, of 
which Artemisia, orMugwort, Beilis, or 
Daisy, and Tanacetum, or Tansy, are 
examples. 

Polygamia frustranea comprehends 
such plants as have the florets of the 
disk hermaphrodite, and those of the 
radius neuter. Sixteen gemna, all ra- 
diate, of which Helianthus, or Sun-flow 
er, is a specimen 

Polygamia necessaria, comprehends 
such plants as have the florets of the 
disk male, and those of the radius fe- 
male. Twenty-two genera^ most of 
which are radiate, of which Calendula, 
or Marigold, is an example. 

Polygamia segregata comprehends 
such plants as have many paitial cups 
contained in the common calyx, which 
separate and surround iho jioscules, Se 
venteen genera, of whicti Speer anthus, or 
GloLe-fltwcr, and Kckinnps, or Globe 
thistle, 

Class XX. or GynandaU, consists 


of such plants as have the stamens grow- 
ing either upon the style itself, or upon 
a receptacle that stretches ofit into the 
form of a style, and supports both the 
stamens and the pistil. Four orders ; 
Dinndria, plants having two stamens ; 
fourteen genera, of which Orchis is an 
example. 

Triandria having three stamens : one 
genus, Salacia, 

tlexandria ; one genus only, Aristolo’* 
chia, or Birth wort. 

Dodecandria ; one genus, Cytinus, or 
Rape of Cistus. 

Clai'S XXL or Monoccia, consists of 
such plants us have no hermaphrodite 
flowers, but bear both male and female 
flowcTs on the same plant. Bight orders : 

Monandria comprehends such plants 
as have their male flowers furnished 
with one stamen ; ten genera, of which 
Artocarpus, or Bread-fruit tree, is an 
example. 

Diandria comprehends lants having 
their male flowers furnished with two 
stamens ; two genera, of which Lemna, 
or Duck’s meat, is a s[)ccimen. 

Triandna conialns the plants which 
have their male flowers furnished with 
three stamens j nineteen gcneia, of which 
Zea, or Indian corn, is a specimen. 

Telrandria contains the plants whose 
male flow<*is are furnished with four 
stamens. Twelve genera, of which 717o- 
rus, or the Mulberry, is an exain[)le. 

Pentandria contains the plants whose 
male flowers are furnished with live sta- 
raeiis. Bight genera, of which Amaran^ 
thus, or Amaranth, is an example. 

Hexandria, the plants whose male 
flowcirs are furnished with six stamens. 
Seven genera, of which Cocos, or the 
Cocoa-tree, is a specimen. 

Polyandria, the plants whose male 
flow irsare furnished with many stamens. 
Twenly-three genera, of which Quercus, * 
or oak, JvglanSy or Walnut, and Bogus, 
or Beech, are well-known specimens. 

Monadelphia, the plants which have 
their male flowers furnished with one 
set of united stamens. Twenty -one ge- 
nera, of which Pinus, or i^iie, is an 
example. 

Class XXlIf or DiceciAi consists of 
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plants having no hermaphrodite flowers, 
but bear male and female flowers on 
distinct pldiits. Fourteen orders : il/o- 
nandria contains those plants which 
have their male flowers furnished with 
one stamen ijive genera, of which Pan^ 
darius, or Screw-pine, is a specimen. 

Diandriot plants having their male 
flo«* ers furnished with two stamens ; 
t\reB genera, of which Salix, or the Wil- 
low, is a specimen. 

Triandria^ plants having their male 
flowers furnished with three stamens ; 
eleven genera, of which Empetrum^ or 
iierry- bearing heath, is an example. 

Tetrandria^ plants having their male 
flowers furnished with four stamens ; 
nine genera, of which Viscum^ or Mistle- 
toe, and Myricayov Candleberry myrtle, 
are examples. 

Pentandria^ plants having their male 
flowers furnished with five stamens ; 
sixteen genera, of which Cannabis, or 
Hemp, and llumulus, or Hop, aie spe- 
cimens. 

Hexandria, plants having their male 
flowers furnisfied with six stamens ; 
eight genera, of which Tamus, or 13 lack 
Bryony, is an example. 

Octandria, plants having their male 
flowers furnished with eight stamens. 
7%re6*jgenera, of which Populus, or Pop- 
lar, is a familiar example. 

Knneandria, {liants having their male 
flowers furnished with nine stamens. 
Two genera, of which Mercurialis, or 
Mercury, is an example. 

Decandria, |>lants having their mule 
flowers furnished with ten stamens. 
Three genera, of which Carica, or Pa- 
paw-tree, is an example. 

Dodecandria, plants having their male 
flowers furnished with twelve stamens. 
Four genera, of which Menispermum, or 
Moon-seed, is a specimen. 

Icosandria^ plants having their male 
flowers furnished with many stamens 
inserted into the calyx. Three genera, 
of which Xylosma is an example. 

Polyandfia, plants having their male 
flowers furnished with many stamens. 
Four genera, of which Cliffortia, an ever- 
green tribe of the Cape, is an example. 

MonadelphiOf plants having their male 


flowers furnished with one set of united 
stamens. Nine genera, of which Junu 
perus, or Jumper, and Taxus, or Yew, 
are specimens. 

Gynandria, plants which have their 
mule flowers furnished with stamens, 
that grow out of a kind of style, or im- 
perfect pistil, the perfect one being in 
the female flower. One genus, Clutia. 

Class XXiir, or PoLYGAMlA, 
consists of »uch plants as bear herma- 
phrodite flowers,«and also either male 
or female flov^ers, or both. Three or- 
ders ; Monoecia » comprehends such 
plants as have the polygamy on the same 
plant; twenty*eight genera, , of which 
Musa, or Plantain tree, Acer, or Maple, 
and Mimosa, or Sensitive plant, are spe- 
cimens. 

Ditjecia, plants having the polygamy 
on two distinct plants. Fourteen ge- 
nera, of which Fraxinus, or As#h, is one. 

Triaecia, comprehends such plants 
as have the polygamy on three distinct 
fdants. Three genera, of which Ficus, or 
Fig, is one. 

Class XXIV, or Ckyptogamia, 
consists of such plants as conceal their 
fructifications, having their flowers 
either within the fruit, or so small as 
not to be percejitible to the naked eye. 
Five orders : Filices, or Ferns, compre- 
hending such plants as are dorsiferous, 
or which hear fruit on the back of the 
leaf. Thirty-eight genera, of which 
Polypodium, or Polypody, and Adian» 
thurn or Maiden-hair, are spetimens. 

The Musci, or Mosses, have the female 
flowers distinct and without any pistil; 
they consist only of a naked coracle, 
with scarcely any cotyledon, or tunic. 
Twenty-th^Tee genera, of viWich Poly tri- 
chum, or Golden Maiden-hair, and 
Hypnum, dr Feather moss, are speci- 
mens. 

HepaticiV. The characters of the 
plants of this order is frondo.-e herb, 
and cup>ules, without lid or veil, seven 
genera, of whicii Jungermannia, is a 
specimen. 

A! gee, or Flag.4, have their root .;^em 
and leaf all in one. Twelve of 

which Fucus, or Sea-wrack, and Ulya, 
are examples. 
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' Fungit or Mushrooms. I'his order fectly known. Fifty - two genera, of 
contains those plants which have gills which Lycoperdon^ or pulf-ball, is an 
underneath ; the fructification imper- example. 


Besides this artificial sexual arrangement, naturalists have attempted 
to discover what has been called the natural method of classification. 
Indeed, Linnaeus divided vegetables into what he called fifty-eight na- 
tural divisions ; these divisions have been since much simplified, and 
may be reduced to the following eight : Fungi^ or Funguses ; Alga:^ 
or Sea-weed ; Musciy or Mosses ; Filices^ or Ferns ; Gramma^ or Grasses ; 
Lilia, or Lilies with bulbous, or tuberous roots ; Palmce, or Palms ; 
Plantce, or Plants, including every vegetable that cannot be arranged 
under the preceding heads. They are herbee, herbs ; snffrutices, or 
undershrubs ; frutices, or shrubs ; and arhores, or trees. 

On the method of protecting plants, or recovering plants from the 
effects of intense cold, &c. see a paragraph in the section entitled Ana- 
tomy^ Diet, Regimen, and Medicine, in this introduction ; see also our 
articles Cold and Frost. 

From the progress which Botany has lately made, there is reason for 
believing that the sexual system of Linna3us will, in time, give way to a 
more natural method of arrangement ; but it does not belong to us to 
lead in such a subject. We have endeavoured to describe the science 
of Botany as it is, rather than what it ought to be. 

ACCIDENTS. 

There is no situation or condition in human life, but what is liable to a 
great variety of serious accidents, against which it is not always possible 
to guard by the greatest care and foresight. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, therefore, to remember, that in every accident, one of the greatest 
and most powerful assistants in remedying it is Presknck of mind. In 
every accident happening either to others or to ourselves, we ought in- 
stantly to consider how it may be best remedied. This consideration will 
most probably excite a proper train of thought, and prevent the introduc- 
tion of fear, which too often paralyses the mind, or renders our efforts 
mischievous. We have given various directions for acting in probable 
conjunctures, in different parts of our work ; it may be convenient to 
name the chief articles here. If acids of jr'y kind have been accidental- 
ly taken by mistake in large quantities, the article Aquafortis should be 
at once consulted. 


Accidents Avsenic Bleeding at the nose 

Adds Asphyxia Blown 

Air Azote Boat, the life 

Alkalies Barytes Bruises 

Aneurism Bear s foot Burning glass 

Anger Bed, ^c. Bums 

Animation Bee-sting Carbureiied hydrogen 

Antidotes Bite o/’a mad dog, see Chalk 

Apsplexif ** also Hydrophobia Chai'conl, the fumes of 

Aquafortis Blood letting Cocculus Indians 

Aifia regia Bleeding, see Wound Cold, see also Travelling 

b 2 
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Combustion^ spontaneous 

Conductor 

Copper •» 

Cork jacket 
Corrosive sublimate 
Crab 

Cramp in the stomach 
Cut of thejinger 
Death 
Dislocation 

Drinking cold water when 
the body is hot 
Drowning 

Drunkenness^ see Poisons 
Electricity 
Emetic Tartar 
Epilepsy 

Painting, see Swooning 
Falling down of the anus 
Fire 

F'ire cocks 
Fire engine 
Fire escape 

Fits, see CorivuIsions,Epi~ 
lepsy. Hysterics, and 
Spasms 

Fly, the Spanish 
Fox glove 

F'raclnrcs, concerning 
which, see also Wounds 
Frost 
Galvanism 

Gullet, see Qisophagus 
Glass 

Gun - shot wounds, see 
wounds 

Hanging, see suspension 
by the cord 
Haemorrhage 
Hetnlock, see Poisons 
Henbane, see Poisons 
Hunger 


Hydrophobia 

Hysterics 

If^'ancy 

Infants, born apparently 
dead, see Parturition 
Laurel, see Prussic acid 
Laurel water, see Prussic 
acid 

Laudanum, see Poisons 
Lead 

Life preserver 

Life~raft 

Ligature 

Lightning 

Lime 

Midwife, see Parturition 

Moiphia 

Muriatic acid 

Muscle 

Mushwom 

Night life buoy 

Nightshade, see Poisons 

Nitre, or nitrate of potash 

Nitric acid 

Nux vomica 

Oil of vitriol, see Aqua 
fortis and Poisons 
Opium, see Poisons 
Oxalic Acid 
Palsy 
Parturition 

Phosphorus, see jiqua 
fort'is 

Plantain, the water 
Poisons 

Potash, see Alkalies and 
Poisons 
Prussic acid 

Quicksilver, see Corrosive 
sublimate and Poisoits 
Ilealgar,see Arsenic and 
Poisons , 


Ribj 

Rupture 

Rye, see Poisons 

Scald 

Serpent 

Shipwreck, see also Ap^ 
pendix Shipwreck 
Shoulder 

Silver, see Poisons 

Skull 

S(gip 

'^Soda, see Alkalies 
Spitits, ardent, see Poisons 
Sprain 
Stomach 
Sugar 
Sulphur 
Sulphuric acid 
Suspension bp the cord 
Swallowing of bones, glass, 
pins, ^c. see Glass, 
(Esophagus, Pins, ^c. 
Swoon 
Thorn-apple 
Thunder 

Tobacco, see Poisons 
Tourniquet 

Travelling, see Wounds 
Upas, see Nux vomica 
Verdigris, see Copper, Cor- 
rosive sublimate, and 
Poiso7ts 

Vitriol, see Sulphuric acid. 

Wasp, stingo/, see Poisons 
Wells, see Poisons 
Wounds, Bleeding, ^c. 
Wreck, see Shipwreck, see 
also Appendix Ship- 
wreck, 


hi accidents arisingfrom poisons of any kind, it will be, perhaps, most advi- 
sable for the reader to refer to the general ’ TAni . Y . of poisons at the conclu- 
sion of our article Poisons, where will be found a compendious summary of 
the treatment of almost every kind of jioison. More minute jtff^rtidtilars 
may be afterwards obtained by careful reference to the several heads. 
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CHEMISTRY, mduding the PREPARATION OF MEDICINES. ^ 

The study of Chemistry ought to form a part of the education of every 
member of Society : for in its practical application, every one is more 
or less interested. In order to study this science effectually, it is neces- 
sary to consider well the nature of Attraction^ Lights Heaty and Electricity ^ 
and also the elements or first principles into which bodies have hitherto 
been resolved. These bodies, or elements, formerly erroneously suppos- 
ed to consist of only four, namely earth, air, water, and fire, amount 
in number, according to our present acquired knowledge, to be- 
tween fifty and sixtyi*of which oxygen^ chlorincj iodiney hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, sulphury phos^horuSy carbon, boron, and the metals commonly so 
called, as well as other substances now known to possess metallic proper- 
ties, such as potassium and sodium, arc deserving particular attention. 
The student who is desirous of understanding the principles of this 
science should not only direct his attention to these articles in our work, 
but also to our articles 

Adds Charcoal Gallic add Nooth*s appa~ Spirit of wine 

Air Chanistry Galvanism ratus Steel 

Ammonia Cold Gas Oxalic acid Sugar 

Atmosphere Colour ••mdking Gas-holder Oxide Sulphate 

Azote Crystallization Laboratory Poison Sulphuric acid 

Barometer DistiVation Lime Potash Test 

Brewing Dyeing Magnesia Proportion, de- Thermometer 

Carburettedhy- Evaporation Mineral wafer's finite Thunder 

drogen Fermentation Mortar Radiant matter Urine 

Carbonic acid Flame Muriatic acid Salt Vinegar, and 

Chemical affi^ Food Citric acid Soda Wine, §c. 

niiy Furnace 

Relative to the Preparation of Medicines, our articles Materia medi- 
ca and Pharmacy ought to he carefully consulted, as well as the indivi- 
dual subjects throughout our work, and also 


Calomel 

Decoction 

Iron 

Poultice 

Spirit 

Camphor 

Drenches 

Laboratory 

Quacic medi- 

Spirit of tviiie 

Cerate 

Essence 

Liniment 

cines 

Syrup 

Clyster 

Gum 

Ointment 

Quicksilver 

Tincture 

Colocynth 

Horse-ball 

Pill 

Saline draught Vinegar, and 

Confection 

Infusion 

Plaster 

Soda 

Wine, ^c. 

Conserve 

Ipecacuanha 

Potash 




Our forms for the preparation of Medicines will be found very nume- 
rous. We are not aware that we have omitted one which can be of use 
to the domestic prescriber. When we have only mentioned the name 
of a compound medicine, without describing the method of making it, 
our reasons, in general, for omitting to do so, were the complexity and 
difficulty of its manipulation. We have not deemed it necessary, inva- 
riably, to mention t^c Pharmacopoeia whence many of our forms are 
taken ; but the most useful from that of the London College of Physicians 
will be found embodied in our work ; as well as many others, not in that, 
nof indeed in any other Pharmacopoeia. 
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We trust, therefore, that our readers will find in this section of our 
work acqmpletc Family dispensatory : such, at least, it has been our aim 
to make it. 

Although vve are no friends to quack medicinesy generally, yet it became 
necessary, in a work of this nature, to take some notice of them, in order 
that the reader may become acquainted with their preparation, and to 
judge of their intrinsic importance as medicines. We are enabled from 
peculiar sources of information to do this, and have, under the separate 
heads of Beaum de vicy Bateman* s dropSy British oily Daffy's i£/mr. Dai- 
ly's Carmmativey Essence of Pepperminty Godfrey's Cordialy James's Pow- 
dery Pomade divincy Portland Powdery Steers's OpodeldoCy Stoughton's 
Dropsy Turlington's Balsamy as well as the general head of Quack Medi- 
cines, withdrawn the mystic veil from these nostrums. 

ANATOMY, DIET, REGIMEN, and MEDICINE. 

Although a knowledge of anatomy cannot be complete without the 
demonstration found in dissecliony and a study of the natural suhjecty yet, an 
outline of the science may, and ought to be acijuired, by those who have 
not the opportunity of prosecuting it in a better way, through the me- 
dium of books. We have not deemed it necessary to treat of this sci- 
ence at large, but in a compeudium under our article Anatomy, and un- 
der the articles 


Abdomen 

Eye 

Life 

Perspiration 

Taste 

Artery 

Face 

Liter 

Pleasure 

Teeth 

Bile 

Flesh 

Lungs 

Pulse 

Temperament 

Bladder 

Ganglion 

Mesentery 

Respiration 

Thirst 

Blood 

Gestation 

Mind 

Saliva 

Thoracic duct 

Body 

Hair 

Muscle 

Skin 

Thorax 

Brain 

Heart 

Neck 

Skull 

Tongue 

Breast 

Heel 

Nerve 

Sleep 

Tonsils 

Chyle 

Hunger 

Nufrithn 

Spinal marrow 

Trachea 

Comparntwe 

Injection 

CEsophagus 

Spine 

Urine 

Anatomy 

Iris 

Pancreas 

Stethoscope 

Uvula 

Diaphragm 

Irritability 

Parturition 

‘ tornach 

VeinSy ^c. 

Digestion 

Kidneys 

Pericardium 

Sympathy 


will he found a succinct account orevery important part of the human body^ 
without some knowledge of which no one can be competent to judge of 
disease, nor of the exhibition of medicines for \U cure. 


On Diet and Rkgimkn scarcely too much attention can be bestowed, 
at least by the valetudinarian and those who arc suffering under disease : 
for upon a proper regulation of the diet, with a due exercise of the 
bodily functions, and a rational control of the passions of the mind, 
considerably more depends in obtaining or retaining health, than upon 
the administration of medicine. We have, therefore, applied ourselves 
with some assiduity to these subjects, and intreat the reader to attend 
particularly to our admonitions, feeling persuaded that, if attqpdcd to, 
with proper discrimination, they will be accompanied with beneficial 
results. The articles to which wc would more immediately direct dur 
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readers arc Abstinences-^ Aliment^ — Appetites — Baths — Beds — Beefs — BeeJ- 
teas — Breads — Breakfast, — Broth, — Brush, — Catarrh, — Cleanlineis, — Diet, 
— Dinner, — Dress, — Dyspepsia, — Exercise, — Food, — Labour s-t-Sleep , — 
Soups — Supper, — Tea, ^c. These, and Anxiety, Affiictwn, Despair, Hap- 

piness, Hope, §-c., with many others in our work which need not be enu- 
merated here, ought to be most carefully studied by every one who is 
anxious for his own health, or for that of his family. To our Mothers, 
in particular, we would address ourselves, trusting that by a careful 
study of our work, and in which the article Infancy must not be ne- 
glected, tlwy will find themselves frequently enabled to prevent many 
diseases; and by eCfirm, yet afi'ectionate treatment of their children, 
without improper indiilgence, (than which nothing is more mischievous 
to their corporeal and moral well-being,) they may tiiur? see them arrive 
at maturity with health of body, and a vigorous and wxll-disciplined 
mind. And let our mothers never forget this important truth, that on 
them chiefly, on them more immediately, depends the formation of the 
human character, its dispositions, its habits, and its virtues. 

Relative to Medicine, we would impress upon the reader’s attention 
the great responsibility of givmg medicines at all times ; a7id that it is 
much hettci' in disease to give nothing than to give that of the efficacy and 
utility of tvhich we are not fully aware. In truth, as much knowledge is 
required to determine when medicine ought not, as when it ought, to be 
given. The giving of it wantonly or heedlessly deserves, therefore, severe 
reprehension. And in order that the reader may know when the attend- 
ance of a medical practitioner is absolutely necessary, in our observa- 
tioi^'. rn every disease this is invariably pointed out. 

'^riu 'ime, however, is, we believe, arrived, which Dr. Bed does pre- 
diclt (! was not far distant, when instruction concerning the causes of 
healih and disease should form a necessary part of all rational educa- 
tion ; and if in this our work we, in any degree, contribute to that instruc- 
tion, wc shall conceive ourselves eminently fortunate. 

We have, under our articles Brunonian System and Medicine, given 
the outlines of the only theory of medicine which appears to be at all 
agreeable to the nature of things, and the human constitution. It may 
be useful to recapitulate that system here, in the words of the cele- 
brated Beddoks, whose elucidations of Brown’s theory form, perhaps, 
the best monument to his own as well as to Brown’s memory. 

To every animated being is allotted a certain portion only of the 
quality or principle on which the phenomena of life depend. This 
principle is denominated Excitability. See Excitability. 

The excitability varies in different animals, and in the same animal at 
different times. As it is more intense the animal is more vivacious, or ‘ 
more susceptible of the action of excitwg powers. 

Exciting powers may be referred to two classes : external, as beat, 
food, wine, poisons, contagions, the blood, secreted fluids, and air ; 
internal, as the functions of the body itself, muscular exertion, thinking, 
emotion, and passion. 

Life is a forced state : if the exciting powers be withdrawn, death 
ensues, as certainly as when the excitability is gone. 
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The excitement may be too grcat^ too small^ or in just measure. See 
Excitement. 

By too great excitement weakness is induced, because the excitability 
becomes defective ; this is indirect debility : when the exciting powers, 
or stimulants, arc withheld, weakness is induced, and this is direct 
debility. Here the excitability is in excess. 

Every power that acts on the living frame is stimulant, or produces 
excitement by expending the excitability. Thus, although a person 
accustomed to animal food may grow weak if he lives upon vegetables, 
still the vegetable diet can only be considered as producing an effect 
the same in kind with animal, though inferior in degree. Whatever 
powers, therefore, we imagine, and however they vary from such as are 
habitually applied to produce due excitement, they can only weaken 
the system by urging it into too much motion, or suffering it to sink 
into languor. 

The excitability is seated in the medullary portion of the nerves, and 
in the muscles. (Sec Irritability and Nerve.) As soon as it is any 
where affected, it is immediately affected every where ; nor is the 
excitement ever increased in a part, while it is generally diminished in 
the system ; in other words, different parts can never be in opposite 
states of excitement.* Sec Symi'athy. 

We are disposed to agree with Dr. Brown in the opinion that there 
are only two orders of general diseases ; one commonly termed Inflam- 
matory, or sthenic, which arises from excessive action of the living 
powers, and is produced by excess of stimuli on the excitability; t!»c 
other, which arises from a deficiency of stimuli on the excitabilii\ , 
commonly termed diseases of Debility, or Asthenic. But wc think 
Dr. Brown has made a great mistake in the application of his theory 
to practice ; and it is this error, we believe, which has contributed to 
bring his theory into (]uesti()n : Injlaniniatoi'y diseases are, we suspect, 
much more frequent than Dr. Brown would have us believe. 

The great excellence, however, of the Brunonian tlicory, as applied 
not only to the practice of physic, but to the general conduct (if the 
health is, that it impresses on the mind a sense of the impropriety and 
danger of going from one extreme to another. The human frame is 
capable of enduring great varieties if time be given it to accommodate 
itself to different states. The greatest mischief is done in the transi- 
tion from one state to another. In a low state of excitement we are 
not rashly to induce a high state of excitement; nor, when elevated to 
the latter, are we suddenly to descend to the former, but step by step, 
and as one from the top of a high tower descends to the ground. 

from hasty and violent changes the human frame always suffers ; 
its particles are tom asunder, its organs injured, the vital principle, 
impaired, emd disease, often death, is the inevitable conseqtience. 

This doctrine is frequently most strikingly exemplified in persons 
for a long time deprived of food, persons benumbed with cold, &c. 
In such cases the application of a common stimulus, even in tbs usual 

* See llic EUmentt of Medicine by John Buown, MJJ. ; with a Biographical Pr^ace. 'Ay 
Thomas Biiiuoobs, M.D., page cxxxvii, 1795. 
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quantity, will very often produce dangerous consequences, and some- 
times death. See Cold, Catarrh, Hunger, Thirst, Traveling* &c. 

So, on the contrary, the sudden abstraction of powerful Se^imuli, to 
which we have been long accustomed, such as certain food and drink, 
&c., will very often produce disease : many of the paroxysms of gout 
may be traced to this cause alone. See Gout. 

The simplicity, and, we may add, beauty of these law's, are not only 
applicable to all animal, but to all vegetable nature* Thus, should any 
plant become frozen during the night, and the warm rays of the sun 
fall suddenly upon it in the morning, the death of the leaves generally, 
and sometimes thd whole plant, is often the result. The remedy is 
either to protect the plant so as to prevent its being frozen, the most 
provident way ; or,' when frozen, to cover it from the immediate contact 
of the sun’s rays, till its accumulated irritability is gone olf ; or, if it be 
a moveable plant, the shade of a wall will be desirable ; or very cold 
W'ater or snow may be applied to it : warm rooms, stoves, &c. will be 
invariably mischievous. 

But we must hasten to conclude this section. To enumerate the 
articles in our work which relate to medicinal subjects is w'holly un- 
necessary; besides the articles already mentioned in this section, 
jlgiiCy Cancer^ Co^ttugian^ Costiveness, Cow-pox, Dose, Fever^ Gravel, 
Il7/poc/io7idriasis, Infancy, Insafiity, Liver, Materia Medica, Parfuritioti, 
Plague, Physician, Poison, Predispositioji, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Small- 
pox, Stone, Typhus, and Wounds, are those which are deserving the 
reader’s most careful attention, and those also from w'hich, we trust, mucli 
useful and important information may be obtained. 

Of the treatment of the Diseases of Horses, and other animals, it is 
to be latnented that so little is actually known ; more especially relative 
to the latter. On this head our article farriery may be consulted, and, 
of course, the several diseases in the order of the alphabet. The 
knowledge of persons calling themselves farriers, in the country, is, in 
general, to be suspected ; exceptions there no doubt are; but the intel- 
ligent reader will often find it to his advantage to rely upon his own 
judgment, assisted by our directions, rather than on the quackery of an 
illiterate pretender. 

AllTS AND MANUF.XTURES. 

The Arts and Main/factures arc undergoing continual improvement. 
Under this head we have collected all which appeared most practicable 
and useful* Besides num'erous detached article^ in our work, the heads 
Bleaching, Bread, Breiving, Building, Colour -making. Distillation, Dye->^ 
ing. Gas, Ink, Iron, Lump, Lead, Leather, Lime, Lithography, Malt, 
Materia Medica, Mortar, Paper, Pharmacy, Plumbery, Potash, Printing', 
Road, Salt, Scouring, Soap, Steam, Stone, Stucco, Sugar, Sulphur^ Tan- 
ning, Timber, Varnish, Vinegar, Wine, and Wood, may be particularly 
Consulted. 

^ • Dum Liher astra petiR, volitans trepidantibus alis 

Irruis immemori parvula gntta mari ; 

• Me quoque, me currente rot^ revoluhilis setas 

Volverit in tenebras, I liber, ipse sequur* Darwin. 
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ABDOMEN. 


ABDOMEN, or the lower belly, is 
one of* the most important regions of 
the human bod}', not only on account 
of its various contents, but also fVoia 
its exposed situation. 

The abdomen extends, longitudinal- 
ly from that cavity or hollow, usually 
called the pit of the stomach, to the 
lower part of the trunk : it is defended, 
in front, by the abdominal muscles ; 
behind by the verttbree of the back; 
and, on both sides, by the false ribs. 

The whole intestinal canal forms one 
continued tube of greater or less capa- 
city, beginning with the stomach, and 
terminating at the anus. This canal 
is, generally, six times tl»e length of 
the whole human subject, in propor- 
tion to the person’s stature, and is, by 
nature, divided into two distinct parts ; 
namely, the anterior, or uppermost, 
which is next to the stomach, com- 
prising what are called the thin or small 
intestiires, which till the middle or fore 
parts of the belly ; and tlie posterior, 
or lowermost, where we tind the large 
intestines occupying the sides, and both 
the upper and lower parts of that cavity. 
The former are again divided into the 
duodenum^ or twelve-inch gut; they^'u- 
97«m, nr empty gut ; and the ileumy or 
crooked gut ; and the latter, or larger 
portion, intotlie coeemny or blind gut; 
the colorty or hollow gut, being the 
largest of all the intestines ; and the 
rectumy or the straight excretory gut, 
which terminates in the anus. 

On opening the abdomen, we ob- 
serve its viscera and intestines in the 
I 


following situation: after hiTlng re- 
moved the skin and the muscles, we 
discover the peritoneumy a membrane 
which envelopes all the viscera of the 
lower belly. This being divided, the 
omentumy or caul, appears floating on 
the surface of the intestines, which are 
seen in a moist and loose state, making 
numerous windings through the whole 
cavity. On the uppermost part of the 
belly, under the midriff or diaphragm 
(which separates the lungs, heart, &c. 
from the abdominal viscera), and tovi urds 
the middle, but rather inclining to tlie 
right side, lies the liver ; and near its 
concave surface is the gall-bladder; 
somewhat to the left, and partially un- 
der the liver, is the stomach; and, 
laterally, contiguous to it, the spleen : 
near and under the stomach is also the 
pancreas. The kidneys are placed about 
the middle of the lumbar region, or 
the loins, while the urinary bladder, 
and the parts of generation, are situated 
ill tlie lower division of the belly : in 
that bony cavity, which is denominated 
the pelois or bason, and the sides of 
which form what are commonly called 
the hips. 

The viscera of the abdomen are, in 
common with other parts of the body, 
liable to a variety of diseases, the most 
formidable of wliich are those arising 
from inflamtaation. 

In order to prevent, as much os pos- 
sible, tlie tender parts which we have 
now described from being injured|,evei v 
person roust admit the necessity ' of 
adopting such a dress as is best calcu • 
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]afed to ensure the ease and comfort of 
the body in its many functions. Hence 
It is obvious, that all compresses on the 
stomach and bowels, either by stiff 
'stays, frequently worn by females, or 
, ’^by tif^ht waistbands, or the more recent 
. find fashionable folly of leather girths 
/adopted by meu, should be most sedu- 
'kiusly avoided. 

Ahele. See Populus Albus, or White 
Poplar. 

ABLUTION, i;i its literal sigi.iH- 
cutioii, implies washing; and is usually 
con lined to purification hy the aid of 
water ; but it may be also applied to 
cleansing or w'ashing with any oilier pure 
liquid.' 

The importance of ablutions is very 
considerable, when viewed in a physical 
sense, as being instrumental in preserv- 
ing health and beauty ; and not only 
n preventing, but, in many cases, in 
removing disease. iSee Bathing and 
Washing. 

ABORTION, or miscarriage, is, in 
modern times, justl}^ considered a mis- 
fortune. The symptoms indicating 
abortion, are cold shiverings of short 
duration ; nausea seldom accompanied 
with vomiting; pain about the loins, 
but more frequently in the abdomen 
below the navel, and in the thighs ; 
depression and softness of the breast ; 
palpitulion of the limbs; and more 
especially of the heart ; sinking of the 
lower belly ; and a discharge of various 
appearance from the uterus. 

One of the most general expedients 
adopted to prevent a miscarriage, has 
been periodical blood-letting, either 
from the arm or foot ; but, according 
to the opinion of experienced practi- 
tioners, bleeding is advisable only in 
particular cases; and then, even the 
taking away of from four to five ounces 
of blood twice in the course of four or 
six days, is generally sufficient to obvi- 
ate the moat urgent symptoms. 

The most ellectual method of pre- 
venting such accidents consists in a re- 
gular mode of life previous to preg- 
MLtncy, allied occasionally by bracing 
remeuics, such us the cold bath, modc- 
^rate exercise on hprseback or on foot, 
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the use of mineral waters ; in short, ail 
those means which tend to counteract 
nervous and hysteric debility, or, in 
other words, which are proper for irri- 
table habits. Yet the strictest obser- 
vances of diet will not be attended 
with the desired effect, unless the per- 
son, who is desirous of becoming a 
mother, have sufficient resolution to 
abstain from an immoderute indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. These, indeed, 
cannot be too much guarded against in 
a marriage state, as the contrary prac- 
tice seldom fails to be attended with 
the most melancholy consequences. 
Hence we find, that in certain families, 
where temperance and prudence are 
strictly observed, a miscarriage is a 
rare event. 

The most critical periods at whicli 
abortion may occur, are those of the 
third, fourth, and fifth months of preg- 
nancy, though it may happen sooner or 
later. If, therefore, a woman be affected 
with a violent shooting pain in the back, 
extending to the uterus, together with 
the symptoms already described, it will 
be necessary either to bleed her, if she 
be of a full and vigorous habit, or to 
adopt the use of a very moderate and 
chiefly liquid nourishment, excluding 
whatever may rouse and irritate the sys- 
tem ; and a calm and composed state 
of body and mind ; and to prevent a 
relapse of painful symptoms she must 
sometimes keep her bed for weeks or 
months together. Cataplasm^ applied 
to the pit of the stomach, and opiates, 
may be occasionally necessary ; but 
th latter ought rarely to be resorted 
to without medical advice ; for tamper- 
ing with laudanum, or sinilar medi- 
cines, has often been productive of mis- 
chief. Although the slate of the bow- 
els, iu a woman disposed to abortion, is 
by no means to be disregarded^^ yet we 
advise all prudent females, who aVe 
pregnant, to have recourse to purgatives 
with extieme caution ; and moie es- 
pecially so, when symptoms of abor- 
tion are manifest. 

ABSCESS is a soft and circumscribed 
tumour, containing matter, generally 
attended with fluctuation, and some- 
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times with considerable pain. It is the 
consequence of some previous inflam- 
niatioij. 4 * 

The mode of treatment to be adopted 
in the cure oF an abscess will be to 
assist its complete suppuratioiiy and 
promote a fiee discharge of matter; 
all remedies, therefore, which have a 
tendency to soften the skin and encou- 
rage peispiration, are eminently useful. 
In languid habits, and when the suppu- 
ration proceeds slowly, it will sometimes 
be necessary to open it, either by caus- 
tic applicatious or the lancet. 

Warm fomentations and emollient 
cataplasms, made either with bread and 
milk, or oatmeal, renewed several times 
a day, arc the usual poultices for abscess. 
Wc, however, recommend as a poultice 
for sluggish and obstinate abscesses 
and boils; bread or oatmeal made of 
a proper consistence, by gentle boiling in 
the grounds of porter, ale, or strong 
beer. Instead of milk, to which may be 
added, a small portion of olive oil to 
keep it supple; if the grounds be 
acid so much the better. 

In large tumours, from which the 
discharge of matter has been conside- 
rable, and especially those of the lower 
extremities, it will often be necessary to 
have recourse to such internal remedies 
as may strengthen and support the sys- 
tem. Bark, wine, and if considerable 
pain or irritation prevail, opiates, judi- 
ciously admitkistered, will be highly 
beneficiaL But these will be found 
generally ipore advantageous after the 
abscess has begun to discharge. In 
many instances, where the discharge evi« 
dently weakens the patient, g’ood and 
home-brewed malt liquor, drunk in mo- 
derate quantities, will be found emi- 
nently useful. 

After an abscess has been opened, it 
must;, be kept clean, and dressed either 
with dry lint or some mild digestive 
ointment, once or twice a day, assisted 
by a compress or linen bandage. 

ABS'IUNENCE may be defined 
the habit of refraining from what is 
either useful, agreeable, or pernicious. 
The term abstinence denotes al.'-o the 
limitation of any usual indulgence, for 
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the purpose of preserving health and 
removing the consequence of excess. 

Abstinence, in the preservation of 
health and the cure of diseases, is of 
considerable importance. Sydenham 
informs us, that he has often cured iu- 
flamiiuitory and oilier fevers by pre- 
set ibing diluent drinks, and prohibiting 
every kind tif aliment, even, to use 
his own words, Jbr three or /bur days* 

Dr. Miller of New York says, that 
in those states of the body , which de- 
note the approuen, and at the com- 
mencement of nc iitediseas.es, ihe strict 
observance of a ligid and continued 
abstinence has been productive of thci 
most benelicial efl'ecls. And "^he cele- 
brated Dr. John Brown particularly 
enjoins it, as one of the ineiins to be 
employed in the prevention and cure 
of sthenic, or inflummatory dl^ease8; 
and he declares that the inflammatory 
sore throat, and the catarrh or common 
cold, attended with hoarseness, may 
often be cured by fibstiiienoe alone. 

Men of genius, and persons who lead 
sedentary lives, are more especially be- 
nefited by abstinence; as these, from 
the want of vigorous exercise, and their 
intense application, are generally the 
severest sufferers from diseases ol reple- 
tion. In the use of abstinence, due 
regard must always be paid to the age, 
strength, constitution, and habit of the 
patient ; it is of importance to keep in 
mind, that all violent and sudden tran- 
sitions from one mode of life to ano- 
ther are most carefully to be avoided. 

Relative to the total abstinence of 
the sexes from sensual gratification, it 
may be observed, that it is sometimes 
attended with serious effects ; yet these 
do not often taxe place in those who 
live regularly, somewhat abstemiouslyv 
and do not encourage libidinous ideas; 
and that both mules and females would 
probably derive greater benefit from 
total continence till marriage, than by 
an indulgence in venery. 

ACACIA, in botany, Egyptian 
thorn : — a species of mimosa growing 
ill Egypt, it is so found in Nrrth 
America, and is there called tlie/octir/- 
tree. Its culture is not difficult ; it 
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delights more in a dry^ sandy, and ele* 
VHted soil ; but may be raised in any* 
either from seeds or slips. 

The leaves of acacia arc said to af- 
ford an agreeable nourishment to horses 
and horned cattle; they may be given 
either green or dry, alone or mixed 
Ofith hay or chopped straw. 

The ilowers of the acacia are used 
by the Chinese in making that beautiful 
yellow with which they stain their silks 
and stuffs, and colour their paper. 

An inspissated juice, of the fruit of 
acacia, of a dark colour^and firm con- 
sistence, has been bfought to us from 
Egypt ; when dissolved, it has been 
recouimelnded in any convenient liquor 
for spittings of blood, complaints of 
the eyes, and quinsies. It is, however, 
not heard of in modern medical prac- 
tice. 

The acacia of North America has 
been applied to various parts of ship- 
building; and it has been found to re- 
sist the influence of the weather, when 
used for posts and railings, &c. superior 
to any other timber, the swamp cedar 
not excepted. 

But in England, the acacia being an 
exotic, is supposed to be of a tender 
and delicate nature; and it has not 
hitherto, in its growth, afforded the ad- 
vantages which tile American acacia 
holds forth. See Gum Arabic. 

ACACIA the false, or Rohinia 
pseudo^acachf X#. is a native of North 
America and the northern parts of Asia. 
This hfcautiful and valuable tree flou- 
rishes best in sandy soils, mixed with 
light black earth, especially in the 
vicinity of brooks, springs, or rivers, 
whereit grows with uncommon rapidity. 
It may be propagated by sfitting the 
seeds, and when it is once introduced, 
numerous plants may be obtained by 
cutting its roots near the surface of the 
ground. 

The leaves and tender shoots of the 
Fal^e Acacia are eagerly eaten by cat- 
tle, particularly by sheep; and they 
also ailbni a wholesome fodder. Being 
verj^^ardy^ this tree ritains its verdure 
duiing Hie severest winters. 

hufet uiiil jjucculeiit root?, of the 
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False Acacia are well calculated tot 
fattening hogs. The seeds, after being 
divested of their acrid taste by infusing 
them in different waters, andafterwards 
ground into meal, are, by the Tongu- 
sian Tartars, converted into bread ; the 
seeds are also eagerly eaten by poultry, 
which may thus be speedily fattened. 

The leaves of this tree, when pre- 
pared in the same manner as indifOt 
may, it is said, be substituted with 
great advantage for that expensive 
dyeing drug. Neither the wood of this 
tree, nor its leaves, are liable to be at- 
tacked by worms or insects. 

ACCIDENTS. There is no situa- 
tion or condition in human life but 
what is liable to a great variety of se- 
rious accidents, against which it is not 
always possible to guard by the greatest 
care and foresight, it is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, to remember, that 
in every accident, one of the greatest 
and most powerful assistants in reme- 
dying it is PRESENCE OF MIND. For 
want of this desirable self-possession 
many a person has lost his life, and the 
mischiefs arising from unforeseen acci- 
dents have become irretrievable. If the 
mind be overwhelmed by fear, or as- 
tounded by alarm, it is utterly impos- 
sible that deliberate measures can be 
taken to secure either our own safety 
or the safety of those who happen to be 
about us, and in the same piedicament 
with ourselves. We repeat, therefore, 
that it is a proof 6f the truest wisdom to 
cultivate, and endeavour to preserve as 
much as possible, in all extraordinary 
and inexpected situations, either of 
body or mind, or both, that chief re- 
quisite in every accident, for acting 
with coolness, judgment, and effect— 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

AKcidents from fire. Sec Fire, Fire 

ESCAPE, &c. , 

Accidents from water. See Ship-* 
WRECK, Drowning, &c*. 

Accidents from travelling. See Tra- 
velling. 

Acetic acid. See Vinegar. 

Arctons acid. See Vinegar. 

ACIDS, in chemistry, are the names 
of a comprehensive class of suits, which 
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poMesB the following properties : sour- 
ness of taste ; a power of changing 
blue vegeluHle colours red ; and of com- 
bining with'all the alkalies and most of 
the metals, metallic oxyds, and earths, 
by which means those compounds are 
formed which are called neutral salts ; 
such as sufphate of soda (Glauber's salt), 
nitrate of potash (salt-petie), sulphate 
of copper (blue vitriol), muriate of 
soda (common salt), &c. &c. Although 
every acid dues not possess all these 
properties, yet they all possess a suf- 
iicient number of them to distinguish 
them from other substances. The form 
under which acids most commonly ap- 
pear, is that of a transparent liquor, in 
which case they are geiiemlly combined 
with a greater or less quantity of water ; 
several of them are, however, found in 
a solid state, which some have supposed 
is their natural condition. 

Acids are obtained both from miner- 
rals and vegetables. The acids at pre- 
sent known, amount to mure than forty. 
But the acids in most common use, par- 
ticularly in medicine, are the follow- 
ing : the acetic, acetous, benzoic, car- 
bonic, citric, muriatic, nitric, nitrous, 
aud sulphuric. 

The vegetable acids, such as the 
juice of limes, lemons, oranges, apples, 
&c. are obtained without the aid of 
much art, and are eminently useful in 
a variety of diseases. They attenuate 
the fluids, remove obstructions, stimu- 
late the appetite, promote digestion, 
quench thirst; and, in hot seasons, 
counteract the putrid tendency of the 
animal humours: they alTord an ex- 
cellent remedy in pectoral, bilious, and 
inflammatory diseases, but particularly 
in the true scurvy, and also in diseases of 
the kidneys. They have been, also, 
found exceedingly useful in counter- 
acting the effects of opium, and other 
vegetable narcotic poisons, if given 
after such poison has been expelled 
from the stomach. As a substitute for 
the acid of lemons, BAiiBeRiiiES are 
sometimes used : see that article. 

The use of vegetable acids, to per- 
sons who are habitually obliged to take 
considerable doses of opium, cannot 
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be too strongly recommended. In the 
form of clysters, the mild vegetable 
acids, such as vinegar diluted with an 
equal quantitv of water, are said to be 
a safe and efiecluai remedy for costive 
habits. 

The mineral acids, however, are pro- 
ductive of very different effects. When 
applied, in a diluted state, to the human 
body, whether externally or internally, 
they generally corntract, and gently 
stimulate, the unipial fibre * but, in a 
concentrated form, they violently sti- 
mulate, corrodfe, and destroy its tex- 
ture. With respect to their compara- 
tive activity, the nitric and nitrous acids 
are the most volatile, the sulphuric acid 
the most diffusible, and the muriatic 
acid, perhaps, the most active uiul per- 
manent in its effects on the human 
system. For the method of treatment, 
when acids have been taken internally 
by mistake, see Aqua Fortis. 

ACIDULATED WATERS, a 
species of mineral waters which contain 
a considerable quantity of carbonic 
acid, and which are known by the 
poignancy of their tsiste, the sparkling 
appearance which they assume when 
shaken, or poured from one vessel to 
another, and the facility with which 
they boil. Many of these mineral waters 
have been imitated by art ; and fashion 
has brought into use an acidulated 
water, known under the term of soda 
watery which has been much drunk 
amongst the higher order of invalids, as 
a remedy for dyspeptic and calculous 
complaints, and obtained more celeb- 
rity, than, perhaps, it ever deserved : 
when medicine, even if good, is con- 
verted into our daily aliment, it gene- 
rally ce.ase!f to act as a medicine. See 
Soda Water. 

Aconite. Sec Wolfsbane. 

ACORNS, the seeds of the oak, 
although not at present an article of 
hihnan subsistence, yet ancient writers 
relate that they formed no small part 
of the diet of the Germans and Britons ; 
and the desire to pj)ssess, what was then 
considered a table delicacy, efiten 
a cause of hostilities between various 
iratious. They have seldom been used 
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for medicinal purposes. They afford, 
however, a nutritious food for hogs, 
^hich are readily fattened by their use. 

Acorns possess an astringent quality, 
which may be extracted by steeping 
them in cold water, or boiling them. 
On expression, they also afford an oil 
which may be advantageously used in 
the burning of lamps. 

Acorns may be preserved for a con- 
siderable ^time, and will retain the 
power of vegetotion** by being encased 
with wax. In this manner they may 
be transported to distant climates, and 
preserved in a fresh state for years, so 
that they may be transplanted with 
hopes of success. 

ACRE, a quantity of land, containing 
four square roods, or iCO square poles 
or perches. The perch, in England, 
measures l6|- feet. The acre is also 
divided into ten square chains of 22 
yards each, that is, 4840 square yards. 
An acre, in Scotland, contains four 
square ropds; one square rood is 40 
square falls ; one square fall 3G square 
ells ; one square ell nine square feet, 
and 73 square inches; one square 
foot 144 square inches. The Scotch 
acre is also divided into 10 square chains; 
but the length of the Scotch acre chain 
is, to that of the English chain, as 
8928 to 79^0. So that the Scotch acre 
is to the English acre, as 100,000 to 
78,G94. The French acre, arpent^ con- 
tains 1 J English acre, or 55,206 square 
English feet, whereof the English acre 
contains only 43,5Go. The Strasburg 
acre is about half an English acre. The 
Welsh acre contains, commonly, two 
English acres. The Irish acre is equal 
to one acre, two roods, nineteen per- 
ches, English. Acrorfting to the 
latest accounts, England and Wales 
contain about 28 millions of cultivated 
acres, of uncultivated more than 9 
millions; the whole 37,265,855 acres. 
See CiiAfN. 

Acton Water. See Mineral Wa- 
ters. 

ACUTE DTSEi^ySES, are such as 
attended with inflammation, 
or other urgent symptoms, which bring 
oh an early crisis, and render them dan- 
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gerous in their consequence : hence they 
are opposed to chronic disec^esy or those 
which, though of slower prggress, may, 
nevertheless, terminate in dissolution. 
We shall treat of them under the dif- 
ferent heads of Apoplexy, Asthma, 
^suffocative J Cholera Morbus, Co- 
lics, Convulsions, Cramps, or 
Spasms» Epilepsy, Fevers, Frac- 
tures, Hydrophobia^ Inflamma- 
tions, &c. &c. 

ADDER, in zoology, a name for 
the viper. See Viper. 

Adder-stungi is used in respect to cat- 
tle, when stung by any kind of venom- 
ous reptiles, as adders, scorpions, &c. 
or when bitten by a hedge- hog, &c. 
For the cure of such bites, some per- 
sons use nn ointment made of dragon's 
blood with a little barley-meal and the 
whites of eggs. 

Adder^wort. See Great Bistort. 

ADULTERATION is the corrup- 
tion, or debasement, by an improper 
mixture of any substance that was ori- 
ginally in a pure state. This art has 
been carried to a great extent in the 
present times ; and although our laws 
have provided penalties for various adul- 
terations, there are, we are sorry to say, 
too many which they cannot possibly 
reach. We shall endeavour to point 
out those articles which are liable to 
this species of fraud. They will be 
found, for the most part, under the dif- 
ferent heads of Rker, Bread, Coffee, 
Hair-powder, Honey, Oil, Snuff, 
Spirits, Tea, Tobacco, Vinegar, 
Wine, &r, &c. 

ADVERTISEMENT is a public 
notice or information relative to any 
matter or thing, either inserted in a 
Ncw«.pappr, or other public prints 6r 
circulated by hand-bills. We no- 
tice this article to caution the unwary, 
and to animadvert upon the fraudulent 
practices to which the advertisements of 
the present <lay are too frequently sub- 
servient: for instance, those of money- 
lenders, servants, office-keepers, agents 
for place-men, adventurers, maniage- 
brokers, and other iinprinci|»b*d indivi- 
duals who prey upon the credulity of 
the public ; to which may be added, the 
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tariety of puffs, and adverttscroents, 
relative to cures by Quack medicines, 
of no, or ^ry doubtful, virtues. So 
much ha^ this last ramification of 
trading advertisements been extended, 
that not only is almost every Newspaper 
crammed with them, but in almost every 
corner of the metropolis, persons are 
stationed with bundles of hand-bills of 
various kinds, to invite the attention of 
the invalid, the credulous, and the in- 
considerate. We advise the public 
generally, and more especially those 
who are not yet acquainted with the 
mischiefs of advertisement puffing, to 
consider every advertisement, with more 
than common pretensions, as possessing 
in itself the character of a bait^ and 
that therefore it ought, if attended to at 
all, to be scrutinized with more than 
common care and circumspection ; and 
we recommend this precaution more 
particularly relative to medicine, know- 
ing it is upon the subject of health, 
about which all, more or less, feel 
anxious, that mankind are most easily, 
and soonest beset and deceived. 

iETHEK, a term formerly used to 
signify a thin subtle matter finer than 
air, and completely filling the %vhole 
space of the firmament. 

j£tiikr, in chemistry and medicine, is 
a Combination of sulphuric acid, and 
rectified spirits of wine, or alcohol, and is 
used for a variety of medical purposes. It 
is the lightest and most volat'^e of known 
liquids. The head ache may be some- 
times cured by rubbing it on the temples 
and forehead, which, by its rapid evapo- 
ration, carries off the extraordinary heat 
of the head. A tea-spoonful, applied 
to the affected jaw in the tooth-ache, 
will sometimes relieve this distressing 
malady. It has uUo been used in rlieu- 
malism, gout, and hooping cough, with 
success. In a paroxysm of sunocutive 
asthma, and all those diseases where the 
organs of respiration are affected, half 
a teu-spoonful of sulphuric tether, in u 
table spoonful of water, quickly swal- 
lowed, and occasionally repeated, has 
often produced instant lelief. Even the 
simple evaporation of this volatile 
fluid, a spoonful of which may be 
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placed at a time in a shallow vessel con- 
tiguous to the patient, has frequently 
been found of service, and alleviated 
the most distressing shortness of the 
breath. 

iFLiher may also be made from a few 
other acids, but sulphuric sether is that 
most commonly in use, and best known. 

AFFECTION signifies a state of 
mind in which the tender and domestic 
attachments to, and feelings for our 
species are more particularly interested 
and engaged : it'^appears to occupy a 
middle space between disposition on the 
one hand, and pasSion on the other. It 
is distinguishable from disposition, 
which being a branch of one^s nature 
originally, must exist before there can 
be an opportunity to exert it upon any 
particular object ; whereas affection can 
never be original, because, having a 
special relation to a particular object, it 
cannot exist till the object has once at 
least been presented, or at any rate, till 
its qualities have been either orally, or 
by written communication, conveyed 
to the mind. Affection is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from passion, as we may 
possess an affection fora friend, a father, 
a brother, u sister, a mother, &c. Pas- 
sion is a strong and intense emotion of 
the mind ; affection a more stead) and 
consistent one, and has frequently no 
relation whatever to sex. When we are 
told in the Scriptures that we must 
“ Crucify the flesh with the aflectious 
and lusts,’* we apprehend that the 
aflections there meant, are not tliose of 
the kind of which we are now speaking. 
Affection is assuredly a disposition «f 
mind most desirable to be encouraged, 
and contributes much to the ennobling 
of our nature. 

“ Friend, parent, neighbour, first It will em- 
brace, 

Oiir eonntry next, and next all human race.*’ 
AFFLICTION, as opposed to a 
state of joy and prosperity, cannot be 
called adisease, althoughwhen indulged 
to excess, it may be, and frequently is^ 
productive of many mental and boi.ily 
aflections. Ilejice we cannot be too 
much upon our guard against^lM^nva- 
sion of passions, which may he truly 
styled the greatest enemies of mankmd. 
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Dwellirvg upon the subjects, causes, 
and consequences of affliction, is at all 
times nio%t mischievous, and therefore 
the best remedy for mental affliction, 
is the being emphyed in some useful and 
active pursuit, in which the mind shall 
feel an interest, and be fis^Aged at the 
same time with the body. 

AFRICAN MARIGOLD, an an- 
nual flower much cultivated in gardens 
for the beaut}' of its colours. Tagetes 
1 a. There jjre eight species, natives of 
South America, or the Canaries. Three 
of the species are cultivated in Great 
Britain. They a^e propagated by 
sowing the seeds in spring, in a mode- 
rately hot bed : when the young plants 
come up, they must have air allowed 
them, and when three inches high, 
should be removed to another hot bed, 
which should be arched over with hoops, 
that it may be covered with mats. 
They are to be planted here at about 
eight inches distance, and when they are 
grown stronger, about the beginning of 
May, they are to be taken up with a 
ball of earth about their roots, and 
placed where they are to remain, either 
in a nurser}', in pots, or about the bor- 
ders of the flower garden. 

After Birth. SeeMiDWiFERV. 

AFTERMATH, the second crop of 
grass which springs up after mowing, or 
the grass cut after corn. In the neigh- 
bourhood of London, the aftermath, 
■when ina^le into hay, is of consideralde 
value. But in drying it sous to render 
it wholesome for horses and cattle, great 
nicety is required ; the nature of the 
aftermath beinf? niore soft and spongy 
than gra«s of the lirst growth. Sec Hay. 

AGARIC of the oak, or the^igari- 
cus Quercinus, L. has been ^ometimes 
used as a styptic, when applied to ex- 
ternal wounds, but although this and 
another species, namely, the oortimon 
nff^ball, have occasionally stopped 
emorrhages, wfe by no means recom- 
mend a reliabce upon them ; and only 
think their use justifiable, when other 
and moreeffectual means are not at hand. 

AGE signifies any period of duration. 
It isSrtttl indiscriminately lo express 
maoy objects, and situations, but is 
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more frequently applied to the latter, 
or advanced periods oMiunian life; and, 
in this sense, is accompuniai with the 
epithet Old. t 

Human existence has been divided 
into four distinct periods, viz. infancy, 
youth, manhood, and old age. The 
gradation through these successive 
stages is often alight and imperceptible ; 
itinuy be either accelerated, or retarded, 
according to the more or less prudent 
conduct of the individual, the mode of 
life which is pursued, and the various 
rules and precautions observed in diet, 
regimen, &c. I'hut temperance is con- 
ducive to longlife^ is generally admitted : 
all irregularity and excess, must inevita- 
bly shorten the sum of human existence. 

Old age, when accompanied with 
other good qualities, is more especially 
entitled to respect and reverence ; butif 
marked by ignorance, folly, and the too 
common attendant upon it — an in- 
diflerence to the feelings and wants of 
our fellow creatures, and a selfish 
shrinking within itself, and looking 
only to its own gratifleations, then, in- 
deed, old age becomes both disgusting 
and conteoijiljble. See Longevity. 

Ace f a Horse may be known by 
the front teeth of the lower jaw, until 
he is in his eighth year ; after that, 
some judgment may be formed of his 
age by the front teeth of the upper jaw, 
until he is about twelve or thirteen. 
Tliese latter marks are, however, not to 
be depended upon lik*- the former ; but 
if at the same time the horse’s counte- 
nance be considered, with bome marks 
whic.i we shall point out, an expe- 
rienced person wilt seidoxn be led astray 
by them. 

When a colt is foaled^ he has no teeth 
in the front of hk mouth, but in a few 
days, two above and two below make 
their appearance, and soon after t/iem 
four others; after this it is generally 
three or four months before the corner 
teeth, as they are termed, appear : these 
twelve teeth in the front of the mouth, 
are small and white, and continue with- 
out alteration till the colt is about two 
years and a half old, when he begins to 
shed hib teeth, the two front teeth above 
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aiK) 'belong, bein^ the first which made 
their appearance, are the first which fall 
out ; the r^iw and permanent teeth are 
considerabliy stronger and larger than 
the colt’s teeth. Between the thi rd and 
fourth year, the two teeth next to them 
above and below fall out, and are suc- 
ceeded by the permanent teeth ; and 
between the fourth and fifth year, the 
next or corner teeth are changed. The 
horse is now said to have a full mouth 
of permanent teeth ; during the fourth 
year the tusks appear; though some- 
times, but rarely, they appear before the 
fourth year. The four front teeth ar- 
rive at their full size in two or three 
weeks, but the corner teeth do not grow 
so quickly, beirigat first but just above 
the gums, and tilled with flesh on the 
inside. At five this fleshy appearance 
is lost, but these teeth continue for 
some time much less than the others, 
and they seldom lose their shell-like 
appearance until five and a half, when 
they have a dark colour on their sur- 
face, like the other teeth. At six years, 
the dark-coloured cavity is much dimi* 
nished, appearing something like the 
eye of a bean mat has advanced in 
length ; still the mark or cavity is very 
conspicuous. At seven, the corner 
teeth are become a little longer, 
and the mark smaller. At eij^ht 
the mark is lost. After this period 
you may judge of the aga by the 
marks or cavities in the upper teeth. 
About ten, the two front teeth have lost 
their marks, the two next have but little 
left, but in the corner teeth they arc 
readily seen ; but these gradually wear 
out, and during the twelfth year are 
totally erased. The tusks, like the teeth, 
are gradually changing their form ; at 
first they are small, sharp, and shell- 
like, having n remarkable concavity on 
the^r inner surface, but gradually be- 
come larger and longer; the concavities 
on their insides also lessen : at about 
eight years they are nearly lost. 

At twelve, sometimes earlier, the in- 
side of the tusk begins to approach 
towards a round form, and after 
that gradually becomes quite round, 
blunt at the top, and of o yellow 
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colour. About the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, white hairs often appear above 
the eyeSs and grey horses become 
lighter in colour ; and when very old, 
they become white. Tlie teeth of horses, 
as they advance in years, become longer 
and more oblique iu their position : they 
acquire also a yellowish colour. That 
the reader may understand this descri|v- 
tion more completely, we advise him to 
make a frequent and attentive examina- 
tion of the horse’s mouth. 

Age of Cattle*^ The ageV)f neat cat- 
tle is known ^y their horns. Till the 
third year their agie is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their general appearance ; they 
then change their horns for a permanent 
pair; these have a kind of button or 
circular protuberance of horn at the 
end next the head : the following year 
the button is impelled forward by a new 
shoot of horn, which has a button next 
the head like the former. The same 
process takes place annually during the 
animal’s life. These protuberances take 
the form of a ring round the horn, which 
is easily distinguished, and by which the 
age is known ; counting three years for 
the point of the horn,and one for each ring. 

Age of Sheep is known by their 
teeth. In their second year they have 
two broad teeth before ; in the third 
year they have four; in the fourth, six ; 
and in the fifth, eight. Afttr this 
eriod, the age cannot he accurately 
nown by the teeth. The age is indi- 
cated also by their horns, which are not 
changed as in the cow, but have an ad- 
ditional ring every year ; only one year 
is to be counted for the jwiut of the 
horn. The age of the goat is known in 
the same way, and that of Deer by an 
additional branch appearing every year 
in the psflm of their antlers, or horns. 

Agility. Sec Athletic Art, ci 
Gymnastic Exercises. 

AGON V, is a term used to signify an 
extreme degree of pain, or the lust 
pangs of death. The terror of death, 
appears in a great degree occasioned by 
the contortions and convulsions with 
which the agor|y seems attended; al- 
though the general opinion 
gists IS, that in such cases the sensations 
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uF pain are not very acute ; a course of 
affliction during sickness havinpr indis- 
posed the nerves tor any quick sensations. 

AGRICULTURE is the art of cul- 
tivating the earth, so that it may pro- 
duce the vegetables which we desire in 
their greatest perfection. 

Previous to the establishment of the 
Romans in this country, the art of agri- 
culture was but littickiiown in Britain; 
by their assistance, however, it expe- 
rienced cou^iderable improvements, in- 
somuch that they wefe enabled annually 
to export large quantities of grain from 
this island. Subsequent to this period, 
it has been continually advancing in its 
progress | and by the great encourage- 
ment it has of late experienced from the 
more enlightened classes of society, it 
bids fair to attain a high degree of per- 
fection. 

Whether we consider agriculture as 
the means of procuring, as well the 
necessaries, as the comforts and luxuries 
of life ; of providing a security against 
the calamities of scarcity, famine, and 
disease ; or of engaging the mind in 
active and extensive pursuits of general 
knowledge, it is one of the most useful 
and important of all the arts which have 
employed the attention of mankind. 
Its theory is in a great measure de- 
pendent on several branches of science, 
such as natural history, chemistry, ex- 
perimental philosophy, and mechanics ; 
all of which may be successively applied 
to its advancement ; and without a 
competent knowledge of these it cannot 
be properly understood. Its practical 
part, however, may be carried on in- 
dependently of scientific experiments. 
No person, therefore, need be deterred 
from attempting any impruvcinents, 
because he is not conversant with the 
more abstract parts of physical know, 
ledge. — This art 'is eminently useful, 
not only for supplying our immediate 
wants, but Viccause it furnishes us, to a 
considerable extent, with the means of 
commerce: for the quantity of corn 
which we do not wafit for our own use 
and gojpsii mption, roaf always find a 
ready mfirket, if exported to other 
coujitries. 

10 
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The successful advancement of this 
rural art depends upon two circum- 
stances; the one, its improvement by 
discovery or invention ; tile other, a 
more extensive practice of such improve- 
ments when fully demonstrated. The 
former is effected by the contrivance of 
more perfect machines and implements 
of^husbandry, which facilitate the pro- 
gress of labour ; — the introduction o'* 
new articles of profitable culture, anri 
the most advantageous method of treat- 
ing those which have already been cul- 
tivated, thougli in a defective manner. 
The latter, namely the practice, relates 
not only to future improvements, but 
likewise to those which, though gene- 
rally known, have been either wholly 
neglected, or adopted only in particular 
places. 

Various plans have been devised for 
the purpose of encouraging agriculture, 
such as the inclosure of waste lands, 
the draining of fens and morasses, the 
construction of inland canals, &c. The 
various agricultural societies in Great 
Britain, amongst which we may name 
the Board of Agriculture, and the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural 
Society, as foremost, have done, and 
will we hope continue to do, much ser- 
vice to this valuable and interesting 
science. 

Agricultural pursuits must always 
constitute one of the principal employ- 
ments of the mass of mankind ; it is, 
therefore, both the interest and the duly 
of the higher classes to contribute 
every tiling in their power towards alle- 
viating the burthens inseparable from 
the lot of the husbandman : for so long 
as that valuable body of the people, in 
a state who cultivate the soil, wens 
.stimulated to habits of Industry, and 
enjouraged in the [)rarlice of domestic 
virtues, we find no example, in thepifges 
of ancient or modern history, that such 
a nation ever suffered a general calamity. 

We caonot close this article without 
menticuiig the names of some of t he ill ns- 
trious patriots who have so materially 
contributed to the scientific progress, 
and successful practice of agriculture in 
this inland : viz. tlie DuKifi of Bed- 
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FORD, Lord Somerville, Sir John 
Sinclair, ^R. Coke, Mr. Arthur 
Young, &c. 

For an account of the different sub- 
jects connected with agriculture, we 
'*efcr the reader to the articles as they 
le classed in the order of the alpha- 
h € t . See also Husbandry. 

AGRIMONY, COMMON, Agrimonia 
Lup . toria , L . is an indigenous plant, 
w.iich grows in elevated situations, and 
is frequently met with about hedges 
and roads. 

Ill a medicinal view, the leaves of 
this vegetable are said to be useful in 
laxity of the intestines, in scorbutic and 
other diseases of debility. 

The leaves and stalks, together with 
the closed flowers, afford a dark yellow 
decoction, which, when previously im- 
pregnated with a solution of bismuth, 
imparts a beautiful and permanent gold 
colour to animal wood. The blossoms 
of this plant have also been occasionally 
used by tanners for curing soft and de- 
licate skins. 

AGRIMONY Hemp; orEupatorium 
caunabinum, L. is likewise a native plant, 
and growls chiefly on the banks of rivu- 
lets, and near hedges. 

In dyeing, the leaves with the addi- 
tion of logwood, and boiled with a pro- 
per solution of green vitriol, yield a 
good black colour. 

AGUE, a disease which is most fre- 
quent in marshy and fenny countries. 
It is a fever having periodical iuter- 
inissions, which is denominated quoti- 
dian when the fit occurs every day; 
tertian when it occurs every other rlay ; 
and quartan when it occurs upon every 
third day. The last species is gene- 
rally the most obstinate, and most dif- 
ficult to be cured. 

Agues are frequent attendants upon 
' weakly constitutions in certain situa- 
tions ; such as the county of Kent, the 
fens of Lincolnshire, and the marshy 
and boggy' districts of Somersetshire, 
&c. They more commonly attack the 
poor than the rich, children than grown 
persons, and also those who are exposed 
to the debilitating atmosphere of flat 
countries. 

11 
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That the poor are move liableto agues 
than the rich, may priiicipally be as- 
cribed to the difference of their diet, 
clothing, &c. and an exposure to a 
damp and unwholesome atmosphere. 
Hence moderately warm rooms, warm 
clothing, and good living, are the bt:)t 
preventives of the ague. 

The symptoms generally observed 
during the cold tit in agues are strong 
shiverings and a sensation of cold 
over the whole Ijody ; to •these suo 
ceed great heat, with the usual coiic 
comitants of * fei^r, extreme thirst, 
quick pulse, &c. ; this is termina- 
ted by a perspiration more or less 
profuse, according to circumstances. 
The patient, during the absence of the 
fit, is most commonly enabled to attend 
to his customary occupations ; and, in 
recent cases, does not appear much the 
worse for the attack. The duration of 
the fit is irregular in rerpect to time, sel- 
dom subsiding in less than three or four 
hours, and not often continuing twelve. 
The accession of the fit is also sometimes 
very uncertain, varying its times at each 
attack ; — at other times its approach is 
quite regular. When the fits arc con- 
tinually shifting their times of attack, 
they are generally supposed to be more 
easily cured. 

If the ague be suffered to continue 
long, it weakens and exhausts the con- 
stitution; the appetite becomes consi- 
derably impaired, jaundice, dropsy, and 
other diseases attendant on debility, fre- 
quently occur. 

During the fit, from its commence- 
ment, the patient may drink fieely of 
warm water, thin grrcl, arul other wann 
diluents. We have reason to know 
that wat^m fluids taken into the sto- 
mach, in the early part of the attack, 
will contribute to sliorteii the fit alto- 
gether; but cold water, in the cold fit, 
must by ail means be avoided. 

Wiien the fit is gone off, it will be 
best, as far as medicine is concerned, to 
have recourse to the peruvian bark at 
once : an ounce^of it in powder, divided 
into eight doses, one of wljjjJ^aken 
twice a day*, when the fit is not on the 
patient, will frequently remove the dis- 
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case; if this should not do it* a second, 
or a third ounce rarely fails to effect a 
cure, provided that the patient is care- 
ful to keep his feet warm, to go rather 
more warmly clad, to live better than 
usual, and to avoid as much as possible 
all night and morning air in the open 
fields. 

The state of the bowels in this dis- 
ease is by no means to be disregarded ; 
a purging pill taken at night going to 
bed, composed of colocynth, aloes, and 
scammouy, will be tke best for the pur- 
pose of keeping the bowels regular. 
The pills known b}*. the name of pills 
of Cocciee, or compound colocynth 
pills, are, we believe, the best. One 
or two pills, about the bigness of a large 
pea, will generally produce one motion 
extraordinary, and that will be suffici- 
ent. Emetics may sometimes do good 
by cleansing the stomach, but, in gene- 
ral, we think, it is better to avoid them. 
All violent purgatives, with glauber’s, or 
Epsom Salts, &o. are decidedly wrong : 
for as the ague is, beyond question, a 
disease arising from debility, every 
thing which increases that debility must 
do mischief. 

It does, however, sometimes happen 
that tfie bark, although taken in pow- 
der, which is the most efficacious way 
that it can be taken, will not remove 
the ague; in that case an addition of 
ten grains of subcarbonate of potass, 
and live of snake root, in powder, to 
each dose, will be found very advan- 
tageous. 

The folly of placing any dependence 
upon charms, and other stupid nostrums, 
requires no other notice than to say, that 
they have, of course, constantly failed. 

If the ague should not be conquered 
by the means which we have recom- 
mended, there is a preparation of arse- 
nic, to be obtained in the shops, which 
has been sometimes given with success 
when other medicines have failed. As, 
howev-er, it is a medicine the exhibition of 
which cannot be fcufvly entrusted to 
inexperienced persons, we advise the 
patient, in such a case, lather to apply 
to a Jlgeiar medical practitioner, than 
to run the risk of doing mischief in the 


administration of such a powerful me- 
dicine. 

AIR, COMlVfON, or Atmospherical, 
is a colourless, transparent, compressible 
and elastic fluid, and one of the most 
important elements, whether we con- 
sider its application to purposes of ge- 
neral economy, or its effects on animated 
nature. It is the medium through 
which we breathe, and without which 
we cannot exist* It surrounds the ter- 
restrial globe to a certain height, the en- 
tire mass constituting the atmosphere. 

Tile great fluidity of air is manifest 
from the facility with which bodies 
traverse it; as in the propagation of, 
and easy conveyance which it affords to 
sounds, odours, and other effluvia and 
emanations that escape from bodies. 

The weight or gravity of the air is a 
property belonging to it as a body : for 
gravity is a property essential to matter, 
or at least a property found in all bo- 
dies. Air can be w'eighed like any 
other body; a vessel full of common 
air is found, hy a nice balance, to weigh 
more tlian when the air is exhausted 
from it ; and the effect is proportiona- 
bly more sensible if the vessel weighed be 
fhll of condensed air, and more still if it 
be weighed in a receiver void of air. 
Upon the elasticity and pressure of air 
it is that the common pump depends 
for its usefulness and operation. 

Air was for many ages considered as 
a simple homogenous fluid, and it was 
not till toward the end of the last cen- 
tury that it was found to be a compound 
substance. This point, however, has 
been clearly ascertained by tlie disco- 
veries of modern chemists, particularly 
those of Drs. Priestley and Black, 
Mcssrs.CATENDisii, Lavoisier, Four- 
CROY, &c. Common air, therefore, 
is composed of two gases, of which one, 
called oxygenous gas, forms 26 on 27 
parts by weight, and the other, azotic 
gas, or nitrogen, forms 74 or 73 parts ; 
or about 22 parts of the former and 
78 of the latter by bulk. These pro- 
portions are found the same in what- 
ever part of the world the experiments 
are made, or from whatever height iu 
the atmosphere the air is obtained. 
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Oxygenous gas has also been called 
vital airy because it is the only ingre- 
dient in atliospherical air which can 
support life or combustion. Thus if 
an animal be inclosed under a bell 
glass he will live in it till all the oxy- 
genous gas is absorbed by his breathing, 
and then he instantly dies. The same 
takes place when a candle is inclosed 
under similar circumstances. Hence 
the neces^ty and importance of this 
fluid to animal existence ; but although 
only about one-fourth of atmospheric 
air is proper for the support of life and 
combustion, it yet appears that such a 
mixture is more advantageous for ani- 
mal life than if the air consisted of oxy- 
genous gas alone, evincing the wisdom 
of the Creator in providing such a pabu- 
lum for the whole of animated ‘ nature. 

In diseases of the lungs and epide- 
mics, arising from a confined or vitiated 
atmosphere, the administration of air 
in a pure state has been attended with 
singular success. 

Air vitiated by the different processes 
of respiration, combustion, and putre- 
faction, or which is suffered to stagnate, 
becomes prejudicial to the human 
frame : hence large cities, public assem- 
blies, hospitals, burying grounds, &c. 
are injurious to health, and often pro- 
ductive of contagious disorders. And 
although the chemical analysis of the 
air taken from the streets of a crowded 
city, and from the open country, pro- 
duces the same constituents, as far as 
observation has hitherto gone ; yet we 
are obliged to conclu&, from the 
evidence of facts, that there is some- 
thing mixed with the air of a crowded 
city, extremely injurious, both to ani- 
mal and vegetable life, which the skill 
of philosophers has not yet been ena- 
bled to detect. 

l^lants and vegetables possess the 
wonderful property of restoring the 
purity of air. This, however, takes 
place only in the day-time, and when 
they are exposed to the light of the 
sun : for at night they discharge their 
noxious particles, and corrupt the at- 
mosphere. Nevertheless, the disa<lvan- 
tage arising from their impure exhala- 
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tion during the night, is far exceeded 
by the benefits pr^uced in the day- 
time; as the former does not amount 
to a hundredth part of the pure vital 
air (oxygenous gas,) which is generated 
by the same plant, in the course of two 
hours of a fine day. 

Noxiousand mephitic vopours, arising 
from wells and other subterraneous 
places, may be effectually corrected by 
simple ventilatiou, or the admission of 
such portions of vital air as ^will render 
the whole respirable. 

To ascertain whether the air of a 
mine, well, cellar, or large cask, be safe, 
a lighted candle, suspended by a cord, 
ought to be conveyed to tha bottom, 
before any person ventures to approach 
it. Should a slight explosion take 
place, or the light burn dimly, or even 
be extinguish^, the air is certainly 
noxious; but if the flame continue 
bright, no danger is to be apprehended. 

An easy expedient of purifying foul 
air may be adopted, by pouring quan- 
tities of boiling water into such recep- 
tacles before any person be suflered to 
descend : 

Or take a leather tube, of sufficient 
length to reach the bottom of the shaft, 
well, or cellar ; fix the iiozle of a pair 
of bellows to the top, and work them 
briskly for a few minutes ; thus' fresh 
air will be introduced, the flame of a 
candle, on trial, will not be extinguished, 
and we may descend without danger. 

To avert the injury to which artisans, 
who are employed over charcoal fires, 
such as dyers, gilders, refiners of metals, 
&c. are exposed, it would be advisable 
to place near them a broad flut-bottomed 
vessel filled with lime-water, and to 
renew it ^very other day, or as often as 
a variegated film or pellicle appears 
floating on the surface of the water; 
which powerfully attracts and absorbs 
the pernicious exhalations produced 
from the burning charcoal. 

The following placos, in the vicinity 
of London, are said to have been found, 
in the spring season, to be most conge- 
nial to consuraptive persons, viz. Cam- 
berwell, Peckhani, the lowesa-pal'ts of 
Clapham, the drier parts of Lambeth, 
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-Batterseay Fnlbanit CheUea, &c« At 
tlie more temperate season adTancet, 
the higher situations, such us Paddiiig- 
toD, Pentoiiville, Highbury, Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Blackheath, &c. muy 
then be resorted to with advantage. 
See Oxygen and Nitrogen. 

Air-inflammable. See Hydro- 
gen. 

AIR-BATH, ill its general accepta- 
tion, implies a contrivance for the re- 
ception of Jresh air. All persons, but 
especially children, ought to resort, at 
least for a short time every day, to this 
method of enjoying* the salubrious in- 
fluence of that universal agent. Or. 
Franklin«informs us, that every morn- 
ing, at day-bieak, he got out of bed 
and passed half an hour in his chamber, 
according to the season, in writing or 
reading, without any clothes ; and this, 
he adds, seems rather pleasant than 
otherwise. 

AIR-JACKET, a dress made of lea- 
ther, in which . are contained several 
bags or bladders, composed of the same 
materials, and communicating with 
each other. By the help of these blad- 
ders, which are placed near the breast, 
the wearer is supported in any water 
without making an effort to swim. We 
doubt, however, the utility of the air- 
jacket in assisting a person to swim. 
See the article Swimming. 

Aix •la- Chapelk, See Mineral 
Waters. 

ALABASTER, a kind of soft mar- 
ble, the basis of which is lime ; mixed 
with any acid no eflervescence takes 
place ; in this respect it differs from 
marble. There are various kinds of 
Alabaster, and of various colours. It 
is found ill many parts of the world, 
and in abundance in several districts 
in England. See Gypsum. 

ALARUM, a term employed to sig- 
nify any instrument, or contrivance, 
for the purpose of awakening persons 
fioin sleep at a certain hour, or of 
alarming them when exposed to dan- 
ger. In the former sense, it is ge- 
nerally a part of ckock-work, and 
dcserwM^ere no further notice; but in 
the latter, we strongly recommend the 
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utility of alarums to every family, whe- 
ther living in towns or in solitary situa- 
tions in the country. Mai^y ingenious 
inventions liuve been devises!, for afford- 
ing security to the industrious, against 
the audacious attempts of house-break- 
ers; the most common of these arc 
hanging bells to the windows, or larger 
bells and rattles kept in readiness for 
giving early notice to the watchmen 
absent from duty, or to the peaceful 
neighbour, whose aid is required. 

ALBUMEN, properly signifies the 
white of an egg, but is now also used 
to denote one of the radical parts of 
animal matter, and so called, as pos- 
sessing the properties of the white of 
an egg ; it is also, occasionally, found 
in the juices of vegetables. 

The white of eggs, if taken warm 
from the hen, is esteemed nourishing 
to the weak and infirm ; but when 
boiled hard, its nutritive quality is, in 
a great measure, destroyed ; and it then 
becomes very difficult of digestion. 

The white of a fresh egg, applied to 
burns immediately after the accident, 
generally prevents them from rising iu 
blisters : it also tends to abate recent 
inflammation of the eyes, if spread upon 
soft linen and placed over the parts 
afl*ected. Used as a lotion on the face, it 
preservesit from sun-burning or freckles 
in the heat of summer. On the con- 
trary, a very small portion of the white 
of an egg, if swallowed in a putrid 
state, is attended with dreadful effects; 
such as nausea, horror, fainting, vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, and gripes, accompa- 
nied ’ »y heat, thirst, fever, and a variety 
of other disagreeable and alarming 
symptoms. 

The white of eggs is usefully em- 
ployed in clarifying ale, wine, &c. for 
which purpose it should be mixed with 
the liquor, and the whole boiled, to- 
gether : thus all the gross particles of 
the latter will subside, or be carried 
ofl* with the former, which, by this 
process, is reduced to a concrete stale, 
and is either precipitated or combined 
with the feculent ingredients of the 
liquid. 

Vegetable Albumen, is one of those 
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primary constituents of plants which 
may be separated by chemical aid, with- 
out their undergoing any change of their 
native or Aiherent qualities. See the 
article Eggs. 

ALBURNUM, the soft white sub- 
stance in trees, between the inner bark 
and the wood, gradually acquiring soli- 
dity, and becoming genuine wood. Also 
the fluid that ascends through the ves- 
sels in spiiiig-time. Both arealso called 
sap, 

ALCHEMY is the pretended act of 
transmuting metals into gold, or of 
changing the inferior into the more pre- 
cious ores. It was formerly much cul- 
tivated by fanatics, as well as by learned 
but deluded men : it is now, however, 
generally exploded, and is pursued only 
by crafty impostors. 

ALCOHOL, in chemistry, signifies 
spirit of wine completely freed from 
water. Alcohol is the product of sac- 
charine mutter, obtain^ from nume- 
rous vegetable substances and juices, by 
the processes of vinous fermentation, 
and is separable from the grosser sub- 
stances with which it is mixed, by the 
common methods of distillation. Al- 
though brandy, rum, arrack, geneva, 
malt-spirits, &c. differ much in colour, 
taste, smell, and other properties, the 
spirituous part, or alcohol, is the same 
in all ; their peculiar properties depend- 
ing, generally, upon the presence of 
some essential oil and water in varied 
proportions. 

Alcohol may be obtained from every 
body which has undergone the vinous 
fermentation. It is found in every 
kind of malt liquor, cider, perry, and 
wines ; and in proportion to the quan- 
tity contained in each of these respec- 
tively, in addition to their peculiar 
flavour, is their goodness and quality 
to he estimated. The' poorest wines, 
malt liquors, cider, ^c. containing 
little alc*>hol, and the better articles of 
each kind respectively, containing more 
alcohol, by wliich they are preserved 
from decay, and, if kept from the air, 
will remain, comparatively, unchanged 
for veors. See Spirit of Wine. 
ALDER-TREE, or the Betulaoi 
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L, is so well known, as to require 
no particular description. There are 
three species^ the alba or common ; the 
nava or dwarf ; and the lenta or Canada- 
birch; the last of which grows to a 
height of upwards of sixty feet. When- 
ever any soil be intended for pasture, 
the alder should by no means be en- 
couraged, as it poisons the herbage, 
and renders the soil moist and rotten. 

All the parts of the aider-tree are 
more or less astringent and fitter. The 
bark is a strong* styptic. And the 
juice of the fresh leaves of alder are 
employed to dismiss the milk from the 
breasts of women with success. 

On deeply wounding, or boring the 
trunk of this tree, in the beginning of 
spring, a sweetish juice exudes in large 
quantities. By fermentation, with Ihe 
addition of sugar, it makes a pleasant 
wine. 

The wood of this tree, on account 
of its hardness, is employed, in the 
north of Europe, for making carriages 
and wheels. In France it is generally 
used for wooden shoes ; and in England, 
fur woinen'sshoe-heels, travelling boxes, 
&c. In Sweden it is employed for 
covering houses, and is very durable. 

The alha^ or common birch, is easily 
propagated } either by seeds or layers, 
and will flourish in most soils. While 
in the nursery they should be constantly 
weeded and watered. 

ALE is a fermented liquor, extracted 
from melt, by the process of brewing. 
It differs from, beer in having a less 
proportion both of malt and hops. This 
beverage was first made in Egypt, and 
used as a substitute in those climates 
which were unfavourable to theproduc-* 
tion of the grape. 

There are various kinds of ale, par- 
ticularly the paleand brown, the former 
being brewed from malt slightly dried, 
is esteemed more glutinous and whole- 
some than the latter, which is made 
from malt more highly dried. The 
term a/c, indeed, is applied, in different 
parts of England, to malt liquors of 
very different qualities ; and it is, there- 
fore/ not a little difficult to giVersuch a 
general definition of this liquor, as 
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apf)licabl« to the lirhole it- 

Ittick 

Akewvay be prepared in Tarious way* 
— dVAtn t^heot, rye, millet, oats, barley. 
Its consumption in this country was, 
about thirty years ago, computed at the 
iralne of four millions sterling annually, 
iiTclfidtiig Great Britain and Ireland. 
For some years past, the consumption of 
midt liquor, generally, has been con- 
aiderably upon the increase, in conse- 
vpfence, afriongst other causes, of the 
aicficiency, for a long period, of the 
riojM of apples in the* rider counties, 
the last year excepted. See Bubr and 
Brewivg. 

Ih cold countries, and to persons 
who take considerable exercise, ale may 
be of service; but in weak and lax 
habits, its use is often attended with 
disagreeable effects, such os indiges- 
tion, flatulency, &c. When drunk to 
excess, it Ikm sometimes occasioned 
cholera ntturlms, and severe cholics, more 
especially if h happened to be thin and 

A method of preserving ale from 
tnmmgaonr, on long voyages, was pub- 
lished in the 27 th number of the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, by Dr. Stubbs. 
It 4s said to have been tried withnuc- 
cess. To every rundiet of five gallonli, 
after being jdacerl in a cask on ship- 
board, not to bestirred any more, put in 
two new-laid eggs whole, and let them 
lie in it ; in a fortnight, or little more, 
the whole egg-shell will be dissolved, 
and the eggs become like wind-eggs, 
inclosed only in a thin skin; Mfter thi-s 
the white is preyed on, but the yolks 
are not touched or corrupted, by which 
neana the ale was so well preserved, 
that it was found better of Jamaica 
than at Deal. 

We confess that we do not exactly un- 
derhand the principle of this process : if 
the egg-shells be dissolved in the acid, 
as ft is formed in the ale^ and,aP course, 
neutralised by the lime in the shells, 
we thriik that a portion of slacked 
lime, tied up in a bag, and suspended 
in the liquor, would a far preferable 

ALE-HOUSE, a public place of 
* IC 
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resort for drinking ale or bcec. — Housaa 
of this description are licensed by Jua 
tices of the Peace, who thke reoogni- 
xances of the landlord, and sureties in 
ten pounds each, that they will not suf- 
fer unlawful gaming, or other disorderly 
practices in tiieir houses. Every per- 
son, excepting those who sell in 
fairs, neglecting to procure a license, 
is liable to a penalty of 40s. for the 
first offence, 4l. for the second, and 61. 
for the third, with all costs. Tiie license 
is granted on the first of September, 
or within twenty days after, at a gene- 
ral meeting of the justices for the divi- 
sion to which he belongs, upon his 
producing a certificate to his character, 
UTrlesB, by living in a city or a town 
corporate, this last circamitance is dis- 
pensed with, and continues in force for 
one year. Ale-house keepers selling 
ale in Short measures, are liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 40s. and not less 
thau lOs. ; and likewise to a fine of 
lOs. for permittiug tippling, &c. 

ALE-MEASURE, is the measure 
by which ale, beer, porter, &:c. are sold. 
The ale pint contains 35 j cubic inches. 
Eight of which make one gallon^ nine 
gallons one firkin; two firkins, 18 gal- 
lons, one kilderkin ; two kilderkins, 36 
gallons, one barrel ; two barrels, 7^ 
gallons, one hogshead. 

ALIMENT. By this term under- 
stood the nutritive quality of" such sub- 
stances as are dissolved and mixed in 
the stomach, and converted into chyle 
by the digestive process. It may be 
considered rather as the consequence of 
food taken by a healthy individual, 
than as an article of food itself : for all 
kinds of animal and vegetable bodies 
do not furnish aUmentury supply in the 
same proportion. 

Of those articles which afford it in 
the highest degree, animal food ia the , 
principal | being most easily digested, 
and furnishing a greater quantity of 
that milky fluid called chyle. But the 
qualities of animal food are, netwith- 
standfng, exceedingly various ; tlie pro- 
portionate powers of animal food may 
be classed in the following order, the 
first named being the most stimulant 
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and nutritious, and the last of the lowest 
and least value in the scale : as an arti- 
cle of nutritipri, fat must always be 
considered a%of secondary importancct 
and, least of all, 'rancid or roasted fat, 
in every shape, whether used in pastry 
or otherwise. In this arrangement we 
wish to be understood as speaking of 
the human body in a state of weak- 
ness or disease, as it is well known, 
that when the system is in vigorous 
health, a variety of meagre and ineffi- 
cient food will answer even better than 
the most nutritious aliment where sound 
health is absent. Beef roasted, mutton 
roasted ; beef boiled, mutton boiled ; 
hare roasted, wild fowl roasted, tame 
fowls roasted, tame fowls boiled ; eggs 
raw ; pork roasted, veal roasted ; pork 
boiled, veal boiled. Of fish— oysters 
raw, shrimps, lobsters, crabs, other shell- 
fish known to be wholesome — soals, 
turbot, eels, salmon. Other animal 
fond might be mentioned, but we do 
not think it necessary to increase the 
list. Upon the whole, there is no doubt 
that beef stands at the head of animal 
matter, as furnishing aliment for the 
human body, and that fish, and prin- 
cipally the oleous class of these, are 
least congenial to the human frame. 
The render is not, however, from the 
above list, to conclude that, with every 
constitution, animal food is equally 
stimulant and nutritious in the order 
here laid down : from the diversity of 
organization, it sometimes happens, 
that an article of lower apparent powers 
of stimulation will suit the diseased 
organs of one patient, better than ano- 
ther of known superior powers : the most 
that can be done, in a work of this kind, 
is to lay down general rules upon the 
subject of aliment; we cannot enter 
into what has been termed, the idio- 
synerasy^ the particular constitution of 
evtry pktieiit : this is more peculiarly 
the province of the physician, and in a 
just discrimination here, no inconsider- 
able portion of his skill depends. 

Amongst the articles of vegetable 
diet, affording aliment in considerable 
quantity, we may enumerate the fol- 
lowing, to which we refer, under the 
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heads Aaaow-RooT, Rica, Sago, Sa- 
LBp-powDER, T apioca, &c. We may 
also mention Wheat-flour as an arti- 
cle affording considerable nutrition, but 
as it is enveloped in much matter which 
frequently disagrees with the stomach, 
and produces considerable flatulence 
and acidity, it is not found so desirable 
ill its crude state; nor, even with long- 
continued boiling or baking, are all its 
had qualities neutralized. Hence the 
mischiefs arising from new breiyd, pastry 
of most kinds, &c. See Food and Drink. 

Alisma Plantago^ L. See Greater 
Water Plantain. 

ALKALIES, in chemistry, signify 
those substances which possess the fol- 
lowing properties, viz. they are in- 
combustible; capable of converting a 
vegetable blue to a green colour; they 
manifest a hot and caustic taste, and 
readily corrode the flesh of animals ; 
are soluble in water, and combine, in 
various ways, with acids, forming new 
bodies of very different qualities, from 
either their pure state, or from the 
acids with which they combine. 

Alkalies are divided into two kinds, 
fixed and volatile. The fixed are sub- 
divided into vegetable and mineral; 
the former, being the production of 
burnt vegetables ill the open air, iscalled 
potash, and, when very white, pearl- 
ash ; and the latter has sometimes 
been found native in the earth, although 
soda is now generally obtained frpm 
the ashes of marine plants after they 
are burnt, chiefly from the different 
species of glas»-wort, or salsola of Ltn- 
nauSf as well as from other saline vege- 
tables growing near the sea-shore (see 
the article Barilla) ; it may also be 
obtained, by^ chemical process, from 
common fait— which is a combination 
of soda with the muriatic acid. 

Both the fixed alkalies endure a very 
iiitensedegreeofheat without dissipation, 
and are used in the composition of glass. 

Volatile alkali, or ammonia^ is pro- 
duced, by distillation, from animal 
substances ; in its pure state it is an 
invisible gas, and \go pungent to the 
smell, that it cannot be approUciied 
without great danger. See Ammonia. 
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All vegetable substances contain pot- 
ash in greater or less proportion ; plants 
near the sea-shore particularly except- 
ed» It has been found, that one pound 
of the ashes of horse-chesnuts yields 
nearly six ounces and a half of pot- 
ash ; nay, the same quantity of the 
burnt husks produced more than six 
ounces. But, according to accurate 
analysis, the greatest quantity of vege- 
table alkali is contained in the fruit of 
the Spairish lilac, or syringa vulgaris^ 
L. the ashes of which yield more than 
one half of pure alkali, or eight ounces 
and three druchms^to a pound. 

It is said, that the dry or withered 
leaves "of the beech-tree, the fagus 
sylmtica^ afford the vegetable alkali in 
great abundance, insomuch that ten 
pounds weight of the ashes thence ob- 
tained, are equal to thirty pounds of 
common wood-ashes. See Soap, Soda, 
Potash, and Washing. 

Alkalies are either mild or caustic* 
In the first state, the state in which 
they are usually found, they are com- 
bined with carbonic acid, which mo- 
derates their action, and which causes 
them to effervesce with acids. In their 
second, or caustic state, the carbonic 
acid is commonly separated from them 
by lime, which thus renders them more 
pure, and increases the energy of their 
action. 

As the fixed alkalies readily com- 
bine with greasy and oleous matters, 
they afford a convenient substance for 
mixing with water for washing and puri- 
fying the floors of dwelling-houses 
from that filth and sordes with which, 
after a short period, most, without ablu- 
tion, do not fail to be tainted : indeed, 
it is the opinion of a verj’ respectable 
American physician. Dr. Mitchill, that 
infection is uniformly prevented and 
extinguished by the use of alkalies in 
the purification of rooms : a conside- 
ration, of coune,of infinite importance. 

If, by any accident, alkalies have 
been given by mistake, or in large 
quantity, the best remedy is vinegar or 
leinon-i nice. In b case of poisoning 
of Uiis kind, give several glasses of 
, water mixed with a spoonful of vinegar 
JB 
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or lemon-juice: or, not having these at 
hand, simple water, in such quantities 
as to cause vomiting. CEiiietics, or 
other irritating means, are| however, to 
be avoided. 

ALKANET, a rough, hairy, pe- 
rennial plant, the anchusa tinctoria 
of L. with unbranched prociiinbcnt 
stalks; of the bugloss kind, and dif- 
fering from the common buglosscs 
chiefly in the red colour of its roots. 
It grows wild about Montpelier, and 
in the eastern countries, and is culti- 
vated in some of our gardens ; but the 
roots produced in this climate are paler 
coloured than those which we receive 
from abroad. The only use to which 
the root is applied, is for colouring 
oils, plasters, lip-salves, &c. which re- 
ceive a fine deep red from one-fortieth 
their weight of the root : the unctuous 
materials are, fur this purpose, to be 
made hot, and the root digested in 
them for some hours. 

The Spanish wool, or Charta his^ 
panicaf is said to be prepared from this 
root. 

The following directions have been 
given for obtaining from it a beautiful 
purple lacker : take two ounces of the 
root finely powdered, and boil a few 
minutes m a lixivium made of potash 
sufficiently diluted ; and after the liquor 
has grown cold, precipitate the colour- 
ing matter with a strong solution of 
roach alum. The precipitate must be 
dried,^ without being washed, for use. 

Of eight species of the anchusa, one 
only, the anchusa sempervirens, is indi- 
genous to this country; but all the 
species may be propagated by seeds. 

ALL-HEAL, Clown’s or Marsh 
Wound-wort, the stachys palustris of 
JL. is an indigenous plant, growing on 
the sides of rivers or lakes, in moist 
grounds, and sometimes in corii-iields. 
It has a fetid smell, and bitter taste. 
Linnaeus informs us, that the creeping 
roots of the all-heal are sought after 
with avidity by hogs ; and that, from 
tlieir farinaceous nature, they would 
well repay the trouble of collecting and 
convejtmg them into flour for the pur- 
pose ol iuakii>g bread. 
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ALLSPICE, Myrtus Pimenta^ Pi- 
niunto, or Jamtiica Pepper. The berry 
in its bmeUjrebeinblesa ini>:ture of cin- 
namon, ni^inegs, and cloves, whence 
its name. It is a ver^ useful and cheap 
spice. In medicine it forms the basis 
of a distilled water, a spirit, and an 
essential oil, in which different forms 
it is elBcaciously employed, as an aro- 
matic for cold and phlegmatic habits. 
The oil possesses properties so much 
like oil of cloves that it may be mista- 
ken for it ; and is, perhaps, of equal 
efficacy with that expensive drug. It 
is sometimes of service when applied 
upon lint to carious teeth to prevent 
their aching, its pungency destroying, 
as it were, A>r a time, the sensibility of 
the nerve. See Spices. 

ALMANAC, a term derived from 
two Arabic words, a/ and mnnac, a diary; 
and is, us its name imports, an uiinunl 
table or register, containing a calendar 
of days and months, the time of the 
rising and setting of the sun, the age 
of the moon, and the eclipses of these 
Inininaries; the feasts and other re- 
markable days are also noted particu- 
larly in it. It also contains a kind of 
prophetic indication of the weather 
throughout the various seasons of the 
year ; the ebb and flow of the tide, &.c. 
&c. 

A great number of such diaries are 
annually printed in Great Britain. Of 
th^ celebrated Moore's Almanac were 
sold, some years ago, annually, about 
400,000, notwithstanding all the silly 
and superstitious notions which it con- 
tains. Latterly, however, we believe 
that its sale has much declined, arismg 
in some measure, no doubt, from the in- 
creased good sense of the age, which 
can be no longer imposed upon by such 
trumpery ; and a heavy stamp duty of 
one shilling and three pence laid upon 
%ver3f hlniauac, has, perhaps, also con- 
tributed to impede its circulation. 

It is much to be desired that such 
|>nblicatioris as are addressed immedi- 
ately to the bulk of the people should 
be made the vehicles only of useful 
information and important facts; who* 
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ever is concerned in drawing up such 
works should remember, that there is 
no excuse fur the propagation of folly. 

ALMONO, a tree eminent both for 
fruit and for the ornament which it 
affords to the shrubbery. It is the 
original of the ancient genus amygda* 
luSf and, by the botanic diaracter of the 
flowers, comprehends also the peach 
and nectarine. Botanists admit but 
one real species of the common almond 
tree, which they term Amygdalui com- 
munis. « 

Sweet almonds are supposed to afford 
but little nourislm^^nt, and are not easily 
digested, unless thoroughly triturated. 
In medieiiie, they are chiefly, used for 
preparing emulsions. 

Alniomis, us well as nuts, ought to be 
eaten only while fresh and without their 
skins; they should be well chewed, 
for every piece swallowed entire is nearly 
indigestible. The use of a little salt, 
however, renders them miscible with our 
fluids as a saponaceous mass; but if 
indulged in to excess, they are produc- 
tive of alarming, and sometimes fatal 
disorders. 

The expressed oil of almonds, which 
is generally obtained from bitter al- 
monds, ill consequence of their cheap- 
ness, is used for a variety of purposes 
in medicine ; but, except in the pro- 
perty of not coagulating by cold, as 
olive oil does, we do not know that it is, 
in any respect, better than the latter 
oil. In the arts, particularly those of 
the clock and watch-maker, the qua- 
lity of not coagulating by cold renders 
it a more proper oil to be applied to 
mechanical movements, to abate their 
friction, than any other oil with which 
we are acquainted. 

Almoiuts, or almond-cake, upon be- 
ing submitted to distillation, yield a 
small poi tiun of ))oisoiioiis matter, now 
denominated prussic acid. Hence it 
appears that all distillations from al- 
monds, aimond-cake, or indeed from 
kernels of almost any fruit, are more or 
less deleterious, and ought to be avoided: 
laurel-water appt^rs to possess similar 
qualities. The liquor sold in tWahops 
C 2 
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under the name of noyeau ought for 
the same reason never ^to be drunk. See 
Laurel-water. 

Almonds are propagated by budding 
on plum or peach stalks in the month 
of August, at such height as may cor- 
respond to that of the stem intended to 
be raised : at the expiration of two 
years the trees may be finally planted 
out. 

ALMS, are charitable donations to 
the poor. St is not a little difficult to 
determine how far altns-giving ought to 
be encouraged. Chrrstia.iity constantly 
recommends the prac'iice of benevolence, 
and the frequent distribution of alms \ 
and Swifi very emphatically remarks, 
that the poor beggar has a just demand 
of alms from the rich man; who is 
guilty of fraud, injustice, and oppres- 
sion, if he do not afford relief according 
to his abilities. There are some situ- 
ations of human life which more impe- 
riously demand our charitable interpo- 
sition than others : it may be laid down 
as an incontrovertible maxim ; that ac- 
tual AND immediate WANT, be the 
object whoever he mighty ought To be 
RELIEVED, whatever might have been 
his previous character. An indiscrimi- 
nate refusal to give to strangers is not 
unfrequently more mischievous than 
giving indiscriminately to all who ask. 
Certain it is, that many persons have 
preferred to live by begging rather than 
to follow an industrious occupation ; 
but upon the whole it will be safest to 
err on the side of apparent mercy, and 
the recording angel will not be likely to 
set our alms down to us as wrong. At 
all events, infancy^ sickness^ and old-age, 
have imperious demands upon us ac- 
cording to our means. , 

ALMS-HOUSES, are asylums for 
the support and maintenance of a certain 
number of poor, aged, or infirm per- 
sons during their lives. When these 
institutions are of a private nature, and 
limited in their extent, they are bene- 
ficial to society : yet it may on the 
whole be doubted, whether such public 
csta^ishments, especially as they are 
geiiei^y managed, under the absolute 
control of rapacious trustees, do not iu- 
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a great measure teud to relax the springs 
of industry, and encourage habits of 
indolence, for by accustooAng people 
rather to resort to eleemosyiirry sources, 
than to exert their own strength and 
abilities, they cannot fiiil to degrade 
the moral feelings of human nature, 
and to destroy that independence which 
constitutes its noblest support. See 
Charity and Hospitals. 

ALOE, is a beautiful exotic plant ; 
the flowers which grow in umbels on 
the tops of the stalks, are of an ele- 
gant red colour, and appear in the 
months of August and September. ]t 
consists of ten species, all of which are 
propagated either by off-sets, or by 
planting the leaves. The proper earth 
for this vegetable, is one half of gar- 
den mould, or fresh earth dry from a 
common ; the other half consists of an 
equal proportion of white sea sand and 
sifted lime rubbish. This mixture should 
be made at least six or eight months 
previous to its use. The common aloe 
will live in a dry green-house in winter, 
and in summer may be placed under 
shelter in the open air; but should 
have very little water, and none on the 
stem of the plant ; the other species re- 
quire to be kept in an airy green-house, 
in which there is a stove to make a fire 
in cold weather. 

Its properties are various, and applied 
to numerous purposes both medicinal 
and domestic. The leaves of the Gui- 
nea-aloe, as described by Adamson, 
are employed in making very good 
ropes, not liable to rot in water. 

this country the aloe is principally 
known as a medicine in the form of an 
inspissated juice, which, in the shops, is 
kept under four names, viz. the Soco^ 
trine, the Hepatic, the Cape, and the 
Barhadoes aloes. Socotrine aloes are 
obtained from the island of Socotra, 
but they are a scarce article, and their 
place is now more commonly supplied 
by the hepatic aloes, which are brought 
from the East Indies ; or by two parts 
hepatic and one part Cape, being dis- 
solved in water, strained, and the water 
evaporated by boiling till the aloes be- 
come hard. This mixture, we believe. 
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forint at good tocotrine aloes at any 
which can be obtained^ and we have 
reason to know, that much of what is 
sold in G^eat Britain under the name 
of socotrine aloes, is prepared in Lon- 
don in this manner* Cape aloes are 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and are of a shining and dark resinous 
appearance. Barhadoes aloes are brought 
from the island whose name they bear, 
and are the most powerful of all, con- 
sequently they are not often given, 
except to horses and cattle : one ounce 
of winch, with a drachm of castile soap, 
and half a drachm of ginger in powder, 
make an excellent purging ball for a 
horse. 

Socotrine aloes, when given in doses 
of a few grains, repeated at intervals, 
not only cleanse the alimentary canal, 
but tend also to promote the menstrual 
discharge in women : hence their use in 
green sickness, and all female obstruc- 
tions. 

They do not seem to be so effica- 
cious when given alone in substance; 
or at any rate, they do not operate so 
expeditiously and kindly. They seem 
to opeiate best by being previously 
combined with some saponaceous mat- 
ter, castile-Boap, an alkaline salt, or 
mucilaginous vegetable extracts. They 
form, upon the whole, one of the most 
valuable medicines of the materia medi- 
ca. Aloes may be given in substance, 
in doses from three to twenty grains; 
in larger doses they occasion common- 
ly a great irritation about the anus, 
and sometimes a discharge of blood ; 
hence in hypochondriacal patients, where 
the hsemorrhoidal flux is desired to be 
encouraged, they afford one of the best 
means for this purpose : and, what is 
of no trifling consideration in the tak- 
ing of purgatives, they do not usually 
leave the body costive after their opera- 
tion, as many other purgatives do. Aloes 
enter into a variety of compositions of 
the shops. The medicine long known 
under the name of Pill of Cocria, is a 
composition of Aloes, Colocynth, and 
Sc^inmony. The celebrated Scotch 
Pills are principally composed of this 
valuable drug. 
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But whether in the simple state, or 
when compounded with soap, bitters, 
and other substances, the form of pill 
is to be preferred on account of the nau- 
seous taste of the medicine. And, ex- 
cept in very particular cases, it will be 
found that all aloetic medicines, made 
up into pills, operate best, and most 
kindly, by being taken a few minutes 
before going to bed at night. 

Aloes, in watery solutions, are useful 
for preserving tender plants from the 
depredations of vermin andinsects; and 
in preventing putrefaction in certain 
vegetable and aiumal bodies, such as 
dried plants, stuffed birds, quadrupeds, 
&c. , 

It is said that aloes, when swallowed 
by dogs or cats, operate upon them as 
poisons. 

ALUM, is a concrete salt, composed 
of alumina, or clay, potash, and sul- 
phuric acid. It is found native in some 
places, but the greater quantity of the 
alum of commerce is prepared by a pe- 
culiar management of schistose pyritic 
clays, usually denominated alum ores. 
AtLa Tolfa,near Civita Vecchia, where 
the best Roman Alum is made, the ore 
is alum-stone; but at other places, both 
on the Continent and in Great Britain, 
it is alum slate* At Hurlett, near 
Glasgow, the largest alum-mine in this 
country, the schistus lies ten inches 
thick above coal. 

Aiiliough the ancients were certainly 
acquainted with alum, yet the first 
regular works appear to have been es- 
tablished by the Asiatics, in the middle 
ages, particularly at Roccha, in Syria; 
whence the name, Roch-alum* After 
this period, works were begun in Italy, 
Germany, and Spain; and in England, 
in the rfign of Elizabeth, by Sir T. 
Chaloner, who established the first 
alum-work in England, at Gisborough, 
in Yorkshire. The largest manufac- 
turers of alum at present, in this coun- 
try, are Lords Dundas and Mulgrave, 
at Whitby, in Yorkshire. 

The best alum is the Roman, whkh 
is in irregulai;^ octahedral crystal I me 
masses, powdery on the surf/j>'^ 'I he 
English is in large ii regular seiuitians- 
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parent colourless maBses, having a glos- 
sy fracture and not efflorescent ; and 
roch-alum from the Levant, is in 
small pieces, rather friable, and of a 
pale rose colour. The most recent 
analysis of alum makes its composition, 
sulphate of Alumina 36,85, sulphate 
of potash 18,15, and water 45,00. But 
it also, generally, contains ammonia, 
and none of the alum of commerce, ex- 
cept the Roman, is free from a mi- 
nute portion**of iron. ^ 

In medicine, alum is considered a 
powerful astringent. It H used, both 
internally and externmly, for restraining 
violent haemorrhages, and other immo- 
derate secretions. It is likewise used in 
lotions and eye-waters ; — and also in 
gargles in sore threat, relaxation of the 
uvula and thrush ; in injections in cases 
of gleet, leucorrhcea, &c. 

The dose in haemorrhages is from six 
grains to a scruple, repeated every hour 
till the bleeding abates : in other cases, 
smaller doses are more advisable ; lar- 
ger being apt to nauseate the stomach, 
and occasion obstinate constipation. It 
is sometimes administered dissolved in 
the serum of milk, in the form of whey, 
which is prepared by boiling two 
drachms of powdered alum in a pint of 
milk, and straining it. The dose of the 
whey is from two to three fluid ounces. 

Alum is used in various operations 
connected with the arts in considerable 
quantities ; by Dyers, by Tanners, by 
Tallow-chandlers, &c. &c. Its prin- 
cipal use in dyeing, seems to be to fix 
tbediflerent colours upon the cloth. 

It is also said that bakers generally 
use it as an ingredient in bread ; and 
there are different opinions as to the 
good or harm which it is calculated to 
do to the human constitution under 
such circumstances. Alum cannot be 
mixed in bread in very large quantities 
without its being discoverable by the 
taste; but we think, in as much as alum 
in bread must produce, more or less, cos- 
tiveness in most persons who eat it, the 
practice ought to be Jiscoii raged, ul- 
thoiigl^t ib very possible that some 
const itiitioiib may he benefited by the 
use* of such bicud. 
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On macerating a small piece of the 
crumb of new-baked bre^^d in cold 
water, sufficient to dissolve i^ the taste 
of the latter, if alum has been used by 
the baker, will acquire a sweet astrin- 
geiicy ; or a heated knife may be thrust 
into a loaf before it has grown cold, 
and if it be free from that ingredient, 
scarcely any alteration will be visible 
on the blade; but, in the contrary case, 
its surface, after being allowed to cool, 
will appear slightly covered with an 
aluminous incrustation. 

Alum may Ire readily applied to pu- 
rify and sweeten water which has be- 
come fetid, and unfit for use : by ad- 
ding only from five to ten grains of it 
calcined, to every gallon of water, ac- 
cording to its impurity, and double or 
treble that proportion of powdered char- 
coal, the most offensive water will be- 
come by these means perfectly sweet 
and pellucid ; both ingredients, how- 
ever, ought to be kept in close vessels, 
otherwise their efficacy will be consider- 
ably diminished. 

Amourosis. See Gutta Serena. 

AMBER fSuccinumJ is a hard bi- 
tuminous substance, possessing a sub- 
acid, resinous taste, and, when heated, 
emits a fragrant, aromatic smell. It is the 
production of many countries. It is 
dug out of the earth in Ducal Prussia, 
near the sea-coast, and is thrown in 
considerable quantity, on the sea-shore 
of Polish Prussia, and Pomerania, par- 
ticularly after tempestuous west or 
north-west winds. It is also found in 
sma*l quantities on the east coast of 
Great Britain, and small pieces of it, 
of superior quality, are occasionaMy 
found in the gravel-pits round London. 
The largest piece of amber ever found, 
was met witli near the surface of the 
giound in Lithuania, and is now pre- 
served ill the royal cabinet at Berlih. It 
is evidently of vegetable origin, the 
lumps occasionally inclosing pieces of 
twigs and insects in their substance. It 
is commonly of a golden yellow, or 
brown colour, but occasionally colour- 
less, and it is electric. It is used in 
commerce in the manufacture of beads 
for ornament. 
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As a medicine, amber is at present but 
in little repute. Formerly it was used 
in a varietal of ways, but of late the 
powerful o^, which is obtained from it 
by distillation, is the only one of its 
preparation which is in use. This oil is 
a stimulant and antispasmodic. it has 
been found serviceable in deficient 
menstruation, hysteria, and epilepsy ; 
but is now, except by empirics, rarely 
administered internally. The dose may 
be from five drops to twelve, taken 
upon lump sugar, or mixed with water 
by means of mucilage. It is more 
generally employed externally in rheu- 
matism and palsy ; a mixture of one 
fluid ounce of this oil, with half a 
fluid ounce of tincture of opium, has 
been found beneficial as a friction to the 
affected part in the painful disease, cal- 
led tic douloureux i and in hooping- 
cough, rubbed upon the chest twice or 
threetimesa day. This oil is kept in 
the shops under two forms, common and 
rectified. It is also an ingredient in the 
quack-medicine called British oil (see 
that article.) Amber also affords an acid 
called by chemists the succinic acid, 
formerly, salt of amber ; but it is now 
scarcely used medicinally. 

This bituminous matter constitutes 
the basis of several kinds of varnish. 
It is used for the coating of various toys, 
for staining the papier mach^, and for 
the varnishing of carriages ; for which 
last purpose, however, it is more profit- 
able to dissolve the gum copal. 

To make amber vamisk^ melt the 
amber slowly in a crucible till it be- 
comes black ; then reduce it to a fine 
powder, and boil it in linseed oil, or in 
a mixture of this and the oil of turpen- 
tine. See ViiRNisH. 

AMBERGRIS, or grey amber, is a 
solid opake substance, of a greyish or 
ash colour, usually intermixed with 
' yellow or blackish veins. It has been 
sometimes found, by those persons who 
frequent the southern whale-fishery, in 
the belly of that fish, in lumps from 
half an ounce to one hundred pounds in 
weight ; and, indeed, from some recent 
facts and experiments which have been 
made, there is a strong ground for 
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believing that it is formed in the alimen- 
tary canal of the phyeeter macrocephafuSf 
or spermaceti whale ; and that, as it is 
specifically lighter than water, after being 
discharged from the animal, it floats on 
that element, and is thrown upon the 
shores of the sea in the southern regions 
of the globe, the East and West Indies, 
&c. 

It 18 remarkable that this substance, 
which is the most sweet of all the per- 
fumes, should be capable of being 
imitated in smell by the preparation of 
one of the most odious of all fetid sub- 
stances, the human faeces. 

Ambergris was formerly esteemed a 
cordial, but now chiefly serves as an 
agreeble perfume, and is ^certainly 
free from many of those iticonveiii- 
ences which usually accompany sub- 
stances of this description. The follow- 
ing is an elegant preparation of it, sold 
in the shops under the name of Essence 
of Ambergris, Take of Ambergris half 
ail ounce, of musk one drachm, of re- 
fined sugar half an ounce, of recti- 
fied spirits of wine one pint and a half ; 
bruise the whole together, and let them 
digest in the spirits of wine for at least 
fourteen days, frequently shaking the 
bottle, then filter for use. 

AMBITION, in ethics, is the passion 
which prompts men to value or seek 
any kind of eminence or distinction, as 
well as to avoid degradation end re- 
proach. It appears to be a kind of 
compound of admiration and desire, 
and becomes either a virtue or a vice, 
honourable or disgraceful, useful or 
pernicious, according to its direction or 
degree. When our ambition is gratified 
at the expense of the rights, pleasure, 
convenience, or comfort of others, there 
can be ut doubt of its evil tendency, 
and that, in such cases, it ought to be 
repressed, not encouraged. If a just 
estimate be formed of the ambition of 
those persons usually called conquerors 
and heroes^ .it will be generally found 
that such ambition is erected on an im- 
proper basis, and ought to be repressed 
instead of being, as it too generally is, 
applauded and encouraged by world. 
When auibition is directed to the im- 
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provementand happiness of ourspccies^ 
to our comforts and melioration* to the 
preservation and not to the destruction 
of human life* it becomes meritorious, 
and cannot be too much applauded and 
encouraged. Some philosophers have 
proposed to attempt the extirpation of 
the passion of ambition from the human 
mind, merely in consequence of having 
observed the baneful effects with which 
it is too commonly attended ; but we 
believe that the desire of distinction is 
innate* andT if so* ^^o annihilate tliat 
desire is impossible : t^e obvious re- 
medy IS to direct ,our ambition into 
channels of virtue and benevolence, and 
its effect^ will no longer be deplorable 
but meritorious. Tiiesame thingmaybe 
predicated of the child as of the man : 
hence the obvious offices of instruction. 

AMBURY, or ANBURY* in far- 
rlery* a soft spongy tumour* sometimes 
met with in horses and cows. It is of 
various sizes, often less than a mul- 
berry, which it not unfrequently resem- 
bles in colour ; at other times it is as 
large as an apple of the middle size. It 
generally appears about the nose, but 
is sometimes found in other parts of 
the body. When wounded it bleeds 
freely ; therefore the cure is generally 
attempted by some eschurotic applica- 
tion. The following has often proved 
successful. 

Take of powdered Alum two ounces* 
Water one pint. 

Sulphuric acid one drachm* 
mix them together. 

When they are small and numerous* 
orifthey havea wide base, this applica- 
tion may be safely used* particularly 
when professional assistance cannot be 
procured. If the tumour should be 
littachcd to the body by a slenVfer ucek* 
it may be cut off with perfect safety ; 
and if there should be occasion to stop 
the bleeding artificially, a circumstunce 
we have never known, the red-hot iron 
may be applied for this purpose. After 
the ambu-ry has been removed* the part 
should be touched with nitrate of silver, 
(lunar caustic*),, for tiirqje or four days, 
to prev^t the tumour from growing 
again. 
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AMMONIA, or Volatile Alkali* 
is composed of about eighty parts of aebte 
and twenty of hydrogen* rimdered gas-* 
eous by caloric, in which form only it is 
in a state of purity ; although the name 
is very commonly applied to a solution 
of the gas in water, forming the spirits 
of Hartshorn, spirits of Sal Ammoniac* 
&c. of the shops. 

Ammonia is capable of combining with 
several acids, as the sulphuric* nitric* 
muriatic* boracic* fluoric* carbonic* 
ficc. forming with them so many neutral 
salts* distinguished by the names sul- 
phateof ammonia, nitrate, borate* fluate, 
carbonate, &c. When Ammonia is made 
to pass through ignited charcoal it forms 
with it prussic acid. 

The sub^carhonate of ammonia is one 
of the chief forms in which ammonia is 
given medicinally. It is known in the 
shops under the common name of smel- 
ling salts* volatile sal ammoniac* or salt 
of hartshorn. Ammonia* in all its forms* 
is one of the most powerful stimulants* 
and is given in a variety of diseases of 
debility with good effect* either in the 
shape of carbonate* an acetate* or in the 
liquid form of spirits of hartshorn* or 
the more elegant preparation* commonly 
known under the name of Sal volatifet 
the Aromatic Spirit if Ammonia of the 
London Pharmacopoeia. Although phy- 
sicians have been too often in the habit 
of prescribing* and ordering to be kept 
in the shops, a great variety of medicines, 
and some of them of very trifling value* 
we call our readers’ attention to am- 
iiioiiia and its compounds, as of the first 
im; ortance* and without which the 
healing art would be lamentably defi- 
cient. Tl'.e dose of the sub-carbonate 
of Aminoiiia is from five grains to a 
scruple ; of the liquor of ammonia, from 
ten to twenty dropp or more ; of the 
aromatic spirit of Ammonia, from half 
a fluid drachm to a fluid drachm. Am- 
monia is also used as a powerful stimu- 
lant externally* to disperse obstinate 
swellings* where suppuration is not 
des.red, and also to rheumatic and 
paralytic limbs ; the bite of a viper, 
rattlesnake* &c. which see; see also 
Sal Ammoniac. 
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AM MON I AC, 18 acoiiciTte, gummy, 
reuiiious jnice which is obtained inPersia 
from a plan)^ there called Oshauk, sup- 
posed to be 4 ie same as theFashook of the 
Arabians ; it grows to the height of about 
six feet: it bears leaves only on the 
joints near the ground, where they grow 
thickly around the stem, which at the 
root is two inches in diameter. In the 
month of May, while the plant is soft, 
an insect of the beetle kind begins to 
puncture the stem in every direction, 
with his proboscis ; as the stem shrinks 
and dries, there exudes from these punc- 
tures a milky juice, which flows down 
and indurates near the joints, whence it 
is gathered about the end of July. It is 
brought to England sometimes in large 
lumps, the tears having run together 
apparently by heat ; and sometimes in 
the state in which it is obtained from the 
plant, in separate drops : the latter form 
is accounted the best ; about a pound is 
commonly collected from one plant. 

This gum has a nauseous, sweetish 
taste, succeeded by a sensation of bitter, 
and a smell somewhat resembling, but 
more grateful than galbanum. 

In medicine it is a stimulating expec- 
torant and anti-spusniodic ; and is, in 
large doses, purgative. Externally it is 
disciitieiit and resolvent. It is pre- 
scribed with advantage in asthma, 
chronic catarrh, and some oilier affec- 
tions of the thorax ; but, on account of 
its stimulating properties, it must be 
avoided where any inflammation of the 
chest is going forward. As a deobstruent 
it is useful in visceral obstructions, hys- 
teria, chlorosis ; and in that peculiar 
state of the bowels often accompanying 
hypocondriasis and dyspepsia, in which 
there is an almost constant degree of 
cholic, particularly after taking food, a 
combination of ammoniac and rhubarb 
is singularly efficacious. Its dose is from 
leu to thirty grains. Itis given either in 
substance in pills, ordifl'used in water in 
the form of an emulsion. Externally it is 
applied in the form of plaster to scirrhous 
tumours, and white swellings of the 
joints. 

AMPUTATION is a term in sur- 
gery, and signifies the cutting off a 
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limb from the body. It is soinetunet 
rendered necessary when a part is so 
diseased as either to be wholly useless, 
or threatening danger if not reinove<U 
The cast's in which this operation is 
usually performed, aresevere and com- 
pound fractures of the bones, attended 
with splinters ; extensive lacerations, 
and contusions and wounds, with 
great loss of substance, and pouring 
forth a profuse discharge ; wide-spread- 
ing mortifications ; white dwellings of 
the joints; cance», or other incurable 
and daiigerous^u leers, carious and dis- 
torted bones, &c. • 

As the loss of a limb is at all times a 
seriousculamity, amputation ofjt should 
not be hastily, or rashly undertaken; 
we know a case of a diseased bone of 
the right arm, which was by a surgeon 
of some experience recommended to be 
amputated. The parents of the lad ob- 
jected to it : and the arm, which the 
surgeon would have cut off, is now 
well ; the young man is able to write a 
decent ^and with it, and is at this 
moment a clerk in a merchant’s count- 
ing house ! 

Amputation ought never to be un- 
dertaken, except by an able and ex- 
perienced practitioner ; of course there 
is less necessity for our enlarging on 
this subject. See Tourniquet. 

AMUSEMENTS may be divided 
into public and private ; and they are 
either active, or of a sedentary nature. 
The former usually consist of balls, 
plays, entertainments, &c.; the latter 
of the various diversions of cards, 
chess, draughts, back-gammon, and 
other games of chance, or skill. 

Those of an active kind, ought al- 
ways to be preferred, as they not onlv 
relieve the mind, when wearied with 
application to a particular pursuit, ' or 
depressed by grief ; but by their agree- 
able variety, together with the advan- 
tages of air, exercise, &c., th^ are 
highly conducive to health : on this 
account they are particularly serviceable 
to such persons as aresubjeetto nervous, 
and hypochondriacal complaints, and to 
all those who lead a confined or* Iieden- 
tary life. Private amusements, on the 
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Contrary, gre principally employed with 
ariew to consume time, and frequently 
require more application, than either 
study or business. 

Of the amusements of the Theatre, 
and other spectacles of a similar kind, 
it is impossible to speak, as they are at 
present conducted in Great Britain, 
with approbation ; and we really think 
that, although by a different arrange- 
ment, they may be made not only a 
wholesome^ mental amusement, but an 
improving moral o£ie, there can be 
little doubt that the mischiefs which 
they produce are ^very preponderant 
over any possible good effects which 
such exhibitions at present occasionally 
excite. 

To cards, and other games of chance, 
when played for money, we are decided 
enemies. Those persons who cannot be 
amused by these, without the stimulus 
of gain, evince at once the weakness of 
their intellects, and the grossest, and 
most disgusting attention to self interest. 
A habit of gambling ought never to be 
encouraged, — playing games of chance 
for money, invariably encourages such a 
habit, consequently playing games of 
chalice for money is wrong. Those 
who have been in the habit of observing 
card players attentively, are well aware 
that many a social evening has been 
spoiled, by the intrusion of these silly 
expedients to waste time. Surely the 
intellectual faculties of man ought even 
to be amused by something better than 
squabbles about the odd trick, or the 
winning of tlie honours. 

Those urfiuseinents which afford the 
most violent exercise, and ought there- 
fore to be pursued only by the henlthy 
and robust, arecricket-play^ng, hand- 
ball, dancing, and similar diversions. 
\^'llcn they are undertaken with the 
iicccbSJiry adaptation to the strength of 
the individual, Ithey promote perspira- 
tion, and other secretions, expand the 
lu^g^, and give firmness and agility to 
the whole frame. 

We purposely avoid recommending 
hunting and shooting, as in Great 
jiritaHir these amusements arc, in our 

estimation, whatever their good as 
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exercise may produce, highly improper. 
To hunt or shoot animals for our 
amusement, is altogethersbeneath the 
dignity of rational beings :«our wants, 
necessities, and well being, sometimes 
compel us to destroy animals: but 
surely todestroy them for our sport, is a 
high degree of turpitude and immo- 
rality. See Gaming and Theatre. 

With respect to the amusements of 
children, they may be compared to the 
labour and pursuits of adults. Their 
influence, us well on health as on the 
future inclinations and desires of the in- 
dividual, is much greater, and more per- 
manent, than is generally supposed. 
Hence we would advise parents and 
guardians to encourage no games or 
play-thiiigs which have a tendency to 
impair the constitution, or deprave the 
morals of their offspring : of this nature 
are improper and unnatural postures, or 
gesticulations of the body ; wanton 
jumping up and down high places, for- 
l ible exertions of muscular power, by 
lifting greats weights, violent ruiinitig, 
or cliinbiiig trees; the partial exercise 
of one ill 111 or leg ; sedentary plays of 
long duration ; standing for hours on the 
legs, musical wind-instruments; toys 
manufactured by common potters, or 
made of plaster of Paris ; drinking- 
vessels of lead, pewter, bell-metal, or 
earthenware imperfectly burnt or 
glazed ; play things coloured or painted 
with noxious metallic preparations, 
such as verdigris, orpiment, and red 
lead, as well as those devicesand similar 
trifles produced by the confectioner, 
pa ticularly gingerbread, covered with 
the noxious matter called gilt, or Dutch 
metal, &c. &c. 

ANASARCA, a species of dropsy 
from a serious humour spread between 
♦he skin and flesh, or rather a general 
accumulation of lymph in the cellular 
system. See Dropsy. 

ANATOMY is the art or science 
which teaches the situation, figure, con- 
nexions, fabric, actions, and uses of the 
several parts of an animal body, and is 
applied in a more emphatic sense to the 
human frame. 

As a substantial frame and prop to 
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the whole body9 the bones are provided; 
and that their motions might be more 
complete, th*ey are attached to one 
another by A kind of hinges called 
ligaments. In order that the ligaments 
might operate easily, the joints are 
separated by gristles, or cartilages, and 
provided with a gland for the secretion 
of oil or mucus y which is constantly 
exuding into the joints to lubricate 
them. There are two hundred and 
forty eight separate bones in the human 
body, classed under those of the head, 
the trunk, and the extremities. 

The skull, or craniumy consists of 
eight pieces, and serves as a cover and 
'protection to the brain. The bones of 
the face are fourteen ; the teeth are 
thirty-two; one bone of the tongue; 
and each ear has four bones. 

The head is joined to the trunk by 
the vertebrae, consisting of several short 
bones, to the upper part of which it is 
fastened by a hinge joint, and turned in 
the socket of the next lower one, by 
suitable muscles to the right and left. 

In the front and centre of the trunk 
is the breast-bone, sternum ; and oppo- 
site to it, in the back, is the spine or 
back-bone, which extends from the 
skull to the bottom of the loins, and is 
in fact a long chain of separate short 
bones, in number, twenty-six. Through- 
out the whole length is a hollow tube, 
about one inch in diameter, in which is 
contained the spinal marrow, derived 
from, and immediately coinnuinicatiiig 
with llie brain, and conveying the sen- 
sation of feeling from every pan of the 
body, except the head, to the hniin, the 
common organ of that faculty. 

The ribs, twenty-four in number, 
and the sternum before mentioned, form, 
with the back bones, the thorax, in 
which are contained the heart, lungs, 
&e., which are separated from the liver, 
stomach, intestines, &c., by a mem- 
brane culled the diaphragm. 

The hip-bones, with other bones 
attached, supporting the abdoraen, 
are called the pelvis. 

From the neck to the top of each 
arm, a bone extends on each side, called 
. the collar bone, clavicle; and the two 


blade-bones, scapuleByhehmd^ are iiide« 
pendent supporters of it. 

The boue extending from the shoul- 
der to the elbow, is called humerus ; 
from the elbow to the wrist are two 
bones, the outer of which is the ulna, 
the inner the radius. The wrist, enr- 
puSy is composed of eight bones. The 
bones of each hand, metacarpus, together 
with thewrist.and fingers, are in number 
twenty -seven. 

The thigh bone is called ftmur ; the 
knee-cap, the patelh, and the leg has 
two bones like<»the arm, the inner is 
called the tibia, aftid the outer the 
fibula. The bones of each foot are 
twenty-six. • 

The bones are covered with a variety 
of muscles, which frequently end in len- 
donSyhy which the motions of the limbs, 
and other parts of the body, are guided 
and used. 

The whole body is covered with a 
membrane, called the cuticula, or scarfs 
skin, beneath which lies the cutis, or 
true skin. The skin which is commonly 
raised in blisters, is the scarf skin : not 
possessing any nerves, it is destitute of 
sensation: but the true skin, which lies 
immediately beneath it, is so sensible 
that it cannot be touched, even by the 
point of a pin, without conveying an 
immediate sensation to the brain. 

The organs of sense, and the powers 
of the mind, arise in the brain, the 
common centre of all the nerves, which 
not only convey sensations to that or- 
gan, but also direct the muscles and 
tendons, and, either from the brain 
direct, or through communication with 
the spinal marrow, influence, more or 
less, all the functions of the body. 

But the immediate processes of ani- 
mal life, are sustained by a simple, yet 
wonderful arrangement in the thorax, 
the stomach, and other cavities of tlic 
body. 

The heart, which is situated in the 
thomx, between the lungs on the left 
side of the body, and inclosed in a 
bag or membrane, caWed pericardium, 
to restrain and regulate its motions, is 
the centre of numerous tubes called 
blood-vessels. Those vessels wiii^-h 
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convey the blood from the heart, are 
called ar/eri>5; those which return it to 
the heart, are called veins* The blood of 
the human body, driven by the con- 
traction of the heart, a force similar to 
that by which trater is driven (<ut of a sy- 
ringe or bladder, is calculated to weigh 
about thirty pounds ; thus there is a 
constant circulation outward and in- 
ward from the heart, through the ar- 
teries, and back to the heart by the 
veins. Xo warm, revive, nourish it, 
and keep up its<<|uaiitity, there are 
various other wonderful, but very 
aim pie contrivances. 

The heart consists of four cavities, 
from ope of which, called the vea- 
triele^ the blood is driven into the ar- 
teries throughout the body ; by another, 
called the right auricle fit is received back 
again by the veins: it then passes into 
the right ventriclct hence it is forced 
into the lungs. Having been there 
revivified by coming in contact with the 
air of the atmosphere, it is carried back 
by veins into the ie/t auriciet where it 
began its course; it is then again forced 
into the arteries, brought back by the 
veins, and thus the circulation continues 
till the end of life. 

The lungs are composed of u spongy 
substance, filling nearly the whole 
cavity of the chest or thorax, which 
rises as they fill at every inspiration, and 
falls as they empty at every expiration ; 
both of which processes are performed, 
as is w.ell known, through the mouth 
and nostrils, or either of them, according 
as we may choose. 

The act of respiration is performed 
about twenty times in a minute; and 
about forty cubic inches of air are in- 
haled every time ; of which two inches 
of oxygen are absorbed by the blood on 
the lungs, producing at the same in- 
stant about 98 degrees of vital heat, 
and restoring the venous blood to that 
bright red colour which it uniformly 
possesses, after having passed through 
the lungs, and is thrown into the arte- 
ries from the heart. In this manner 
the blood distributesunourishment, sup- 
plies^erspiration, renews the waste of 
the skill, and by parsing through glands 


in every part of the body, all the various 
animal secretions are elaborated. In the 
parts where the arteries &re lost to the 
sight, the veins take their rite, and in their 
commencement are imperceptible., The 
blood is then of a dark colour, and as 
its motion is considerably slower in the 
veins than in the arteries, there is gene- 
rally double the quantity of this vital 
fluid in the former, than there is in the 
latter vessels. 

The blood is not only altered in its 
colour and quality, after having passed 
through the lungs, but as it is returned 
by the veins to the heart, it receives 
from the thoracic ductf a new fluid ex- 
tracted from the food in the stomach 
and intestines, and the addition of this 
fluid to the blood, as well as its absorp- 
tion of air from the lungs, seem to be 
the principal powers by which human, 
and indeed all animal life, is kept up 
and supplied. 

The motion of the lungs is preserved 
by that of the chest containing them ; 
that of the heart may be felt on the left 
side, and the circulation of the blood 
felt, and its velocity determined, by the 
action of the pulse, that is, the pulsation 
of the artery in various parts of the 
body, and pai-ticularly at the wrist. 

In children the pulse are sometimes 
120 strokes in a minute ; at 20 years of 
age, they are about ; at 30, about 70 ; 
and in old age 50 or 60. But scarcely 
two persons* pulse are exactly alike. 

For the purpose of renewing and 
nourishing the blood, and of course, 
through it, the whole body, food is taken 
1! at the mouth, masticated by the 
teeth, and mixed with the saliva ; it is 
then carried into the stomach, where it 
is dissolved into a soft pap, by a power- 
ful liquid, called the gastric juice. This 
pap is then sent from the stomach into the 
intestines, where, by means of ajiqiiid 
called bile, it is separated into a while 
milky liquid called chyle ^ and into the 
excrement* The chyle is taken up, or 
absorbed by numerous fine tubes, called 
lactealSf which carry it to a main pipe 
called the thoracic duct. This pipe 
ascends towards the throat, where it 
empties the chyle into a large vein, , 
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and Being mixed with the blood, is con* 
veyed to the heart. 

The nerved are soft white cords, 
which an$e dVoin the brain or spinal 
marrow, and are dispersed in branches 
through all parts of the body. Im* 
pressions are received by the brain from 
the adjacent organs of sense ; the brain 
also exercises its commands over the 
muscles and limbs, by means of the 
nerves. 

The ear is placed in the most con- 
venient part of the body, near the brain, 
the common seat of all the sense, to 
give the speediest information. 

The principal organs of the sense of 
smelling^ are the nostrils, and olfactory 
nerves, which aredistributed throughout 
the nostrils. 

The taste is that sensation which all 
things give to the tongue, or rather 
perhaps the palate ; the upper part of 
the roof of the mouth and tongue toge- 
ther, are the instruments of taste. 

A very intimate union seems to be 
established between the eye^ the nose, 
and palate, as branches of the same 
nerves are sent to each of these parts, by 
which means there exist all the neces- 
sary guards against pernicious food ; 
since, before it is admitted into the 
stomach, it undergoes the trial of two of 
the senses, and the scrutiny of the eye. 

■ Feeling is the sense by which we ac- 
quire ideas of solidity, hardness, heat, 
cold, pleasure, pain, &c. The imme- 
diate organs of feeling are pyramidal 
papillae under the skin, which are little 
soft medullary nervous prominences, 
lodged every where under the cuticula. 

The contents of the Abdomen have 
been already described under that ar- 
ticle, which see ; See also Blood, Li- 
ver, Stomach, Kidneys, &c. Ac. in 
the order of the alphabet throughout 
the volume 

• A^TCHOVY, or Clupea encrasicoius^ 
is a small Bsh, taken in immense quan- 
tities on the coast of the IVIediterranean 
Sea, whence it is brought into Great 
Britain in a pickled state. It is in 
general from three to four inches long, 
has a pointed head, a wide mouth, desti- 
tute of teeth, and the gums are uncom- 
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moiily rough. The back-bone is, near 
the head, and for some space below it, 
triangular^ by which it may be easily 
distinguished from a sprat, whose back- 
bone is flat. 

Anchovies are variously prepared. 
They are brought chiefly from the 
Mediterranean, preserved by salt in 
small barrels. If in this state they are 
covered with brine, and laid in a cool 
place, they will keep for any length of 
time ; but if they are exposed to tl'.e 
air, they soon become rancid and spoiled. 

They are used as a condiment, and 
in various sauces, and form a consider- 
able article of trade, but as food they 
hold a very secondary rank. « 

The anchovy is occasionally found 
on the western shores of Great Britain ; 
it is larger than that usually brought 
from the Mediterranean ; but it is not 
obtained in sufficient quantities to be- 
come an article of commerce. 

ANCIENT, or DEAD LANGUA- 
GES, are those which are no longer 
spoken by a living people, such as the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; they ge- 
nerally form a part of the education of 
those students who are intended for the 
learned professions of divinity, law, or 
physic. The utility of employing so 
much of the time of children at school 
in classical pursuits, has been much 
questioned : the method in which these 
languages are usually taught, is, be- 
yond dispute, extremely bad. The 
memory, and not the judgment, is too 
much exercised, and thus the child’s 
mind becomes, for a series of years, a 
mere word-book. If, in teaching any 
language whatever, either dead or living, 
our professors would condescend to 
learn, not from books, but from the 
best of all teachers, the natural habits 
of the human mind, they will soon 
discover the true method in which lan- 
guage ought to be taught : in a word, 
in the same way in which a child ac- 
quires his mother tongue ; by obtain- 
ing, first of all, the names of the com- 
monest and simplest objects, and their 
connexions, and proceeding gradually, 
without burtheaing the memory, to the 
more complex. Although ancient learn- 
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ing has, no doubt, been extolled be- 
yond its merits, yet, inasmuch aa 
a knowledge of ancient languages must 
necessarily furnish us with a fund of 
words, and some additional ideas, we 
think that, provided the mode of teach- 
ing them were simplified, and we feel 
assured nothing is more easy, so that 
less time might be lost in their acqui- 
sition, a knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
if not of Hebrew, must become an 
ornament^to the mind. We should not 
forget, however, that except in the arts 
of sculpture, architecture, poetry, and 
oratory, and, perhaps, historical com- 
position, the ancients are far excelled 
by the ^ moderns. The chemistry, the 
astronomy, the philosophy, and the arts 
of life of the ancients, as far as they 
have come down to us, are, indeed, 
of a very inferior kind, and assuredly 
not worth studying but as mere cu- 
riosities. 

ANCIENT LEARNING signifies 
a thorough acquaintance with the writ- 
ing of the ancients. From what has 
been said in the preceding article, it 
will be seen what m^ be expected from 
ancient learning. The study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, indeed, furnishes a 
peculiar motive for learning that lan- 
guage, but except those persons who 
are specifically appointed to the minis- 
try, or a few others, whose taste might 
lead them into the particular pursuit 
of Hebrew, we do not apprehend that 
this language is ever likely to be gene- 
rally studied. 

Illiberal prejudices have long existed, 
inducing us to give a preference to the 
ancients for their genius as well 9s their 
writings. But we believe these pre- 
judices are now diminishing, and that 
the ancients are about to he placed in 
those niches in the temple of fame, to 
which they are dispassionately and fairly 
entitled. The mere circumstance of 
antiquity will no longer be permitted 
to give precedence to a blockhead ; and 
although a Solon, an Homer, a 
Plato, a Cicero, a Virgil, or a Cin- 
ciN NATOS, must stiU Stand on an ele- 
vated^edestul, yet a Bacon, a Locke, 
and a Washington, will, in actual 
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worth and utility to our Bpeciea^ un- 
questionably obtain the pre-eminence. 
Certain it is, that thosei persons who 
have made the ancient languages ex- 
clusively their study, are generally the 
worst writers of English, and the most 
incapable of forming a judgment of 
the manners, literature, opinions, and 
improvements of the age in which we 
live. 

ANEMONE, or Wind-flower, is 
the name of a plant chiefly distinguished 
on account of its beautiful flowers, 
which, by the Greeks, were supposeil 
not to open till the wind blows : whence 
it has received its original name. Of 
twenty-one species, the fullowing de- 
serve some notice. 

Anemwe pratensist L. The dark- 
flowered, or meadow anemone, produce^ 
beautiful dark violet, or almost black 
flowers, which blow in March or April, 
and never expand. In its recent state, the 
meadow anemone is almost floweilt-sh, 
although its taste, when chewed, is ex- 
tremely pungent, and corrodes the 
tongue and fauces. Cliernists have 
proved, by experiments, that one of its 
constituent parts is camphor ^ which 
has been obtained in the form of crys- 
tals. Hence it has been successfully 
employed in the cure of chronic affec- 
tions of the eyes, especially in gutia 
serenot cataract and opacity of the cor- 
nea. The juice of the root, chewed in 
small quantities, frequently affords sud- 
den relief in excruciating tooth-achc. 

The dark violet leaves of this species, 
boiled with those of the common saw- 
wc:t, with a proper addition of alum, 
afford an excellent green water-colour 
for landscape and other paintings. 

Anemone nemorosot L. or the wood 
anemone, is another wild sort, bearing 
only one white, or sometimes purplish, 
flower or plant. In medicine, it may 
be usefully employed as asubstitilce fov 
cantharides. 

ANEURISMisathrobbing tumour, 
occasioned by the dilatation, or rupture 
of an artery : it consists of three kinds; 
the true or encysted, the false or dif- 
fused, and the varicose. 

The true aneurism, when situated 
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near the surface 6f the body, produces 
a tumour at first small and circum- 
scribed^ buf» when pressed by the fin- 
ger, it manifests a distinct pulsation. 
By degrees it increases, and becomes 
more prominent; still, however, the 
patient does not complain of any pain. 
As its grows larger, the skin turns more 
pale than usual, also more swollen, and 
at length assumes a livid and gangre- 
nous appearance. A bloody serum now 
oozes through the integuments; the 
skin cracks in several places ; and the 
artery being deprived of the usual re- 
sistance, discharges its blood with such 
velocity as to occasion almost instan- 
taneous death. Sometimes aneurisms 
of some of the large vessels in the tho- 
rax, burst suddenly, and occasion in- 
stant death, although the patient might 
have been |)reviously in apparent health. 

The false aneurism consists of a 
wound or rupture of an artery, and, 
by the extravasation of blood, produces 
a swelling of the contiguous parts. 

The varicose aneurism is that which 
arises from the punctureof an artery, and 
sometimes happens in blood-letting. 
This circumstance, it is hoped, will 
point out the necessity of persons ap- 
plying to regular practitioners, who are 
acquainted with the situation of the 
blood vessels, instead of employing, as 
is too frequently the case, ignorant and 
unskilful pretenders, for the perform- 
ance of this important operation. 

The cause which generally produce 
aneurisms, are a f)eculiar predisposition 
of the arteries when they are in a re- 
laxed state ; excessive bodily exertions ; 
stooping and lifting great weights, in- 
tfinpcrance, &c. When they arise 
from any external accident, an opera- 
tion may be attended with success, hut 
in all other cases art can afford but 
Jittl^ assistance. 

In a complaint, however, of this na- 
ture, the earliest application should be 
made to an able medical practitioner ; 
the disease being always attended with 
danger, we presume that no inexperi- 
enced person will be weak enough to 
tamper with his own life, or that of a 
fellow-creature. 
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ANGELICA is a plant, of which 
there are seven species, only one or 
two of which appear indigenous to this 
country. 

The garden angelica, angelica arch^ 
angelica^ is a native of the more northern 
parts of Europe. The root is biennial, 
thick, fleshy, and resinous. The stem 
erect, hollow, smooth, furrowed, and of 
a purplish hue, rising upwards of five 
feet in height. It flowers in June and 
August. • 

The leaves and* seeds, when recent, 
and the root, both in the fresh and dried 
state, are tonic abd carminative ; but 
although the most elegant aromatics of 
northern growth, yet they arc* scarcely 
ever prescribed in modern practice. 
The dose, in substance, is from half a 
drachm to a drachm, three or four times 
a day. 

Angelica roots are used in large quan- 
tities by the distillers in flavouring 
English gin, to which they communi- 
cate an agreeable smell and taste, when 
not overpowered by a more common 
and cheap ingredient, oil of turpen- 
tine. 

Cattle are exceedingly fond of eating 
the fresh leaves of the wild angelica ; 
and bees visit it whilst in flower. Its 
growth should be encouraged, and even 
artificially promoted, as it is one of 
those plants which might be used as a 
substitute for oak bark in tanning lea- 
ther; particularly in preparing a kind 
of morocco from sheep, calf, and goat 
skins. It is said, also, that a perma- 
nent gold colour can be obtained from 
the leaves. 

ANGER may be defined a violent 
passion of the mind, arising, generally, 
although Slot always, from a sense of 
personal injury, and is attended with 
an ardent desire of revenge. 

Anger is far from being at all time^ 
a selfish passion, since it is naturally 
excited by injuries offered to others, as 
DielJ as to ourselves, and was probably 
designed, not only to excite us to act 
vigorously in defending ourselves from 
evil, but to intcr<^st us in the defence 
and rescue of the injured and helpless, 
and to raise us above .the fear of t|ie 
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proud and mighty oppressor. Hence, 
therefore, the precept. Be ye angry 
and sin not. Anger becomes sinful, 
however, and contradicts the rule of 
Scripture, when it is conceived upon 
slight and inadequate provocatidtis, 
wl^ii its motives are low and seliish, 
and when it continues long, it is then 
contrary to the amiable spirit of charity, 
which suffereth long, and is not easily 
provoked. Hence the other precepts, 
Let every man be slow to anger ; and. 
Let not the sun go. down upon your 
wrath. 

We ought, as rational agents, to be- 
ware of encouraging the destructive 
emotion^ of anger ; for it is certain, 
that men and women possessing an 
irascible temper, shorten their lives by 
such continual agitations. Y ou ng per- 
sons, particularly females, should be in- 
formed, that independently of its moral 
turpitude, anger deforms the face, steals 
the rose from the cheek of beauty, 
and not only tends to extinguish the 
tender affections, but sometimes even 
produces aversion. We should remem- 
ber, too, that revenge is at all times 
wrong, both in principle and practice. 
See Revenge. 

Persons who know themselves liable 
to the attacks of anger should, by every 
means in their power, avoid being pla- 
ced in such situations as will excite it ; 
and upon its approach should, if possi- 
ble, escape from the object which pro- 
duces it. But sober and steady habits 
of reflection are, perhaps, after all, the 
best antidotes. See Grief, Passion, 
Terror, &c. 

Angina, see Quin ct. 

ANGINA PECTORIS, an ex- 
tremely dangerous disease, which seizes 
those who are subject to it vfhen walk- 
ing, with a very painful sensation in the 
oreast, threatening immediate suffoca- 
cation, and often inducing fainting; 
but the moment the patient stands still 
all the uneasiness vanishes. A few 
months from the first attack of the dis- 
ease, the fits will not cease instantane- 
ously on standing sti[l, and they take 
place in almost all situations, sitting 
still, or in bed, as well as when walking 
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about* The duration of the paroxysia 
is uncertain ; at first it goes off on be- 
ing still ; it then continues some time 
after with great palpitation of the heart ; 
and, at length, does not leave the pa- 
tient for some hours. It frequently 
happens that persons die soon after 
the attack of a fit; but it some- 
times produces other lingering diseases. 
The cause of this disease is unknown, 
although it has been suspected, that 
ossification of the coronary arteries of 
the heart, and an accumulation of fat 
about that organ, the mediastinum, pe- 
ricardium, and diaphragm, might contri- 
bute to it. 

In curing this disease, it does not 
appear that the administration of me- 
dicines has been of much avail. Dr. 
FothergiPs directions are chiefly calcu- 
lated with a view to prevent it gain- 
ing ground, and to alleviate present dis- 
tress. He recommends such a diet as 
is most likely to prevent irritability : in 
particular, not to eat voraciously ; to be 
particularly abstemious in respect to 
every thing heating ; spices, spirits, 
wines, and all fermented liquors; to 
guard most scrupulously against pas- 
sion, or any vehement emotions, and to 
make use of all the usual means of es- 
tablishing and preserving general health; 
to mitigate excesses of irritability by 
anodynes; or pains, if they increase the 
ciiculation of the blood; to disperse 
flatulencies, when they distend the sto- 
mach, by moderate doses of carmina- 
tives; amongst which, perhaps, pepper- 
mint water may be reckoned the safest : 
of ourse, due attention ought to be 
paid to keeping the bowels regular, or 
somewhat open. As obesity or fatness 
is considered a principal disposing 
cause, it has been recommended to pre- 
vent the increase of fat by a vegetable 
diet, and using every other means of 
increasing the tninner secretions. Issues' 
in the thighs have, in some cases, had a 
very good effect, and spontaneous dis- 
charges from the piles have been suc- 
ceec^ed by an abatement of the disorder. 

ANGLING, is one of those sports 
which we cannot commend, although, 
in a work 6f this kind, we are com* 
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peUedtoUke iMice^f it. It it qsu« 

ally defined the Hrt of fishing with a 
rod, to whicih are fitted a line» book, 
and hint. . 

The reason for this amusement com- 
nienres about the month of Jane; and 
the proper hours are, at the dawn of 
day, and about thiee o'clock in the 
aiternoon ; at which time, the fish in 
ponds and small rivers are accut- 
tcmied to feed. Easterly winds afford 
hut little sport to the angler ; those 
blowing from the south are the most 
conducive to his purpose ; a warm and 
lowering day, is of all others he most 
prnpitiouiy. A cloudy day following a 
bright moonlight night is alwaya an 
auspicious omen ; as the fish do not 
love to seek for food in the moonlight, 
and are therefore always hungry next 
morning. 

Various baits are used ; such as 
worms, artificial flies, paste made ef 
boiled cheese beat up with powdered 
i^nick lime, &c. ; when these la»t are 
employed it will be proper to cement 
them with a little tow, and rub them 
over with honey. The best method of 
using the fly is <lowri the current of the 
St I earn ; and lialf a dozen trials will be 
sufficient to determine, whether the fish 
will take or refuse the bait. 

It should be noticed, that bream are 
to be found in the most quiet places; 
eels under the banks of rivers ; perch 
and roach in a pure swift stream ; chub 
in deep shaded holes; and trout in 
clear rapid brooks. Situations abound- 
ing in weeds, or old stinrps of trees, 
often harbour numbers of fish which 
bile freely; but there is great hazard 
of breaking the line or entanuling the 
hook. The openings of sluices and 
mill-dams always invite them up the 
current, to st>ek for the food which is 
conveyed with the stream; and angling 
ifti tlift^e places is, generally, successful* 
See Fishing. 

ANGUSTURA BARK, the Cortex 
Cuspariee of the London Pharmaco* 
pceia, IS obtained from a tree which 
IS a native of South Afnerica. It grows 
abundantly in the woods* near Caiony 
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and Alta Oneeia; and is aa elcmnt 
evergreen, rising to the hdght of from 
60 to 80 feet, having a cylindrical irunJk 
covered with a grey-coloured bark. 
This btirk was first imported from Do* 
roiiiica in 177B, but the travels of Hum- 
bolt have led to the real place of its 
growth. The odour of this bark is net 
strong, but peculiar; the taste bitter* 
slightly aromatic and permanent, leav- 
ing a sense of heat and pungency in 
the throat. * 

Anguslura or Cusparia bark is stimu- 
lant and tonic it does not oppress the 
stomach, but gives to it a degree of 
warmth ; expels flatus, keeps the bow- 
els open, and increases the wppetite 
f «r food. It is said to be particularly 
efficacious in bilious diarrhoea and dys- 
entery, after due evacuations ; and that 
it proves useful in dyspepsia, hysteria, 
leiicorrhoea, and most of the diseases in 
which tonics are indicated. It has been 
aUo asserted, that it is of service in 
iiitermitteuts, but some medical prac* 
tiiioners dispute its value in this re- 
spect. 

It may be exhibited in substance, in 
watery infusion, in tincture, and in the 
form of watery extract. The powdered 
bark is given 111 doses, from five grains 
to twenty, beyond which it is apt to 
induce nausea. Of the aqueous ex- 
tract, ten grains is a full dose, in Isrge 
do^es all the forms are apt to excite 
nausea. 

The history of the introduction of 
this article into the materia medics* 
with whic'h we happen to he intimately 
acquainted, would furnish matter of 
surprise and profound reflection for 
many of our readers. When medical 
men becoinj trading druggisiSt there is 
no calculating to what extenttheir cupi- 
dity may prompt them. 

ANIMAL, in natural history* signi- 
fies an organized living body, capable 
of voluntary motion, and endowed with 
sensation* 

The most powerful instinct of ani- 
mals is #e//'-prcserrefioii, and the pro- 
pagation of the sp^ies ; in order to pro- 
mote the purpoBCs^for which thqr am 
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seated, both nature and art afford va- 
ioua and »inguhir ex^iedients. In this 
dace, however, we cannot enter into 
he partieufai'b wliich will be treated of, 
inder t)ie iiiiTerent heads of appetite, 

NOUIll.SHMi'.NT, SLEEP, &C. 

* With resjiect to the divisions of ani- 
mals hito difi'erent classes, we may refer 
to the article animal kingdom. 

AN LM A LC ULE in its general accep- 
tation, merely signifies a little animal, 
but is usuivHy applied to those living 
objects, which are invisible to the naked 
eye, and cun he discoverable only by the 
assistarM:e of glnsses.r 

By the invention of the microscope, 
we liavecbecome acquainted with a va- 
riety of animals, which, from their mi- 
nuteness, would otherwise have escaped 
our observation; and there is reason to 
believe, that myriads of them exist, 
both in the atmosphere and on the earth, 
which elude the human eye, even when 
assisted by this instrument. They are 
of vaiinus kinds, and to be met with 
in did'erent bodies. By the assistance 
of magnifying glasses they may be seen 
in water, vinegar, beer, milk, &c. 
They are also found in corn, paste, 
flour, and other farinaceous substances ; 
they have been found in the human 
semen, and also in that of the lower 
animals: some philosophers, how^ever, 
deny the truth of this last assertion. 

It is said that great numbers of ani- 
malcules have been found in the whitish 
matter that adheres between the human 
teeth ; but tliey have hitherto not been 
discovered, either in the blood, saliva, 
urine, bile, or chyle. They have also been 
found in putretied animal substances, 
and are supposed by some to produce 
many diseases, such as the plague, 
typhus, fkc. The small pox, measles, 
and otiier cutaneous eruptions, are also, 
by many, conjectured to owe their 
origin to this source. But our know- 
ledge is at present too limited to speak 
with accuracy upon this subject. See 
Generation and Microscope. 

ANIMAL-FLOWER, actinia so- 
ciata^ from its supposed property of 
stinging, was formerly called Sea-Nettle, 
or Sea- Anemone, but, by lute writers, has 
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received its present n^mc. It is of a 
tender fleshy substance, which consists 
of many tubular bodies, gently swel- 
ling towards the iifiper par|^ and ter- 
minating like abulb orvery small onion: 
its only orifice is in the centre of the 
uppermost part, surrounded with rows 
of tentacles or claws, which, when con- 
tracted, appear like circles of beads. It 
assumes various forms, and when the 
tentacles are fully expanded, has the 
appearance of a full-blown flower. Its 
known species are thirty-six, many of 
which are eatable. It is said to possess, 
ill an extraordinary degree, the power of 
reproduction, so that to multiply it at 
pleasure, nothing more is necessary than 
to cut a single one into several pieces. 
ANIMAL-FOOD. See Food. 
ANIMAL-KINGDOM, an expres- 
sion which includes ail organized living 
bodies capable of sensation and volun- 
tary motion ; and essentially difl'ering 
from plants and minerals, which have 
neither organs of sense nor the power 
of loco-motion. 

Other circumstances afford a criterion 
to distinguish animals from vegetables 
and fossils ; which in many instuiices so 
closely border on each other, especially 
the two former, that naturalists have 
fre(|uently hesitated to which of these 
kingdoms certain marine productioIl^, 
the poly pijsfor instance, may lie with the 
greatest propriety referred. See Vege- 
table and Mineral-kingdoms. — All 
bodies which growy'rowi iciMow#, that is, 
derive their origin and increase in siicli 
manner as to approximate to themselves 
lertaiii foreign and inert particles, and 
are incapable of motion, eoiiseipiently 
inanimate, are called minerals. Bodies 
liaving no aggregate form, but growing 
from within^ being provided with cer- 
tain tubes or vessels adapted to the cir- 
culation of fluids, which afford them 
nourishment and promote their exten- 
sion, may be said to enjoy a passive 
life, and are therefore termed vegetables 
or plants. Living creatures, which like- 
wise grow from within^ and are endowed 
not only with those vessels, but also with 
organs of sense, the faculty of loco- 
motion, and the power of distinguish- 
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ing one external object from another, 
yet do not emoy the advantages of reason, 
at le<ibt ill tne superior way which man 
does, are geiffertdly denominated animals* 
Hence arise the three divisionsof natural 
bodies consisting of the ANIMAL, vege- 
table, and MINERAL KINGDOMS. 

The animal kingdom has been sub- 
divided as follows : Mammillary^animals 
— hirds — Amphibious^animals — Fishes 
— Insects, and tVorms. We shall give 
a more or less detailed account of the 
different domestic and wild animals, 
according to their importance, under 
their various names, in the progress of 
our work, to which we refer. 

ANIMAL-LIFE is that organiza- 
tion whicli distinguishes animals from 
vegetables, and is susceptible of sensa- 
tion and reflection. Various conjec- 
tures have, at different periods, and by 
eminent philosophers, been held respect- 
ing the nature and origin of this im- 
portant principle, but it still remains in- 
volved in obscurity. From some lute 
experiments of Dr. Ure on the body 
of a criminal executed at (llasgow, 
tlu?re is strong ground for concluding 
that gidvanibin or electricity is an ini(>or- 
tant agent in animal life. Without, 
however, investigating any theory, it 
will be suflicienc to state the leading 
circumstances which accompany the 
progress tosmimatiun. 

Heat is a material agent in the pro- 
duction and continnntion of life ; as is 
beaulifiill}’^ illustrated in the Imtchiiig 
of an egg. The progress of which 
towards maturity is uearl} as follows : — 
on the first day no perceptible alteration 
takes place ; on the second, the treadle 
changes to a pale yellow colour; and 
every followiii<j day it becomes yellower, 
till at length it grows led, and after- 
wards of a deep blood-colour, which 
soon ^hickens to a tinner siibstiiuce; 
ifiis speedily assumes a form, when it 
thickens into life, is iiouiished by the 
yolk, and laid in the white as in abed 
])rovidcd for its arcommoHalioii ; thus 
it contiuuos increasing till it grows too 
large for its narrow bounds, when it 
bursts the walls of its prison ami comes 
forth a peifect unimul. 
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ANIMAL-MOTION. Various con- 
jf^ctures have been broached with a view 
to account for the origin of this impor- 
tant function in the animal economy ; 
and anatomists have, in their dissections, 
demonstrated that the contraction of the 
muscles causes motion, but by what 
peculiar process, or how produced, re- 
mains still doubtful and involved in 
obscurity. Like most other springs of 
action arising from a /irst cause, it is 
only in a blight degree cognizmblc to our 
senses by its evident effects. See Mus« 

CLES. * 

ANIMAL-ECONOMY implies in 
its most extended sense not only the 
general arrangement of the part&T, and the 
dependence of one part upon another 
of the animal functions, but also a 
knowledge of the structure and uses of 
the different parts of all animals; but 
it is here intended to signify only 
such a view of the human systeijt as 
may afford tlie means of preserving 
health and promoting the useful pur- 
poses of life. 

The enjoyment of a sound mind in a 
healthy body being tlie greatest of 
earthly blessings, a portion of the time 
anil industry of every rational being 
ought to be employed in the acquisition 
of so desirable a state. For this pur- 
pose nothing is more essential than a 
proper k now I edge of the va rio us branches 
of animal economy, by the assistance 
which we are not only enabled to pre- 
serve ourselves in perfect health, but to 
remove, and frequently to obviate, the 
attack of many disorders to which we 
are liable, and which from our igno- 
rance and mismanagement, might other- 
wise be productive of the most fatal 
consequeneiis. 

The study of the animal economy 
ought therefore to form a part of every 
one’s education. 

It is not however necessary, nor is it 
convenient, that every person should 
be minutely instructed in the more 
abstract brunches of medical or anato- 
mical science; but an acquaintance with 
such familiar and f)rHctical parts as are 
of general use and application, should 
certainly be inculcated. Hence wig 
D 2 
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have in this work introduced several 
articles, such as Anatomy, Abdomen, 
&c. which we hope will prove popularly 
useful, and convey to the geneial reader 
beneficial information. 

ANIMAL-POISONS arc those poi- 
sons occasioned by the bite of venomous 
animals, aslherfper, rattle^snakCf Ac. 
by the sting of hees^ wasps^ Ac. by 
poisonous animal food taken into the 
stomach, or by the bite of a rabid animal, 
such as a Vog*, cat, &c. We shall treat 
of these more at large under their re- 
spective heads, or , generally under the 
article Poison, to which we refer : see 
also Hydrophobia. 

ANIMAL-SPIRITS, are supposed 
to consist of a fine and subtile fluid se- 
creted in the cortical substance of the 
brain and spinal marrow, which passes 
though the medullary part, and is con- 
veyed through the cavity of the nerves 
to every part of the body. But although 
the existence of such invisible agents 
has been maintained by some celebrated 
physicians, yet we think that the sedate 
and scrutinizing philosophers of the nine- 
teenth century must be content, for the 
present st least, to consider such beings 
as iion-pxistent. 

ANIMATION is that property 
which distinguishes living from dead, or 
inanimate matter, and is frequently 
used to denote the principle of life it- 
self; strictly speaking, however, it is that 
which imparts energy andac'ivity to the 
vital powers; as these may still con- 
tinue when animation is either suspended 
or destroyed. It is capable of modifi- 
cation, and varies in its proportion at 
particular tiines,an<l in different perfKmsb 

In a moral or intellectual sense, it 
denotes an elevated stale <of the mind, 
in consequence of the predoininance of 
some powerful pas:«ion, sin h as love, 
anger, ambition, Ac. ; or the applica- 
tion of some stimulant, such as wine, 
spirits, air, exercise, Ac. 

Of those causes which produce it in 
the highest degree, the cliief and most 
essential is air; giv^n either in its purest 
state, or in certain combinations with 
other gases, its effects are so singular 
as to resemble those which were former- 
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ly said to be produced by magic. Sir 
Humphry Davy, in a work published 
some time since, informs us, that after 
inhaling nitrous oxyd^ a gas till then 
considered as irrespirahle, several per- 
sons as well as himself, generally exhibit- 
ed symptoms of the highest animation : 
an indescribable transport, with anirre- 
sistible inclination to laugh, were among 
the effects which it produced: 

Animation may be either diminished 
or suspended without injuring or de- 
stroying theliving principle. The former 
effect may be seen in those persons who 
have suffered from long and close con- 
fineinent in prisons, liospitnls, crowded 
and heated assemblies, at', well as in 
fevers, consumptions, and other chro- 
nic complaints. In these cases a proper 
and moderate application of the neces- 
sary stimulants, such as air, exercise, a 
nourishing diet, Ac., will generally ac- 
complish either its partial or complete res- 
toration. Of the latter, various instances 
have lately occurred : persons who were 
accidentaly suffocated or drowned, have 
by timely and proper means, particu- 
larly those recommended by theHumane 
Society, been successfully reanimated 
when life itself seemed totally extinct. 
— See DROWNING, SUSPENSION BY THE 
CORD, LIGHTNING, Ac. 

Among those causes which principally 
tend to preserve and in crease animation, 
are temperance, exercise, nourishing 
diet, wine, moderate gratifications, and 
constant activity, both mental and cor- 
poreal. 

ANISE, or Pimpinella^ is an annual 
pL.jt, a native of Egypt ; but cultiva- 
ted abundantly in Malta and Spain, 
and in our physical herb gardens ; it 
flowers in July. It is a delicate plant, 
and rises nbonl one foot only in height. 
The stem is striated, smooth, jointed, 
and branching : the lower leaves art 
roundish, lobed, and toothed ; but tin 
upper ones are divided into narrow 
pinnated segments : the flowers an 
small and white, in flat terminal umbeb 
without involucres : the seeds are ob- 
long, swelling, and of a greenish colour. 

The anise grown in this country ripens 
its seed sufficiently to be gathered about 
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the middle of August. A considerable 
quantity i% cultivated at Mitcham, in 
Surrey, ohjcfly for the use of the recti- 
fiers oV British spirits. A greater quan- 
tity of seed, however, than is grown 
here, is annually imported from Malta 
and Spain ; and an inferior sort from 
rSermany. The Spanish is small, 
usually called AUcant aniseed, and is 
generally preferred. 

Anise seeds have an aromatic odour, 
and a sweetish, warm, grateful taste. 
Both spirits of wine, and water, extract 
their virtues ; and in distillation with 
water, they yield a yellowish oil, which 
concretes at a temperature of 50** of 
Fahrenheit. An oil of a greenish colour 
can also be obtained from anise seed by 
expression ; it consists of a hard, fixed, 
inodorous oil, mixed with a large por- 
tion of the proper essential oil. 

Anise seeds are carminative : and are 
supposed to possess the power of pro- 
moting the secretion of milk. They 
are chiefly used in flatulencies, and in 
the griping of the bowels, to which 
children are frequently subject. They 
are given in substance, bruised, in doses 
from ten grains to two drachms. Anise 
seeds are often used as a medicine for 
horses and cattle. They ore also in- 
gredients in many of our popular 
quack medicines, particularly Datfy's 
Elixir, and Godfrey’s Cordial. 

The essential oil is used chiefly, also, 
as a carminative, and is less pungent 
than many of the other volatile oils. It 
is given in doses of from five to fifteen 
drops, rubbed with sug.*r. 

ANNATTO, or Anotta, in dyeing, 
is B kind of red colour, formed from the 
pellicles, or pulp of the seeds of the 
bixa, a tree common in South America. 
It is brought into England in round 
roils about four or five inches long, and 
•somewhat less than an inch in diameter. 
It isalso, sometimes, imported envelop- 
ed in flags, whence it is called flag-anat- 
to. It is used for imparting to wool, silk, 
and cotton, a deep orange colour, and 
to dye the colour of Nankin. It is also 
used in considerable quantities for co- 
louring cheese : but although the fo- 
reign Annatto is sometimes employed 
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for the latter purpose, an article ia 
now more commonly sold to the farmers, 
prepared in this country in the form of 
cakes, by persons who make it their 
particular business so to do : these 
cakes ate usually made up of flag 
annatto, turmeric, an alkaline salt, and 
some common colouring earth, such as 
Venetian red, or Spanish brown. It 
is. to be regretted that the farmers should 
be tempted to introduce such colouring 
matter into their cheese; fol-, to s^iy the 
least of it, it is wholly useless. 

Annatto isalsojjsed, occasionally, ns 
an ingredient in varnishes for coinmn- 
nicatiiig an orange shade to the simple 
yellow. 

ANNEALING, by artificers called 
nealing^ is a process used in manufac- 
turing different Jirticb s from the metals, 
in order to render them mor» malleable 
and tractable; and in the article of 
glass to render it less liable to break. 
By the process of aisnealing, glass is 
preserved for some time in a state ap- 
proaching to fluidity ; the heat incieases 
the bulk of the crystallized part, and/en- 
ders it so soft, that the internal particJe«i 
have an opportunity of expanding and 
forming a regular crystallization. 

A similar process is now used for 
rendering kettles, and other vessels of 
cast iron, less brittle. Tire greater num- 
ber of metals diminish in bulk, when 
they pass from a fluid to a solid state. 
Iron, on the contrary, expands, 

ANNUITY is a teim applied to any 
periodical income arising from money 
lent, or from houses, lands, pr^niums, 
salaries, pensions, &c. payable fiom time 
to time, either jearly, half-yenrlv, or 
quarterly ; and to continue for a certain 
number o^years, for life, or fur ever. 

An annuity is called an arrear, when 
it continues unpaid after it becomes 
due ; and it is said to be in reversion, 
when the purchaser, upon paying the 
price, does not immediately enter upon 
possession; the annuity not commenc- 
ing till some time after. 

The interest iy)on annuities may be 
computed either in the simple or com- 
pound manner. But the latter being 
most equitable, is generally prefenocL 
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Intlic first class, viz. in those which 
extend for a limited period, the princi- 
pal considerations arc the annuity, rate, 
and time p;iven to tind the amount, or 
sum of yearly payments, and interest. 
These are readily ascertained by a ge- 
Ties of algebraical calculations. 

Ill freehold estates, the firincipal cir- 
cumstances to be attended to are, 1. 
The annuity, or yearly rent. 2. The 
price or present value ; and, 3. the rate 
ofinteipst, 

The value of life is determined by 


comparative observations, and calcula- 
tions derived from the bills otj mortality. 
Several computations have been made 
for this purpose. 

Dr. Halley fixed upon Breslaw, 
being a central place, and not much 
crowded, when he composed his table. 
IJe selected 1000 persons, all born in 
one year, and observed how many of 
these remained alive every year from 
their birth to the extinction of the last; 
and, consequently, ascertained the num- 
ber which (lied in each year as follows : 


Age. 

Persons 

living. 


Persons 

living. 

Age. 

Persons 

Ago. 

Persons 

living. 

1 

1000 

24 

573 

! 

377 

70 

142 

o 

055 

25 

507 

1 48 

3O7 

71 

131 

3 

798 

2b 

500 

i 4 !) 

357 

72 

ii»() 

4 

7G0 

27 

553 

: 50 

34b 

73 

109 

5 

7 ^‘J 

28 

5 to 

51 

335 

74 

.08 

« 

710 

29 

53!) 

i 

324 

75 

88 

7 

692 

30 

531 

■ r/i 

313 

70 

78 

B 

Oho 

31 

523 

i 54 

302 

77 

bH 

.9 

670 

32 

515 

55 

292 

78 

58 

10 

OOl 

33 

507 

5b 

282 

79 

1 49 

1 1 

053 

34 

499 

l! -"^7 

272 

80 

41 

u 

046 

35 

490 

! 58 

26*2 

81 

34 

13 

040 

36 

' 481 

59 

252 

82 

28 

14 

034 

37 

472 

bo 

242 

83 

23 

lA 

02« 

38 

4fi3 

bl 

232 

84 

20 

lb 

O22 

39 

454 

b2 

222 

85 

15 

17 

OUl 

40 

445 

b3 

212 

86 

11 

IS 

Oil) 

tl 

43b 

b4 

202 

87 

8 

19 

0()4 

42 

427 

b5 

192 

88 

5 

20 


43 

417 

bb 

IH2 

8!) 

3 

21 

502 

14 

407 

67 

172 

90 

1 

o J 

5h0 

45 

H97 }| 

bS 

ib2 

91 1 

0 

23 

57.0 

4b« 

3«7 »l 

69 

152 

1 



As there is allowed to be a greater corns the number remaining alive each 
disparity between births and burials in year till none be left, iii<»rder to form a 
the city of London than in any other table particnh'.rl” suited to this popu- 
\»lacc, Mr, SiMrSON selected l,3H0 per- loiis City : it i*j us lollowb : 
sons all born in the same year, and re- 
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Age. 

Persons 

living. 

Age. 

I’ersons 

living. 

Age. 

Persons 

living. 

Age. 

Persons 

living. 

0 

1280 

24 

434 

48 

220 

72 

59 

1 

870 

25 

42b 

49 

212 

73 

54 


700 

26 

418 

50 

204 

74 

40 

3 

U35 

I 27 

410 

51 

196 

75 

45 • 

4 

(ioo 

; 28 

402 

52 

IBS 

76 

41 

5 

5H0 

i 2.0 

304 

63 

180 

•77 

38 

(>• 

5()l 

1 30 

38.? 

54 

172 

78* 

35 

7 

551 

i 

370 

55 

165 

70 

32 

H 

541 

1 32 

3()7 

5l) 

158 

80 

20 

1 

532 

1 33 

358 

67 

151 

81 

2b 

10 

521 

1 34 

34.0 

58 

144 

82 

23 

] 1 

.517 

35 

340 

5.9 

137 

83 

20 

i*2 

510 

I 3b 

331 

60 

130 

84 

17 

13 

504 

! 37 

; 322 

61 

123 

85 

14 

14 

1 408 

' 38 

1 313 

62 

117 

8b 

12 

15 

402 

1 30 

304 

63 

111 

87 

10 

lb 

480* 

! 40 

294 

64 

105 

88 

8 

17 

480 

j 41 

284 

65 

00 

80 

b 

16 

474 

1 42 

274 

6b 


00 

5 

10 

lO'H 

43 

2b4 

67 

87 

01 

4 

20 

402 

44 

255 

(is 

81 

02 

3 

21 

455 

■ 45 

24b 

bo 

75 

03 

2 

22 

448 

1 4b 

237 

70 

bo 

04 

1 

23 

441 

1 47 

228 

71 

b4 

05 

0 


Hut lliose tfibU's, howuvijr perfect died during those seven years. Tlie 
they in;iy ])e in the mselves, must be probability, that the person in question 
coiKsidered only as probu))leeonjeclures, will live those seven years, is in the ppo- 
foiinderl on the usual period of hiimaii portion of 377* to G‘3 ; or nearly as 
life, which is estimated as follows : to 1. By Mr. Simpson’s table, the 

Tlie piobability that a person of a chance is somewhat less than 4 to 1. 
given age may live a certain number of If it be desirable to ascertain the 
years, is measured by the proportion year which a person of a given age has 
which tlie number of persons living at an equal chance of attaining, the in- 
the proposeil age, hears to the differ- quirer ought to find half the number 
ence between the said number, and that of persons living at the givm age 
of persons existing at the given ages, in the tables, and the year icquirt<l will 
Thuff, if it be leqiiiied to know what appear in the column of ages, 
chance a peison of 40 years of age, may The premium of insurance upon lives 
have to II ve seven years longer, the reader may also, in some degree, be regulated 
^llould. refcM* to Dr. Halley’s table, by tiicee tables, as follows : 
and from 445, the mi mher of persons Tije chance which a person of 25 

living at 40 years of age, subtract the years, has to live aiiotlier year is, by 
number of persons living at 47 years Dr, Halley’s table as 60 to I ; but 
of age, and the remainder, being ()6, the chance that a pei son of 50 years has 
•, will be the number of those who have to live a year longer is only 30 to 
3.0 
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tod consequentlj the premiom for in- 
suring the foriner ouj^ht to be the 
premium for insuring the latter for one 
year^ as 30 to 80, or as 3 to 8. 

Life-aonuities are commonly bought 
or sold at a certain number of years* 
purchase. The value of an annuity 
of one pound for an age of 50 years, 
at 3 per cent, interest, is about 12/. lOf. 
or twelve and a half years’ purchase. 

ANODYNE is a term applied to 
medicines which have a tendency to 
assuage pain. he various articles of 
the materia medira^ forninoiily arranged 
under the hsads Narcotics, Hypnotics, 
Opiates,^ Paregorics, Soporific**, &c., 
are, almost all of them. Anodynes. We 
shall have occasion to r^eak more at 
large on these different heads, as we 
proceed in our work, to which we refer. 

ANT, or Formica^ in zoology, is 
a' genus of insects belonging to the sixth 
class of the animal kingdom. The cha- 
racters of this insect are, that there is a 
small scale between the breast and beU 
ly ; and the joint is so deep, that the 
animal appears ns if it were almost cut 
through the body. The females and 
the neuters, or working ants, which 
have no sexual characteristics, are fur- 
nished with a secret sting ; and both 
the males and females have wings, but 
the neuters have none. There are 
eighteen species, which are in general 
distinguished by their colours. 

A variety of methods have been re- 
commended for destroying these trouble- 
some insects : few of which have the 
sanction of experience. The best, how- 
ever, appears to be the following. One 
of the most simple methods is to pour 
boiling water into the apertures of their 
hillocks : forus many ants asVire toiic'lied 
by the water, are sure to be destroyed. 

It is said that by mixing soot with 
cold water, and pouring it at the roots 
of trees infested by them, they will 
speedily be destroyed. Drawing a ring 
of chalk about au inch or two in breadth 
around a tree which they are accustom- 
ed to visit, will somet,>mes prevent them 
frgim ascending it : but the chalk should 
be laid on in dry weather, and frequent- 
ly renewed* The small garden ants 
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may be destroyed by placing amongst 
them aiiumberof the largeantt found in 
woods, commonly called hqrse^ants ; as 
there is said to prevail between these 
two species so strong an antipathy, that 
the larger sort attack the smaller, and 
never relinquish the combat till they 
have extirpated, or driven their antago* 
nists from the neighbourhood. The 
walls of a hot-house have been com- 
pletely cleared, both from ants and red 
spiders, by washing them with a paint- 
er’s brush dipped in a solution made of 
four ouiK'es ol corrosive hubiiinate in two 
gallons of water. A small quantity of hu- 
man f;eces, placed in an ant-lnli,is said 
not only to destroy great numbers, but 
to expel the rest from their habitations. 

To prevent them from traversing 
walls and injuring fruit, Mr, Forsyth 
directs a hole to be drilled in the 
ground, with a sharp-pointed wooden 
stake, or with an iron crow, close to thfl 
side of the wall, and at such a deptli as 
the soil will permit. The sides of the 
hole are then to be made smooth, so 
that the ants on approaching the edge of 
it may fall in, and he unable to climb 
upwards. When a considerable num- 
ber is collected at the bottom of thi 
cavity, water is to be poured on them, 
and thus thousands may be drown- 
ed. The holes must be made numerous 
in proportion to the length of the wall. 
A mixture of soot and quick-lime will 
destroy great numbers. A little pul- 
verised STAVESACRK, is also very useful 
if scattered on the ground around the 
stems of the trees. A lump of quick- 
lime placed in the midst of an ant-hilh 
and water be poured over it sufficient 
for slacking it, will, it is asserted, most 
certainly destroy them. The burning 
effect of the lime will be greater if a 
mixture of soap-suds and urine be sub- 
stituted for water. ^ 

Chemists have obtained an acid from 
ant8,ybnitc acid, which, when rectified 
and concentrated-, has a penetratii,^ 
smell, and is corrosive ; its taste is so 
agreeable, when greatly diluted with 
water, that it lias been proposed to bi 
used instead of vinegar. 

ANT-HILLS are so weU known 
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that thcf require no particular deicrip* 
tion here. • Aa they are very injuriooa 
to .both pasture and meadow land, it is 
a part of Uie business of the husband- 
man to extirpate them, and prevent 
their accumulation. The manner of 
reducing them, simply consists in ta- 
kiiTfj oW the turf, and then digt^iiig 
deep enough to^take out all the core, 
or nest below, and scattering it in va- 
rious directions about the field, so that 
when the turf is replaced it may be 
somewhat lower than the level of tlie 
rest of the land ; thus the place will 
be more wet, and the ants prevented 
from returning to their former situa- 
tion. This kind of work is usually 
performed in the early part of the spring, 
and, perhaps, if it were performed 
while the season is still frosty, it would 
contribute more etfectually to the de- 
struction of the ant.>. In some parts 
of England a particular spade is used 
for the purpose ; but we do not believe 
that the form of the tool is of much 
importance; it should, of course, cut 
keen, and not he very wide crunwieldy. 

ANTICOR is a disease to which 
horses arc sometimes liable, which ap- 
pears to be but little known in this coun- 
tryVand has been so variously described 
that ti^narne seems to have been ap- 
plied tciH'ijferent diseases. It is, how- 
ever, a dimerous complaint, arising 
from redundancy, or indammatioii of 
the blood, and is known by a swelling 
in the breast just opposite to the heart, 
whence the word Aiiticor fanticanrj is 
derived. Bcfoie the swelling appeal s 
the horse groans, hangs ch>wii his head, 
and refuses his food; if the swelling 
ascend to the throat it is present death. 
In the tieatment of Ariiicor it seems 
agreed that the horse should he bled 
freely^ and if he happen to he costive, 
a glyster should be administered to 
him. When the symptoms begin to 
abate, a purgative is generally adminis- 
tered. Kifiening cataplasms, made of 
linheecbineal, fenugreek powder, &c. 
insy be applied to the swelling. A 
French writer on this disease recom- 
mends a broomstick to be put under 
the horse’s belly, which two men must 
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hold at the ends, and sub it backward 

and forward very harA 

ANTIDOTES are medicines which 
prevent or cure the effects of deleteri- 
ous or poisonous substances, eitlier ta- 
ken into the stomach, or externally ap- 
plied to the human body. As it will 
be inconvenient to extend this article 
with any advantage to the reader, we 
referhim principally to the articles Poi- 
son, Alkalies, Arsenic, Corrosiyb 
Sublimate, Opium, ViTRfoLic Acid, 
kc. &c. in the order of the alphabet. 

ANTIMONY is u heavy, brittle, se- 
mi-metal, composed of long blight 
streaks, resembiing iieedleH of a dark 
lead colour, and without ta^te or i>niell. 
It is found in Germany, France, and 
also in England ; but that produced iu 
this country is tlie least proper for me- 
dicinal uses, being frequently mixed 
with a portion of had. This mineral, 
when analyzed, is found to consist of a 
metal united to conimou sulphur. It is 
the basis of many pre pa radons, to which 
we refer in the order of the alphabet. 

Crude antimony was employed by the 
ancients in eye-water, for inflammationa 
of the eyes, and for staining the eye- 
brows black. It was not used as an 
internal remedy till the conclusion of 
the fifteenth century, as it was gene- 
rally supposed to be poisonous. The 
sulphuret, or crude antimony, is not 
very often given internally at the pre- 
sent time, hut a variety of preparations 
from it, liave obtained great and de- 
served celebrity. The sulphuret has 
been given in gouty and riieumatic 
affections, scrofula, and in chronic cu- 
taneous eruptions. It produces perspi- 
ration, and sometimes in large doses nau- 
sea and vain i ting are excited. The dose 
may be from ten grains to two diaclims, 
or more if the stomach c.in bear it. 

Ill farrierj' the prepared sulphuret 
of untiiiioiiy is frequently adininisteied ; 
and is considtrcd a good alterative me- 
dicine ; it is also coininoiiiy employed 
in the diseases named Surfeit and Hide- 
bound. It is often given merely to 
improve the horse’s appearance, by giv- 
iug him a fine glossy coat; it is gene- 
rally recommeuded also for those dit« 
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eases of the skill which cause a horse posed another mode of preparing this 
tomb himself against the stall, &c. The powder, but as it has generally 
common dose is about an ounce ; it may, obtained the sanction of physicians 
however, be given in larger doses vvitb we omit it. See James’s P6wder. 
safety. ANTIMONIAL WINE, or, as it 

Antimonials are principally em- is now culled by the London College, 
ployed for the cure of febrile and in- Solution of Tahtarized Anti- 


il a minatory diseases when the excite- 
ment is great; but in the latter stage of 
fever, when much debility prevails, their 
use is attended with mischief, more par- 
ticularly iuold persons. Sec the next 
ARTICLES, James’s Powder, Lmetic 
Tartar, Liver of Antimony, Mu- 
riate OF AntimonV, &c. 

ANTIMONIAL POWDER is pre- 
pared from equal parts of sulphuret 
of antinioiiy and hartshorn shavings, 
by throwing them into a wide iron pot 
heated to redness, and afterwards cal- 
cining the grey matter for two hours in 
white lead in a covered crucible. It 
is of a full white colour, not soliil>le in 
water, and only partially soluble in 
acids. This powder operates as a dia- 
]>liuretic, alterative, emetic*, or purgative, 
according to the extent of the dose, and 
state or liubil of the patient to whom 
it is administered. It is the prepara- 
tion of antimony most commonly em- 
ployed in the commencement of fevers, 
and in inflammatory affections, being 
generally given to produce perspira- 
tion ; for it sometimes happens, that 
when a copious determination to the 
skin is early induced, after having pre- 
viously evacuated the stomach and 
bowels, that fevers of the most threat- 
ening aspect are cut short by it. Rut 
it appears that in fevers of the typhoid 
character its use does not promise advan- 
tage. Its dose is, commonly, from 
three to eight grains, or sometimes more, 
repeated every fourth liour, drinking 
freely at intervals of warm diluents, 
until its effects are obtained. This 
preparation was lirsl intnulnced by the 
London College of Physicians into 
their Dispensatory, in the year 1788,asa 
snccedaneiim for the celebrated powder 
of Dr. James, and, exce})t that it 
iiinst be gi\eii in latgef doses than that 
ii«edicine, we believe that it is e(|nally 
tlfieaeious. Mr. Chenevix has pro- 


MON Y, is diaphoretic or emetic, accord- 
ing to the extent of tht dose. In doses 
of from ten drops to a drachm, in any 
proper vehicle, repeated every three or 
four hours, it usually excites perspira- 
tion, and is given with this view in the 
same complaints as tartarized antimony 
or emetic tartar ; but it is principally 
used as an emetic for infaiits,atea spoon- 
ful being given every live minutes until 
vomiting be excited. It may also be 
used as an emetic for grown persons^ 
in doses of from one ounce to two 
ounces or more; two ounces of this wine 
containing four grains of emetic tartar. 
See Emetic Tartar. 

A N'fj PATH Y, ill physiology, is used 
to express the natural aversion which 
an animated or sensitive being feels at 
the real or ideal presence of any parti- 
cular object. Sueli are the reciprocal 
hostilities said to subsist between the 
toad and the weasel ; between sheep 
and wolves; the aversion of particu- 
lar persons against cats, mice, spiders, 
&c. 

Antipathies relative to food are by no 
means to be disregarded : it is true, 
that ill children excessive indulgence 
surnelimes inereu-^es our natural anti- 
pathies, but to force cliildreii, or other 
persons, toe.it that to wdiich they have 
a viuicnt dislike, is at all times wrong, 
and evinces at once, an unfeeling and 
tyiaiinical disposition. Nature has im- 
piunted in us these antipathies for wise 
ends, and they must not be overlooked. 

Mental antipathies in general arise 
fioin a conteiiiphition of objects con- 
ceived to be dangerous, from a terror 
of imaginary disasters ; from a squea- 
mish delicacy ; and from a rooted dis- 
like of things believed to be detrimen- 
tal. The antipathies of children are 
to be conquered by teaching them the 
means of defence and security, and the 
methods of avoiding noxious agents; 
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S') that, when age has expanded the 
jjiHgment, by demonstrating to them 
the nature and properties of those na- 
tural bodies or phenomena which they 
fear, they will thus gradually overcome 
their early prejudices and antipathies. 
See Sympathy. 

ANTIQUITIES is a term signify- 
ing all testimonies, or authentic ac- 
counts, which have come down to us 
of ancient nations. 

The study of antiquities forms a very 
extensive science, including an histori- 
cal survey of the ancient edifices, ma- 
gistrates, offices, dress, manners, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, religious institutions, 
&c. of the various nations of the earth ; 
atid is useful and interesting to the 
lawyer, the physician, the divine, and 
indiM'd to every person who is desirous 
of knowing how men thought and acted 
ill former ages of the world. 

ANTISCORBUTICS are those me- 
dicines and applications which arc found 
useful in the cure of scurvy. To this 
class belong oxygenous gas, acids, ve- 
getables, bark, &c. 

ANTISEPTICS are those medicines 
which possess a power of preventing 
uninml substances from passing into a 
slate of putrefaction, and of obviating 
putrefaction when already begun. This 
class of medicines comprehends four 
orders: the first is tonic antiseptics, as 
the Peruvian bark, aiigustura bark, 
carnmomile flowers, &c., which are 
suited for every condition of body, and 
arc, in general, preferable to other anti- 
septicb, for those with relaxed habits. 
'File second, cooling antiseptics, os 
acids, which are principally adapted 
for tlie young, vigorous, and plethoric. 
The third kind are stimulating, as wine, 
alcohol, brandy, &c. ; these are best 
adapted for the old and debilitated. 
3'lieioiirth are antispasmodie antiseep- 
tics, as caiiT|)hor, assafictida, &c., which 
arc to he :.clccted for irritable and liys- 
tc! leal liahiis. 

Nninoious trials have confirmed the 
antiseptic properties of the volatile al- 
kali, as well as most of the fixed salts, 
ulitjough they appear to be inferior to 
. buuie lesiiious substances and other 
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vegetables. Thus myrrh, in a watery 
menstruum, has been found twelve times 
more antiseptic than common suit. 
Two grains of camphor was a better 
preservative of flesh than sixty grains 
of the same salt. An infusiou of a 
few grains of powdered Virginian snake- 
root, exceeded, in antiseptic property, 
twelve times its weight of cuminonr/de 
flowers, and the peruviari bark pos- 
sesses nearly the same extraordinary 
quality. • 

Antiseptics are prescribed in all pu- 
trid and maligntint diseases, although 
not without proper* precaution as to 
the time for their exhibition, and dif- 
ferent states of the disease. Thus for 
instance, bark is a specific in mortifi- 
cations or gangrene, when the vessels 
are relaxed, and the blood disposed to 
putrefy, but it will be unavailing when 
the intestinal canal is obstructed, or if 
there prevail a preternatural extension 
and fulness. In cases where astringent 
antiseptics cannot be employed with 
safety, contrayerva, snake-root, cam- 
phor, &c. may be used as excellent 
substitutes. See Putrefaction. 

ANTISPASMODICSare medicines 
which possess the power of allaying 
inordinate motions in the system, parti- 
cularly those involuntary contractions 
which take place in muscles naturally 
subject to the command of the will ; 
such as cramps, spasms, oi convulsions. 
Some of the principal antispasmodics 
are the following: the volatile alkali, 
essential oils, aether, camphor, musk, 
opium, &c. 

ANUS, the fundament, the termi- 
nation of the intestines through which 
the faeces jiass from the body. It is 
also the name of a small opening of 
the third ventricle of the brain which 
leads to the ibuith. 

ANXIETY, is that state of the 
mind in which it is uneasy about some 
future event, eilhi‘r from apprehension 
of danger, <.r Fruiii a solicitude of being 
relieved from suspense. 

When the body is constantly, or for 
some period, affected by an excess of 
sensation, the consequences, particu- 
larly ill irritable dispositions, are fV<^ 
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quently lenous and sometimes incura* 
ble. 

A state of anxiety is often more in- 
jurious to the healthy both of the body 
and iriiridy than the absolute cer- 
tainty of tiie evil, about which the anx- 
ious state of feeling is engaged. It is 
not, perhaps, quite easy to account for 
this fact ; but it arises principally, we 
appreliend, from the etfects of the ima- 
gination. Evil, '.n prospect, is frequently 
greater th^n the reality when it conies; 
and the mind, in a state of anxiety, is 
prone to forbode the Wor^t ; — besides 
the continued irritation between hopes 
on the one hand, and fears on the other, 
produces, we know, one of the most 
painful states of mind «vhich con be 
conceived ; hence the effects of anxiety 
on bodily health. 

The best remedy, perhaps, for obvU 
ating the causes of anxiety in a healthy 
state of the body is. the following: 
when persons of a settled age are too 
anxious' in all their expectations and 
undertakings, it will be necessary to 
enlighten their contracted minds, by 
teaching them to form a proper esti- 
mate of those things which, in a moral 
point of view, are of little consequence 
to human liappinebs. Thus instructed, 
they will learn more reasonably to ap- 
preciate their own merits, and by com- 
paring these with the frequent failure 
of success in others, who have excelled 
them in virtuous as well as in useful 
deeds, they will gradually be enabled 
to reduce their own expectations to a 
proper standard. 

For those states of anxiety arising 
from excess of feeling at those crises in 
the affairs of mankind, such as the ex- 
pected death of dear and vakied friends, 
or children ; the prospective transition 
from affluence to poverty, knd a variety 
of other situations, which invariably 
produce a high degree of mental, and 
in the end frequently bodily dis- 
ease, we cun only recommend a culti- 
vation of the philosophical truths that 
nothing u stab/e in ^ this taor/d,— that 
every thing here is constantly lia- 
ble to change; and that no permanent 
kappiness ever will be found ou the 
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earth ; that, how-ever, all things will be, 
under the guidance of a supreme in- 
telligence, u I li mutely /dr the best ; 
and that anxiety, and the Affliction ac- 
companying it, should, and will teach 
ushumility, kind-heartedness, and love; 
and also, that v^e should cultivate a pa- 
tient acquiescence in the progress of 
those events, the pressnire of whic h we 
may, by a proper menial discipline, 
very much alleviate, although it is out 
of our power, either wholly to remove or 
cure. 

Where the appetite is bad, and di- 
gestion impaired by anxierv, that food 
is to be chosen which is calculateci to 
restore the diminished funciions. A 
racrderate use of cordials and generous 
living, therefore, should be adopted. 
Malt and, in genera), all fermented li- 
quors should be avoided. See Ali- 
ment and Appetite. 

APE, in zoology, an animal of which 
we find more than fifty species ; it is 
more remarkable on account of its pe- 
culiar bodily structure, and habits of 
life, than from either itb dangerous or 
useful tendencies. 

Apes do not appear to possess so 
much sagacity in many respects as some 
other animals, yet, in consequence of 
their shape, and their imitative qua- 
lities, they are usually ranked by na- 
turalists in the next place to man. 

JBesidesmakinggood useof their teeth 
and nails, apes defend themselves with 
branches of trees, stones, and the like. 
Their maternal affection is so great 
that they frequently smother the dear- 
est of their offspring, and hence it has 
been proverbially applied to mothers 
who spoil their children by excessive in- 
dulgence in the articles of food and 
drink. 

APERIENTS, in medicine, signify 
those Bubbtancea which possess a gentle, 
purgative quality, and facilitate the 
circulation of the fluids by removing 
obstnictiouH. See Laxatives. 

Aphis. See Plant-Louse. 

APHORISM, a maxim, general 
rule, or principle of a science; or a 
brief sentence, comprehending a great 
deal of mutter in a few words. 
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It would be highly conducive to the 
progress orknowledge, if all elementary 
works werd written in an aphoristic 
fornu so tlittt every detached fact, or 
assertion, might be reduced to a distinct 
proposition : the memory would by 
these means be less burthened, and the 
princMples more readily anti easily con- 
veyed to the mind. In some instances^ 
in this country, this plan has been 
adopted with success. 

Aphthae . See Thrush. 

Apiary, See Bee. 

APOPLEXY is a disease in which 
the patient is suddenly deprived of sen- 
sation, and incapable of voluntary 
motion. It is usually divided into two 
kinds, the nanguineonSi and the serous. 
The symptoms which distinguish the 
former, are a sftund sleep preceded by 
giddiness, and attended with snorting, 
noise in the ears, coruscations, or flash- 
ings before the eyes, and redness of the 
face. If any thing be put into the 
mouth, it is immediately returned 
through the nose; nor can it be swal- 
lowed, unless the nostrils be closed, in 
which case, there is danger of suflb- 
caiioii. In many instances it proves 
fatal on the first attack ; and few sur- 
vive a repetition of the fit. If the 
patient appear insensible, there is but 
little hope of his recovery. Those who 
apparently recover, are frequently car- 
ried oiT without being warned of its 
approach. 

The best metliod of treatment, con- 
sists in placing the body in an erect 
posiiiio, and supporting the head in 
that situation ; in copious and repeated 
bleedings fioni the jugular veins, and 
temporal arteries, cupping, and the ap- 
plication of b, listers to the head, or 
between the shoulders. 

In the serous apoplexy, the pulse is 
WCijk, tiie face pule, and there is a diini- 
*nution of the natural heat. This spe- 
cies is equally fatal with the other, and 
may arise from any thing which induces 
a debilitated state of the body, such as 
depressing passions of the mind, much 
study, long watching, &c. It may also 
be brought on by too plentiful a use of 
diluting acidulated drinks. lu this 
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species, bleeding cannot be attempted 
with safety : acrid purgatives, emetics, 
and stimulating clysters, have been 
employed with a view to carry off the 
superabundant serum, but, in debili- 
tated habits, they are liable to strong 
objections. Opening pills, consisting 
of colocynth and calomel in small 
doses, have been recommended ; vola- 
tile salts, cephalic elixirs, and cordials, 
are also prescribed. If a hemiplegia 
supervene, the cure is to be attempted 
by aperient ptisans, cathartics, and 
Budorifics, gentje exercise, especially in 
a carriage ; blisters, and such other 
stimulating medicines as are proper in 
paralytic affections. 

In this alarming disease, no person 
who is not of the medical profession, 
should rely upon his own judgment in 
the treatment of it: we may, however, 
observe that we very much suspect the 
propriety of blood-letting at all in this 
complaint, and although we here state 
that the usual practice with medical 
men in the sanguineous apoplexy, is to 
bleed largely, yet the abstraction of 
blood from a person affected with this 
disease is of serious importance, and 
ought not to be adopted without a 
thorough conviction of its utility ; 
which utility must of course depend 
upon the age and state of the patient. 

It is said by Heistcr^ that a pcr»on 
died of an apoplexy, in consequence of 
hih being constantly exposed to the scent 
of three or four flower-pots of white 
lilies, which were kept in his chamber. 
This fact should deter those persons 
to whom such odours are sensibly pre- 
judicial from continuing long within 
the sphere of their influence. See Drop- 
sy OF THE Brain and Epilepsy. 

In the A poplexy incidentto Horses, 
the animal drops down suddenly without 
sense or motion, except a working of hia 
flanks; the previous symptoms of drow- 
siness, watery eyes, somewhat full and 
inflamed, a disposition to reel, feeble- 
ness, a bad appetite ; and almost a con- 
tinual hanging of the head, or resting 
it in his manger^ sometimes with little 
or no fever, and scarcely any alteration 
in the dung or urine* 
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Bleeding is the principal remedy in 
this disease ; to prevent a return of the 
fit, purging medicines, with an opening 
and spare cliet are proper. Secons, or 
rowels, should he placed about the head, 
or the whole of the forehead blistered. 
The most effectual mode of bleeding 
in these diseases, is to open one or both 
of the temporal arteries ; when this 
cannot be done, both of the neck veins 
should be opened, that a large quantity 
of blood,, may be taken off in a short 
time. 

It is necessary to distinguish apoplexy 
from lethargy, or vslecpy staggers, be- 
cause that disease requires a different 
treatment. (See Lethargy.) There are 
other fits to which horses are subject, 
but as their treatment is in some re- 
spects different, they will be described 
under Dropsy of the brainy Epilepsy, 
Vertigo, and Staggers, 

APOTHECARY is a term given to 
a person who visits the sick, and pre- 
pares and gives them medicines, either 
on his own judgment, or according to 
the prescription of a physician. 

The Apothecaries, as a body, have a 
Hall near Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
where there are two magnificent labora- 
tories, out of which all surgeons are 
supplied with medicines for the British 
Navy. They are obliged to make up 
their medicines according to the formu- 
las prescribed in the Pharmacopoeia of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and 
are liable to have their shops visited by 
the Censors of the College, who are at 
liberty to destroy such medicines as 
they think not good. 

The Apothecaries were incorporated 
intoacompHii;^ , by acharter obtained from 
James I,, previously to whiqli time they 
formed a part of the Grocers’ Company. 
In the year 1721, the importance of 
this profession was acknowledged by 
an Act of Parliament, which exempted 
for a limited time. Apothecaries from 
serving the office of constable, scaven- 
ger, and other ward and parish offices, 
and from serving upon juries; which 
art was, a few years •afterwards, made 
perpetual. 

Another Act of Parliament relative 
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to the Apothecaries, was passed in the 
year 1815, enabling the Apothecaries’ 
Company to appoint a Oourt of Exa- 
miners, to examine into ^he qualifica- 
tion of every person applying for a 
ceVtiflcate to practice as an Apothecary 
in England and Wales, for which cer- 
li 6 cate 10/. lOr. are to be paid, for 
every Apothecary practising in London, 
or within ten miles of it ; for a certifi- 
cate to practice in the country 67. 6s. 
are to be paid. The penalty for prac- 
tising without a certificate is 20 /. Assis^ 
tants to Apothecaries must now also 
undergo examination ; the price of a 
certificate for an Apothecary’s assis- 
tant is 2/. 2a*. penalty for assisting with- 
out a certificate 51. By this act also 
no person can exercise the profession of 
an Apothecary, unless he has served 
five years’ apprenticeship. 

There is also a numerous class of 
medical men in London, and various 
parts of England and Wales, called 
Surgeon and Apothecary, to which is 
commonly added the designation of 
Man-Midwife. To such persons, more 
especially in the country, are the lives 
and health of by far the greater jiart 
of the community intrusted ; as the 
mass of mankind cannot afford to con- 
sult a regular Physician. A Surgeon 
and Apothecary, th^efore, is a profes- 
sion of great responsibility and impor- 
tance, and we hope that those who prac- 
tice it, are duly impressed with the 
weight of their trust. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT, 
the weight by which Apothecaries com- 
puund their medicines. The apothe- 
caries’ weights and measures arc, in 
England and Wales, divided and ar- 
ranged by the ll»>yal College of Phy- 
sicians. 

The pound weight of the Ajiothe- 
carles, is the same us the pound %roy 
but it is divided thus : 

The pound, lb . a o r 12 ounces, ^ 
The ounce, L S J ^ dracliiiis, 3 

The drachm, | | 3 scruples, 3 

The scruple, J S L 20 grains, gr. 

There are two measures of liquids 
in England ; one is used for beer, the 
otlier for wine. I’he apothecaries use 
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wine measure ; the gallon is divided 
in the following manner; 

The gallon, Cong, 'J ( 8 pints, 0 
The pint, n \ l6' flnidounces 

r§ j f5. 

The fluid ounce, f Ss fluidrachms 

W 5 / f3 

The fluidruchm J v 60 Minims, 

We have added the signs by which 
theseveral weights and measures are de- 
noted. 

It should be remembered, to prevc^nt 
confusion, that although the apotheca- 
ries’ pound is less in weight than the com- 
mon or avoirdupois pound ; yet, that the 
apothecaries ounce anddracAmaregreater 
than the avoirdupois ounce and drachm, 
and therefore, that they cannot be sub- 
stituted for each other. 

It should also be remembered, that 
Druggists and Apothecaries buy and 
sell their articles by avoirdupois weight, 
except in the smaller divisions of 
drachms, scruples, and grains; some 
few drugs, such iismusk, &c. excepted. 

The above division of liquid mea- 
sures is according to the last edition of 
the Pharmacopeia of the London Col- 
lege of Physicians ; previously to which, 
the sixtietli part of a drachm was called 
a drop, now called minim ; but us drops 
from different sized bottles, and of 
different liquids vary, it has been 
thought expedient to adopt the use of 
glasd measures, marked so that the 
minim or minims may be obtained 
with exactitude. These meusiires, as 
well as measures fur drachms and oun- 
ces, can now be procured at any of 
the glass warehouses. 

APPETITE, ill general, signifies 
the natural instinctive desire by which 
tlie animal is led to pursue the grati- 
fications of sense. In the present in- 
stance, however, we shall confine its 
meaning to the desire which we possess 
fiv food. 

The appetite has been divided into 
three different species, although that 
which is evinced by the inferior ani- 
mals is naturally simple, not being im- 
paired by art. The natural appetite 
IS satisfied as well with the must simple 
as with the most compound dislies: 
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such is that of country people em- 
ployed in hard labour; of children 
who have not been mismanaged in the 
nursery ; and of every rational person 
who is convinced of the advantages 
resulting to both mind and body, from 
a simple and frugal diet. The appe- 
tite of the epicure, hypochondriac, and 
the tippler, has been denominated arti- 
Jicial, It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that in such persons the inclination for 
sensual enjoyment remains o«Iy so long 
as the operation of powerful stimulants 
continues. When the nerves of the 
palate, and others ooncerned in masti- 
cation and digestion, can no longer be 
influenced by such excitement, the 
sensualist loses his appetite, and is pu- 
nished with all the concomitant symp- 
toms of indigestion. The habitual ap- 
petite is not liable to those serious ob- 
jections which apply to the latter spe- 
cies; nor is it, in general, attended with 
any other disadvantages than those ari- 
sing from long fasting, or an under 
allowance of food. Long fasting is, 
however, in many respects injurious: 
one of the most serious is, that it tempts 
people to eat more than the stomach 
can easily digest, and hence, the very 
common attendant upon those who eat 
a hearty meal after long fasting — aslug- 
gishiicns, and disinclination to motion 
for some hours after. 

Want of appetite^ now more com- 
muiily distinguished by medical men, 
and other scientific persons, under the 
term Dpspepsia, may proceed from 
various causes. Perhaps, however, bad 
or diseased appetite is a more proper 
term than want of appetite : we shall, 
then fore, use the latter term, Dyspep- 
siA, in treating of this important sub- 
ject, and to which, on various occa- 
sions, as we proceed in our work we 
shall refer. Uy spepsia is not often 

an original disease ; but generally arises 
in consequence of an imirdinate indul- 
gt'iice in, or the eficcts of some of the 
stronger |)assions, such as love, fear, 
grief, &('. or from some debilitating 
diseases, such as ague, fevers, bad and 
low living, excess in food, drink, &c. 
&c. It is not easy to describe the nu-^ 
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mtrous tymptomi which acconpanj 
pj%peptic patients. The most remark- 
able, however, and the most comnioii, 
are the following: di&inclination to or- 
dinary food ; distension of the stomach, 
|>articu1r4t*ly after "eating ; a frequent 
d»je'.tion of spirits, more or less in- 
tense ; a gradual decay of the muscu- 
lar strength ; disinclination to motion, 
with languor, both mental and corpo- 
real ; the stomach and intestines much 
distended «with wind; frequent costive- 
r.ess ; acidities in the stomach, rising 
to the throat and mouth ; a limpid 
water, having an ac4d'wr putrid taste, is 
brought up ; distressing head-aches, 
with heat in tlie forepart of the head 
alternating, or accompanied with dis- 
tension of the stomach ; the breathing 
is sometimes short and difficult, with 
flying pains in various parts of the 
body. This disease is often accompa- 
nied with a variety of mental uneasi- 
nesses and aberrations, which, by those 
who are ignorant of the nature of the 
human mind, are too often made sub- 
jects of ridicule. But we caution such 
persons from indulging in such inju- 
rious treatment. Kindness and sooth- 
ing is u much more effectual method 
of curing these disorders. 

Although it. will be impossible to 
lay down a method of cure iii all the 
varieties'which are presented tons, we 
may say, genoally, that vegetable diet, 
and new bread particularly ought, as a 
tale, to be avoided, although an ad- 
mixture of vegetable^ with animal food, 
if in small quantity, has not often been 
found injurious. Uinler the head n/t- 
fi/ciz/ will be found many observations 
which are of importance to be attended 
to in patients Ubouring under dyspe|)- 
sia ; and, although the particular con- 
stitution of every patient may demand 
a modification of our doctrines relative 
to food, we are confident our general 
outlines will be found correct. We 
request our readers, therefore, to pay 
particular attention to this subject, and 
to consider, that in the proper use of 
food and drink, w^th wholesome exer- 
cise, and a due controul of the pas- 
sions of the loind, depends^ for the 
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most port, that escelleitt slate ef Ibt 
stomach in which all its functions pm 
performed with ease and« regolarilyi 
and which produces to the «thole system 
that truly enviable state, termed health* 
There is one peculiarity relative to the 
appetite, which we think it important 
to mention. It frequently happeriSi 
in dyspepsia, that, the desire for food 
continues good when the state of the- 
stomach, and its capacity for digestion, 
is the very reverse. Hence, iiothihg is 
more common than for patients, who 
have an inclination for particular dishes, 
experiencing, after indulging in them, 
all or many of the inconveniences be- 
fore-mentioned. This truth ought to 
teach them moderation in their desires, 
and that the mere wish, or inclination 
for a particular dish, is no proof what- 
ever that it is proper to be eaten. We 
have known persons whose lives have 
been sacrificed to this indulgence. Tem- 
perance, and a moderate re<^traint on 
the inclinations for food and drink, are 
not only virtues, but they are essential 
both to oiir mental and physical well- 
beiug See Alimknt, Dyspepsia, 
Food, Hypochondria, &c. &c. 

An insatiable appetite may arise 
from too great a distension of the 
slomach in early infancy ; from an over- 
abundant secretion of the gastric juice; 
from drinking large quantities of stimu- 
laiiiigacid drinks, such as cider, perry, 
hutter-milk, &c.&c., but especially from 
a bad habit of fust eating, without pro- 
perly musticHting hard substances. Hence 
the first maxim in diet should be to eat 
slowly. Another cause of a voracious 
appetite is mental ignorance: it will ge- 
nerally be found, that ignorant persons, 
who are in health, eat more than those 
who are well informed. This arises from 
the absence of ideas ; knowledge, and, 
above all, pleasurable knowledge, sti- 
mulates the whole animal systeni, ai.d 
supersedes, in some degree, the use of 
food. 

The appetite for certain whimsical 
dishes, peculiar to females in particular 
states of the body, belongs to the arti- 
clesGftBBM SlCKM BBS andPEBOBABCT* 
which see. 
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Appetite^ want of, jn a Horse, 
miiy arise either from fatigue, from 
what is term%d fever, or from a diseased 
state of thA digestive organs. If it 
arise from the former cause, give a cor- 
dial ball; and if the subject be old, 
or accustomed to take cordials, give it 
as a drink mixed with ale. 

Loss of appetite, accompanied with 
languor and general debility, often 
happens at the time of moulting, or 
changing his coat ; . in such cases, 
. both bleeding and purging are impro- 
per, but tonic medicines will generally 
be beneficial. 

A craving appetite in a horse may 
justly be considered as a disease. Hor- 
ses with this appetite will even eat 
their litter when limited in hay. The 
only effectual restraint is a muzzle, 
which should be worn constantly, ex- 
cept when the horse is feeding. The 
corn should be mixed with a large pro- 
portion of clover chaff, and only a small 
quantity of hay be allowed. His allow- 
ance of water, also, should be moderate. 
A purgative is the only medicine likely 
to be of service. 

Apple-thorn. See Thorn-apple. 
APPLE-TRE£, the common, or 
Pyrus fuaiuSf L. is too well known in 
this country to require a minute descrip- 
tion. It frequently grows to the height 
of twenty or thirty feet, and produces 
a considerable variety of fruit. Bota- 
nists are of opinion, that the wilding 
or crab-apple of the woods and hedges, 
is the original kind from the seeds of 
which the apple now cultivated was 
first obtained. 

The varieties of this species are now 
multiplied to some hundreds in differ- 
ent places, all having been first acci- 
dentally procured from the seeds of the 
fruit, and then increased by grafting 
upon crabs, or any kind of apple- 
stoicks. ^ Notwithstanding the numerous 
sorts, not above forty or fifty are r^red 
in the nursery. Their fruit arrives at 
full growth from July to the end of 
October, or even later. Some of the 
early kind ripen on the trees, others 
are not ripe until after they have been 
gathered some weeks. Indeed, the gol- 
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den-pippin and nou-pareil, ate not edi- 
ble, or at least not in perfection, until 
about Christmas, and some other kinds 
even later than that. 

Apples serve as excellent fruit for the 
dessert, the kitchen, and for making 
cider. The following, some of the most 
esteemed for eating, are mentioned in 
the order in which they ripen : the white 
juncating, margaret-apple, summer 
pear main, summer queening, embroi- 
dered apple, golden rennet, ‘Ivhite cal- 
ville, red calville, silver pippin, aro- 
matic pippin, rdyal russeting, &c. Ac. 
Those for culinary u'se are the codling, 
summer mar^gold^ Holland pippin, 
Kentish pippin. Loan's pegr main, the 
French rennet, royal russet, Ac. Those 
most esteemed for making cider, are 
said to be the Devonsire royd wilding, 
red-streak, whitsour, under-leaf, john- 
apple, everlasting banger, and gennet 
mayle, Ac. The various cider coun- 
ties have fruit peculiar to each. Thus, 
Somersetshire is noted for the follow- 
ing;— the stubbord, an apple which 
ripens about the middle or August— 
another which ripens very early, called 
the lady buddock; the valaise-apple, 
the penny-loaf, the cadbury, the cock- 
agee; the Dorsetshire red-streak, the 
bitter jersey, south-ham, pit-crab, Ac. 
In generai, it may be unaerstood as a 
rule, that no apble which ripens early, 
that is to say, biffore the middle of Sep- 
tember, will make good cider. See 
Cider. 

In raising these trees, the wild crab 
kernels are said to be the most suitable ; 
but the seeds obtained from the ap- 
ples, after the cider is pressed out of 
them, will produce young plants equally 
useful with the crab. Some of which 
will, DO doubt, yield many new varie- 
ties of fruit ; but it is not, in general, 
wise to trust to the accident, or to wait 
fqr the uncertainty, when a decisive 
mode of obtaining what kind of fruit 
you might choose, can be adopted by 
gr^ing. 

The method, therefore, generally 
adopted, is, of co&rse, by grafting. 
Very large and even old trees, if unpro- 
ductive, ratty be grafted wifb difimnt 
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fruit to great advantage. New orcharda 
arc raised by planting wilding apple- 
trees, of two or three, or more years, 
growth, and grafting them a year or 
two after they have been so transplanted. 
We venture, however, to recommend a 
still more advantageous method. Let 
the space, in which every tree is de- 
signed to stand in the orchard about 
to be planted, be well dug, about one 
foot deep, and in a circle of about eight 
or ten feet diameter. Then let a proper 
quantity of apple-seed be strewn over 
each circle, and let the earth be raked 
over the seed so as to cover it properly. 
This process may be effected any time 
between November and March. We 
think November is the best time. Du- 
ring the next year, a great variety of 
plants will grow up in each circle ; as the 
summer proceeds, let the weak and 
small plants be pulled up, so as to make 
room for the strong and vigorous ones. 
The next year let them be further 
reduced, so that if there be in each 
circle half a dozen, or at most ten, 
vigorous plants, there will be more 
than enough. The third or fourth 
year they may be all grafted, and, in 
the course of a year or two, the strong- 
est and best graft in each of the circles 
bein^ suffered to remain, the rest must 
be either thrown away, or removed to 
other plantations; and ifedo not hesitate 
to affirm, that a valuable orchard may 
be reared more early, by many years, 
than by the plans now usually adopted. 
For, do what we will, transplantation^ 
in general, retards the growth of tree*'' 
two or three, and sometimes many 
years. See our article Grafting. 

The best kind of graft for the young 
plants is, beyond a doubt, the saddle- 
graft ; and, jn old or grown up trees, 
it is by no means advisable to split the 
stock with a knife : for in every case of 
splitting the stock, tL? growth of the 
tree is materially impeded. If the trees 
to be grafted, are full-sized, the tops of 
them should be cut off in winter, as some- 
times when grafted without having been 
previously so cut, they will, as it is 
termed, Sitfd so much, that the grafts, 
will not succeed ; but even this depends, 
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frequently upon circumstances over 
which the gardener has not always con. 
trol. We have known gVafts to suc- 
ceed worse by the trees b%ing so pre- 
viously cut. At any rate, they should 
not be cut down to the trunk, but as 
many branches should be left as look 
kind, and about the thickness of one’s 
aim, or less. If the trees are previously 
cut before grafting, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that some inches of each 
stock must be cut off again at the time 
of grafting, in order to arrive at the 
living and healthy wood. 

Pruning is an operation of no trifiing 
moment to the apple-tree. If a tree 
be old, and much encumbered, the 
stumps, with all the decayed, rotten, 
and blighted branches, should be care- 
fully removed ; but instead of delay- 
ing this operation till the trees become 
old, it ought to be commenced even in 
the nursery, and regularly continued. 

When the trees are so luxuriant as 
not to bear those prolific spurs from 
which the fruit proceeds, they may be 
checked by the following method — the 
tops of most of the shoots are to be 
pruned off in August, the bark slit in 
different places, and the trunk cut 
about one-third through with a saw, but 
so as not to injure the heart. For the 
first year or two after this experiment, 
the tree will not bear more fruit than 
usual, but afterwards, its production 
will be adequate to every expectation. 

Apple^hlossoms are, in some seasons, 
injured by the devastation of an uncom- 
mon number of insects, produced from 
a species of black fly, which deposits 
its eggs ill the bud at its first opening, 
and which, by feeding on the heart of 
it, soon occasions it to contract and 
drop. To remedy this, heaps of dung, 
wet straw, weeds, &c., have been re- 
commended to be placed in diffeiyent 
parts of the orchard, and set on fire in 
that quarter whence the wind blows, so 
that the smoke may thoroughly fumi- 
gate the trees ; and thus the insects, 
which are supposed to be brought by 
the wind, will be prevented from de- 
positing their eggs. But we think this ia 
quite a doubtful remedv. See Blight. 
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Mr. Forrttii, his majeity*! gardener 
for iriony yer^rs at Kensington, recom- 
mended thej following method for de« 
stroying the insects which infest apple- 
trees, and it is said, that it fully answers 
the desired effect. To one hundred 
gallons of human urine, and one bushel 
of lime, add cow-dung sufficient to 
bring it to the consistence of paint-*- 
after having brushed off all the moss, 
the infected trees should be anointed 
with this mixture about the latter end 
of March. 

Apples, besides their aromatic quali- 
ties, are wholesome and laxative when 
fully ripe. In diseases of the breast, 
such as catarrhs, coughs, asthmas, con- 
sumptions, &c. they are of some service, 
particularly roasted, stewed, or boiled. 

One of the best expedients to pre- 
serve apples for winter use is, to let 
them remain upon the trees till there be 
danger of frost, and to gather them in 
dry weather, und then pack them care- 
fully away in a cool place in a wooden 
box, so that they cannot easily be affects 
td by a change of air or temperature; 
or in the absence of wooden boxes, a 
close and cool room may be found, for 
large quantities, to answer the same 
purpose — equal temperature seems to 
be the prime requisite in their preserva- 
tion, aifd that temperature, perhaps, 
should, if |)ossib1e, be only a few de- 
grees above the freezing point; 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
a|>ples, to be preserved through the win- 
ter, should be gathered with the hand^ 
atid, if possible, the stem by which they 
are attached to the tree, should be 
taken off with them. Nor should they 
be much bandied at any time afterwards. 
All bruised apples soon spoil. 

APPLICATION is familiarly used 
to express the study or consideration of 
any subject, and includes the idea of 
assiduity, and persevering attention. 
We mention this term in our work prin- 
cipally to observe, that the ignorance 
of those persons who have opportuni- 
ties of acqui ri ng k nowledge, arises chiefly 
from a want of application. Did 
many persons devote but one half of that 
time* to the. acquisition of useful and 
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advantageous knowledge, . whic'h they- 
do to firivolous, yaioy or - vicious pur- 
suits it is quite manifest, tliat their, 
own well-being would be improved, and 
their fellow-creatures much benei^ed. 
Men are too apt to take shelter in their 
fancied or supposed incapacity for 
praiseworthy pursuits, when, if their 
talents and conduct were analysed, they 
will be found, most commonly, merely 
the instruments of misapplication. Ap- 
plication, in the liands of the philoso- 
pher and the iBoralist, is, indeed, of 
primary importance t without this state 
of mind, little can be achieved ; with 
it, wonders have been, and may be, 
effiected. Application is one of the 
hinges on which the present improved 
methods of education turns ; it cannot 
be too stongly insisted upon. 

APPRAISEMENT, the valuing, 
or setting a price on goods, lands, &c. 
If a sworn-appraiser value goods too 
high, he is obliged to take them at the 
price appraised. Persons appraising 
estates or effects for hire or reward, not 
being licensed auctioneers, must take 
out an annual license (for which a duty 
of 10s. is to be paid], under the penalty 
of 50l. Appraisers neglecting to set 
down appraisements on paper, duly 
stamped, forfeit 501. and persons em- 
ploying them, and receiving such ap- 
praiseitient without stamp, forfeit 201. 

A ppraisements are subject to a duty 
as follows 

£ s. d. 

Amount not exceeding 50l. 0 2 6 

lOOl. 0 6 0 

2001 . 0 10 0 

5001. 0 15 0 

Exceeding 500l. 10 0 

But appraisements in courts of admi- 
ralty, and for ascertaining legacy duties, 
are exempt. 

APPRENTICE, a youth of either 
sex, bound by some indenture to some 
person, in order to be instructed in a 
certain science, mystery, or trade. The 
statute concerning apprentices, was first 
enacted by the 5th oi^ Elizabeth, and 
is the foundation on which all appren« 
ticeships rests; although the different 
provisions have been extended, 
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gtricted, modifiedp or repealedp it ttill 
remaing the corner-stone of the buiid- 

e statute of Eliz. directs all in- 
dentures of apprenticeship to be for 
seven years at least ; but it has been 
repeatraly determinedp that if the ap- 
prentice arrive at the a^e of twenty- 
one years, before the expiration of the 
term, he may avoid them, although he 
be himself a party to the instrument. 
The same statute says, also, that all in- 
dentures, for a less term tiiaii seven 
years, shall be vofd. But the inter- 
pretation put on the word void^ by the 
courts of law, has also been voidable at 
the option of the parties. 

Parish apprentices, by the 43d of 
Eliz., must be bound by the major 
part of the church- wardens and over- 
seers, with the consent of two justices. 
And, by the 56th of Geo. 111., the 
indenture must be allowed by two jus- 
tices of the county into which the ap- 
prentice is to be bound, as well as by 
two of the county from which he is 
bound. By this statute, poor children 
are not to be bound till they have 
attained the age of nine years, nor to 
any person living at a greater distance 
than forty miles from the place to which 
every such child shall belong (except 
in certain cases), under a penalty on the 
overseers binding, and also on the mas- 
ter receiving, of lOl. respectively. Nor 
shall any master be at liberty to dis- 
charge, dismiss, or assign, any such 
apprentice, without the consent, in like 
manner, of two justices, under a similai 
penalty of lOl. 

The 5th of Eliz. prohibited all per- 
sons from setting up, and exercising 
any trade or m> stery, except they had 
served an apprenticeship for seven yeprs. 
This clause operated as a restraint 
upon genius, industry, and capital; 
it was, therefore, repealed by the 54 
Geo. 111., except so far as th^ bye-laws 
of any city, corporation, &c. are con- 
cerned. 

The Chamberlain of London has par- 
ticular cognizance of every thing re- 
lating to apprenticeships within the ju- 
''isdiction of that city. 
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Apprenticeships were unknown to the 
ancients, and, although iu is now the 
fashion to serve apprenticeships in al- 
most all trades and professions, we 
doubt the utility of confining a boy to 
one occupation, even for the period of 
five years, ll contracts the faculties, 
and, in many instances, makes him little 
better than a niachine. 

ABRICOT-TKEE, the Prunus 
Anneniaca^ L, is u species of the plum 
or rherry. LiNNiEUB has reduced these 
diiroreiit trees to one genus, but we 
shall enumeiate here only the varieties 
known under the name apricot. 

1 . The male or early apricot ; has 
more stone than pulp, and ripens in 
July, 

9 . The white apricot is less infl uenced 
by cold than any other sort, and bears 
fruit in greater abundance. 

3. The orange apricot, is more fit for 
preserving and for pastry than for the 
dessert. 

4. The red apricot. The leaves of 
this tree* are longer than those of any 
other variety. 

5. The large or Turkey apricot, 
exceeds in size and beauty all the other 
sorts, but is not productive. 

6. The Buda apricot, a native of 
Africa, is one of the finest and most 
delicious. 

7* The Brussels apricot, is of a deli- 
cious taste. The skin is apt to burst 
before the fruit is mature ; it seldom 
ripens till August or September. 

8. The peacA apricot is larger than any 
other species, while it possebses the sweet- 
ness of the apricot combined with the 
taste of the peach. This tree requires 
a temperate climate, and will not thrive 
in the open air of this country. 

All the varieties of apricot-trecs, were 
originally raised from their stones. They 
have afterwards been propagated by budf- 
diiig or grafting on any plum-stock. 
The soil most congeni<il to them isa rieh 
black mould ; they will not prosper in a 
loamy, sandy, gravelly, damp, or cold 
ground. As they are generally placed 
against walls in Great Britain, an east- 
ern aspect is the most eligible and 
proper, as they are apt to become mealy 
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from the constant lieat of the sun in a 
southern direction. They may be planted 
at a distanc^ of sixteen or twenty feet 
from each other, in the month of October, 
and the ground round the roots should 
be covered with rotten dung to keep out 
the frost. About the beginning of 
March, the head of the tree must be 
cut off to about four or five eyes above 
the bud, so that the sloping side may be 
toward the wall, taking care not to dis- 
turb the root. In spring, if the weather 
be dry, the roots must be gently refreshed 
with water, and covered with a little 
straw or grass sods. Let the new bran- 
ches be nailed to the wall in a horizon- 
tal position, and such shoots as are pro- 
duced fore-right must be cut off. At 
Alit'haelmas unnuil the branches, and 
shorten them in proportion to their 
btrength ; after which, nail them as ho- 
rizontally as possible. The second and 
tliird year the trees may have nearly 
the same management. It should be 
also observed, tnat apricots bear their 
buds and blossoms, not only on the 
branches of the preceding year, but 
also on the young shoots and tops of 
these branches ; hence the pruning of 
them in summer requires additional 
care. 

Different plans have been adopted to 
prevent the early blossoms of the apri- 
cot from being destroyed by frost. The 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London cover the trees, during the 
night, with Russia matting, whilst they 
are in blossom, and we believe for some 
time afterwards. This is the best and 
most effectual way to preserve the 
fruit. 

In France and Germany the orange- 
apricot is preserved in a dry state for 
the winter, when it forms a delicious 
ingredient in ]iyes, tarts, &c. 

Apricots, when eaten in moderate 
quantities, are of the same nature as 
other siibacid and saccharine fruits; 
hut they are not suited to dyspeptic 
liersons, on whose stomachs vegetables, 
nnd other saccharine matter, most rca- 
<lily ferments. 

AQUA-l ORTTS, the nitrous acid, 
of a certain strength, and so called 


from its dissolving power. See Nitric' 

ACID. 

As this powerful liquid is used for 
various purposes in the arts and manu- 
factures, but chiefly by dyers, brass- 
founders, hatters, &;c., great caution 
should be observed, both in preparing 
and employing it ; as it possesbos a very 
caustic property, and its fumes are 
highly detrimental to the organs of res- 
piration. Hence, artisans frequently 
become subject to convulsivs coughing, 
spitting of blood, end paralytic affec- 
tions, trembling, paleness of the coun- 
tenance, loss of sftiell and taste, and 
sometimes pulmonary consumption. 
To counteract such fatal consequences, 
we advise them to make use of oily and 
bland nourishment, and externally to 
secure the mouth and nose, by tying 
a handkerchief round those parts when 
they are exposed to the fumes of this 
volatile acid. 

Where a person has by mistake or 
design swallowed a quantity of aqua 
fortis^ CALCINED MAOENSiA, from a 
number of experiments, has been found 
to be the most effectual remedy. An 
ounce of this should be mixed with a 
pint of water, and a glassful taken 
every two minutes, so as to favour vo- 
miting, and prevent the acid from act- 
ing. Should not this be at hand,; a 
decoction of linseed, marshmallows, or 
any other mucilaginous liquid, may be 
taken in the mean time, as the success 
of the treatment depi nds entirely upon 
the activity with which aid is given ; a 
few moments* delay frequently deter- 
mines the fate of the sufferer. Magne- 
sia is the chief remedy ; but in lieu of 
it, soap dissolved in water, half an ounce 
to a pint, and chalk and water in any 
dose, will be found extremely useful. 
Clysters prepared with the same sub- 
stances should also be given. 

If vomiting, from the means employ- 
ed, should not take place, the use of 
emetics, or other means of exciting sick- 
ness, must be abstained from. The 
acid bning neutralized, tho inflamma- 
tioi) caused by its^action is next to oc- 
cupy our attention. To reduce that, 
cloths steeped in a strong and slightly 
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W.anti decoction oF linseed or mallows 
must be applied ; and should the weight 
be insupportable, the stomach must 
be frequently wetted with a sponge; 
and if it can be obtained, the patient 
may be placed in a warm bath* If 
relief be not speedily obtained by these 
measures, twelve or fifteen leeches 
should be applied, and bleeding per- 
formed. If the pain should remove 
from one place to another, the same 
number of leeches should be ap- 
plied to such part also, and, even upon 
a third change of 8ituath>D, we ought 
not to be afraid of applying fifteen or 
twenty more. The safety of the pa- 
tient henceforth depends upon the co- 
pious evacuation of blood, the feeble- 
ness caused thereby is to be considered 
only as a slight inconvenience. These 
energetic measures will be assisted by 
the administration of a drink made 
with linseed, mallows, or gum-water 
slightly sweetened ; every sort of food, 
not excepting broth, is to be forbid- 
den. 

If there be difficulty of swallowing, 
and the inflammation be great, twelve 
or fifteen leeches should be applied to 
the neck. Should convulsive move- 
ments continue after the inflammation 
has subsided, thirty drops of sether,and 
twenty drops of laudanum, may be 
mixed with four ounces of mint water, 
or other simple fluid ; a dessert spoonful 
of such mixture to be taken every fif- 
teen minutes* Or a decoction of three 
or four white poppy heads in a pint of 
water, with three ounces of sugar, may 
be taken in the same way. 

When the fever has subsided the pa- 
tient may be permitted to take a little 
veal or chicken-broth ; and, when con- 
valescent, grnel, rice-milk, &c., care- 
fully avoiding all solid food, wine, and 
spirits. Wine, regarded by many per- 
sons as proper to restore action, is in 
this case a new poison, and acts pre- 
cisely as that, the effects of which we 
have been teaching to cure. It is only 
after three or four days that solid food 
is to be taken, in srii/lli quantities, and 
of easy digestion. 

Applied to the exterior parts of the 
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body the acids are not absorbed ; the 
injuries which they produce, are to be 
treated in the manner directcU for burns. 
See Burns. 

Means of distinguishing acids. They 
change the blue colour of the tincture 
of litmus, or turnsole, red. Sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) has no odour ; heated 
with charcoal, it discharges the same 
smell as sulphur when burnt. Nitrous 
addf poured upon copper, effervesces 
and produces copious fumes of an orange 
colour. The concentrated acid (nitric 
acid) is colourless; but poured upon 
copper it has the same effect. Con- 
centrated mutiaiic acid gives off whitish 
vapours, and, mixed with a solution of 
nitrate of silver, throws down a white, 
heavy, and, curdled precipitate, which 
cannot be dissolved in water or nitric 
acid. Aqua-Regia^ or nitro-muriatic 
acid, acts upon copper the same as ni- 
tric acid. Fluoric acid corrodes glass 
Oxalic acid heated in a tube is almost 
entirely volatilized, a small portion is 
decomposed, and leaves a little charcoal ; 
a solution in distilled water, added to 
lime water, causes a white precipitate, 
which is not re-dissolved by an excess 
of oxalic Scid. Tartaric acid is entirely 
decomposed by heat, and leaves much 
carbon; added to lime-water it causes 
a precipitate, which is easily re-dissolved 
by an .excess of acid. Citric acid is 
decomposed by heat, and does not pre- 
cipitate lime-water, unless added in 
solid lumps, ur when the mixture is 
heated. 

We hove been thus minute relative 
CO the treatment of persons who have 
taken aqua-fortis improperly, because 
the same treatment will l>e proper when 
many other acids are taken, and to 
which, as we proceed in our work, we 
shall, to avoid repetition, refer. We 
have also described the means of distin- 
guishing the several acids for the sam% 
reason. 

Aqua-fortis, considered a» >iedicine, 
possesses the same propeuies as the 
nitric acid, but in an inferior degree. 
See Nitric Acid. 

AQUA-HEGIA, called by modern 
chemists the nHro~muriatic acid, is a 
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mixture of nitric and muriatic adds. 
It is usually made by dissolving sal- 
ainmoniac, or common salti in nitrous 
acid. Wheli the former is employed, 
the usual proportion is one of the salt 
to four of the acid ; but equal parts will 
be necessary to dissolve yi/aftno. 

Aqua^regia is the only acid menstru- 
um which will dissolve gold, hence its 
name; it dissolves also all other metals, 
silver excepted : a mixture of three 
parts of the muriatic acid with one of 
the nitric, is the best adapted for this 
purpose. One hundred grains of ^Id 
require for their solution two hundred 
and forty-six of this mixture. 

For the cure of those casualties, ari- 
sing from an improper use of this pow- 
erful acid, we refer to the preceding 
article. 

AQUA-VITjE, is either brandy, or 
spirits of wine prepared simply, or 
w'j I a’-omatics. See Brandy. 

ARABLE LANDS, are those natur- 
ally fit for tillage, or which may, by 
proper means, be prepared for the pro- 
duction of grain, and other vegetables. 
Our observations relative to these, will 
be more appropriate when we come to 
treat of Husbandry,' to which, there- 
fore, we refer, 

ARBITRATION, is a power given 
by two or more contending parties, to 
some person or persons, to determine 
the dispute between them. Matters, 
however, rehitiiig to a freehold, debts 
due on a bond, and criminal offences, 
may not by the law be arbitrated. Ar- 
bitration is iinqne.ctioiiably a mode far 
preferable to litigation in moat disputes, 
provided care be taken to choose com- 
]>etci)t arbitrators, and in case the arbi- 
trators cannot agree, to provide for their 
non-agreement by the appointment of 
an umpire in the bonds of award This 
is^ol^the utmost importance,: for we 
have known instances where the arbi- 
trator on one side, has altogether re- 
fused to act, and the arbitration there- 
by has become a nullity. See Award. 

ARBOUR, in gardening, is a kind 
of shady bower, formerly in great es- 
teem, but of late almost generally aban- 
doned in Great Britain, on account of 
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the (lamp and unwholesome shelter whips 
it affords. 

Arbutus. See Strawberry-tree. 

ARCANUM, strictly speaking, sig- 
nifies any thing which is involved in 
mystery; but in physic, it denotes a 
remedy, the preparation of which is 
carefully concealed, either to enhance 
its value, or increase its reputation 
among the vulgar. See Nostrum and 
Specifics. 

ARCHERY, is the art or exercise 
of shooting with a bow and arrow. Ar 
moDg ancient ontions, the bow was the 
principal instrumcAit of war, and tJie 
skill of the archer decided the fate of 
battles and empires. The English 
were formerly expert in the use of this 
instrument, but in Europe, as an art of 
offence and defence, archery is wholly 
out of use. As a species of amusement 
it is still occasionally practised. In 
Great Britain, there are several socie- 
ties of archers. 

ARCHITECTURE, denotes the 
art of building in gener^, although it 
is chiefly applied to the construction of 
edifices appropriated to the purposes of 
civil life, such as houses, churches, 
hails, bridges. &c. &c. 

The origin of this art is involved in 
obscurity, but the origin of all regular 
buildings, has been generally deduced 
from the construction of the meanest 
huts. These were at first, probably, 
made of a conic figure, but being in- 
convenient on account of their inclined 
sides, both the figure and the con- 
struction of the huts were changed, by 
giving them a cubical form. 

Mankind insensibly improved on the 
art of building, and invented methods 
of rendering their dwellings durable, 
handsome, and convenient. They de- 
prived the trunks of trees of tlieir 
bark, and other inequalities of surface, 
raised them above the wet, or humid 
soil, by means of stones, and also, 
covered each with a flat stone, or slate, 
toexi'lude the rain. The position of 
the roof, was also altered so i^s to enable 
it to carry pfF the firater. In fact, from 
this simple construction there is no 
doubt that the orders of architecture 
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lODifc th^ origin: for when tli6 rude 
builder began to erect stately edifices 
of stone, he imitated those parts which 
from necessity had composed the primi- 
tive huts. l^hus the upriglit trees 
were the origin of columns, and the 
beams, joists, rafters, &c„ which formed 
the covering, gave rise to architraves, 
frizes, trigl^phs, cornices, &c. 

The Et'yptians, beyond a doubt, pre- 
ceded Europeans in the arts. The 
Greeks derived their first ideas of build- 
ing from the Egyptians ; but man being 
unquestionably influenced by the inode 
of government under which he lives, the 
Greeks having lost with their indepen- 
dence, their ascendancy in works of 
genius, the Romans must fr«»m that pe- 
riod be considered as encouragers of 
this noble art. 

The orders, as uow executed by ar- 
c'hitects, are five. 1. The Tuscan^ used 
ill works where strength and simplicity 
are the essential requisites. 2. The 2>o- 
nc, nearly similar to the Tuscan in 
strength, but enlivened by its peculiar 
ornaments. 3. The Ionic, more deli- 
cate than either of the former, and dis- 
tinguished at its head by a scroll or vo- 
lute. 4. The Corinthian displays more 
beauty and ornament than the others, 
having an elegant capital of carved 
work, and is therefore frequently used 
for the internal decorations of stately 
rooms. 5. The Composite, nearly the 
same as the Corinthian, with theaddition 
to its capital of the Ionic volute, or 
scroll. 

The style of building, as firac^tised 
throughout Europe in the early ages, 
was denominated Gothic, Saxon, Nor~ 
man, and Saracenic. But what we 
commonly cull Saxon, is in reality Ho- 
man architecture. 

Architecture being a.usi.’fnl and eie 
gunt art, is carried on in three different 
ways; Tor utility and ornament, or 
both of these combined. 

Edifices intended solely for utility 
should, in every part, correspond to the 
design. Hence, aiiy material deviation 
from that principle, for the sake of or- 
nament, ought to be* avoided. Build- 
/rng of such a nature only, are compa- 
nd 
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tible with the design of our work, and 
of these we shall give a more particular 
account under the article ]5 uildin6. 

ARGIL ^nd ARGILLA, Clay. A 
genus of the class earths, consisting of 
alumine and silica, with, generally, 
some oxyd of iron, and inflammable 
matter; opake without lustre; soft to 
the touch, earthy, lightish, imbibing 
and retaining water and oil, by each of 
which it is softened, and rendered plas- 
tic by the former, and emitting an 
earthy smell ; not effervescing with ni- 
tric aciil, contracting and becoming 
harder in the fiip. See Clay. 

ARITHMETIC is the art and sci- 
ence of numbers : or that part of ma- 
thematics which considers their powers 
and properties, and teaches how to com- 
pute or calculate truly, and with ease 
and expedition. Arithmetic is of the 
highest antiquity : nothing, indeed, be- 
ing more clear and familiar than the 
idea of number; the first men must 
have counted their fingers, their cattle, 
days, trees, &c. ; and it is plain that 
the formation of societies, and the pos- 
session of property, suppose the neces- 
sity of calculation. 

Almost all nations of which we have 
any knowledge,' have chosen Ihesame sys- 
tem of numeration, namely, counting by 
tens. This ingenious system, which 
forms the basis of our modern arithme- 
tic, WHS long familiar to the Ara- 
bians before it penetrated to our quar- 
ter of the world. But the honour of 
the original invention appears to belong 
to the Indians. 

Arithmetic consists chiefly in the four 
principal rules, or operations of Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 
Division ; to which may be added, the 
Extraction of Roots. Besides these 
many other useful rules for expediting 
and facilitating computations hav^been 
contrived, which are applications of 
the former, such as those in vulgar 
and decimal fractions, the rules of pro- 
portion, progression, allegation, false 
position, fellowship, interest, barter, 
discount, equation of payments, reduc- 
tion, tare and tret, &c. 

It is not consistent with the design . 
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of our work to enter into an eseinpll6» 
cation of the different rules and opera- 
tions in ariHimetic. But every young 
arithmeticidb should remembery that 
before he forms a particular question, 
or numerical proposition, it is al^olutely 
necessary to consider, whether the 
terms be directly proportionate to each 
other, otherwise, he will be liable to com- 
mit gross errors. Although, in buying 
and selling, the price increases or de- 
creases in the same relative proportion 
as the quantity of goods ; yet in geome- 
try, natural philosophy, &c., those 
things which appear at first sight, ap- 
pear to be simple in proportion to each 
other, may, on a mature investigaticii, 
prove the contrary. Previously, there- 
fore, to the solution of questions re- 
specting these sciences, he should be- 
come acquainted with those elemen- 
tary principles upon which they are 
founded. 

The science of arithmetic, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most useful with 
which mankind have at any period been 
conversant. Since the introduction of 
the systems of Dr. Bell, and jMr. Lan- 
caster into our schools, a more expe- 
ditious method of teaching it has been 
adopted, which merits great encourage- 
ment, but our limits prevent us from 
detailing it here. See Education. 

AROMATIC VINEGAR, a solu- 
tion of camphor, and various essential 
oils ill the acetic acid; it possesses a 
most pungent and agreeable odour, and 
is useful IQ preventing the contagion 
of infectious diseases, and in removing 
pains in the head, &c. See Vinegar. 

AROMATICS, a term given to such 
substances as yield a strong and fra- 
grant smell, and impart a warm taste. 
In this class are included the various 
spices, such as nutmegs, cloves, cinna- 
mon, mace, &c. Some of them have a 
Sweetness mixed with the aromatic prin- 
ciple, such as angelica root, anise seed, 
and fennel ; some are astringent, as 
cinnamon ; others afford a strong muci- 
lage, as cassia ; others a bitterness as 
orange and lemon peel. 

Aromatics form a useful and agree- 
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able ingredient in maity articles of 
cookery, especially in dishes prepared 
of watery and flatulent vegetables, of 
which they are the best correctors ; they 
warm the stomach, and stimulate the 
whole system; raise the pulse, and 
quicken the circulation. In cold lan- 
guid habits, and a relaxed state of the 
solids, they increase vital action, and 
promote the salutary secretions ; but to 
full habits, and inflammatory disposi- 
tions, they are certainly permcious. 

ARGUEBUSADE WATER, is a 
medicinal preparation, which has re- 
ceived this name, ^om its great efficacy 
in healing gun-shot wounds, although 
it is at present with more propriety ap- 
plied to bruises, tumours arising from 
blows, and particularly to such parts as 
are commonly termed black and blue, 
containing coagulated blood. Various 
mixtures are used for this purpose, but 
the following deserves a preference: 
take of 

Distilled Vinegar, 

Rectified spirits of wine, of each one 
pint and a half. 

Double refined sugar half a pound. 

Sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) five 
ounces. 

Dissolve tile sugar in the distilled vine- 
gar and spirit of wine, to which add 
gradually the sulphuric acid. 

This composition may be afiplied to 
the injured part in a cold, or lukewarm 
state, and the compresses should be 
kept continually moist: for, as soon as 
they become dry, the pain is liable to 
return. By its astringent property, it 
contracts the skin ; and the sugar which 
settles on it, not unlike a coating of 
glue, ought to be carefully washed off, 
every other, or every third day, with 
goulard water. Perhaps no remedy is 
equal to this, if it be properly and 
timely applied. Care niust be taken 
not to sprinkle, or shed any of the mix- 
tures on clothes, or linen, which would 
be burnt and destroyed by its causticity. 
See Bruises. 

ARRACK, or Rack, is a spirituous 
liquor imported from the East Indies, 
aud used either as a cordial, or an in- 
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grcdient in punch. It is obtained by 
distillation from a juice which flows by 
incisions out of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
also from rice or sug^ar, fermented. 

The arrack now in general use, con- 
tains but a sixth, and sometimes only 
an eighth part of alcohol, or pure spirit. 

Genuine arrack is supposed to pos- 
sess balsamic, softening, and restorative 
properties, and to be less liable to pro- 
duce the usual inconveniences of other 
spirits. It^s said that persons who are 
addicted to the use of ardent spirits, and 
thosetrou bled with goutaad rheumatism, 
but who cannot comply with the rules 
of sobriety and temperance, may use 
arrack in preference to other spirits. 

Arrack is subject to the same excise 
laws as all other kinds of foreign 
spirits. 

ARROW is a missive weapon of 
defence, used by Archers. Its form is 
slender, pointed, and barbed. See 
Archery 

ARROW-GRASS, a plant of which 
there are three species ; two only are 
natives of Great Britain : the Triglo^ 
chin palustrCj or marsh, and the mart- 
or sea arrow-grass. The former 
is frequently met with in marshy 
grounds, and the latter near the sea- 
coast, and in saline tracts. These 
plants are eaten with avidity by sheep, 
for which they serve as an excellent 
food, and as they thrive extremely well 
in moist and swampy places, where few 
other vegetables will grow, their culture 
is deserving the attention of the farmer. 

ARROW-HEAD Common, the 
Sagittaria sagittifolia^ L. is one of those 
neglected plants which, though growing 
wild in many parts of England, are not 
converted to any useful purpose. 

The root of the arrow-head is indus- 
triously cultivated in China and Ame- 
rica, where it attains the size of several 
inches in diameter; while in this country, 
of which it is anarive, we take no notice 
of it. As it constitutes a considerable 
part of the Chinese diet, no reason ran 
he alleged why it might not be used 
for the same purposed in this country. 
It requires a low, cold, marshy situation, 
and a clayey soil, in which it grows 
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luxuriantlv, and produces an oblong, 
thick bulbous root, whiclt, from its 
mealy nature, may be easily converted 
into starch or flour. Thele are two 
methods of propagating this beneficial 
plant; either by the wild-growing fibres 
of the root, or by the seed. 

ARROW-ROOT, Indian, or the 
Maranta^ a plant of which there are 
four species ; the arundinacea^ touehaSf 
mallaccensis9 and comosa. All of them 
are herbaceous, perennial exotics of the 
Indies, and kept in onr hot-houses 
merely for curiosity. The first of these 
species is the true starch^planty and it is 
likewise used by the Indians to extract 
the poison communicated by their 
arrows. It is a native of the West 
Indies, rises about two feet high, and 
in those islands, serves as the common 
material for starch, which is obtained 
from the root, well beaten first of all in 
a large mortar to a pulp, which is then 
mixed with water, and the solution fil- 
tered, when a fine powdery substance is 
precipitated, which, on being dried in 
the sun, is the powder denominated in 
this country Indian Arrow^root, 

This powder, now so common, and so 
much in use, yields unquestionably a 
large proportion of nutritive mucilage : 
a single table spoonful makes a pint of 
strong and nourishing jelly, offerding 
a very proper food in those disease's in 
which animal food must be ahstained 
from. It forms too a variety in the diet 
of sick persons of no trifling acfvRiitrii'e, 
although perhaps not intrinsically dif- 
fering in quality iiovasalep roo#, tapioca^ 
and sago. Indeed, all these afVo-.d ex- 
cellent varieties for the sick and con- 
valescent.— See the respective articlen. 

ARSENIC is a metal of a steel blue 
colour, quite brittle, and of the specific 
gravity of 8,3. It readily fuses, and 
in close vessels may be distilled a 
temperature of 36o^, which is lower than 
its freezing point. Its vapour has a 
very strong smell resembling garlic. 
Heated in the air it easily takes fire, 
burns with a blue flame, and produces 
copious white fumes of oxide. Exposed 
to a moist air, it gradually becomes 
incrusted with a grey powder, which is 
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an imperfect oxide. This metals and 
all its comf^ndsy are virulent pot^cm^. 

-Native meoic has been found in 
Saxony, Hanover, France, Bohemia, 
and Cornwall. 

There are two deiSnite compounds of 
arsenic and oxygen. These compounds 
tre sour and soluble in water, and are 
now termed arsenious and arsenic acids^ 

The arsenious acid, or. as it is com- 
monly called, white arsenic, or oxide of 
arsenic, is the best known, and most 
commonly occurring compound of this 
metal, and as cases of poisoning by 
it are frequent, every person should be 
acquainted with its characteristic pro- 
perties. 

Arsenious acid, is prepared at Joach- 
imstahl in Bohemia, from arsenical cobalt 
ores, which are roasted in reverberatory 
furnaces, and the vapours condensed in 
a long chimney, the contents of which^ 
submitted to a second sublimation, 
afford the white arsenic of commerce. 
It is white, semi-transparent, brittle, 
and of a glassy fracture. Its specific 
gravity is 3 , 7 . Its taste is acrid, accom- 
panied by a very nauseous sweetness, 
and it is virulently poisonous, producing 
inflammation, and gangrene of the 
stomach and intestines : it also proves 
fatal when applied to a wound. The 
powder of white arsenic, in which state 
it is commonly sold in the shops, is of a 
dull colour, of a gritty feel, and much*, 
heavier than powdered cream of tartar. 

The preparations of arsenic, which 
are more commonly taken either by 
accident or design, and which operate 
as violent poisons are the following ; 
white arsenic, (arsenious acid) Arseni- 
ales of soda, ammonia, and potash ; 
orpiiiieiit, realgar, fly-poison, arsenical 
I taste, or caustic of Justamoiid. 

To get rid of the poison by producing 
copious vomiting and purgittg, and to 
pursue the usual means for subduing 
and preventing inflammation, are the 
principal points of treatment to be 
adopted in cases wherj^ this poison has 
been taken. 

Surgeons have long been in the habit 
of using arsenical caustics in cases of 
i’lincer; e.Nperience proves, however, that. 


injudiciously used, they may cause 
death, in twenty-four, or forty-eight 
hours. The greatest precaution is there- 
fore necessary in the employment of 
these preparations. Swallowed even in 
extremely minute doses, compounds of 
arsenic are energetic poisons, ^hich do 
not cause death by the inflammation 
which they excite in the stomach and 
intestines, as is generally supposed, but 
because they are absorbed, and destroy 
the vital properties of the l^rt. Fre- 
quently this organ is inflamed and 
ulcerated. Can we therefore flatter 
ourselves with obtuiuing any permanent 
advantage from the use of arsenic in in- 
termittent fevers, &c., as some medical 
men have thought who have adminis- 
tered this medicine at different times > 
We believe it is dangerous to continue 
the use of arsenic, if the disease be not 
cured by three or four doses, and these 
should be very small, and employed 
with extreme precaution ; in fact we 
not only incur the risk of giving rise to 
alarming symptoms, shortly after the 
administration of the remedy ; but also 
of disposing the patient eventually to a 
disease of the heart. 

When a person has taken arsenic, the 
best remedy consists in causing a large 
quantity of sugar and water, of warm 
or cold water, or of decoction of linseed, 
or mallows, to be swallowed; by these 
means the stomach is filled, vomiting 
caused, and the poison thereby ejected. 
A drink composed of equal quantities of 
lime water, and sugar and water, may 
also be given. 

Theriaca, oil, gall-nuts, . the bark 
of the pine, liver of sulphur, vine- 
gar, the pomegranate, and peruviaii 
bark, suggested by some, ought not to 
be used, because they are useless, and 
often dangerous. 

When the principal symptoms are 
subdued, the patient may take a little 
thin veal, or ciiicken broth ; and, when 
he is convalescent, he may take gruel, 
rice-milk, &c., avoiding with care all 
solid food, wine, and spirits. But if, 
on the contrary, ‘»n spite of the mea- 
sures directed above, the symptoms in- 
crease ; if the pains in the bouels be- 
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come violent, end convulsions take 
place, leeches must be applied to the 
abdomen, and bleeding performed : in 
a word, the directions given for sub- 
sequent treatment, under the article 
aqua^/ortis^ must be attended to, and 
followed up with energy. 

As arsenic either accidentally or in- 
tentionally taken, is a frequent cause of 
death, and often the subject of judicial 
inquiry, it becomes of importance, to 
pointoutthobest meunsof distinguishing 
arsenical preparations, and the most ef- 
fectual mode of discoveringtheirpresence. 

White arsenic in pbwder, (called also 
arsenious addt iinddeutoxide of arsenic^) 
is of a white colour, somewhat like 
powdered loaf-sugar, but differs con- 
siderably therefrom, being much hea- 
vier, and is not so readily soluble in 
water. When thrown upon live coals, 
or hot iron, it diffuses a white smoke, 
which smells like garlic; it becomes of 
a fine green colour when put into a solu- 
tion of the blue animoniacal sulphate 
of copper. Arsenic acid is white, and 
also gives out a smell of garlic when 
placed on hot iron or burning coals ; it 
is easily dissolved in water, and changes 
to a fine blue, when mixed with the 
ammoniaqal sulphate of copper. Orpi^ 
ment is yellow ; heated to redness with 
potash, it diffuses the vapours of arse- 
nic, which smells like garlic. Realger 
is red, and does the same as orpiment, 
when mixed with potash, and heated. 
There is a powder sold to destroy vermin, 
which is the black oxide of arsenicm 
This gives off an odour of garlic when 
heated, and becomes green, when left 
for some hours in a solution of the blue 
ammoniacal sulphate of copper. 

When arsenic proves fatal, it is very 
seldom found in the contents of the 
stomach after death, hut is general!/ 
previously voided by vomiting, or by 
stool ; we can often detect it in the 
matter ihrotvn off the stomach, in the 
form of a white powder subsiding in 
water.^ It should be remembered, that 
the inflammation of the stomach, which 
results is generally aP secondary effect, 
and takes place equally whether the poi- 
son be swallowed, or applied to a wound. 
^ do 


If minute quantities of white powder 
be detected, however, in t{ie stomach 
afterdeath,or in the matter vomited, it is 
to be carefully collected, and treated as 
follows : 

(a.) Mix a small portion of it with, 
about two parts of black flux, intro- 
duce the mixture into a glass tube, 
and gradually heat it red hot in the 
flame of a spirit lamp. If arsenic be 
present, a steel-coloured sublimate will 
attach itself to the cooler part of the 
tube, which heated in contact with air, 
evaporates in a white smoke strongly 
smelling of garlic, 

{b,) Boil the suspected matter in a 
little distilled water : and when the 
solution has cooled, add a few drops of 
solution of sulphuretted hydrogen. If 
arsenic he present, a yellow precipitate 
will appear. 

(c.| To the solution b^ add a drop of 
solution of subcarbonate of potass, and 
then a drop or two of solution of sul- 
phate of copper : an apple^green preci- 
pitate, indicates arsenic. 

(d.) Add to the solution with potass 
c, a drop of nitrate of silver. A yellow 
precipitate, indicates arsenic. 

It must be observed in regard to these 
tests, that the first only is unequivocal, 
and that the appearances produced by the 
others, may originate from the presence 
of other substances. When, however, 
all the above appearances ensue, no 
doubt of the existence of arsenic can 
be entertained. The several precipi- 
tates should be collected, and will, when 
placed upon a red-hot iron, exhale the 
peculiar smell of arsenic. 

It should he remembered, however, 
that the absence of the smell of garlic 
is not in every instance of analysis a 
proof of the absence of arsenic. Dr. 
Paris has lately demonstrated, that if 
a few grains of the arsenious acid^ he 
heated on a plate of copper, by a spirit 
lamp, or a blow pipe, no odour is per- 
ceptible : for the whole of the acid is 
dissipated before Jhe copper acquires a 
sufficient heat to produce the garlic 
smell. So if the arsenious acid 1^ 
heated on a plate of zinc, the smell is 
not evolved, until the zinc is in a state of 
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fusion ; if, instead of these metals, gold, 
silver, or plsitina be employed, no smell 
of garlic whatever is produced. 

Although many eminent medical 
practitioners assert, that arsenic, when 
properly administered, is a medicine 
of great efficacy, particularly in agues ; 
and although the London College of 
Physicians, have introduced a prepara- 
tion of this powerful drug into the last 
edition of their Pharmacopoeia, which 
possibly, in skilful hands, may be ad- 
ministered with advantage, we yet feel 
disposed to question its utility, even in 
agues, believing that these intermittents 
may generally be cured by more mild, 
safe, and equally effectual means ; 
and believing also that the internal use 
of arsenic, should not be recommended 
to those who are, and will be the general 
readers of a Domestic Encyclopoedia, 
whose errors, although venial, may be 
productive of the most alarming and 
fatal consequences. 

Arsenic is very usefully employed in 
various branches of the arts and manu- 
factures. By glass makers, by painters, 
and by dyers. It is also us^ in do- 
mestic economy, although not always 
with due precaution. Fanners also 
dissolve it in lime water, for steeping 
wheat, in order to prevent the smut. 

Artists, exposed to the fumes or 
vapour of this mineral, ought to be 
extremely cautious to preserve them- 
selves from its influence on their mouth 
and nostrils, ns well as from touching 
it with their hands : for eveiy contact 
may be attended with serious conse- 
quences. They should dress in thick 
and firm clothes, keep at a proper dis- 
tance from the exhaling fumes, and 
cover the orifices of the face with a 
mask made for the purpose. Their 
diet should consist of a great portion 
of 'xbland and mucilaginous nourish- 
ment, such as fresh butter, pork, 
sweet oil, milk, artichokes, and similar 
vegetables. 

ART is a proper disposal of natural 
objects by human thought and experi- 
ence, so as to answer me several pur- 
poses of mankind ; in which sense, the 
word Art stands oppoped to Nature, 
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Arts are generally divided into the 
useful and the polite : the useful arts, 
consist of those in which manual 
labour has a greater share than intel- 
lectual exertion , and by which we are 
provided with the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life ; many of these arts 
are denominated trades^ as baking, 
brewing, carpentry, &c. The polite, 
or fine arts, are such as depend princi- 
pally on the application of mental 
abilities, and the active pbwers of a 
fertile imagination ; of this nature are 
poetry, painting, sculpture, music, and* 
the like. 

Many of the useful arts may be con- 
sidered to be nearly coeval with the 
human race ; but their present improved 
state is such, particularly in Europe, 
that no previous age can be, fora moment, 
placed in competition with their present 
state, whether we regard them as exerted 
in the structure of our habitations, 
in the preparation of our food, or the 
manufacture of clothing, both fgr use as 
well as ornament ; in the latter sense, 
they of course come rather under the 
denomination of fine arts. 

It is well known, that in every coun- 
try, where the people are barbarous and 
illiterate, their progress in this respect 
is extremely slow. 

In countries thinly inhabited, it is not 
uncommon to find one person exercising 
several professions, and this is produc- 
tive, in some degree, of good eflects : 
for when several operations are carried 
on by the same individual, his mind 
becomes invigorated by the application 
and use of the various talents which are 
required to perform them ; whereas 
when the bodily and mental powers are 
directed to a single object, although in 
one particular pursuit the person may 
become dextrous, he is, in a manner, con- 
verted intoadull and inanimate machine. 
The progress of the arts and sciences to- 
wards perfection, is alsogreatly promoted 
by emulation. When a people are once 
roused from their indolence andlethargy, 
by whatever fortunate event or change 
of circumstances, the progress of the 
arts is generally rapid. Prosperity, 
contrasts with former penury, creat''« 
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in the mind a spring which is vigorously 
exerted in new pursuits. 

From the useful naturally results the 
cultivation of the liberal arts. Persons 
who enjoy every convenience from the 
former, turn their attention to thelatter, 
hence arise sculpture, painting, literary 
composition, &c. 

The fine arts are not fully enjoyed 
except by persons of taste, and those 
who can ej^pend large sums for sup- 
porting them: thus it will be found, 
that they seldom or nQyer flourish in 
countries where thevedo not obtain the 
liberal patronage of the sovereign, or 
the munificence of wealthy individuals. 
On the other hand, the useful arts are 
always encouraged in every well-regu- 
lated state. 

In Great Britain, various societies 
have greatly contributed to the im- 
provement of both the useful and the 
polite arts, amongst which the Royal 
Society, the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, and the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, stand foremost. 

There are various particular arts, as 
those 9f memory, swimming, decipher- 
ing, &c. of which we propose to treat 
in their respective places. 

ARTERY, or a pulsating blood- 
vessel, is a cylindrical canal, conveying 
the blood immediately from the heart 
to all the parts of the body, for the 
purpose of nutrition, preservation of 
life, generation of heat, and the secre- 
tion of different fluids. From the trunk 
of every artery arise branches ; from 
these, again, extend ramifications of 
blood-vessels, which become progres- 
sively smaller, so that the distribution 
may' be traced by the microscope in 
more than twenty different divisiontj 
nay, to an almost infinite number. 

The motion of the blood in the arte- 
ries is called t he pu/jc, and corresponds 
with that of the heart. 

All the arteries derive their origin 
from the ventricles of the heart ; namely, 
the pulmonary artery> from the right, 
and the aorta, or great artery, from the 
left ; of which two the rest are brunches. 
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They terminate iu small viewless veins, 
exhaling vessels, or anastvniose with 
one another. f 

It is deserving particular notice, that 
an injury received by a very considera- 
ble vein, is not nearly so dangerous as 
that of a small artery, especially in the 
vicinity of the heart (See Bleeding 
orHiEMORRHAGE) ; and that single arte- 
ries sometimes become ossified, or ac- 
quire a cartilaginous and bony con- 
sistence. See Aneurism, Assimila- 
tion, Bile, Blood, Chyle, Heart, 
PusLE, Saliva, Veins, Urine, &c. 

ARTICHOKE, Cinara, Z.. al- 
though an exotic, is a plant well known, 
and much cultivated in this country. 
There are four species, but only two 
are reared for use : — the scolytnus^ or 
garden artichoke, and the cardunculus^ 
or cardoon, both of which are propa- 
gated by slips or suckers, arising, in the 
spring, from the roots of the old plants.. 
The slips should be taken from good 
plants in March, or the beginning of 
April, and set in an open space of the 
kitchen-garden in rows, at the distance 
of five feet from each other. By this 
process, artichokes may be produced 
in the autumn of the same year. The 
cardoon may be prop^ated by seeds 
sown in March ; about Michaelmas they 
attain to a considerable size ; the leaves of 
each plant should then be tied, that they 
may he hoed for the purpose of blanch- 
ing, which will require six or eight 
weeks. Thus the plants will be fit for 
use in November or December, and 
continue the whole winter. 

Artichokes flourish only in a rich and 
moist soil ; but if it be too wet, the 
roots are apt to decay in severe frosts. 

ARTICHOKE, the Jerusalem^ is 
a plant of the same genus as the sun- 
flower. It produces bulbs at its roots, 
has been long cultivated in gardent^ oc 
an esculent vegetable, and, in many 
respects, resembles the potatoe, but is 
not in such general esteem. It is, how- 
ever, much valued for feeding hogs. 

When these roots are given to horses, 
they should be washed, cut, and ground 
in an apple-mill ; the proportion to be 
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gifen at each time is eight pounds^ with 
two ounces ^of salt, and a bite of hay, 
thrice daily. 

The culture of this root is the same 
as that of potatoes. Four hundred and 
eighty busnels per acre have been ob- 
tained of it. 

ARTICULATION, in language, 
is the division of sounds into distinct 
syllables, and consists in giving every 
letter its due proportion of sound, so 
that the hearer may perceive and deter- 
mine their number without difficulty, 
while he is enabled to ascertain the re- 
spective letters in every syllable. 

A just delivery 9 consists in a distinct 
articulation of words, pronounced in 
proper tones, suitably varied to the 
sense and emotions of the mind, with 
due observance of accent ; of emphasis 
in its several gradations ; of rests, or 
pauses of the voice in proper places, 
and well-measured degrees of time ; in 
carefully sounding the unaccented syl- 
lables, and particularly the vowels in 
those syllables, and the whole accom- 
panied with expressive looks, and sig- 
nibcant gestures. 

Of the numerous instances of im- 
perfect, or vitiated articulation, there 
is not, perhaps, one in a thousand which 
arises from any natural defect or impe- 
diment, and, consequently, not one 
but which might, by proper attention, 
be remedied. See Language, Read- 
ing, Speech. 

ARTIFICER, is a person employed 
in manufacturing any kind of goods 
and wares, such as those of iron, brass, 
wool, &c. Of this description are smiths, 
braziers, and weavers. 

It is provided, by various statutes, that 
such as entice, or seduceartificers, manu- 
facturers, or workmen, to leave the king, 
dom shall, for the first offence, be fined 
fiQQt, and be imprisoned three months, 
and for the second offence, shall be fined 
lOOOl. and be imprisoned two years. Cap- 
tains of ships, and custom-house officers 
conniving at these offences, are subject to 
the same penalty, and become inca- 
pable of exercising any public employ- 
ment. Artificers going to foreign coun- 
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tries, and not returning within six 
months after warning given them by 
the British ambassador where they re- 
side, shall be deemed aliens — forfeit 
all their lands and goods-— be incapable 
of any gift or legacy— «nd be out of the 
king’s protection. 

We cannot avoid observing, that 
these laws are at complete variance 
with the common sense of mankind. 
That they are constantly evaded is well 
known, and it would be greatly to the 
honour of Great Britain were they ex- 
punged from tile statute-book. 

Artificers combining together to raise 
the price of labour, incur the penalty 
of lOl. or twent}' days’ imprisonment 
for the first offence ; 20l. or the pillory, 
for the second ; 40l. for the third, or 
the pillory, loss of one ear, and per- 
petual infamy. 

Journeymen who, in consequence of a 
combination, refusing to work till their 
wages are raised, may be indicted for a 
conspiracy ; and if found guilty, are 
to be committed to gaol for any term 
nor exceeding three months, or to some 
house of correction to hard labour, for 
any space not exceeding two months. 

These are some of the penalties at- 
tached to workmen for combining to 
keep up the prices of labour, but where 
are our laws inflicting adequate penal- 
ties ou masters for combining to keep 
down the prices of labour ? 

ARTIST, is an appellation given to 
a person skilled in some particular art, 
such as that of watch-making, engraving, 
painting, &c. 

ASARABACCA, in botany, the 
Asarum Europwum^ L. is a perennial 
plant, a native of several parts of Eng- 
land, particularly Lancashire and West- 
moreland ; it grows in woods and shady 
places, and flowers in May. The root 
is creeping ; the stem short, round, 
and simple, generally bearing two leaves 
only, and one flower. The leaves are 
opposite on foot^talks three inches long, 
of a kidney shape entire, somewhat 
hairy, and of a deep shining green 
colour. 

The leaves of Asarabacca are emetic. 
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cathartic, and diuretic; but they are 
never in modern medical practice, 
except as a snnfF. A proper dose snuf* 
fed up the nose for a few successive 
eveningsat bed-time, occasions a copious 
discharge from the nostrils, which con- 
tinues to flow for several days. It has 
been found particularly beneficial in 
head-aches, obstinate tooth-aches, and 
long-continued inflammation of the 
eyes, and lethargic affectious. The 
Hose of the powdered leaves is from 
three to five grains, which should be 
repeated every night Giitil the full 
effect is produced, Avoiding exposure 
to cold during its use. 

As a great deal of the acrimony of 
asarabacca is lost by keeping, the 
leaves should be used as fresh as pos* 
sible, and be dried without the appli- 
cation of much heat. 

The roots, although not ordered in the 
British Dispensatories, contain the same 
acrid principle as aram, or wake-robin, 
and are violently emetic and cathartic. 
Their odour, which is not unlike vale- 
rian, is said to prove fatal to moles. 

The fresh leaves, or roots of asara- 
bacca, will produce in dyeing an apple- 
green. 

ASAFCETIDA, or Assafostida, a 
gum-resin, so called on account of its 
offensive smell. It is obtained from 
the root of the Ferula aesafatida^ L. 
an umbelliferous plant, growing wild in 
Persia. The roots become fit to yield 
the asafoetida when it is four years old. 
When the stem and leaves begin to 
decay, they are twisted off from the 
root, which is exposed by digging 
away the earth that surrounds it ; the 
top is cut off transversely, and, after 
forty-eight hours, the juice which has 
exuded is scraped off, and ar.other 
transverse section made. This opera- 
tion is repeated three successive times, 
or more. The juice is dried in the 
sun. 

Asafoetida is brought to this country 
packed in cases, mats, or casks. It is 
usually in large irregular masses, 
which, when broken off, appear of a 
whitish yellow on the inside, but be- 
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come, in a few hours, changed to a 
sopiewhat lively, red, and ultimately 
to a dull reddish yellow. * Its efflu- 
vium has the remarkable property, 
when it is fresh broken and in large 
ijuantity, of affecting the eyes exactly 
in the same way as the juice of the 
onion, to which, in its sensible proper- 
tieii, asafoetida seems to be in many 
respects analogous. 

It is said that the plant which pro- 
duces [the asafoetida will bear the vi- 
cissitudes of our climate, and that tlie 
specimens which have been reared in 
our botanical gardens exhibit the charac- 
teristics of the plants which are pro- 
duced in their native soil. 

The Persians use it as a condiment 
with their food. 

Asafoetida has been long in use in 
various medicinal preparations, and for 
various diseases, and has been extolled 
by many physicians as one of the most 
valuable medicines iu spasmodic, flatu- 
lent, hysteric, and hypochondriacal 
complaints ; it is said also to be found 
useful in asthma and hooping-cough, 
and that it is an extremely powerful 
remedy in the cure of chlorosis. Al- 
though we are not unwilling to admit 
that some good qualities belong to 
this drug, yet we have no hesitation in 
saying, that we believe its virtues have 
been considerably over-rated. It ap- 
pears to us to be very nearly allied to 
the onion, not only in its sensible qua- 
lities, but in its medicinal efiects ; and 
although to some constitutions, the ex- 
hibition of both asafoetida and the 
onion is manifestly advantageous, yet 
we know and affirm, that there are 
others, and not a few, to which the 
exhibition of asafoetida for months has 
had no good effect whatever; the 
only sensible one has been an im- 
pregnation of the body, and the 
clothes and bed-clothes of th^ pa- 
tient, with that disgusting effluvia, 
which belongs equally to Asafoetida 
and to the onion. We make thebe re- 
marks, because we believe that fai- 
lures from the administration of asa- 
feetida are more frequent than medicai 
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b^d^' ndt K^6' the g^nlsrU 
reader rely u|Jon' the poirers of medi- 
dnei'tvhieh; althdugh so'metithee use-, 
filly are not 'so ga'nerally so, as thW 
have been Usual ly" ‘afiif ttied^ to be. We 
mu^ not 'take for grdutedy that iSe^ 
cause a drug has a powerful smell, 
thld it' must be ai pU^erfdl medicine. 
We believe that asafoetida and musk 
have^'botri obtaihed cbtisideroble emi- 
nence as cnfedicines, frbnt their intense 
and striking smell alone : it is re- 
markable, that a' mixture of the smells 
of these two drugs yields the usual 
smell of most druggists’ shops. 

The dose of this drug is from five 
grains to a scruple, formed into pills, 
or diffused in water. 

ASCARIDES, in zoology, belong 
to the order vermes ^ worms, and are 
divided into eighty species, generally 
deriving' their specific name from the 
animal' which ' th(EfJr chiefly infest: for 
the itifestlital' c&fial of most animals is 
aflik*fed by sortie species or olhCr, We 
can onljr notice twb species. 1. The 
thread, dt maw-worttf; A[ vermicularist 
which is well known. It inhabits the 
intestines of children, and thin debili- 
tated adults, principally in the rectum. 
These wdfms are generally found in 
considerable numbers, occasioning trou- 
blesome symptoms, and often creeping 
into the stomach. They are vivipa- 
rous, artd about half an inch long. The 
female hdd a small aperture a little 
below the h^ad, through which the 
young are protruded. 

2: Thfe A ‘. tUmbritoideSf a long round 
worm : its head slightly incurved, with 
a transverse cdntrtfction beneath it; 
mouth triangular. It inhabits the in- 
testines of emaciated persons, generally 
about the ileum, whence it sometimes 
ascei^^into the stomach, and creeps 
out of the mouth or nostrils. They are 
frequently very numerous and viva- 
cious; usually from nine to fifteen 
inches in length, ahd about the size of 
a goose quill, sometimes larger. They 
are oviparous, and distinguished from 
the lumbrieus tefrestris^ or cominon 
eaj'th-worm, in wanting the fleshy „ ring 
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below the head; and ^ih having 
vesicles. For the medical treatment of 
diseases produced by this aqd other 
worms' on the human body, see the 
article Worms. 

Ascites. See Dropsy. 

ASH, or the Fraxinus L. is a genus 
of which there are fifteen species, 
chiefly natives of North America, or of 
the south of Europe, one species only 
common to our own country, l^ns is the 
lofty ash, F. excelsior of Linnaeus, with 
leaflets slightly p^tioled, lance-oblong, 
serrate, tapering; fleavers naked cap- 
sules with an oblique einarginate tip. 
There is another variety, with pendu-^ 
lous branches. 

This species, in our own country, is 
of rapid growth, and ma} be planted 
with great advantage. It is always 
propagated from seed, and is so easily 
reared, that it will grow almost in any 
place, and in any soil. It will produce 
good timber in about thirty years, or 
even a less period. It grows best in 
society. The timber is hard and tough,' 
and milch used for agricultural imple« 
nients. It does not commonly reach a 
large size, yet there are instances of 
its having attained a circumference of 
fifty-eight feet in the trunk. It bears 
lopping and topping well ; and in some 
parts of the country the lops and tops 
are given first of all to the cattle, to eat 
off the bark, which affords them a 
nutritious food. The leaves and 
branches of this tree are also, in seasons 
of scarcity, sometimes given to the 
cattle in the absence of grass. 

The wood of the ash possesses the 
property of being almost uniformly 
good, whether the produce of young or 
of old trees. Its ashes afford, we un- 
derstand, more potash than any other 
English wood in equal quantitv* and 
thebarkis employed in taniiingcalfskins; 

Fraxinusornus is the beautiful flow- 
ering ash of our plantations. It is a 
native of the south of Europe; and, 
as well as many other species of the 
ash, produces the secretion callini 
Manna. JP. rotundifolia^ also a native 
of the south of Europe, yields the 
same kind of secretion; and so again 
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does our own F. excelsior^ in wamiycli- 
niates. See Manna. 

Ash, Mountain, or Mountain Ser« 
vice, the Pyrus aucuparia^ abounds in 
various mountain and woodland dis- 
tricts of England and Wales. It never 
arrives to a large tree; is elegant in 
form, of slow growth, and often reared 
in our plantations and shrubberies as 
an ornament, both for its leaves and 
blossoms, and, above all, for its clus- 
ters of brjautiful red fruit. It may be 
propagated both by seeds and layers : 
the first is the best method. 

ASHES, genei*ally speaking, are the 
remains of bodies reduced by fire. 
There are vegetable, animal, and mine- 
ral ashes. 

Metallic, and manv other mineral 
bodies, when altered by the action of 
fire, have been improperly called 
Calxbs: we shall have occasion to 
speak of some of these calxes, under 
the head Oxide, to which we refer. 
See also Calx. 

Animal ashes consist principally of 
lime and carbon, or charcoal. See 
Hartshorn, Ivort Black, Ac. 

Wood ashes are obtained from a 
great variety of different vegetables. 
We have already described the proper- 
ties of Alkalies, under that term; 
and shall at present observe, that vege- 
table ashes contain a great quantity of 
a fixed salt, mixed with a portion of 
earthy matter; and that from these 
ashes are extracted the salts commonly 
called Pot-Ash, Pearl-Ash, Ba- 
rilla, &c. ; of. the preparation and 
properties of which we propose to treac 
under their respective heads. 

In rural economy, vegetable ashes 
have been considered as one of the best 
means of fertilizing land ; yet it is evi- 
dent that they cannot be equally uft>?ful 
on every kind of soil. It is asserted 
that they are in general most effectual 
for manuring moist, cold, boggy, 
marshy, or uncultivated soils; but we 
know that paring and burning the sur- 
face of the land is now a very common 
practice in dry and hilly situations, and 
that good crops are the consequence of 
iuch manure. Wc^ know also, that the 


remaioB of aalies» after theMoqp^Mfrr 
has used theiii» are em^ently frii<^- 
fying, and that the ashes of an^ kind 
of vegetable are profitable for enriching 
barren ground. The best season for 
laying them on, either for corn, pas- 
ture, or meadow, is said to be in the 
be^nning of winter. 

Peat Ashet afford an excellent ma- 
nure for both corn and grass land : in 
some parts of Berkshire and Lancashire 
they are considered one of the bast 
dressing's for spring crops. 

Coal-ashes may likewise be made a 
roost useful article of manure, by mix- 
ing with every cart load of tham one 
bushel of lime in its hottest state, co- 
vering it up in the middle of the heap 
for about twelve hours, till the lime be 
entirely slacked, and incorporating them 
well together; and, by turning the 
whole over twp or three times, the cin- 
ders, or half-burnt parts of the coal, 
will be reduced to as fine a powder as 
the lime itself. The coal-asbes should, 
however, be carefully kept dry: this 
mixture will be found one of the best 
improvers of moorish and benty land. 
See Coals. 

ASPARAGUS, called also Spara- 
gus, or Sparrow-grass, is an , esculent 
plant well known. There are twenty 
species, natives chiefly of the south of 
Europe, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the East Indies. The officinalie is 
the only native of our own country : it 
is found wild on our coasts, and is cul- 
tivated with much improvement in our 
^ahlens. 

This useful plant is best propagated 
from seed ; hence some of the most 
promising buds should be marked with 
a stick, and when the seed begins to 
ripen, and the stalk to wither, it ought 
to be cut, and, the berries being rubbed 
off into a tub or other vessel, water 
should be poured upon them.* ‘'iifter 
the husks, Ac. have been separated 
from the seeds, they must be token 
out of the water and dried. They 
should be thinly sown in the beginning 
of February, on a bed of rich earth; 
after which they should be trod into the 
ground, and the earth raked over them. 
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Darhig summer; the plants shouM be 
kept clearf from weeds; and about 
October, fdien the stalks appear wi- 
thered, a small quantity' of rotten dung 
dhould be spread over the bed, about 
half an inch in thickness. In the fol- 
lowing spring the plants will be in a 
proper state for transplanting, when the 
ground should be prepared for them by 
trenching it, and dis|M>8ing a large 
quantity of rotten dung in the trenches, 
so that it may lie at least six inches 
below the surface; ofter which, the 
whole plot must be levelled, and all the 
loose stones carefully picked out. The 
best situation for sdcn beds is a south- 
eastern aspect, sheltered from the north, 
and the soil should be neither too 
moist, nor too firm or hard, [f the 
season be forward, and the soil dry, 
the asparagus should be transplant^ 
in the beginning of March ; but in a 
wet soil, it is preferable to wait till the 
end of the month, or the beginning of 
April. Great care must he taken in 
obtaining the roots to.be transplanted, 
that the young shoots be not broken 
oiflf; to avoid which, they should be 
carefully raised with a narrow-pronged 
dung-fork. They should be planted 
in trenches, one foot apart, and about 
SIX inches deep, so that when the earth 
18 raked over them, they may be two 
inches under the surface. A space of 
two feet and a half should be left every 
four rows, for the purpose of affording 
room to cut the stalks. At the time 
of planting, onions may be sown on 
the ground; after the lapse of a month, 
the asparagus buds will begin to ap- 
pear, when the onions must be thinned, 
and the weeds carefully removed. In 
October the shoots of the asparagus 
should be cut .within two inches from 
the ground, and a layer of rotten dung, 
about an inch or more in thickness, 
shmild be spread over the whole bed, 
as a protection from the winter cold, 
and also for succour to the plants. It 
will be useful to continue Inis practice 
as long as it is found necessary to con- 
tinue the asparagus bed, without re- 
newing the plants. 

• Asparagus is sometimes raised in a 
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hot-bed made of tanner*# waste and 
horse-dung, and covered with glass 
frames; but as this is only practised 
by particular persons, and for those 
who like such expensive dainties, we 
shall not enlarge on this subject. 

Aspen or Asp. See Poplae. 
Asphodel. See Daffodil. 

Asphyxia. That state of the body 
during life, in which the pulsation of 
the heart and arteries cannot be per- 
ceived. There are variouhP kinds of 
asphyxia : we shall treat of them under 
their several h^ads. See Drowning, 
Suspended AnimItion, Charcoal, 
Fermented Liquorb,Cold, Infants, 
Ac. 

ASS by naturalists is classed as a 
species of the Horse. 

The domestic ass is generally of an 
ash colour, and distinguished by a 
short mane; ears long and slouching; 
the forehead flattish ; a black cross on 
the shoulders of the male; the female 
goes with young two hundred and 
ninety days. It lives thirty years. This 
animal is remarkable for his patience 
and tranquillity ; submits with firmness 
to chastisement, and will live upon the 
coarsest food, such as other aiiitnuls 
reject; he is, however, more particular 
in regard to drink, never using water 
unless it be perfectly pure. Of all 
animals he is, perhaps, capable of sup- 
porting the heaviest burthen in propor- 
tion to his size, and on account of his 
slow and regular pace is particularly 
useful in journeying over uneven grounds 
and mountainous countries. 

The produce of a mare and a male 
ass is called a mule ; of a horse and a 
female ass a hinny. See Mule. 

ASSES* MILK is preferred to cows*, 
and other kinds of milk, in consump- 
tive cases, and where the stomach is 
weak, as it is of so thin a consistence 
as to afford neither butter nor cheese. 
Adult patients as well as young chil- 
dren, are usually directed to drink it 
warm from the animal three or four 
times a day, about half a pint at a 
time, and to be cdflitinued for several 
weeks, or even months. But we con- 
fess our apprehensions, that the patient 
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urho relics for cure» or even much ref 
lief, from this diet, will be often dis- 
appointed ; still, however, where other 
means have failed, this may be tried: 
that it has soinet lines been of service 
there ran be little doubt. 

ASSEMBLY, in general, signifies 
a meeting of several persons in the same 
place, and for a common purpose. All 
public meetings, when conducted with 
a spirit of order aud decorum, are 
highly ct^Kliicive to polish the man- 
ners of a people ; but the frequent vi- 
siting of such places, where the rooms 
are crowded, and Kvhere some of the 
company might he, perhaps, afflicted 
with <libea!?es whicli vitiate the air, 
must be attended with pernicious ef- 
fects, even to the most healthy, and 
ought, by all means, to be avoided. 

ASSIMILATION, in the animal 
economy, is that hidden natural process 
by which, in living beings, certain bo- 
dies, such as food and drink, are con- 
verted into the same substance or na- 
ture of which the animal is composed. 
See Chyle, Digestion, Nutrition, 
Saliva. 

Assurance* See Insurance. 

Ahter-china* See China Aster. 

ASTHMA is a spasmodic disease 
of the organs of respiration attended 
with cough, difficulty of breathing, 
wheezing, &c. It is sometimes here- 
ditary, seldom appears in early life, and 
chiefly attacks males. 

There art* two distinct species of this 
disorder, each of which require a dif- 
ferent treatment. When it is attended 
with an accumulation aud discharge of 
humours from the lungs, it is called 
humid asthma ; when the patient is not 
troubled with coughing, or at least, has 
no expectoration, it is termed dry 
asthma. 

The paroxysms commence with a 
cerise of straitness in the chest, and 
tightness impeding respiration, and a 
cough; the attacks are gener^iy in 
the night. The patient cannot lie in a 
horizontal posture without danger of 
suffocation ; and whsn seized, is obliged 
immediately to sit upright. The diffi- 
culty of breathing increases with a 
6 ^ 
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violent wheezing i. after contiuiiiog, ib 
the same state for some hours itbecoi^l| 
less difficult and oppressed* the OQUgh 
is easier, aud an expectoration of mu- 
cus taking place, the paroxysm abates 
till the next night, but the symptoii^s 
continue in a greater or less degree iii 
the day time, varying from the wegther, 
and other circumstances. It is gene- 
rally accompanied by some symptoms 
of indigestion ; and, indeed, can be 
sometimes traced as the effect of other 
complaints, in which the digestive or- 
gans have, either primarily or seconda-p 
ri ly become affected. The pulse often re- 
mains regular and undisturbed, though, 
sometimes, symptoms of fever attend 
the fit. The urine is at first pale; but 
when the remission takes place, it fre- 
quently become high coloured, and de- 
posits a sediment. The attack is some- 
times induced by external heat,^ at 
others by cold ; but in either case the 
sudden accession will sufficiently dis- 
tinguish the asthma from symptomatic 
shortness of breath. But, in the for- 
mer case, it is often succeeded by a 
confirmed pulmonary consumption ; 
and, after a long continuation, gene- 
rally terminates, either in dropsy of the 
breast, or an aneurism of the heart, oi; 
arterial system. A tremulous respira^. 
tioii, paralysis of the arms, and a dimi- 
nution of the urinary secretion are un-* 
favourable symptoms. 

This is one of those chronic diseasea 
which may continue for a considerable 
number of years ; and as every thing, 
which tends to lessen the cavity of the 
chest, and obstruct the free motion of 
the lungs deserves the greatest atten- 
tion, it is of the first importance in 
every stage of this disease, to attend to 
the state of the general health, and 
particularly to that of the stomach ; 
hence all flatulent, and other food 
liable to ferment and produce dfifitbii- 
tion and acidities should be religiously 
avoided ; nor is it a trifling considera- 
tion, that those persons who are . sub- 
ject to asthmatic complaints sliould 
keep their bowels regular, or somewhat 
lax, by aloetic, or other evacuants, 
which are not debilitating* We men- 
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tion tfiii, because we believe it is not 
usually insEsted upon by medical prac- 
'titioners, el^d because we are also con- 
Yinced of the value of such udvite as a 
preventive of the disease, or of the 
paroxysms, when once they have as- 
sumed their periodical or irregular 
attacks. 

In order to obtain relief in the Jit, 
bleeding is soinctime^s of service, but it 
is necessary to be cautious in the use 
of the lancet in this disease ; extreme 
weakness, or old age, totally forbid its 
use. A purging clyster, containing a 
solution of asafoetida, is sometimes in- 
jected ; if the violence of the symp- 
toms do not speedily abate, a blistering 
laster may be applied to the neck or 
reast. Previously to a fit emetics are 
found useful, especially when the sto- 
mach is foul. In the intervals, /acam- 
fitonfaciim, vinegar of squills, asafce- 
tida pills, and other similar medicines, 
may be usefully employed. A strong 
infusion of roasted coffee has, in some 
instances, been found a good remedy 
to abate the paroxysms : the best M*»- 
cha, newly rousted, and used immedi- 
ately after being ground, one ounce to 
a cup, to be repeated after the short 
interval of a quarter or half an hour, 
and taken without milk or sugar, is to 
be preferred. 

In a violent paroxysm of asthma, 
from the effects of which there ;s immi- 
nent danger of suffocation, an emetic 
is sometimes advisable, as vomiting 
tends to produce immediate reliid. 
But this remedy should only be resorted 
to when there is no symptom of inflam- 
Zftation apparent; and when the humid 
matter in the thorax is loose and ready 
for expectoration, which may be ascer- 
tained by a free rattling in the throat ; 
when respiration itself is not e.xtreinely 
imijuAcd ; and when the patient's 
strength is not too much exhausted. 
However, the administration of an 
emetic, at all events, requires extreme 
caution. A judicious pructitioticr will, 
in such cases, not hesitate to give a 
brisk dose, in order most speedily to 
produce the desired effect, to prevent 
An unnecessary exhaustion of the con- 
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stitution. This observation must evince 
the impoitance of every step in the 
exhibition of medicines, and the prac- 
tice of physic; and, although we think 
that there is considerably less mystery 
in medicine than the majority of its 
professors would have the public be- 
lieve, yet, neither officious friends, nor 
mercenary pretenders, are the most pro- 
per persons whose service can be useful 
oil such, or similar occasions • 

Besides what we have before stated, 
we may observe, that in the periodic- 
cal asthma, infusicAis of bitter herbs, 
such as worrnword, lesser centaury, the 
blessed thistle, and cainomile flowers ; 
as well as gum ammoniac, vinegar, and 
honey, acids in various forms, and mix- 
ed with proportionate quantities of 
tincture of opium, have been used with 
success. The exercise of riding on 
horseback is of great importance. We 
believe it may be stated as a fact, that 
almost all large and smoky cities are 
unfavourable to asthmatic complaints, 
and that country air is decidtdly ad- 
vantageous; there are, hov\ever, occa- 
sional exceptions. But attention to 
food and drink in this disease is, at all 
events, indispensable. Nothing of ei- 
ther kind w’hich produces flatulence 
slioulrl be taken : hence, all kind of 
malt liquors and poor wines should be 
positively , interdicted. Water is the 
best liquid to be taken with the food ; 
a glass or two of Madeira, or weak spi- 
rit and water, (ifter dinner, are the best 
stimulants. See Appktitjc. 

The dri/9 or spasmodic asthma, during 
the extreme violent'e of the fit, is best 
relieved by opiates, and sometimes very 
large doses are required. But, in order 
to obtain permanent relief, nothing is 
found to answer better than ipecacu- 
anha, in small doses ; three, five, eight, 
or ten grains, according to the consti- 
tution of the patient, given every other 
day> have been productive of the hap- 
piest effects. Issues are generally re- 
commended in both kinds of asthma, 
and will often be found useful. Smo- 
king the leaves of stamonium in the 
manner of tobacco, has been lately 
adopted with good effect in tlie pa- 
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rozjemt of spasmodic asthma. Sea 
Thoen Apple. 

ASTRINGENTS are those sub- 
stances which act upon the animal 
fibres^ by contracting them, and in- 
creasing the force of cohesion. They 
impart a sense of dryness to the taste, 
and a remarkable corrugation in the 
parts on which they immediately act. 
I'hey are administered to restore loss 
of action, to correct some secretions 
which are unduly increased, such as 
those in diarrhoea ; and also some he- 
morrhages, such as bleelding at the nose, 
wounded blood vessels, &c. The fol- 
lowing are some of the principal astrin- 
gents : Alum, Oak-bark, Peruvian 
Bark, Galls, the Red Rose, Alco- 
hol, Acids, Kino, Logwood, Cold 
Air, Cold Water, Sulphate of 
Iron, and almost a// the different pre» 
parations of this metal, Ac. Ao. 

ASTRONOMY implies a know- 
ledge of the celestial bodies, their mag- 
nitudes, motions, distances, periods, 
eclipses, and order. It is unquestion- 
ably the most sublime of all the sci- 
ences. 

l^'he origin of the science of astro- 
nomy has been ascribed to different 
persons, nations, and ages ; but on this 
head nothing can be accurately deter- 
mined. It is probable, indeed, that 
mankind in the earliest ages of the 
world, would endeavour to acquire a 
knowledge of the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, not only from curiosity, 
but, because some parts of the science 
answer such essential purposes as to 
make the cultivation of it a matter of 
necessity. Accordingly we find traces 
of it in different degrees of improve- 
ment amongst almost all nations of the 
earth. 

The Chinese, the East Indians, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, were well sicquaint- 
at a remote period, with many facts 
in this interesting science, but Pytha- 
goras was the first amongst the an- 
cients who maintained that the Sun was 
the centre of the universe, and that all 
the planets moved *iii elliptical orbits 
round it. This was, indeed, at the 
time, supposed cbiraerical and impro- 
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bable, till the inquiries of the siEteenth 
‘century, and particularly those of Co-^ 
PEBNicus, proved it to be |.rue' and in- 
contestable. Since that period astro- 
nomy has been progressively cultivated 
by different nations, especially the 
Germans, Italians, French, and Eng- 
lish. A galaxy of great men might 
be mentioned who have contributed to 
the improvement of this beautiful sci- 
ence, amongst whom Galileo, Sib 
Isaac Newton, and Sir William 
Herschel, are the most eminent. 

Athletic Art. See Gymnastic 
Exercise. 

ATHLETIC Habits a term which 
implies a strong constitution of body. 
Among the ancients it signified a ro- 
bust and corpulent state, such as the 
athleldBy or wrestlers, endeavoured to 
acquire. The athletic habit is consi- 
dered as the highest point of health. 

ATMOSPHERE, the gaseous or 
aeriform fluid which every where sur- 
rounds the surface of the terraqueous 
globe, and probably that of the other 
planets. The terrestrial atmosphere 
imports the whole of the fluid mass, 
consisting of air, aqueous, and other 
vapours, the electric fluid, Ac., which 
surrounds the earth to a considerable 
height, and partakes of all its motions, 
both annual and diurnal. 

We have already mentioned the 
general properties of this surrounding 
medium, under the article Air; we may 
add here, that, according to the dis- 
coveries of modern chemists, the atmos- 
phere is not a simple but a compound 
body. Pure air, or oxygen^ forms 
about a fourth part of its composition, 
whilst azotes or ntfrogen, constitutes 
about three-fourths. The third con- 
stituent part of the atmosphere is car- 
bonic acid gas, which is in so small a 
proportion, as to form only a hundredth 
part of jbhe whole. See Caer^IC 
Acid and Brewing. 

It appears, notwithstanding the fact 
that an animal can live much longer in 
oxygen than in atmospheric air, that 
atmospheric air is, upon the whole, the 
best pabulum of animal life; and there 
can be no doubt tb«t. atmospberie air,. 
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freei from the emoke and other effluvia from them, that without it the best ro- 


of large cities, is to be preferred; in 
other words, that the air of the country 
is better than that of towns and cities. 
And although the chemists constantly 
assure ut, that the most accurate ana- 
lysis of the air of crowded towns and 
of the open country gives the same 
constituent results; yet we are| warranted 
by facts in concluding, that there are 
flome hidden and injurious properties 
in the atmosphere of such towns, which 
chemical analysis has not yet been 
enabled to detect, but which are ma- 
nifestly injurious to health. 

ATROPHY, or nervous consump- 
tion, is a disease attended with ema- 
ciation and weakness, without any re- 
markable fever, cough, or difficulty of 
breathing, but attended with want of 
appetite, and a bad digestion, whence 
the whole body grows languid, and 
wastes by degrees. 

This disease sometimes arises without 
any evident cause, but it arises more 
frequently from passions of the mind ; 
from an abuse of spirituous liquors; 
from excessive evacuations, particularly 
of the semen, in which case it is termed 
fades dorsalis* It also arises from mere 
old age, or from famine. It is very 
difficult of cure, and often terminates 
in dropsy. 

The mode of treatment of this dis- 
ease must very much depend upon the 
cause by which it is induced, and it is 
almost unnecessary to add, that this 
must be removed as far as possible. 
Next to this, the use of nutritious food 
must be caret ully attended to. From 
the condition of the stomach, com- 
monly attending this disease, it is ne- 
cessary that a small quantity only 
should be taken at a time, and that it 
should be frequently repeated. Sto- 
qT|ar hic medicines are in this case of 
great service. The Peruvian bark, sul- 
phuric acid in a diluted state, and the 
preparations of iron, are excellent. Gen- 
tle exercise, and the pure air of the 
country, will be of considerable im- 
portance. In that species of this dis- 
ease occasioned by venereal excesses, 
it is so essentially necessary to abstaiu 
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medics will prove altogether useless ; 
and this is so seldom complied with, 
that the tabes dorsalist we are sorry to 
say, frequently proves mortal. 

ATTENUANTS, or attenuating 
medicines, are such as have a tendency 
to subtilize or resolve the humours into 
finer parts. 

ATTENTION is a due application 
of the ear, the eye, or the mind, to 
any thing said or done, hi order to 
acquire a knowledge thereof. Atten- 
tion and appli&tion are so very similar, 
that we do not feel it necessary here to 
repeat our observations, which will be 
found under the latter word ; but we 
earnestly recommend, notwithstanding, 
those observations to our reader’s atten- 
tion, feeling assured, that to applica- 
tion and ATTENTION, in an emphatic 
sense, we are indebted for the best 
knowledge which we possess, not only 
in the sciences but in morals, and that 
the person who is deficient in such es- 
sential qualifications can never make 
much progress in either the useful or 
ornamental arts, or sciences of any kind. 

ATTORNEY signifies any one who 
is appointed by another to transact any 
business for him in his absence. 

Attorney at Law is a person who 
manages the Law business of another, 
for whom he is employed. Attorneys 
are admitted to the execution of their 
office by the superior courts at West- 
minster Hall. They are considered as 
officers of the respective courts in which 
they are admitted, on which account 
they enjoy many privileges ; and are 
peculiarly subject to the censure and 
animadversion of the judges. 

The business of an attorney is one of 
the most important which can engage 
the attention of a conscientious man, 
in the present state of society. To 
him the oppressed repair to learn by 
what means the oppressor is to be resist- 
ed ; to him the orphan and the friendless 
look, as to one who knows how to direct 
them to recover their property or their 
rights. The attefrney it is to whom, as 
a Conveyancer* in preparing deeds, 
bonds, mortgages, marriage settle- 
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nientB, Ac. we conSde the transfer and 
security of our monies, our goods, and 
our estates. It is the attorney before 
whom we lay those documents, upon 
his opinion of which we buy and sell 
lands, houses, and a variety of other 
property, depending more especially 
upon what is usually called the Title 
to their possession. By these means 
it is the attorney who has an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the most intimate 
affairs of ii^dividuaU, in every situation 
of life; and it is tl'.e attorney, thus 
invested with so much fiower, who has 
an opportunity of ibecoming either a 
blessing or a curse to the neighbour- 
hood in which he resides; for such is 
now the complexity of oiir laws, that 
it is scarcely possible for u plain and 
simple-minded man to meddle with 
them, without having his attorney at his 
elbow, unless he choose to run the great 
risk of being overthrown and defeated, 
even in the best of causes. If, there- 
fore, instead of that manliness and in- 
tegrity which should dignify an attor- 
ney, he abuse the coiilidence reposed 
in him, and descend to the low and 
petty arts of fomenting litigation and 
strife between contending fiarties, for 
the mere purpose of hlliiig his own 
pocket, or to gratify the malignity of 
some tyrant of power, it is evident that 
there is no term in language sufficiently 
strong to designate the man. If, on 
the contrary, an upright man, well ac- 
quainted with the laws and their forms, 
but knowing the fallibility of human 
nature, and the fallible nature of tes^* 
timony too — if such a man should be 
an attorney, how much strife can he 
not prevent, htiw much misery and dis- 
tress can he not cure ! 

Attorneys have the privilege to sue 
and be sued only in the courts at U^es*-- 
minster, where they practice. 

Besides the obligations of fidelity to 
his client, the attorney owes him se- 
cresy ; and in certain cases an acrion 
lies at the suit of his client for neglect 
of duty ; but such actions are ex- 
tremely rare. • 

The stamri duty for the articles for 
an attorney's clerk, in order to have 
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admission to the courts of lair, b one 
hundred and ten pounds;^ and every 
attorney and solicitor must annually 
take out a Certificate fromnhe courts 
in which they practice, for which stamp 
duties are paid. 

AUCTION, a public sale, where 
goods, lands, houses, Ac. are exposed 
to be bid for, and where the highest 
bidder becomes the purchaser. Sales 
by auction are regulated by various 
acts of Parliament. 

A bidder at an auction may retract 
his bidding at any time before the ham- 
mer is down. 

The duties on goods, Ac. sold by 
public auction, and payable to the Ex- 
cise, are on 

Any interest in possession, or rever- 
sion, in any freehold, cop\hold, or 
leasehold lands^ tenements^ or heredita-^ 
ments ; — on any share or shares in the 
capita! or joint st^ck of any corporation 
or chartered company ;^on any annui- 
ties ; or any sums of moiiey charged on 
annuities ships and vessels: — on 
any reversionary interest in the public 
funds; — on plate and jewels, seven 
PENCE in the pound : — 

On furniture, fixtures, pijstures, 
books, houses, and carriages, or any 
other goods and chattels whatsoever, not 
specifically named in this or the pre- 
ceding duties, ONE SHILLING in the 
pound. 

Sales of cattle, live or dead stock, 
and unmanufactured produce of land, 
by the proprietors or their agents;— 
pri2e ships and their cargoes, sold for 
the benefit of the captors; — goods or 
ships stranded or wrecked, sold to pay 
salvage charges, or for the benefit of 
tile owners or underwriters; — sales by 
order of the Court of Chancery or 
Exchequer ; — by the East India Com- 
pany ; — Hudson's Bay Company ;— 
Commissioners of Customs or Excif^ 
— Board of Ordnance ; — Commission- 
ers of the Navy or Victualling; — by 
the Sheriff, in execution of judgments ; 
— goods distrained for rent, or non- 
payment of tithes; — goods and effects 
of bankrupts, by order of assignees, 
are exempt from the duties on auctions. 
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A variety of other merchandize U 
exempt under particular circumatancea, 
but we cannot specify them. 

AUCTIONEER is an agent law- 
Cqily authorised to sell goods, estates, 
Ac. by auction, for which he must take 
out an annual licence at the Excise 
office, the duty for which is twelve 
shillings. 

Austin’s Pills. See iron. Com* 
pound Pills of, 

AUTUMN is reckoned the third 
season of the year. It begins about the 
22d day of September in our northern 
hemisphere, and ends about the same 
day of December; and, with respect 
to the animal body, is doubtless the 
most unhealthy : one reason for which, 
amongst others, is, that the vegetable 
kingdom, with very few exceptions, 
returns the salubrious leaves of trees 
and plants to the earth, where they un- 
dergo spoil tuiieous decomposition. This 
decay, or process of putrefaction, pro* 
duces a remarkable change in that sur- 
rounding medium which supports ani- 
mal life. The animal system, towards 
the close of summer, appears also to 
suffer a loss of action, even previously 
to the fall of the leaf; hence arise 
bilious and putrid fevers, with various 
other complaints, according to the con- 
stitution and particular circumstances 
of the individual. Nature, however, 
seems to have provided us with the 
means of obviating such disastrous ef- 
fects, in the stores of sub-acid fruit, 
and acescent vegetables, which at this 
season attain to perfection, and are well 
qualified, when used discreetly, to coun- 
teract the putrid dispoMiion of the 
animal iluieJs. An attention to diet 
and clothing, at this season of the 
year, is indeed of the first import- 
ance: our fair readers ought in parti- 
cular to be upon their guard against 
thnlluring effects of a warm ilay, and 
the cold of the night — against the al- 
lureraeuis and dangers of muslin and 
cotton, as opposed to the safety of 
dresses of woollen in all iiieir variety. 
See Education. 

AVARICE is that restless and 
insatiable desire of accumulating riches, 
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which M the surest indication of a 
contracted, and generally of a de« 
praved mind. When a person doats 
upon money merely for the sake of 
possessing it, without any regard to 
the good purposes of life which it 
might serve, or to the new enjoyments 
which might be procured by it ; with- 
out any regard to the benefit of his 
neighbour, or to any advantage ac- 
cruing from it to himself, such a 
being may justly be called^ a miser of 
the first class. There are several other 
classes of miseriS, whicii we have neither 
room nor inclinaiion to eniiiiierate, tut 
we may observe general iy, that ava- 
rice has a tendency to stifle every spark 
of sympathy and generosity in the hu- 
man mind ; that it tends to make men 
both cruel and unfeeling; and that 
even savage nations, for instance the 
Canadians, are said to bestow tin:! great- 
est care on the minds of their children, 
to prevent the growth of this vile and 
degrading passion. 

AVENS, or GViim, X. a genus of 
plants, comprehending eleven species, 
of which two only are natives of this 
country ; the Common Avens grows in 
woods and shady hedges, and produces 
yellow flowers from May to August, 
'rhe stalks of this plant atfain a height 
of two feet. In spring, its root pos- 
sesses the aromatic flavour of cloves : 
it has been employed in America in the 
cure of intermittents, and is said to be 
more efficacious than the Peruvian 
bark. It has been given in tincture, in 
decoction, in powder, or electuary. 
Four ounces of the root to a quart of 
hiaiifly is the usual proportion for the 
tincture, the dose of which is half an 
ounce, or more. The dose of the root in 
powder is from one scrujile to a drachm. 

Tb*^ Water Avens grows also in va- 
rious parts of England. The leaves 
and roiit of this species have been em- 
ployed in medicine, as well ns in tanning. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT, a 
weight used in Flngland for weighing 
almo^'t every kind of goods, except 
gold, silver, jeiveJs, some scarce and 
dear drugs, such as musk, and foi 
compounding medicines. 
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Avoirdupois weight is thus divided : 

16 drachms make 1 ounce, marked oz. 

16 ounces — 1 pound ■■■■ lb, 

112 pounds — 1 hundred weight, 

80 hundred weight l ton — ■■ ■■ — ton 

The avoirdupois ounce is less than 
the Troy, in the proportion of 700 to 
76s ; but the avoirdupois pound is 
greater than the troy pound, in the 
proportion of 700 to 576 : 

For 1 1b. avoirdupois is as 7000 grains troy, 
but 1 lb. o troy is ss 5760 grains troy, 
also 1 oz. avoirdupois is » 437;^ grains troy, 
and 1 oz. troy is ^#>480 grains troy. 

The first statuteHhat directs the use 
of the avoirdupois weight, is that of 
24 Henry VIII. which plainly implies, 
that it was no legal weight till sanc- 
tioned by that statute; the particular 
use to which the said weight is thus 
directed, is simply for weighing but- 
chers* meat in the market. After this, 
it gradually grew into general use, for 
weighing such goods as are very coarse 
and drossy, or subject to waste. See 
Troy Weight, and Weights and 
Measures. 

Aversion. See Antipathy, 

AWARD is the judgment and ar- 
bitration of one or more persons, at 
the request of two parties who are at 
variance, for ending the matter in dis- 
pute without public authority. The 
submission to an award may be by 
bond, covenant, or by an assumpsit, 
or promise; or, without all this, by a 
bare agreement to refer the matter to 
such a person or persons. 

An award is undoubtedly one of the 
best means of settling matters in dis- 
pute between opposite parties, pro- 
vided the parties interested take care 
that their arbitrators are competent to 
the task which they have undertaken, 
and are also witling to bring the affair *0 
a final termination, and in a limited time. 
We advise those persons who are desi- 
rous of settling affairs in dispute in 
this way, to be very cautious in this 
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respect ; and to take care also, id 
case the arbitrators cannot agree, that 
a power of choosing an| umpire be 
vested in them, so that a final decision 
may be ultimately obtained. We 
advise them, above all, to take care 
that no lawyers or attorneys inter- 
fere to puzzle the understandings of 
men of common sense, with idle pre- 
cedents and inapplicable statutes. In 
order, however, to make an award bind- 
ing and irrevocable, the instrument 
called an Award should be drawn up 
by some person who understands the 
law ; and therefore, although we advise 
those who agree to an award, to avoid 
the interference of lawyers, yet we 
think it would be unsafe to trust the 
drawing up of an agreement of award, 
except to a legal practitioner. 

AZOTE, or Nitrogen, is never 
found completely separated from every 
other substance, except in the state of 
gas. It is considered as a simple body, 
never having been decomposed, and is 
incombustible. It is somewhat lighter 
than atmospheric air, of which it forms 
about three-fourths. It exists abun- 
dantly in nature, is the peculiar and 
almost characteristic ingredient of ani- 
mal matter, the basis of the nitric acid, 
and one of the constituents of am- 
monia; it is capable of indefinite con- 
densation and expansion, like atmos- 
pheric air : it immediately extinguishes 
a lighted candle, and all other burning 
substances; hence the reason why a 
candle is extinguished in atmospherical 
air, as soon as the oxygen in it is con- 
sumed. It has no sensible taste, but 
is exceedingly noxious to animals; if 
compelled to inhale it, they drop down 
dead almost instantly : some plants, 
however, live in it, and even flourish. 
See Air and Atmosphere. 

For the mode of treatment of those 
persons who are apparently dead (ttttn 
an inhalation of this air, see the articles 
Charcoal and Carbonic Acid. 
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BACHELOR, a man not married, 
or who is yet in a state of celibacy. 
The state of a bachelor has been gene- 
rally attended with more or less oppro- 
brium in most civilized countries, and 
laws have been occasionally enacted to 
make that state more irksome. In 
England, at the present time, in some 
cases of the assessed taxest a bachelor 
pays double. We doubt, however, the 
propriety of such laws ; at the same 
time we must observe, that bachelors 
are, in too many instances, devoid of 
some of those soothing attachments and 
charities which soften and ennoble human 
nature : bachelors appear to be actuated 
by a supreme love of self ; they shut 
themselves up in the citadel of their 
own individual enjoyment, and exclude 
or suppress those emanations of mind, 
and those kindly attentions and sup- 
port to their fellows, and more espe- 
cially to the female sex, which, fortu- 
nately for our species, comparatively 
few men are disposed to do. We are 
sorry, however, to be obliged to re- 
mark that, in Great Britain, at present, 
the disposition to celibacy amongst men 
seems on the increase. The causes for 
this are, perhaps, not difficult to be 
shown, but the nature of our work 
prevents our enlarging. 

BACK-ga//ed, of a horse. Acci- 
dents of this kind ought never to occur, 
because it is almost always a conse- 
quence of inattention in those who have 
tits management of the saddle or har- 
ness. When, however, any swelling 
or tenderness is observed about the 
horse’s back or shoulder, let it be fre- 
quently bathed with a lotion, composed 
of half ail ounce of Goulard’s extract, 
four ounces of vinegar, and one pint 
of water. If the skid has been bruised 
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so as to cause a sitfast, or hard dark- 
coloured scab, let it be ruined twice 
or three times a day, with camphorated 
mercurial ointment, until it is loosened 
sufficiently to be token off. When the 
scab is removed, dress the soie twice 
or three times with u mixture of burnt 
alum and red precipitate, and after- 
wards with the following ointment : 
Saturnine ointment four ounces, finely 
powdered alum one ounce, mix them 
together. No application can be of 
service to the galled back, if the pres- 
sure which originally produced it con- 
tinues ; in such cases, troublesome ab- 
scesses may form, and it is often from 
such cruel negligence that fistula in 
the withers is produced. 

BACKING of a Horse% a term used 
for the first time of mounting a colt, 
or taking seat upon the saddle, after he 
has been previously handled, quieted, 
accustomed to the bit, saddle, &c. 
Opinion and practice have very much 
varied relative to the age most proper 
for backing a colt, or even taking him 
in hand. Half a century past coUs 
were rarely handled till rising four, 
backed and brought into gentle use 
when rising five, and never employed 
in constant work till quite six years 
old. But, by erroneous haste, we now 
find colts handled at two, broken in 
and racing at three, and in constant 
work at four in every part of the king- 
dom ; in consequrnce of which, horses 
may now be seen at five, six, and seven 
years old, more impaired in their pow- 
ers than they formerly were at double 
that age; and maimed with strained 
splents, wind-sinews, swelled legs, galls, 
and other ailments. 

BACON, the whole exterior skin and 
fat immediately beneath it of a pig^ 
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(except those parts which are separated 
with the legs) first thoroughly impreg- 
nated with salt, and afterwards dried 
in a chimney, over a baker’s oven, 
or in a drying house. • 

The counties in England noted for 
bacon, are Yorkshire, Hampshire, 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Somerset- 
shire. The bacon of this last county 
has been particularly extolled in some 
of the Encyclopcedias, but we think 
unnecessw.'ily so. That which is cured 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, in 
both Gloucestershire ^s well as So- 
mersetshire, is certainly very good ; 
arising, we believe, principally, from 
the hairs being singed ofl' the skin of 
the pig with burning straw, or some 
such cqinbubtible material, which com- 
municates a peculiar flavour to bacon, 
not to be obtained by any other means : 
this process is not, however, peculiar 
to either of these counties. In the 
midland and lowland districts of So- 
mersetshire the hairs are usually cleared 
from the skin by boiling water; a prac- 
tice which has cleanliness to recommend 
it, but the flavour obtained by singing 
is totally absent. 

, The following is said to be one of 
the best methods of preparing bacon. 
The sides or flitches are to be laid in 
a wooden trough and sprinkled all over 
with bay salt ; in which state they are 
left for twenty-four hours to drain 
away the blood, and the superfluous 
juices. After this they must be taken 
out, wiped very dry, and the drain- 
ings thrown away ; next some fresh bay 
salt, well heated in a large iron frying- 
pan, is to be rubbed over the meat, 
until it has absorbed a sufficient quan- 
tity ; this friction is to be repeated 
four successive days, while the meat is 
only to be turned every other day. if 
the flitches are large they should be 
kept in brine for three weeks, and du- 
ring this period turned ten times, then 
taken out and thoroughly dried in the 
usual manner. For the method of 
curing hams, see Ham. 

The nutritive qualities of bacon are 
of a very low order. The healthy and 
robust, and those who take plenty of 
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exercise in the open air will, no doubt, 
find this a suitable article of food, but 
to the sedentary and studif/us persons, 
whose digestions are weak, or who are 
troubled with flatulencies, acidities, 
and other symptoms of dyspepsia, ba- 
con is a most improper food ; and, 
although fried e^gs and bacon are, with 
many, a favourite dish, yet to those 
whose stomachs are disordered, perhaps 
a worse can hardly be recommended. 

BADGER, an animal resembling 
in its external character, both a dog 
and a hog ; it is now seldom met with 
in England, 

Besides affording a coarse food, the 
skin of this animal makes excellent 
knapsacks, covers for travelling trunks, 
saddles, &c. because it is impervious to 
rain, and stands in need of no addi- 
tional preparation to render it water-- 
proof The hairs or bristles of this 
animal are used for painters’ brushes ; 
its fat is also used for several pur- 
poses. 

BAG, in commerce, is a term for a 
sack or pouch, containing a certain 
quantity or weight of some particular 
commodity. Thus a bag of almonds 
is about 300lb, ; of aniseeds from 300 
to 400 lb. ; of hops about 2^ cwt. 
&c. 

BAGNIO, an Italian term, signi- 
fying bath : in England it denotes a 
house appropriated to bathing, sweat- 
ing, and cleansing the body ; but some- 
times also for worse purposes. 

BAIL, in law, the setting at liberty 
one arrested or imprisoned upon a suit, 
either civil or criminal, upon sureties 
taken for his appearance at the day and 
place assigned. He who is bailed by 
two or more men, is always accounted 
by law, to be in their ward and cus- 
tody for the time, and they may, if they 
please, actually keep him in prisctt* 

In civil cases every defendant is bail- 
able; but in criminal matters it is 
otherwise. No justice of the peace 
can bail upon an accusution of murder, 
or of manslaughter, if the prisoner te 
clearly the slayer, nor of felony against 
those who have broken prison, &c. &c. 
But the Court of ^ or any 
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judge thereof in time of Tacation,. may 
bail for any crime whatever, except 
those wlio are committed by either 
house of Parliament, or such as are 
committed for contempts, by any of 
the Kin{r*s superior Courts of Justice. 

BAITING, a practice derived from 
the barbarous ages, and one of those 
amusements which degrade the human 
character. Thus we near of the bait- 
ing of bulls or bears, by bulUdogs 
with short noses, that they may take 
a firmer hold of their opponent. What- 
ever may be urged in justification of 
bull-baiting, or of the baiting of any 
other animal, such criminal games must 
be decidedly condemned ; for they un- 
questionably tend to demoralize and 
brutalize the human mind. 

BAKER, a person whose business 
is that of baking and selling bread. 
The origin of this trade is not easily 
ascertained. It is certain, however, 
that the first public bakers appeared 
in the east, and passed from Greece 
to }taly, sometime previous to the 
Christian aera. Prior to this period 
every house-wife baked her own bread. 
No great care was taken in ancient 
times to bake bread : the hearth of the 
fire was commonly used for the pur- 
pose. This method is still adopted by 
the poor and lower class of farmers in 
many parts of England. The ancients 
laid upon the hearth a piece of flattened 
dough and covered it with hot ashes, 
under wliich it remained until it was 
sufficiently baked. In England, at the 
present time, an iron pot is inverted 
over the loaf intended to be baked, 
and placed upon the hot hearth, and 
hot ashes are placed around and upon 
the pot. See Bread. 

BAKING is the art of converting 
flour, or other farinaceous substances, 
into bread. See Bread. 

BALANCE, one of the six simple 
powers in mechanics, principally used 
for determining the equality or differ- 
ence of weights, ill such bodies as are 
liable to this mode of computation. 
There are two kinds of balances prin- 
cipally used at present ; the ancient, or 
the Roman steel-yard, and the'modern, 
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which consists of a lever or beam sutr; 
pended exactly in the middle, having, 
scales or basons attached to each extre- 
mity. 

BALDNESS, a defect of hair, 
chiefly on the fore part of the head : 
it is peculiar to men ; women in the 
most advanced age, although their hair 
becomes white, being seldom affected 
with this disease. 

Among the predisposing causes of 
baldness, excessive indulgences in sen- 
sual gratifications, and particularly in 
wine and spirits^^is, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal ; although old lige usually causes 
thelobs of hair, even in the most regular 
livers. 

Baldness is usually incurable, when 
it arises from general debility; but 
when it takes place in consequence of 
acute diseases, or during a tedious re- 
covery from malignant fevers, the 
growth of the hair has been frequently 
promoted by the following liniment; 
take of the expressed juice of burdock 
root, hooey, and proof spirits, of each 
one ounce, mix them together, anoint 
the barren part of the head several 
times a day ; at the same time taking 
care to cover it with a soft flannel,, in 
order to promote perspiration. 

Oiir readers cannot be too much on . 
their guard against the puffing adver- 
tisements for the cure of this malady. 

BALL, in a general sense, is a round 
or spherical body, whether formed by na- 
ture or art. Uut as this term is 
used ill a great variety of significations, 
we can here introduce only those aji-- 
plied to domestic and economical pur- 
poses. 

Balls, in polished circles of society, 
are those nocturnal assemblies devoted 
chiefly to the entertainment of dancing ; 
and where these amusements are not 
indulged in to a late hour, nor offend, 
in other respects, good manners, their 
moderate enjoyment is advantageous to 
health : but excess in these, as, indeed, 
in almost every other amusement, is 
both corporeally and mentally inju- 
rious. 

Horse Balls, among farriers, are 
givefi only for the purpose of conveying 
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into the ttomach of the horae^ the inof« 
disagreeable drugs, which he will not 
eesilr swallow in drenches/ Thqr 
should not exceed the size of a pullet’s 
egg, and should be elongated, or rather 
made cylindrical ; when they are given 
they inay also be dipped in sweet oil 
previous to their administration, which 
will jause them to pass down the throat 
with greater facility. See Faeriery. 

PORTABLE Balls for removing 
■pots from clothes in general, may be 
thus prepared : take fuller’s earth per- 
fectly dried, so that itVrrumbles into a 
powder; moisten it*'with the clear juice 
of lemons, and add a small quantity 
of pure pearl-ashes ; knead the whole 
carefully together, till it acquires the 
consistence of a thick elastic paste ; 
Ibim it into convenient small balls, 
and dry them in the sun. They are 
to be used thus : first moisten the spot 
on your clothes with water, then rub 
it witli the ball, and let the spot dry in 
the sun ; after having washed it with 
pure water, the spot will entirely dis- 
appear. 

Balls, Fuel, See Coal Balls. 

BALM, Melissa ojficinalis L., is a 
perennial plant, a native of the south 
of Europe, and flowering from July to 
September. It is cultivated in our 
gardens. The recent plant has an 
agreeable odour, which is lost in dry- 
ing ; and an austere slightly aromatic 
taste. In distillation with water it 
yields a small portion of a yellow es- 
sential oil, on which its odour depends. 
In some districts of Great Britain, the 
country people rub the interior of bee- 
hives with the bruised green herb, pre- 
viously to placing them over the recent 
swarms, in order, as they suppose, that 
the bees may more readily attach them- 
selves to their new habitations ; hence 
this plant has been sometimes called 
bees^ halm. 

Balm is stomachic and diuretic. It 
was formerly prized as a corroborant in 
hypochondriacal and nervous affections, 
but it is now only used in the form of 
tea, as a grateful diluent in fevers. 

There are also two indigenous species 
of Balm, the reddish bastard, and the 
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ornamental flowers, but neither are of 
any importance in medicine. 

balsam, a beautiful annual flower, 
a native of India. The /mpa/isMs 
BitRa of L. There are several varieties 
of this flower ; it is common in our 
green-houses, and arrives to gr^t per- 
fection in the windows of our dweliid^ 
houses, to which it is a great omv- 
ment. 

The best method of rearing this 
plant is to sow the seeds in a hot-bed 
in the month of April, and towards the 
latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, to transplant the plants into 
pots, and place them in a window, or 
the green-house ; where they can, after 
being transplanted a few ^ys, have 
plenty of sun. 

The flowers of this plant afford little 
or no smell. It is said that the Jii- 
panese employ the juice of them to 
die their nails red. 

balsam, a fluid, odorous, com- 
bustible substance, but generally thick 
and viscous ; many of the balsams 
communicate a sweet tbste to water, 
and contain concrete acid, which may 
be obtained from them by sublimation 
or decoction. 

BALSAM OF CANADA is one of 
the purest turpentines procured from 
the pinus baisamea of Linnaeus, and 
imported from Canada. Its medical 
properties are, of course, of the same 
nature as other turpentines, which see. 

BALSAM OP COPAIVA is of a 
pale yellow colour, of a moderately 
agreeable smell, and a bitterish biting 
taste, which remains a long time in 
the mouth. The tree which produces 
it is a native of South America, and 
the Spanish West India Islands. This 
balsam, when pure, dissolves totally in 
rectified spirits of wine, but it is fre- 
quently adulterated in this country 
with oil of almonds. 

It is stimulant, diuretic, and gently 
purgative. It seems to be peculiarly 
adapted for complaints of the urinary 
passages ; it has therefore been suc- 
cessfully used in gleets. It is also 
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cqmlljr «flScaciout m flaor albut,. and 
that stale of the uterus, soinetiines 
nccurring 9 a the final cessation of the 
menstrual evacuations, accompanied 
with a sanious discharge, great bearing 
down, and many of the symptoms of 
incipient cancer. It affords also con- 
siderable relief in hsemorrhoidal affec- 
tions. In too large doses it excites in- 
flammation of the kidneys ; and its 
use should always be avoided when 
ulceration of these organs is suspected. 

The dose is from ten drops to thirty, 
twice or thrice a day, either dropp^ 
on sugar, or mixed with soft distilled 
water, by means of the mucilage of 
gum arabic, or the yolk of an egg. 

BALSAM OF GILEAD is ob- 
tained from a tree, the Amyris Gilea^ 
densist a native of Abyssinia, but pro- 
cured generally from Gilead in Judea, 
whence its name. It is used as a cos- 
metic by the Turkish ladies ; but its 
virtues are of little esteem in the medi« 
cal world. 

BALSAM OF PERU. The tree 
which produces this balsam is a native 
of the warmest provinces of South 
America. Balsam of Peru has a fra- 
grant aromatic odour, much resem- 
bling that of benzoin, with a warm 
bitterish taste, leaving a slight sensation 
of burning in the throat after it is 
swallowed, with some degree of sweet- 
ness. It is viscid, of a dark reddish 
colour, or rather blackish colour, of 
the consistence of fluid honey. It dis- 
solves both in ether and rectified 
spirits of wine. 

Its medical properties are stimulant 
and tonic. In chronic asthma, and old 
obstinate coughs, it has been found 
useful. In many cases of debility, 
in gleets, leucorrlicsa, palsy, chronic 
rheumatism, it has proved beneficial. 
It may be given to the extent of one 
filiTdrachm for a dose ; but the more 
usual dose is from ten drops to thirty, 
on a lump of sugar. It is also em- 
ployed advantageously for cleansing 
and stimulating foul and indolent 
ulcers ; a mixture composed of one 
drachm of this balsam, and three 
dracbms of ox gall, has been found 
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extremely useful iu foetid disctiaiMs 
of the ear, when dropped into that 
organ, previously syring^ with a solu- 
tion of soap in water. 

BALSAM OF SULPHUR, called 
by the London College, sulphurated 
oilf is about the colour and consisteooe 
of treacle ; it is stimulant, and exter- 
nally detergent. It was formerly re- 
commended in catarrh, asthma, and 
other affections of the lungs, but its 
internal use is now properly* exploded. 
It is sometimes still externally applied 
for cleansing fliul ulcers. Its dose, when 
taken internally, das from five drops 
to thirty, taken in water, or droppikl 
upon sugar. 

There is also another balsam of sul- 
phur sold in the shops, called Anisaied 
Balsam of sulphur^ which is made 
merely by adding a small portion of 
the essential oil of aniseed to the com- 
mon balsam, in the proportion of about 
one ounce of oil, to a pound of the 
latter. It is used sometimes internally 
for the same complaints as the simple 
balsam ; its exhibition is, however, 
principally confined to the lowest vul- 
gar, and to quacks. 

BALSAM OF TOLU. The tr^fse 
from which this balsam is obtained, is 
a native of South America, growing in 
the province of Tolu. Balsam of Tolu 
has an extremely fragrant odour, and 
a warm somewhat sweetish taste ; of a 
yellow reddish colour, and of a thick 
tenacious consistence, becoming solid 
and brittle by age. It dissolves wholly 
in rectified spirits of wine. 

It is stimulating and expectorant. 
A syrup and a tincture are kept of it 
in the shops ; and it is aUo an ingre- 
dient in the compound tincture of 
benzoin. It forms an elegant addition 
to more active medicines, in asthma, 
and chronic coughs ; and on the whole 
is perhaps more employed on account 
of its agreeable flavour, thau for its 
medical efficacy. The dose of the 
balsam may be from five grains to 
half a drachm, mixed with water by 
means of mucilage of gum arabic, or 
the yolk of an egg. 

BALSAMICS, a term generally ap- 
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pliod to tubttAnces of smooth' and' 
oily consistence, which possess emol« 
lient, sweet, and generally aromatic 
qualities. 

BALS AMINE, or Touch-me-not, 
the Impatiens noli tangere of L. is a 
plant of a poisonous nature, growing in 
moist and shady places, especially in 
the north of England, and in Wales. 
Its stalks are about eighteen inches' 
high, and its yellow flowers appear in 
August. Tlfie capsules of this plant, when 
touched by the hand^ burst, and throw 
out their seeds with, velocity ; whence 
its name. Its seeds produce violent 
purging when swallowed inadvertently, 
especially by children, and inevitable 
death, when taken to any extent. 

BANDAGE, in Surgery, a fillet or 
roller, used in dressing and binding 
up wounds, rest raining dangerous bleed- 
ings, and in joining fractured or dis- 
located bones. Tight bandages are 
however generally to be avoided See 
Fractuues, Ligatures, and Tour- 
niquet. 

BANDY LEGS, an expression ap- 
plied to distorted, or crooked legs. 
Sometimes this is a natural defect, but 
it more frequently arises from improper 
treatment ot* infants by their nurses, 
who siififer children to stand for hours 
on their legs, while confined in a chair, 
or the absurd machinery called a go- 
cart, or a swing ; or from an impatience 
to give early specimens of a child's 
strength, will continually try experi- 
ments with its lege, before they are 
able to sustain the weight of the body. 

When an infant is born with bandy 
legs, the timely and judicious use of 
the bandage may correct this defect, 
but it requires great patience and per- 
severance on the part of the nurse. 

This deformity cannot be easily re- 
medied after the child has arrived at a 
certain age; we believe all attempts 
would be fruitless, and even hur^'ul 
after the sixth or seventh year. Some 
children’s leg! have however returned to 
their natural shape after this period, 
from some peculiarity either in their 
constitutions, or in tbeposturein which 
have sat, during the day for a long 
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period; but 

compataHvely ' tiro. ‘ tsari ' ohl^’ 
therefore in on tlfis siibj'i^'f; 

most Utemestly that nurses'^ti^ 

others,' having the ihankge>tient ^ of 
children, will religiousljr aVoid thij 
keeping* of infants long in ^y one pos- 
ture, and partieulRtly that ' Where 'the' 
weight of the body rests upon the legs';' ' 
and they' will also not fail to' re^ 
member; that the swing and the go- 
cart are highly injurious, and that' 
the list of b'oth ought to be wholly 
avoided. 

BANE-BERRIES, the production' 
of the Herb Christopher, the Acteea 
spicata of L* a native plant in a high' 
degree poisonous, though very rare, 
being chiefly found in Yorkshire. 

Bane berries yield, on boiling them 
with alum, an excellent black colour, 
which in a concentrated state may be' 
substituted for a cheap writing ink. 

B A N K, in commerce, sigiiities a cOm« 
mon repository, where persons consent 
to keep their money : it is also applied 
to certain societies, or communities, who 
take charge of the money of others, 
either for the purpose of acciimulutihg 
it by interest, or preserving it in safety. 
Banks originated in Italy. 

The greatest Bunk in the world is 116 
doubt the Bank of England. It was 
incorporated in the year 1 694. Divi- 
dends of its profits are made half yearly, 
where those who have occasion for their 
money may readily receive it in paper; 
but private individuals are permitted 
to continue their funds, if they think 
proper, and may have the interest added 
to the principal. 

This Bank has not paid any of its 
notes in specie since the year 17979 ex- 
cept for a limited period, a short time 
since. An Act of Parliament passed 
during the lust SeSbion of Parliaiiieo^ 
(1819) for regulating the return of the 
Bank to the issue of gold, in payment 
of its notes; but as the period at which 
the regulations arc to commence has 
not yet arrived, we are of course pre- 
cluded from speaking of their conse- 
quences. We may however observe, 
that the British public generally 
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leem so well satisfied with the circu- 
lation of Bank of England notes, in- 
stead of gold, except relative to the 
facility with which they can be imitated, 
and the mischiefs resulting from for- 
gery, that, for the purpose of home 
circulation, we do not think they are at 
all anxious^ or concerned about a 
change. 

By the accounts which have from time 
to time been published, it appears that 
the largest amount of Bank notes in 
circulation was in the year 1817, when, 
from July to December, the average was 
29,210,558/. On the first of March, 
1819, the amount of notes in circula- 
tion was 24,991,410/ ; and the average 
of the quarter, ending the 10th of Oc- 
tober of the same year, was 25,396, 
185/. 

There is a similar Bank in Ireland, 
and three public Banks in Scotland; 
there are also various public Banks, in 
almost every European state. 

Private banking companies have also 
multiplied to a great extent, during 
the lust thirty years in Great Britain ; 
indeed, in many counties the circulating 
medium is almost wholly composed of 
provincial bank paper; hence, from the 
fluctuations which have occasionally 
taken place, a good deal of distress 
and inconvenience have arisen to the 
country from these Banks alone. In 
the year 1797, the number of these 
Banks in Great Britain, was 353 ; in 
1815, they amounted to about one thou- 
sand ; but the convulsions which have 
taken place during the last three or four 
years, have reduced their number to 
about 700. It has been calculated that 
the amount of the notes in circulation, 
of the various private Banks of Great 
Britain, has greatly exceeded, for some 
years past, those of the Bank of En- 
gland.. 

One of the chief privileges of the 
Bank of England has b* < in the pro- 
hibition of all othr companies, or 
partnerships of more than six persons, 
from issuing bills or notes payable on 
demand, or for any time less than six 
months ; and another before hinted at, 
tliat of issuing promissory notes with- 
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out being obliged, for a limited time^ 
to My them in specie. 

BANK BILL, a promissory note 
payable to bearer on demand, issued 
either by the Bank of England, or 
other company, or a private banker. 
We should scarcely have meationed 
this article, but to enforce upon our 
readers the necessity of caution in 
taking bills, not only of the Bank of 
England, but of any other bank ; 
much trouble and inconvenience would 
be avoided, would those, through whose 
hands Bank bills pa^, make some me- 
morandum, or mark upon them, which 
they could identify, or take their num- 
ber, date, and amount. 

BANK FOR SAVINGS, a kind 
of bank lately established in this 
country, to receive the money or savings 
of the poor, to put it out at interest, 
and to repay the principal, when it may 
be demanded. 

The surplus money of the poor man 
being small in quantity, few are disposed 
to receive it, and to become its banker, 
hence the convenience and utility of 
the institution of Savings Banks. 

Although we are not so sanguine, 
relative to the utility of these Banks, as 
many persons, we think that, uinler 
wise management and controul, some 
good must necessarily arise from 
establishments of this kind, conducted 
with discretion, and countenanced by 
those classes whose influence on the 
minds of their dependants, and poorer 
neighbours, is, at all times, more or less 
important ; especially if the means for 
paying, and receiving again, the sums 
deposited, are made as easy and simple 
as they might, and undoubtedly ought 
to be. 

The first attempt, we are informed, 
to institute a Savings Bank, was made 
by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, a 
lady to whom the public are indebted 
for several excellent productions of her 
pen. In her account, dated from Totten- 
ham, May 24, 1804, she states that for 
the purpose of providing a safe and 
convenient place of deposit for the 
savings of labourers, servants, and other 
poor pei*son8, a charitable establishmenc 
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hat been lately form cal at Totlenliam^ 
in the county of Middlesex, It is 
guaranteed by six trustees, who are 
gentlemen of fortune and responsibility. 
This renders it as safe and certain as 
institutions of this kind can be, and 
insures it from that fluctuation of value 
to which the public funds are liable. 
The books are kept by a lady, and 
never opened but ou the first Monday 
in every month, either for receipts or 
payment^ Any sum is received above 
one shilling ; and five per cent* is given 
for every twenty shillingc, whichlietwelve 
calendar months ; €very person so depo- 
siting money being at liberty to recal 
it any day the books are opened ; but 
no business is transacted at any other 
time. The money so collected is divided 
equally between the six trustees. For 
every additional 100/. a new trustee is 
to be chosen ; so that a trustee can 
only risk his proportion of 100/. None 
but the labouring classes are admitted 
to this benefit ; and there is no restriction 
as to the place of residence. 

Upon this plan, or a similar one, with 
of course a variety of modifications, have 
a great number of Savings Banks been 
established in various parts of this 
country. Of their utilities and advan- 
tage it is not at present easy to speak 
decisively ; but we think, upon the 
whole, that such institutions deserve 
encouragement ; and that the attention 
of those opulent members of the com- 
munity, who have it always in their 
power to do an infinity of good, and 
whose active exertions in behalf of the 
poor cannot fail to return to them in 
accumulated interest of heartfelt satis- 
faction, and a consciousness of fulfilled 
duties, can scarcely, perhaps, be better 
employed. 

BANK FENCE, in rural econc.ny, 
signifies the inclosure of ground with 
an artificial bank. It is made with turf or 
green sods, about five or six inches thick, 
the foundation five feet wide; the mid- 
dle is filled up with earth ; the height 
of the bank should be about three 
leet, or more ; the lop three feet wide, 
and planted with proper shrubs, or 
dwarf wood. These banks are beyond 
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question the best for the inclosure of 
fields, as they take up less room than 
any other mode of division, or inclosure, 
railing or stones excepted ; 'and besides 
furnisn shelter for cattle, a considera- 
tion to the farmer of no trifling im- 
portance. 

BANKRUPT, a trader who is 
unable to pay his creditors the full 
amount of their demands, and who 
has committed an act of bankruptcy ; 
such as departing from the realm with 
an intent to defraud his creditors; 
leaving his house with intent to secrete 
himself for the same purpose ; remain- 
ing in his house so as not to be acces- 
sible to his creditors ; procuring or 
suffering himself willingly to be ar- 
rested, outlawed, or imprisoned without 
Q just or lawful reason; causing his 
money or effects to be sequestrated by 
any legal process; making any fraudu- 
lent conveyance to a friend ; procuring 
any protection to screen his person from 
arrests, endeavouring to compel his 
creditors to take less than their just 
debts, or to procrastinate the time of 
payment, lying in prison for two or 
more months upon arrest, or other 
detention for debt, without finding 
bail ; escaping from prison after an 
arrest for a just debt of one hundred 
pounds or upwards ; and neglecting to 
make satisfaction for any just debt to 
the amount of one hundred pounds, 
within two months after legal process, 
for such debt upon any trader, enjoy- 
ing the privilege of parliament. 

The benefit of the bankrupt laws is 
allowed to none but actual traders^ or 
such as buy and sell, and gain a liveli- 
hood by so doing. However such is the 
complexity of the laws relative to bank- 
ruptcy, that we do not deem it prudent 
to extend this article any further ; and 
can only advise our readers who are 
desirous of learning more on this^sub- 
ject, to apply to some intelligent and 
professional lawyer. See Commission 
OF Bankruptcy. 

BANNS of MARRIAGE, are no- 
tices of matrimonial contracts about to be 
entered into, made by the officiating 
clergyman in the parish church before 
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m:irriage» lo that if there be anj ob- 
jectiona to either party, there may be 
an opportunity of making them. The 
publication of banns, commonly called 
asking in the church, was intended as an 
expedient to prevent clandestine mar- 
riages ; but a license is now so easily 
procured, that their use is defeated. It 
does not appear, however, except in the 
case of minors, and one or two others, 
that the clergyman can refuse to marry 
persons whose banns have been forbid- 
den ; so that in point of fact, the publi- 
cation of banns is generally a mere 
pro forma proceeding : a proof of prior 
engagement, for example, would not 
justify the clergyman in refusing to 
marry the parties, where banns were 
published and forbidden, if both parties 
were, in other respects, competent to 
contract matrimony. 

BANTAM COCK, a small fowl 
well known in the poultry yard, whose 
legs liave feathers almost to the ground ; 
it is valued chiefly for its grotesque 
figure, and delicate flesh. 

A variety of this bird has been lately 
obtained extremely small, and with 
smooth legs. From their size and deli- 
cacy they are very convenient, as they 
may always stand in the place of chick- 
ens, when small ones are not to be had. 
I'liey are also particularly useful for 
sitting upon the eggs of partridges and 
pheasants, being good nurses as well as 
good layers. 

BARBADOES TAR, called also 
petroleum^ is a black mineral substance, 
somewhat thicker than treacle, aud 
brought from the island whose name it 
bears. It is rarely given internally ; 
externally, it is used as a stimulant in 
diseases of the hipjoiiit, rheumatic, and 
other chronic pains, chilblains, and to 
paralytic limbs, applied by friction. It 
is also used in some diseases incident to 
horses. 

BARBEL, a fresh water fish belong- 
ing to the genus Cyprinus. The bar- 
bed resembles the pike in its general 
shape, the head excepted ; the upper 
jaw of the former is more projecting ; 

It is also provided with four dependent 
.fibres, or rays in the gills, with which, 
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while dexterously playing, it allures its 
prey, consisting of insects and small 
fishes. The dorsal fin is armed with a 
remarkably strong and sharp spine. 
In size the barbel rarely exceeds the 
length of three feet, and weighs from 
twelve to eighteen, or twenty five 
pounds. Its most frequent places of 
abode are the sides of hollow banks, in 
calm and deep water. It spawns in 
May mad June. It is so tame that it 
may be easily caught by the4iand. The 
flesh of this fish is coarse, and therefore 
eaten almost exclusively by the indus- 
trious poor, who Soil it with bacon to 
render it more palatable ; its roe is not 
wholesome, and ought therefore to be 
thrown away, as the eating of it is fre- 
quently attended with nausea, vomiting 
and purging. For the method of catch- 
ing this fish, see Carp. 

BARBERRY, the Berber is, L, a 
shrub of which there are five species, 
four are natives of warm climates, and 
one, the Berberis vulgaris, indigenous 
to this country. This shrub is called 
also, in some parts of England, Pipe~ 
ridge. It is frequently cultivated in 
gardens for its fruit, which makes a 
good pickle, and is used for garnisliiug 
dishes. It rises to the height of five 
or six feet, or more, with many stalks, 
both which and the branches are thorny. 
The leaves are oval and obtuse, with 
slightly serrated edges. The blossoms 
appear in May and June, .t the wings 
of the leaves in small b .nches, like 
those of the currant: th.se are suc- 
ceeded by oval fruit, at fir green, but 
when ripe, in September, are of a fine 
red colour. 

When this shrub is cuHivated for 
fruit, it should be planted singly, nnd 
not in hedges, 'i'he suckers should 
be cut up every autumn, and the lux- 
uriant shoots pruned ; by which means 
the fruit will be more abundant and of 
a better quality. 

Barberries are gratefully acid, and 
moderately astringent ; and are said to 
be of great use in biliary fluxes, and 
in all cases where heat, acrimony, a^.i 
putridity prevail. 

Tills plant, it is uow pretty general.} 
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admitted^ is often injurious to com 
fields near which it grows, by produ- 
cing the disease in corn culled rust. 
The cause is said to originate in a spe- 
cies of fungus, which lies in any cleft 

fissure in the bark, occasioned by 
injury, exhibiting many black pus- 
tules. To prevent the mischief from 
spreading, these black pustules should 
be cut out: for it is known, that when 
the bark of the barbary is smooth and 
intire it d#es little or no mischief ; and 
when there are fissures in the bark, 
they prove sources of destruction : hence 
also, when the barberry bush is small, 
it does not occasion mildew. 

The roots of this shrub, boiled in ley, 
impart a yellow colour to wood. Lea- 
ther may also be tanned of a most 
beautiful yellow with the bark of the 
root; and the inner bark of the stalk 
has also been used for dyeing linen of a 
similar colour. 

It is eaten by cows, sheep, and goats, 
but rejected by swine. 

BAUBLES, BARBS, or PAPS, 
are small protuberances under the 
tongue of the horse ; they are the ter- 
minations of the salivary ducts, which 
convey the saliva from the glands, 
which pour that fluid into the mouth. 
They are sometimes inflamed and so 
enlarged as to hinder the horse from 
feeding : the disease is named the barbs. 
Bleeding, and bran mashes, and syring- 
ing' the parts with a solution of alum, 
is the best remedy for it. Some prac- 
titioners advise cutting them off close, 
and touching the roots with lunar caus- 
tic ; but this operation is by no means 
necessary. 

Black cattle are subj«-ct to a species 
of barbs, which grow quickly, and hang 
in the form of Hesliy pimples, under 
the tongue ; they should be cut off 
close with a sharp pair of scissars, or a 
xnife, and the wound be washed several 
times a day with port wine or vinegar, 
taking care that no hard food, but only 
fresh grass, green herb.^, and mushes be 
given Ibr several days, till it is healed. 

BARILLA, Soda impuroy ov Impure 
subcarhanalc of Soda^ is found native 
in various parts of the world, and on 
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the margins of some lakes, which be- 
come dry in the summer. But the 
greater part of the barilla which is em- 
ployed, in this country at least, is of 
vegetable origin, being prepared from 
the ashes of some species of aiga ; but 
more abundantly from those of the 
Salsolasodoi a plant which is cultivated 
on the shores of the Mediterranean by 
the Spaniards, expressly for the pur- 
pose of yielding this salt. This plant 
is cultivated in salt marshes, chiefly in 
the vicinity of Alicant ; and near Car- 
thagena, two hundred thousand quin- 
tals of this sal! are gathered annu- 
ally. In September, when the seed is 
ripe, it is pulled up by the roots; after 
winch it is dried, and in October burnt 
in simple furnaces, the heat of which is 
just sufficient to cause the ashes to 
enter into a state of semi-fusion, and 
concrete into compact cellular masses, 
which form the barilla of commerce. 

There is also a coarse species of l>a- 
rilla obtained in this country by burn- 
ing the sca~tvracki chiefly the fucus ve* 
sicuiosus and serratus, commonly de- 
nominated kelp. This is used princi- 
pally in the manufacture of black 
glass for bottles. 

Barilla isalso obtained from Sardinia, 
Sicily, and some other parts of the Me- 
diterranean. It may be also obtained 
from various indigenous plants of this 
country, particularly from two species 
of the Salsola or Salt Wort ; from 
two species of the Saliconia, Glass 
Wort, and Sampire ; from the Zoslera 
marina^ or Glass W reck ; twospecies of 
the TVinf/ocAiw or Arrow-grass ; from 
the Clievopodium Album and mar it i- 
mum, or White and Sea Goose Foot; 
from the Atriplex Portulacoidca and Lit-^ 
/orfl/25, or Sea Purslane and Grass 
Orach ; from tlie Plantago Maritima, 
or Sea Plantain ; fmm the Tamarir 
Gallica^ or French '^Famarisk ; from 
the Eryngium Marithnum^ or Sea Hol- 
ly; from the Sedum Telephium^ or 
Orpine Stonkcrop or Livelong; 
from the Dipsacus Fullonum, or ma- 
nured Teasel; and from all the spe- 
cies of the Cynara and Carduus^ or the 
Artichoke and Thistle, when cul- 
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tivatcd either on the sea-shore, or in any 
soil irrigated with sea water. See most 
of these articles in the order of the 
alphabet. 

Good Barilla is in hard, dry, cellular, 
sonorous inassos of a greyish blue co- 
lour, and becomes covered over with 
a saline efflorescence when exposed to 
the air. It should not emit any un- 
pleasant odour on solution ; and when 
applied to the tongue should impress a 
sharp alkaline taste. 

Barilla is not used in medicine; but 
the puresubcarbonateof soda is obtained 
fjom it. See Soda. 

It is, however, used largely in some 
of our manufactures, particularly glass 
and soap. See these articles. 

BARIUM, a metal obtained some 
time since from, and proved to be the 
basis of barytes, or ponderous earth, by 
Sir Humphry Davy. It is of a dark 
grey colour, and about twice as heavy 
as water. Most of the combinations of 
this metal are poisonous. See Barytes, 

BARK, in botany, is the skin or 
outer covering of a plant : it consists 
of three parts, the cuticle, ov epidermis ; 
the outer bark, cortex ; and the inner 
bark, liber. 

The nature and composition of bark 
are but imperfectly known, as the in- 
gredients of which it is composed vary 
considerably in the bark obtained from 
different trees and vegetables. The 
barks of oak, Leicester willow, Spanish 
chesnut, elm, and common willow have 
been examined by Sir Humphry Da- 
vy ; and the Peruvian bark, or cinchona, 
has been ably analyzed by Fourcroy. 
The gallic acid, and tannic, are found 
in many of the barks, probably in all 
which are astringent ; extract, or the 
extractive principle, is contained in 
most of them ; and the ligneous fibre, 
or woody part, appears common to them 
all ; the two last differing in proportion 
and property in the several species. 

One of the principal uses of the bark 
is doubtless to protect the tree from the 
external air and cold ; and, from its evi- 
dently being a bad conductor of heat, 
to retain the vital principle of vegeta- 
tion. The bark appears to be essential 
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also to promote the growth of the tree ; 
for, from experiments which have been 
made, trees stripped of their bark the 
whole length of their trunks, do not live 
longer than three or four years. It 
should be observed, however, that when 
thus deprived of their bark, and suf- 
fered to die gradually, they afford a 
more compact, heavy, and more dura- 
ble timber, than when felled in a healthy 
state. ' ^ 

For the uses and medicinal virtues 
of different baVks,^ see Angustura, 
Cascarilla, Cassia, Cinnamon, 
Oak, Peruvian, Willow, Bark, 
&c. 

BARKING OF TREES should, 
in the climate of Great Britain, be per- 
formed in the spring, from about the 
middle of April to that of May ; be- 
cause, at this period, the circulating 
sap facili cates the operation, which is 
not only attended with additional la- 
bour at other times, but tlie bark is, 
generally, esteemed of inferior value. 
If, however, the timber^ and not the 
bark, be. the primary object, some re- 
cent experiments have demonstrated, 
that if the tree intended to be felled be 
suflered to stand till about Christmas, 
when the vegetative procc'ss is suspended, 
the bark which v\ould have separated 
with ease, will be found inseparable, 
and the timber, when cut and seasoned, 
will be much more hard and impene- 
trable than when felled in the spring. 
See Dry-rot, 

BARLEY, Hurdeumf L, one of 
the most useful culmiferons plants, the 
seeds of which are used in brewing, and 
a variety of other purposes, too well 
known to need description. 

The chief kinds of barley are the 
following : the hordeum distichum^ or 
summer barley. It bears flat ears, di- 
vided into two rows, containing large 
grains ; it grows wild in Tartary, in 
the vicinity of Babylon, and in Sicily. 
It requires a loose rich soil, and must 
be sown in dry weather. Of this spe- 
cies there are two varieties ; the first, 
hordeum disiichnm nudum, or Large 
Naked Barley, which bears smooth hea- 
vy grains, that afford excellent fiour. 
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tvhich» when mixed with that of rye, 
makes a pal itable bread, and may also 
be used for puddings and pastry. It 
alsr makes excellent beer, and yields 
a large proportion of spirit by distil- 
lation ; luince it deserves to be prefer- 
ably cultivated : the second variety is 
the. hordenm frutescens^ or Bush Barley, 
one grain of which often produces ten 
stalks, with broad, dark green leaves. 
It is SOVV4 late, generally about Mid- 
.au miner, soon ripens ; is more prolific, 
but provinces smaller grains than the 
former, but easily* degenerates. The 
Germans sow it thinly, and in a moist 
heavy soil. 

The hordeum vulgaTe^ or Common 
Barley of four rows. It is productive 
of longer, though thinner ears and 
grains than the first species: as it 
thrives w. ii on inferior soils it is fre- 
quently cultivated in preference to the 
former. A variety of this species is the 
hordeum rtelestc^ or Wallachian Bar- 
ley, called also Egyptian corn. Its 
ears and fruit are in every respect simi- 
lar to the common barley, except that it 
readily sheds its grains. It is sown in 
the month of April, in a well-manured, 
middle kind of soil. 

The hordeum hexast icon t or Six-rowed 
Barley, is uncommonly fruitful, al- 
though, in ordinary seasons, the grains 
of the two rows do not attain maturity. 
It is sowed in a well prepared and to- 
lerably rich soil, either in April, or 
about Michaelmas ; in the former case. 
It may be mowed so early as Midsum- 
mer. This species, however, is not so 
proper for brewing beer as for being 
reduced either into groats or flour, or 
for obtaining ardent spirits. This spe- 
cies is known in Scotland by the name 
of Big, 

The hordeum zeocrilum^ Bearded 
Barley, or Rice Bariev, with short and 
course stalks, and short, though broad 
ears, divided into two rows. When it 
is cultivated on a good soil, and thinly 
sown, it is the most productive of all 
the species of barley. It does not 
droop Its ears, nor lodge even in rainy 
seasons. It yields a fine white flour, 
very useful for culinary purposes. 


The best home-brewed ale is produced 
from this grain. 

The hordeum murinum^ or Wall Bar- 
ley, a native, although uncultivated, 
English plant, growing generally on 
the sides of roads, walls, &c. It blos- 
soms in May and June. Horses and 
cows are particularly fond of it. 

The hordeum maritimumy orSeaBar- 
ley, grows in pasture grounds and gra- 
velly shores. 

Barley cannot be cultivated with ad- 
vantage on a stiff, heavy, or wet kind 
of soil, or on such as is of a cold, 
clayey, and tenacious quality. It grows 
best on a loamy sand, or such soils as 
are moderately dry, light and mellow- 
Light poor land when dry and warm, 
ill respect to soil and situation, is capa- 
ble of yielding hat ley of much supe- 
rior quality to strong lands, which are 
of a clayey, cold, and moist nature. 

Barley may be sown after every kind 
of crop, but it succeeds best after those 
of the green or meliorating kind, such 
as turnips, potatoes, carrots, peas, tares, 
&c. It can seldom be cultivated with 
advantage after wheat, rye, or oats. 
When flax, hemp, or rape are grown, 
barley may sometimes be sown after 
them. When sown after any of tliese 
improving crops manure is seldom ne- 
cessary. If, however, wheat, or other 
sort of stubble be chosen for the pur- 
pose, manure, (soap boilers ashes are 
•aid to be best for barley) will be re- 
quisite, which should always be well 
mixed, and incorporated with the 
mould before the seed is put in. 

After whatever sort of crop this 
grain may be sown, it is necessary that 
the soil should be always reduced to a 
state of fineness, so as to be properly 
open and porous, in order to secure 
equal and perfect vegetation. This 
is to be effected by different slight or 
ebb ploughings and harrowings, as well 
as by occasional cross ploughing and 
rolling. The improved system of 
management, in preparing all the hea- 
vier sorts of land for the reception of 
barley, and other spring crops, is that 
of ploughing the land, in autumn, into, 
such forms or ridges as may be suit- 
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able for tbe particular method of sow- 
ing that may be practised, and to ren- 
der the surface fine for the seed, by 
scarifying and scuffling at the season 
of fiutting it into the ground. 

If the barley is to be sown broad- 
casty three bushels, and sometimes four 
or more, per acre, are allowed ; and if 
it is to be driUedy two bushels will be 
generally sufficient. F rom some cxpe« 
riments which have been made, it ap- 
pears that the comparative produce of 
the drill method and the broad-ccuity 
has been found to be in the proportion 
of eighteen bushels by the former, and 
fifteen bushels by the latter method. 

As it is of great consequence that 
the grain should ripen equally and 
uniformly, it is desirable to forward its 
vegetation, when it is sown, as much 
as possible, in order that it may gain 
advantage over weeds ; this may be 
done by steeping the barley intend- 
ed to be sown, in clean water for at 
least twenty four, or thirty-six hours ; 
depending upon dampness or dryness 
of the season ; by which means, all the 
light and unripe grains which swim 
on the top of the water, may be skim- 
med off, and, possibly, the smut at 
tlie same time be prevented. As clean 
water imparts no tenacity, the seed will 
scatter properly ; but it must not be 
forgotten, that as the grain is swelled 
by the water, a larger quantity than of 
dry barley will be necessary for the 
same measure of land ; at least, one 
fourth, or, perhaps, one third more. 
It should be harrowed in as quickly as 
possible after it is sown, and if conve- 
nient, it might have the benefit of a 
fresh furrow. By this method, if duly 
attended to, it will appear above the 
ground, at farthest, in a fortnight from 
the period of its being put into the 
earth. 

It is the practice of many districts 
to sow clover, and other grass seeds, 
with barley ; but, whore the soil is very 
rich, this method is improper, as much 
injury may be done to the grain by the 
rapid and luxuriant growth of such 
crops, rendering the plants weak. On 
thin and less fertile soils, where the 
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growth of such grass is less vigorous, 
it may, however, be adopted with ad- 
vantage. Where this mode of manage- 
ment is had recourse to, the sowing of 
grass seeds may be deferred for some 
time after the grain has been sown ; 
and when they are put in, a light har- 
row may be passed over them, and 
the land be afterwards well rolled. 

The success which has attended the 
use of the drill, and the getting of 
grain, in particular cases, sug&^ests the 
propriety of similar practices in regard 
to barley, especially' on tbe richer de- 
scription of soils : for, as we have before 
mentioned, the produce may be in- 
creased. It is much easier too, to keep 
drilled grain free from weeds, than 
such as has been sown broad-cast. Whera 
the drill method is adopted, the most 
proper distance is, probably, nine in- 
ches. 

In the choice of seed attention should 
be paid to the colour, and to the state 
of the akin, or rind of the grain. That 
is esteemed the best, which lias a pale 
lively bright appearance, without leav- 
ing the tails of the corn stained in any 
way, and which is full and plump. It 
is common, with practical fanners, to 
change the seed of barley every year or 
two, from the supposition, that the 
grain becomes coarser by the repeated 
sowing of the same kind of seed. The 
necessity of this custom may probably, 
however, arise from the neglect of sow- 
ing such seed as is full-bodied, and 
perfectly ripened. 

As barley is generally sown broad- 
cast, it seldom receives any improve- 
ment by culture afterwards. It is ob- 
vious, however, that by occasionally 
stirring and loosening the mould about 
the roots of the plants, and keeping 
them clean, and perfectly free from 
weeds, much good may be done to the 
plants, and the crops thereby improved. 
The drill-sown crops have obviously a 
great advantage in this respect. 

W hen the season turns out dry and 
unkindly in the spring months, barley 
is often much injured by the worms, 
when the plants suddenly change from 
a healthy green to a yellow cast. On 
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the first appearance of this change, the 
roller should be had recourse to, in or- 
ch'r that the soil may be effectually 
pressed, and 'by such means become 
too close and compact to admit the 
worm to prey upon the tender roots of 
the young plants. The roller should be 
of such a size, or so loaded, as to afford 
a pressure ' equal to the draught of 
three or four horses, which should be 
yoked double, in order to increase the 
effect by ‘their treading. 

In soils where barley crops become 
too rank and luxuriant, on rich lands, 
it may be often necessary to restrict the 
overgrowth of the crops, by cutting 
them with a scythe, as a green food 
for animals. They are sometimes fed 
by sheep, but we do not think the me- 
thod either judicious or proper. 

The only certain mode of judging 
whether barley be ripe, is the drooping 
and fulling of the ears, so as to double 
against the straw. If barley be not 
ripe before it is mown, it will never 
ripen afterwards. This is important to 
be known. 

Barley, after it is cut, should con- 
stantly remain out in the field, until it 
be perfectly dry and free from mcisture, 
otherwise it is liable to heat in the stack, 
and become injured both as seed and 
for malt. 

Barley lying in the mow unthrashed 
will keep, if properly stacked, for one 
or two years. But when it is converted 
into malt it can with difficulty be pre- 
served longer than one year, without 
being infested with weevils. One cj* 
the best methods of destroy ing these ver- 
min, is to lay dry worm-wood in the 
malt. See Malt and Smut. 

Besides the large quantities of barley 
used in brewing ale and beer of diffe- 
rent kinds, and also for the obtaining 
of ardent spirits by the distillers, the 
consumption of this grain is very consi- 
derablie as an article of diet, especially 
in Scotland, and in Germany. In both 
countries barley broth is as common a 
dish as soup in France. Barley is also 
used as food in the shape of meal or 
flour ; but it is by no means so nutri- 
tious as wheat, chiefly from its con- 
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taining little gluten, which the latter 
corn possesses to a great extent. See 
Husbandry, and the following arti- 
cles. See also Wort. 

BARLEY CORN, a term used to 
denote a measure, containing in length 
the third part of an inch, and in breadth 
the eighth. ‘ 

BARLEY, PEARL, is nothingmore 
than common barley, reduced in a 
mill to the size oi'a small shot, all but 
the heart of the grain being ground 
away. It was formerly brought from 
abroad, but for some time past great 
quantities have been prepared in Great 
Britain. Pearl barley is used princi- 
pally for making Barley-water, to 
which we refer. 

BARLEY, Scotch or French. 
The only difference between this and 
tlic preceding article is in the size of 
the grains. Scotch, or French barley, 
having been only deprived of its outer 
skin, and the ends being rounded off 
by the mill, the grains are, in conse- 
quence, much larger, coarser, and of a 
browner colour than pearl barley. This 
is pricipally used for soups, broths, &c. 
A description of a mill for making 
Pearl and Scotch barley may be seen 
ill Sinclair's Code of Agriculture, 
page 638. 

BARLEY WATER is made in the 
following manner. Take of pearl bar- 
ley two ounces, water four pints and a 
half. First wash away any extraneous 
substances which may adhere to the 
barley ; then, having poured on it half 
a pint of water let it boil for a few mi- 
nutes. This water is to be thrown 
away, and let the remainder be added 
boiling; then boil down to two pints 
and strain. This is the method or- 
dered by the London College of Phy- 
sicians. But, it sometimes happens 
that sick patients, for variety as well as 
nutrition, will require barley water con- 
siderably thicker than the above quan- 
tity will make the water, in which case 
it is easy to increase the quantity of the 
barley. But this should be rather 
called barley grueL 

Barley water is a very useful drink 
111 cases of fever, pulmonary consump- 
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iion, gonorrhcea, and stranguary ; and, 
indeed, in all acute diseasee, given at 
pleasure. 

Barley Straw. See Stkaw. 
BARM, or YEAST, is the froth or 
scum which rises on beer, and other 
malt liquors, during their fermentation. 

Barm is an article of the greatest 
importance in domestic economy ; it 
forms a necessary ingredient in bread, 
which would, without it, be heavy and 
unwholesome. It is also necessary to 
accelerate the fermentation of all malt, 
and some other liquors, and many Eng- 
lish wines. 

Barm has a vinous, sour odour ; a bit- 
ter taste, arising, most probably, from 
the hops in the malt liquor, whence it 
is commonly obtained ; and it reddens 
the vegetable blues. When it is fil- 
tered a matter remains on ll.e filter, 
which possesses properties similar to 
vegetable gluten; by this separation 
the yeast loses the property of exciting 
fermentation, but recovers it again when 
the gluten is added. The addition of 
yeast to any vegetable substance, con- 
taining saccharine matter, excites fer- 
mentation ill it, and a quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas is evolved. Liquidity 
is essential to the perfection of the pro- 
cess. 

Common ale barm may be kept fresh 
and fit for use for several months, by put- 
ting a quantity of it into a close canvas 
bag, and gently squeezing out the 
moisture in a screw press, till the re- 
maining matter be as firm and stiff as 
clay. Ill this state it should be closely 
packed up in a tight cask so as to se- 
cure it from the air ; it should also be 
deposited in a cool place or cellar, not 
subject to alterations of temperature. 

It may also, after it is pressed to the 
consistence of clay, be dried in a gen- 
tle heat, either before the fire or in a line 
hair or wire sieve, or in an oven mode- 
rately heated; it must, of course, be 
kept in jars or bottles closely stopped. 
When this dried yeast is to be used it 
should be dissolved in fresh ale or 
porter. 

A variety of expenments have been 
made relative to the generation of yeast, 
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but none, which we have seen, are of 
a nature to deserve a place in a Family 
Cyclopaedia. As substitutes for this 
article we, however, add the following : 

Take six quarts of soft water and two 
handfuls of wheateii barley or meal ; 
htir the latter in before the mixture is 
placed over the fire, where it must very 
gradually simmer, and at length boil 
till two thirds of the fluid be evapo- 
rated, so that it may consist of two 
quarts. When this decoction becomes 
cool, incorporate with it, by means of a 
whisk, a powder consisting of two 
drachms of salt of tartar, and one drachm 
of cream of tartar, previously mixed. 
The whole should now be kept in a 
warm place. Thus a very strong yeast 
for brewing, distilling, and baking, is 
said to be obtained. For the last men- 
tioned purpose, however, such banns 
ought to be diluted with pure water 
and passed through a sieve before it 
is kneaded with the dough, in order 
to deprive it of its alkaline taste. 

Boil four ounces of flour in two 
quarts of water for half an hour, and 
sweeten it with three ounces of raw 
sugar. When this mixture is nearly 
cold, pour it on four spoonfuls of yeast 
into ail earthen or stone jar, sufficiently 
deep to admit the raw barm to rise : 
it must now be well shaken ; placed 
near the fire for the day, and then the 
thia liquor be poured off the surface. 
The remainder is next to be agitated, 
strained, closed up for use, and kept 
in a cool place. Some of the yeast, 
thus prepared, ought always to be pre- 
served for renewing, or making the 
next quantity which may be wanted. 

Barm is tonic and antiseptic. Some 
years ago it was given with apparent 
advantage in ))utrid fevers, and putrid 
sore throats, but the facts then brought 
forward of its efficacy require liirther 
confirmation. As an external applica- 
tion, however, to foul and gangrenous 
ulcers, when united with oatmeal or 
linseed meal, in the form of cataplasm 
or poultice, it is prodliciive of the best 
effects. It corrects the smell of the 
discharge, assists sloughing, and pro- 
motes the formation of a benign and 
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healthy pus. The poultice should be 
thus made ; take of flour four ounces, 
of yeast two ounces, by measure, mix 
them together, and expose to a gentle 
heat until the mixture swells. 

Tlie dose of barm is a table spoonful 
or two, repeattd every second or third 
nour. It is generally combined with 
porter, or wine, and sugar. 

BARN, in husbandry, a covered 
building, or place with vent holes in the 
sides, for Ihying up any kind of grain 
hay, or straw. . 

The size and construction of barns 
must be varied in some measure, accor- 
ding to the customs and situations 
of the places where they are to be erect- 
ed. Where thrashing machines and 
the practice of stacking are properly 
held in estimation, large barns are quite 
unnecessary. Indeed, those enormous 
barns often attached to English farms 
are very exceptionable : for it should 
never be forgotten, that grain in the 
straw keeps infinitely better in the open 
air than in close barns ; it is less apt to 
be destroyed by veriuiii ; and when it 
is put up in stacks, the expense of con- 
structing, as well of repairing great barns, 
is saved. On small farms, and where 
a preference is given to the use of the 
flail, and the storing of crops in barns 
instead of stacks, they should be of 
large dimensions, in order not only to 
admit the necessary quantity of grain to 
be deposited in them, but to allow suf- 
ficient room for the free use of the flail. 
Ill such cases they should not, perhaps, 
be less than eighteen or twenty feet 
wide, with height and length propor- 
tioned to the quantity of materials 
which they are designed to contain. 
Air should likewise be pretty freely 
admitted into them, on diflerent side&, 
by means of slides, or other contri- 
vances. 

The construction of the floors should 
be particularly attended to, in order 
that they may be firm and dry; the 
first purpose is best obtained by ma- 
king them of good oak plank. Floors 
formed of clay, and other substances 
of a similar kind, are liable to crack, 
and be broken op by the different ope- 
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rations which are performed upon them. 
When floors are made with planks, it is 
a good method to lay them upon a foun- 
dation of bricks, and unite the different 
planks by ploughing and tonguing. In 
this way floors are made more secure, 
and freer from damps, than when they 
are nailed down to sleepers. The size 
of the thrashing floors must vary ac- 
cording to circumstances; but twelve 
feet by eighteen is in general a good 
proportion. Next to oak planks, and 
nearly equal for thrashing floors, are 
bricks four inches thick, made of good, 
tempered clay, well burned, and laid 
edgeways with well-beaten mortar. 
The addition of flues and floors for 
the purpose of drying might also be 
sometimes conveniently employed, and 
would frequently be found advanta- 
geous in moist and damp seasons. 

Moveable barn floors are also some- 
times used. One of this kind invented 
by Mr. Upton, is said to be the best. It 
is composed of oak plank, five feet 
eight inches in length, and one inch 
and a half thick. But it may be made 
of deal, beech, or elm, us it will be 
perfectly free from decay by damps. 
It may be drawn upon with greater 
facility by loaded carts, or waggons, 
and provides, when down, comfortable 
shelter for hogs ; and when turned up 
may be used as a stable, ox-stall, hovel, 
or cart-house : it may be placed or dis- 
placed in a few minutes by means of 
only two persons. It is supposed by 
the inventor that these kind of floors 
will last a hundred years. From their 
being moveable they may be conveyed 
from one barn to another, and the ex- 
pense of having many floors is saved. 

But, although barn floors of this 
kind may be useful and convenient in 
particular cases, where farms are ex- 
tensive, and where for want of the 
thrashing machine the flail is employed ; 
in other circumstances, from their com- 
plexity, and their requiring consider- 
able room when not in use, they do not 
seem to have much superiority over the 
fixed kind. 

BARN ACLES, called also Twitch- 
£RS, are instruments usually put upon 
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the upper lip of a horse to make him 
stand quiet in order to be shod, bled, or 
dressed for any sore. 

BA ROM ET E R, an i nstrument con- 
sisting generally of a glass tube some- 
what more than thirty inches in length, 
filled with quicksilver, and immersed 
in a small bason containing the same 
metal. It is used for ascertaining the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere ; 
and by such means, the variations in the 
state of the air foretelliug the changes 
in the weather, and also for measuring 
the heights of hills, depths of mines, &c. 

The discovery of this instrument is 
due to the united talents of Galileo and 
Torricelli. An accident had just de- 
monstrated that water could not be 
raised in a puriip unless the sucker 
reached to within thirty-three feet of the 
water in a well. Torricelli, at the sug- 
gestion of Galileo, set about explaining 
the phenomenon. He found that a 
column of water 33 feet high, wasan exact 
counterpoise to a column ot air of the 
same base, and which extended up to 
the top of the atmosphere ; and that this 
was the true reason why the water did 
not follow the sucker any further. After 
various experiments, it was determined, 
that if a column of water of 33 feet 
were a counterpoise to a whole column 
of the atmosphere, then it foil owed that a 
column of quicksilver about two feet 
and a half high, would also be a coun- 
terpoise to it, since quicksilver is four- 
teen times heavier than water, and thus 
the 14th part of the height, or about 
two feet and a half, would be as heavy 
as the column of water. This reasoning 
was soon verified : for a glass tube 
closed at one end, and being filled with 
quicksilver, and inverted into a bason 
containing the same metal, the mercury 
descended till its height above that in 
the bason was about two feet and a half, 
as Torricelli expected. Upon this 
fact, which appears to be immutable as 
far as regards its general outlines, does 
the construction of the barometer 
depend. 

But there is also another fact no less 
important to be known relative to this 
instrument. Although the quicksilver 
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in the barometer is Bometimes found to 
be, at the surface of the earth, and in 
level districts, as high as even 30, or 
nearly 31 inches, yet from the variation 
in the weight of the atmosphere, its 
height is more or less fluctuating, sonie- 
tiincit descedding almost as low as 
twenty- eight inches, and rarely, if ever, 
exceeding thirty-one. Again, if we 
descend mines, it will be found that the 
height of the mercury is increased ; if 
we ascend mountains, hill6,*or even a 
house, the mercury in the barometer 
sinks, and hence if the temperature of 
the instrument at trie top and bottom of 
a hill coriespoiid, or proper allowance 
be made for the diflerence, the height 
can be told by the barometer with the 
greatest accuracy. When therefore at 
the surface of the earth, the density of 
pressure is equal to the support of a 
column of quicksilver 30 inches high. 
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From this description of the barome- 
ter, it will be easily seen, that when the 
air is light, the vapours, which are barely 
suspeneJed in it when it is heavy, must 
full to the ground ; this consideration, to- 
gether with the change of temperature 
from heat to cold, &c. satisfactorily 
accounts for rain, dews, fogs, &c. 

It will now be only necessary to state, 
for the practical use of those persons 
who arc indisposed for philosophical 
investigation relative to the barometer, 
that the rising of the quicksilver gene- 
rally presages fair weather, as its falling 
does the contrary, or rain, snow, high 
winds, and storms. In very hot weather, 
the sudden falling of the quicksilver 
portends thunder. In winter^ the rising 
indicates frost ; and in frosty weather, 
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if the quicksilver fall three or four 
divisions, there will certainly follow a 
thaw ; but if it rise in a contiiiued 
frost, it will always be accompanied 
with snow. When foul weather quickly 
succeeds after the falling of the quick* 
silver, it will not be of long duration ; 
nor are we to expect a continuance of 
fair weather, when it soon succeeds the 
rise of the quicksilver. If in foul wea- 
ther the mercury happens to ascend con- 
siderably, ^ndcontinues inan advancing 
state for two or three days success! \'ely, 
then we may expecf also a continuance 
of fair weather. If in clear weather the 
quicksilver falls remarkably for two or 
thsee days together, before the rain 
sets in, it is then highly probable that it 
will be succeeded by much rain, and per- 
haps hi^h winds. The unsettled motion 
of the mercury indicates changeable wea- 
ther. It must not be forgotten, that 
the words engraved on the register-plate 
of the barometer, cannotbe strictly relied 
upon# to correspond exactly with the 
state of the weather ; although it will in 
general agree with them as to thequick- 
silver’s rising or falling. These words 
deserve to be particularly noticed when 
the quicksilver remains from change^ 
able, upwards ; as those on the lower 
part should be adverte4 to, when the 
quicksilver falls from changeable, 
ilownwards. In other cases they are 
of no use ; for as its rising in any part 
forebodes a tendency to fair, and its 
falling to foul weather, it follows, that 
though it descend in the tube from 
settled to yJiir, it may nevertheless be 
attended with a little rain ; and when it 
rises from the words much rain, to rain, 
it shews only an inclination to become 
fair, though the wet weather may still 
continue in a less considerable degree 
than it was whr-n the mercury began lo 
rise. But if the mercury, after having 
fallen to much rain, should ascend to 
changeable, it predi(!ts fair weather, 
although of a shorter continuance than 
if t».e quicksilver had risen still higher; 
and so on the contrary, if the mercury 
stood at fair, and descends to change^ 
ci6/f, it presages foul weather, though not 
of such duration as if it had fallen lower, 
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It appears, therefore, that the height 
of the mercury is not the principal 
criterion for ascertaining the probable 
changes of the weather, but rather the 
relative motion of that fluid in the tube. 
Hence, to judge rightly of the weather 
by this instrument, we ought to ascer- 
tain correctly whether the quicksilver 
be rising or falling. The following 
rules may be of advantage. If the sur- 
face of the mercury be convex, stand- 
ing higher in the middle of the tube 
than at the sides, it generally indicates 
that it is lising. If its surface be con- 
cave, it is then sinking. If it appear 
level, it is stationary. If, after shaking 
the tube of a small glass, the mercury 
rises about half a tenth of an inch 
higher than it stood before, it is a proof 
that the air is become heavier ; but if it 
sinks as much, it follows that the at- 
mosphere is lighter. Hence, in making 
observations on the weather, sucli a 
gla«<h should always be previously shaken, 
because the metal which adheres to the 
sides of the tube prevents its free 
motion, till disengaged by a slight 
agitation of the instrument. These 
fiheuomena are peculiar to places 
situated at a distance from the equator, 
and therefore deserve to be attended to 
in our climute : on the contrary, at St. 
Helena, according to the observations 
of Dr. II^LiiKY, made in that island, 
they would be of little or no service, 
the mercury remaining stationary in all 
weathers. See Spider. 

There are several sorts of barome- 
ters, besides that of which we have 
spoken, such as the conical, the diago- 
nal, the wheel, the compound, and the 
travelling barometer ; Sir Henry Rn- 
gletield has also constructed a barome- 
ter, expressly for measuring the heights 
of mountains, the mode of using which 
is described in the Journal of Science 
and the Arts. Vol. V. page 229* 

BARREL in commerce, is a cask 
made of wood ; the word is sometimes 
employed in a generic sense by the 
vulgar, and it then means precisely the 
same as cask ; but in its more restricted 
and appropriate sense, it means a cask 
which contains some certain and specific 
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quantity, either of a liquid pr a dry 
article : 

A barrel of beer is 36 gallons ; a bar- 
rel of ale 32 gallons ; of vinegar 34 
gallons. A barrel of Essex butter 
weighs 106 pounds ; of Suffolk butter 
2«56 pounds. A barrel of American 
flour Idb pounds ; a barrel of herrings 
(»uglit to contain 32 gallons wine mea- 
sure, and about 1000 herrings; a barrel 
of salmon ought to contain 42 gallons, 
and a barrel of eels the same quantity ; a 
barrel of soap must weigh 236 pounds,&c. 

BARREN N ESS, a term synonymous 
with sterility. That the creation might 
not degenerate, it is wisely ordained 
that all monstrous productions should 
be barren ; hence the sterility of mules, 
&c. 

Females sometimes become barren 
after a miscarriage, or a difficult labour. 
Sterility in either sex may also arise 
from a schirrosity, or induration in the 
organs, by which their functions become 
impaired, and sometimes even destroyed. 
The causes of sterility, however, are 
much more frequent in the female, than 
in the male sex ; and these causes in 
general are schirrosities and obstructions 
arising from fear, grief, inordinate pas- 
sions, and their excessive indulgence, 
intemperance, neglect of cleanliness; 
and more frequently perhaps in conse- 
quence of inveterate complaints of a 
periodical nature peculiar to the sex. 

In this disease we think it incumbent 
upon us to assure our fair readers that 
little is to be expected from medicine, 
blit that a good deal depends upon 
themselves. To forsake the path of 
nature, and expect relief from art, is 
little less than absurd : ti iuperate living 
and temperance, in both iiientHl and 
physical enjoyment, inu^t l>e religiously 
adopted by every female who is de- 
sirous of becoming a mother. 

BARRISTER, is a counsellor learn- 
ed in the law, admitted to plead at the 
bar, and there to take upon him the 
protection and defence of his clients. 

What we have said relative to attor- 
nies, (see tliat article) may be repeated 
here ; and if possible with stronger in- 
tensity, as a suit at law is often entered 
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upon in consequence of the orpinion of 
a barrister. If, therefore, the barrister, 
to whom application is made for his 
opinion, should be either incompetent 
to give one, or if his opinion should be 
given not with the honest design of set- 
tling the matter in dispute in the best, 
easiest, and least expensive way, but 
rather with a view to increase the 
expense, and dela}s of the law, no 
language can express the abhorrence 
in which such a barrister i/)ught to 
be held. An honest counsellor, on 
the other hand, *is above all price. We 
do not say that there are no honest 
counsellors ; but we are obliged to con- 
fess, that from the peculiarity of their 
education, we fear Law^ and not Justice^ 
is too frequently uppermost in their 
minds. 

BARYTES, or Baryta, ponderous 
spar, or heavy earth. A very heavy earth 
that is seldom met with pure in nature, 
but mostly in composition with the sul- 
phuric acid. Native sulphate, os well 
as carbonate of barytes, are found in 
various parts of England, and also on 
the continent. Eight different species 
of this earth have been been enumerated. 
It forms a variety of compounds with 
different acids. See Barium. 

Sulphate of Barytes is inodorous and 
insipid. Its colour is white, with shades 
of }ellow, red, blue, and brown. It 
occurs transparent, semitransparent, or 
only translucent, and is hard, brittle, 
and heavy, its specific gravity being 
4,7- The varieties of form of its crys- 
tals are numerous. It breaks with a 
straight foliated fracture; the fragments 
have a shining, pearly, almost vitreous 
lustie. It is fu5?e(l by the blow pipe, 
and converted into a sulphuret, and 
IS soluble in sulphuric acid only. 

Artificial sulphate of barytes is used 
as u pigment, under tlie name of per^ 
manent white. 

Carbonate of Barytes is inodorous 
and insipid, hut is neverthelcbs poison- 
ous. Its colour is white, or yellowish 
gn-y ; it is translucent, with a shining 
soTttewliat resinous lustre. Its specific, 
gravity is 4,33. It may be fused into 
a white enamel by the blow- pipe, uiui 
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dissolves in diluted nitric acid. It is only 
used for making the next preparation. 

Muriate of Barytes is obtained by 
taking the carbonate of barytes, and 
the muriatic acid, of each one part, 
water three parts; to the water and the 
acid mixed together, add the carbonate 
broken in small pieces, and after the 
effervescence is finished, digest for an 
hour, then filter, and after proper eva- 
poration set the solution apart that 
crystals n^y be formed. 

Solution of muriate of Barytes is 
to be made in the following manner; 
take of muriate cfi barytes one part, 
distilled water three parts : dissolve. 
This solution possesses all the chemical 
and medicinal properties of the muriate; 
it is limpid, transparent, and colour- 
less ; hut it is rapidly decomposed by 
the earthy, metallic, and alkaline sul- 
phates, and nitrates, the alkaline phos- 
phates, borates, and carbonates, being 
precipitated in the form of a white pow- 
der. Its aflinity for sulphuric acid is so 
great, that it is capable of detecting 
0,00009 of that acid in any fluid. 

This solution is stimulant, and deol- 
struent, and in large doses poisonous. It 
wasfirbt introduced into medical practice 
as a remedy for cancerous and scrofu- 
lous affections, and afterwards its use was 
extended to syphilis. When taken in 
moderate doses, it appears to increase 
the secretion by the skin, augments 
the flow of uniie, and improves the 
tone of the system ; in large doses it pro- 
duces violent vomiting, purging, ver- 
tigo, and even death. iVledical men 
are still however divided in opinion as to 
theintrinsic importance of this medicine. 

The dose requires to be carefully 
apportioned, and very gradually in- 
creased until from five drops, which are 
sufficient at first, twenty may be tak« :i 
twice a day or more, if nausea be not 
excited. It is also sometimes used ex- 
ternally as an escharotic to fungous 
ulcers, and specks on the cornea. 

Both the carbonate and muriate of 
barytes are extremely poisonous > When 
introduced into the stomach, or ap- 
plied to wounds, they are rapidly ab- 
sorbed, carried into the circulation, and 
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occasion vomiting, convulBionf, palsy, 
pains in the stomach, hiccup, and great 
change in the features. It is highly 
necessary that great precaution should 
be taken in the administration of the 
muriate as a medicine ; and it ia 
equally essential that druggists and 
others should not confound it with 
Glauber salts. 

When these poisons have been taken, 
several glasses of a solution of Epsom 
or Glauber's salt should be given in 
the proportion of half an ounce of salt 
to a wmo quart of water. Experience 
has proved tiiat there is no better anti- 
dote for the preparations of barytes ; but 
in place of these salts, hard well-water 
may be administered with advantage. 
When we have, by these means, occa- 
sioned vomiting, and expelled, or de- 
composed the poison, and the principal 
symptoms are relieved, sugar and water, 
or any other softening drink may be 
taken ; but should the disease make 
progress, the after treatment, men- 
tioned under the article Aqua Foutis, 
must be followed. 

All the preparations of barytes, it 
should be remembered, when mixed 
with well-water, or water having Glau- 
ber’s or Epsom salts in solution, give a 
white precipitate, which is not soluble 
in water, or diluted nitric acid. Sul- 
phate of soda (Glauber’s salts) effects 
no such change in these fluids ; it is, 
therefore, impossible to confound them. 
Barytes dissolved in water changes syrup 
of violets green. 

BASALT, in natural history, is a 
hard stone of a black, grey, or some- 
times greenish colour; and on account 
of its constituent parts, and resemblance 
to /ava, has been suppo*«ed by some 
naturalists to be of volcanic origin. 
The Giant’s causeway in Ireland, and 
the famous cavern on the island of 
Staffa, are composed of basaltic columns' 
which are unrivalled in massiveness and 
grandeur. Basalt is found in various 
parts of the British dominions : in 
Cornwall, in Deiln shire, in Wales, in 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

Basalt is an excellent material for 
building houses and paving streets : it is 
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alio used by lapidaries and statuaries 
for various productions of art, as well 
as by artists in working gold and silver 
for touch or test stones. Gold beaters 
and book binders sometimes make their 
anvils of this firm and massy stone; 
basalt is also used as an ingredient in the 
manufacture of glass, especially for 
producing the common window glass 
and green bottles. 

BASILICON OINTMENT,a prc- 
paratioii of which there are three kinds 
kept in the shops : yellow y blacky and 
green. Various forms have been pub- 
lished for the preparation of these oint- 
ments. The following, although some- 
what old fashioned, are, we believe, the 
best ; 

Yellow Beuilicon, Take of yellow 
wax and yellow rosin, of each half a 
pound ; of Burgundy pitch three oun- 
ces ; of horse turpentine four ounces; 
of linseed oil ten ounces : melt first the 
rosin, to which add the wax, then the 
Burgundy pitch, and afterwards the 
horse turpentine. When the whole is 
melted and removed from the fire add 
the linseed oil : after straining let the 
ointment be stirred till it is cold. 

Black Basilicon. Take of yellow 
wax half a pound, black rosin ten 
ounces, common pitch five ounces, lin- 
seed oil ten ounces. Melt the rosin 
first, then the wax, to which add the 
pitch ; lastly, when removed from the 
fire, add the linseed oil. Strain and 
stir it until cold. 

Green Basilican, Take of yellow 
wax, yellow rosin, of each three ounces, 
of horse turpentine six ounces; of pow- 
dered verdigris one ounce ; of lard six 
ounces. Melt first the rosin, afterwards 
the wax, then the horse turpentime, to 
which add the lard ; when the whole is 
melted, strain and stir in gradually the 
verdigris. 

These ointments are generally em- 
ployed in the dressing of wounds and 
ulcers ; and for digesting and cleaiibing 
them, as well as for promoting their 
cicatrization: the first is, however, 
most commonly used. The last is an 
excellent ointment for the flesh of 
horses, and other animals ; in the course 
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of this work we shall have occasioo to 
recommend it for various purposes ia 
farriery, &c. 

When the yellow basilicon is not suf- 
ficiently active for producing healthy 
pus from wounds or ulcers, the green 
will sometimes succeed : but an addi- 
tion of one drachm of the red precipi-- 
tate of mercury to one ounce of the 
yellow ointment well mixed together, 
forms a more elegant and, in general, 
a more efficacious application. We 
consider, indeed, this mixture of so 
much importance that we shall have 
many occasions tor refer to it in the 
progress of our work. 

BASKET, a well known utensil 
made of twigs, generally of the willow, 
interwoven together. Considered as a 
measure in commerce it denotes an un- 
certain quantity : a basket of medlars 
is two bushels ; of asafeetida from 20 
to 50 pounds weight, &c. 

The ancient Britons were celebrated 
for their ingenuity in making baskets, as 
we learn both from Juvenal and Martial. 

BASKET-SALT is made from the 
water of the salt springs in Cheshire 
and other places. It differs from the 
common brine salt in the fineness of 
the grain, as well as on account of its 
whiteness and purity. But we believe 
that the difference in its quality from 
common salt is so trifling that for com- 
mon culinary purposes it is of no im- 
portance whatever. 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one 
begotten and born out of lawful wed- 
lock. By the English law all children 
born before matrimony are bastards ; 
and so also are all children born so long 
after the death of the husband that by 
the usual course of gestation they 
could not be begotten by him. But this, 
being a matter of some uncertainty, 
the law is not exact as to a few days. 

A bastard can inherit nothing, being, 
in the contemplation of the law, the 
son of nobody. Yet he may gain a 
surname by reputation, though he hat 
none by inheritance. A bastard's pa- 
rish is that in which he is born. Bas- 
tards cannot be heirs to any one ; and 
as they cannot be heirs themselves, .to 
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D^thct tiiti they haire any heirs but' 
those of their own bodies. If, there* 
fore, a bUstard purchase land and leave 
no heirs of his body, the land escheats 
to the lord. A bastard may, however, be 
siade lef^itimateby an Act of Parliament. 

BASTARD PERIPNEUMONY, 
Peripneumonia notha, or, as it has 
been by some medical writers called. 
Humoral Asthma, is a disease very dif- 
ferent from the true peripneumony ; 
it is geheratly caused by a redundance 
of serum in the lungs, which stagna- 
ting ill the extremitjes of the pulmo- 
nary vessels, produces effects very simi- 
lar to those of real influmcnation. But 
here inflammation is absent. 

In this complaint the patient is at 
first seized with a sudden coldness and 
rigor, and loses his strength very fast ; 
the countenance is pallid, and he feels 
a sensation of weariness, accompanied 
with a shortness of breath, and a spas- 
modic constriction of the lungs ; he 
has also, generally, a slight hectic fever ; 
the saliva is also ropy, the appetite is 
bad, accompanied with dejection of 
spirits, and a teasing cough : swelled 
aiicles,and increasing debility, mark the 
further progress of the disease. 

This is a very fallacious complaint: 
sometimes it terminates in sudden and 
unexpected death, and is always at- 
tended with danger. 

For the cure, or at any rate, for the 
alleviation of this disorder, large blisters 
will frequently be found serviceable, and 
may be frequently repeated. A setoii 
in the neck will be sometimes of use. 
It is of the utmost importance that the 
bowels should, in this disease, be par- 
ticularly attended to: aloetic pills ta- 
ken at bed-lime, or, if the symptoms be 
urgent, the following potion inny be ta- 
ken to keep the body soluble : take of 
senna three drachms, lemon peel two 
drachms, tartrate of potash ten grains, 
water four ounces; which must be 
poured boiling on the ingredients, and 
when cold strain the whole for one dose. 
Diuretics are also serviceable. ^ As the 
appetite is, in this disease, considerably 
defAnged, it is of great importance 
that nothing but what is ir.ost nutri- 
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c\6m should be taken ; all food should 
be avoided which is likely to produce 
flatulence. 

Beef tea (see that article) is one of 
the best liquids which can be taken 
where the patient evinces a dislike to 
solid food ; notwithstanding, all thin 
and watery slops should be avoided. 
Should thirst be a troublesome atten- 
dant, simple toast and water, or lemon- 
ade, or the juice of acid oranges, may 
be given with advantage. In some dis- 
eases of this kind, an obstinate cough 
has been sometimes relieved by a tea- 
spoonful of the expressed juice of garlic, 
given night and morning for some conti- 
nuance; but we do not think it can 
be implicitly relied on. Opiates are 
sometimes useful. A proper attention 
to diet, and to keeping the body regu- 
lar, or somewhat lax, seems to promise 
more than most other remedies in this 
disease. See Aliment, Dyspepsia, 

on/l A a'f'lllM’ A 

BASTARD PLEURISY is a kind 
of rheumatic complaint, and is known 
by a dry cough, quick pulse, and a 
difficulty of lying on the affected side, 
which last does not always happen in 
the true pleurisy. 

It generally goes off by keeping 
warm tor a few days, drinking plenty 
of diluting liquors, and observing a 
cooling regimen. Sometimes, indeed, 
it proves obstinate and requires bleed- 
ing, with cupping, and scarifications of 
the part affected. These, together with 
the use of nitrous and other cooling 
medicines, seldom fail to effect a cure. 

BAT, or Vespertilhy an animal which 
seems to fill up the chasm between 
quadrupeds and birds; with the latter, 
however, it has in common only the 
power of flying, for which it is pro- 
vided with a smooth gauzelike web, 
serving the purpose of wings. 

There are twenty-five species of this 
animal, of which only four are natives 
of Great Britain. 

The animals of this genus fly abroad 
by night, feeding on moths and noctur- 
nal insects. They are torpid during 
winter in cold countries, gathering to- 
gether in dark caverns, adhering to 
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walls, Ae,. Tliqr smsikl(«blie. 

sense of ^eidlilgr Ain\t^beir w^f 

when deprieed or their eyes. <.» 

The common bat in thi» country, is 
abont the sise of a mooia* It devours 
a multitude of:iDsects» panicularly u, 
species of uhitanothii^ch ftes'enmiti 
by niffbt in* the. months; it 

should not, therefore, be destroyed. 

The bats of warm climates are said 
to be by no means so. harmless. The 
species called the VAUPyaB, which are 
sometimes one. foot long, and the wing 
from tip to tip, expanded, four feet or 
more, are fond of human blood. Per- 
sons attacked by them are in danger of 
passing from a sound sleep into the 
sleep of death; this bat being so dex- 
terous a bletder as to insinuate its 
tongue into a vein without being per- 
ceived, it then sucks the blood till it is 
satisfied, all the while fanning with its 
wings in those hot climates in so pleas- 
ing a manner, as to cast the sufierer 
into a still sounder repose. In such 
climates where they exist it is, there- 
fore, very unsafe to sleep in the open 
air. They do not confine themselves 
to human blood ; in certain parts of 
America they destroy cattle. This 
animal is supposed to have given rise 
to the fuhles of: the Harpies amongst 
the ancients. 

BATEMAN’S DROPS, a quack 
medicine, which is certuiidy not devoid 
of importance* We are not; advocates 
for quack medicines, knowing that they 
are, for the most fmrt, impOMiti^ps upon 
the credulity of the public,, but, ne* 
vertheless, we shall lay before our read- 
ers, H fcliort account of those which have 
bt*eii long known, and of whose efficacy 
there can be no reason to doubt. 

Bateman’s Drops are prepared in the 
following manner ; take.of fresh liquor- 
ice root sliced,, of aniseeds bruised, of 
each tw,o ounces ; of water five pints* 
Boil these ingredients in the water till 
it is reduced to the measure of four 
pints ; strain off the decoction ; dissolve 
one drachm of Opium in a quart of the 
strained decoction made warm: dis- 
solve also one ounce of camphire in 
ooe<)uart ot rectified spirits of wine: 
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eftenwdt mix tbe:wbolirtog0llm» waA 
add. of 'new England leaefiw. of waldk 
valeriaot. root in, ppwdert of .each ene 
drachm, of cochineal in .powder half 
tu drachm* Shake the irt^le well to- 
gether, and. keep it in a bottle . closelw 
stopped. It anouki ' be remembeiwcr. 
that whenever any of the dtope. em 
poured out of the bottle, the whole 
should be previously, and for a slmt. 
time, well shaken. 

BatemAii’s drops are giveq piinci^ 
pally with a view to promote perspiix«K 
tion in rheumatism, and other pains 
the limbs ; and also in diarrhoeas, andl 
old and obstinate coughs. The dose is 
a large table-spoonful in a quarter of 
a pint of hot ale, or oth^ warm stima- 
lating liquor. It is usually taken en 
going to bed. 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of 
catching birds by night. 

Bat-fowling may be performed either 
with or without nets. If without nets# 
some of the company carrv poles, to 
which are bound little bundles of dry 
whisps of hav, or straw, or pieces of 
links, or hur^ dipped in pitch or rosin 
that will blaze ; others have long, poles 
rough and bushy at the upper enda, to 
knock down the birds ediicb fly eboiit the 
lights ; and others with )ong poles beolt 
the buahes, and other places, to moko 
the birds fly about the which 

th^ will always do when disturbed. 

Bat-fowling wiih .nets is performed 
as follows : two or thr^ persons carry 
lanthorns and lighted candies extended 
in one hand, and in the other bend 
small nets, something like a racket, 
which must be fixed at the end of a 
long pole to beat down the birds as they 
sit at roost; they, being surprised at 
the blazing light, will sit still till they 
are knocks down. There is also ano- 
ther method of taking birds by uigbl 
with nets, but it is not necessary met 
we should describe it. 

BATH, ill the general acceptatien 
of the term, signifies a convenient recep* 
tacle of water, adapted to the varioua 
purposes of washing or cleansing, and 
bradqg the body, either by plongk^ 
or continuing in it fur a cehain tipA» 
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i The principal varieties of baths are 
deiiktimSnBt^salt-waterffnedicatedf eoUf 
esii>#» skawert tepidt tDdrmt hott and 
liaMuf baths. 

The told bath possesses the ordinary 
tetnperature of the atniosp^re, from 
abo^ve 32 to 65 degrees of FahreDheit*8 
thermometer; the temperature between 
that end the tepid bath from 65 to 85 
ihuy be called cool; the medium tem- 
perature of the tepid is 90 ; from 95 to 
98 is denominated toarm ; and when it 
exceeds blOod heat, or the ordinary tem- 
peratiire 6f the body, «it is a hot bath, 
which is seldom usCd above 105 degrees. 
The vapour, or steam bath which may 
be considered only as a modification of 
the hot, is used from 100 to 130, which 
degree colild not be endured in a denser 
medium. 

According to the mode in which 
baths are employed, they are distin- 
guished into general and partial. 
General, when the body is plunged, or 
hnmersed in water, to which the term 
bathing is more strictly applied ; and 
when the water is thrown over the body 
by means'of an apparatus, which causes 
it to descend in a shower, it is called a 
shower bath ; when the lower part of 
the body is immersed in water, it is 
denominated hip-bath, or semicupium ; 
and when the feet only are bathed, the 
bath is called pediluvium. 

It was judiciously observed by Dr. 
Afead, that when a remedy is used tndts- 
criminately, it roust of 'necessity very 
frequently be used improperly. This 
observation cannot perhaps oe more 
justly applied than to, Bathing ; as it is 
How well ascertained, that either the cold 
or wahn-bath may be very beneficial to 
iome, and extremely injurious to others, 
according to the nature of their com- 
blaints or constitutions. Heat and cold 
therefore, are neither strengthening noi- 
debSlitating in themselves, but become 
so merely in consequence of certain 
States of the body, at the time of their 
fipplication. The same thing which 
in a strong person produces increase of 
strength, may tend immediately to 
debilitate the feeble; and a remedy 
which used with moderation, is astimu* 
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lant, becomes rapidly destructive to 
vital power in an excessive dose. These 
observations are, it must be confessed,, 
trite truisms, and as such are known 
and acknowledged by most intelligent 
persons ; but nevertheless it is of im- 
portance that they should be brought 
immediately before the reader here: 
for although they are known, it is yet to 
be feared that, in numerous instances 
relative to health, and more especially 
to bathing, they are not acted upon. 

Every one knows that the human 
body has a temperature uniformly 
above that of the atmosphere in our 
ordinary seasons: it admits of but a 
slight occasional alteration, and is 
nearly the same in the equatorial, and 
polar regions. Under the ordinary 
circumstances of health, the heat of 
the body indicates 98 degreesr of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer ; it is seldom 
materially reduced, even by sickness ; 
but in some fevers it rises as high as 
109: these alterations are unnatural, 
and are attended with a great waste of 
strength. The uniformity of tem- 
perature is sustained entirely by the 
vital powers, and the process appears to 
be carried on with the least expenditure 
of strength, when the atmospheric air 
indicates 60 dmees : eveiy material 
deviation from this point, whether of 
heat or cold, if long continued, affects 
the constitution, and produces relaxa- 
tion, or disease proportionate to the 
extent and duration of the cause. So 
that in this sense both heat and cold are 
directly debilitating powers to the 
human body. 

If the body has been for time 
exposed to a high degree of heat, the 
action of the blood vessels is increased, 
and the blood itself preserve its own 
temperature 98 degrees, by the evat^o- 
ration of perspired 0uids, both by the 
skin as well as by the luqgs. Such ex- 
penditure, however, rapidly debilitates ; 
and a bath at 60 degrees would be 
termed tonic, under such circumstances, 
by abating the excess of heat. 

If the same person had been long, 
exposed to a temperature belov^ the 
freezing point, tHo power of lifc larbuld 
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be e(|uAily excited in keeping dp tISe 
98 degrees, but in a different way ; and 
there would follow an equal waste, and 
an equal debility : the same bath would 
then prove tonic, by arresting such 
exertion of the vital powers, and giving 
ihecoDstitiitioh tiiue to regain its Wastea 
strength, — accordihgly the temperature 
of snow is sufficient for stimulating or 
exciting the healthy action of frost- 
bitten limbs. To a person chilled 
the ordinary temperature of our wthtiy 
rains, and mor^ especially if of a weak 
habit, this same bath of 60 would, 
under these cirCukndtahces, still farther 
debilitate : in such a case, a tepid bath 
only would be tonic by its direct 
stimulus. 

In very feeble persons who are not 
equal to support the expense of t^itai 
power, necessary fbr preserving the 
natural heat during printer, who are 
subject f6 cold fits, attd generally chif- 
liness, the fUrUfth bath is tonic, by an af- 
tificifal of hefift. If, however, 

the same |^^0Vaon indulge too long in 
this luxury, be acquires a quantity of 
superfluous heat which generally in- 
creases perspiration, and thus exhaitsts 
the strength. To duch persons, and in 
such a Way the warm hath is debilitating. 

Thepropnety,therefore,ofbathtng,Hrfd 
the mode of bath which may be admis- 
sible,are matters of no trifling moment ; 
arid shonld never, in disease at least, be 
adopted, without due consideration. Or 
pernapd, medical advice. 

The Ctti> BAfli. In using the 
cold bath, it is of essential importance to 
know that there is no truth in the vul- 
gar OpiiMOD, that *t is safer to enter the 
water when the body is cool, and that 
person heated by exercise And beginning 
to perspire, should wait till they are 
permtly cooled. By plunging into it 
in this stiite, an alarming imd dan- 
gerous chilliness is frequently felt, and 
the injury sustained, is generally ad- 
cribed to plufigiirg into the'bath too 
warm ; whereas it unquestioiHably arises 
from the opposite extreme. In short, it 
is a rule liable to ho exception^ that 
moderate ex^fcilse ought always to pre- 
cede cold bathing : for neither previous 
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rest, nor exer6iae to a violeht degree, 
ar^ropelr oA this Occasion. 

The duration of every cold bathing, 
applied to the whole body, ouglit, 
however, to be short, and must be 
determined by the bodily constitution, 
and the Sensations of the iridividaal ; 
for healthy persons may cOntiiiiie in it 
much longer ibaO valetudinarians ; and 
both will be influenced by the tem- 
perature of the air ; so that in summer 
if mOy be enjoyed for an hotiis^when, in 
spring, o( autuipn, one or two minutes 
may be sufficient. ITnder similar cir- 
cOAistaAces, Cold water acts on aged 
and lean persons with more violence, 
than on the youiig and corpulent ; hence 
the former, even in the hottest days of 
summer, can seldom with safety remain 
in the bath longer than a quarter of an 
hour I while the latter are generally 
able to sustain its impressions for a 
much longer perilKl. 

The be^ad should first cotne in con- 
tact with the Water, either by immer- 
sion, by being showered upon, or by 
covering it for a minute with a wee 
cloth,' and then plunging head foremost 
into the water. 

As the immersion will be less felt 
when it is effected suddenly, and as it 
is of consequence that die first impres- 
sion should be uniform over the body, 
the bath ought not to be entered slhwly 
or timorou»y, but with a degree ot 
boldness. A contrary method in some 
constitutions is dangerous, as it propels 
the blood from the lower to the upper 
parts of the body, and thus predisposes 
to a fit of apoplexy. For these reasons 
the shower bath is attended with consi- 
derable advantages, because it trans- 
mits the water quickly over the whole 
body, and consequently is more con- 
sistent with the rules before luentidned. 

The morning is the proper time for 
using the cold bath, unless it be in'a 
river; in which case the afternoon, or 
from one to two hours before suu-set 
will be more eligible. On the whole, 
one hour after a Tight breakfast, or two 
hours before, or fonr hours after dinner, 
are the best periods of the day for this 
purpose. 

n i 
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Whfle the hither is in the water, be 
ihouM not remain inactive, bnt apply 
brisk and general friction, and move 
his arms and legs, to promote the cir- 
culation of the fluids from the heart to 
the extremities. It should not be for* 
gotten that it is extremely imprudent 
to continue in the water till a second 
chilliness attacks the body. 

Immediately after leaving the bath, 
it is necessary that the bather, with the 
assistance of another person for dis* 
ptitch, should wipe his body dry with a 
coarse clean cloth. ‘He should not 
afterwards sit inactive, or enter a car- 
riage, unless warmly clad, and wearing 
flannel next the skin ; if season and 
circumstance permit, it will be more 
proper, and highly beneficial, to take 
gentle exercise till the usual circula- 
tion, and the customary action of the 
muscles, he restored. 

The best place for cold bathing is 
the sea, or a clear river : and where 
neither of these can be conveniently 
had, we recommend the shower bath. 

The principal advantages to be ex- 
pected from cold bathing in a medical 
point of view, are either the reduction 
of excessive heat, or the producing of 
a salutary re-action of the system. In 
the former it has been found useful in 
seveml fevers, where the temperature 
of the body is increased above the 
natural titandard ; but affusion in those 
cases is riiore advisable, and more 
efficacious in reducingthemorbid tem- 
perature than immersion ; this prafctice 
will of course require considerable 
judgment and attention,and will depend 
upon the following circumstances. In 
fevers, the cold aflusion must not be 
employed in the cold stage. As soon 
as the hot fit is formed, the cold affu- 
sion Is to be used immediately, and 
repeated occasionally. In the sweating 
stage it is to be cautiously avoided. 

The fevers in which this practice has 
been adopted with advantage, are ty- 
phus, intermittents, and scaHatina. 

The cold bath is also said to have 
cured Manus, or locked jaw ; epilepsy, 
hytlrophoBia, and insanity. But how- 
we do, not believe that in these 
too 


cases it can « be implicitly relief on. 
In nervous diseases too, the cold, bath 
has sometimes been of service. 

In gouty and rheumatic complaints^ 
in diseases of the hip joint, lumbago, 
or sciatica, after the removal of those 
complaints by the use of the vapour, 
or hot bath, and in conjunction with 
other remedies, the alternation of the 
cold with the vapour bath, fortifies the 
constitution aga'nst a return of guch 
attacks. In gouty inflammation, the 
application of cold water has been 
much recommended by Dr. Kinglake, 
a physician of undoubted talents, but 
it, is, notwithstanding, by no meang 
generally adopted, it should be made 
with great caution, if at all. 

The cold bath is injurious, when the 
powers of life are very considerably 
reduced, and the heat of the body 
below the natural standard. In general 
plethora, or a fuinen of , the vessel#, 
and in inflammatory diseases of the 
more important viscera, such aa,.tb^ 
heart, the lungs, the liver, &c. the 
cold bath is esteemed injurious,, how- 
ever high the feverish heat wluch ac- 
companies such diseases may be raised. 
The unconquerable diead whiith cold 
bathing sometimes inspires, and which 
no effort of the mind can overosmct 
forbids the Jise of it. Numhers of^io- 
:valids, delicate females# puiiy,«rio]My» 
and. young ofaildfen, whq crowd, the 
watering j^aces in the bathing sasaeo, 
are materially injured by tfaeunadviaed 
and iqfttdicioQs. yse wf ^this ApeMrful 
application. . > 

Sea-Batbiwo has fieqwoally' tw- 
ceived the credit:* of a core iwhioh \wa8 
entirely owing to the change of cm; 
and many tiroes unsiisbcctedly, "the 
gradual and permanent application of 
the cold bath has laid the foundatidihof 
many chronic diseases. < its utility; in 
scrofula, and glandular swellings of 
the neck, is extremely doubtful. The 
mufioUs tendency of eea*batbiiig, 
wMre the patient’s vital powers <are to 
deficient • that re-acti^n does not follow 
the immersion, admits of no questwo. 
The use, howeveis of the tepid saH- 
watev bath, or indeed of sea^bathuig 
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iUeIfy fi^hen the water it warm, (ie;) 
b^tweeri 6D and 80 degrees of heat, it 
in many cates beneficial, when a cold- 
er temperature wouki be decidedly inju* 
riout. 

It may be tatisfactory to know, that 
Hi aitCiations distant from ' the shore, 
Wh^re sea-^water cannot be had, artifi^ 
era/ sea-iooter; made by dissolving a 
JifOufid of bay salt in four gallons of 
firOsh '"water, possesses all the properties 
df the watOrof the ora, a small portion 
of sulphate of magnesia excepted. 
TifeStioWBB^BATH. Thecold shower- 
bath Istess'alanningto nervous persons, 
afttd' less lisbie to produce cramps, than 
cold immersion ; it may be considered as 
the best and safest mode of cold- bath- 
ing, and is recommended in some ner- 
vous complaints with good effects. 

It has afforded relief in some cases 
of insanity : whilst the cold shower 
WaO'poaHrtg* upon the patient’s head, 
the whOle^’^body was immersed in a 
t^rm bath. 

Tub Cool-Bath is that in which 
the water exceeds the temperature of 
^ degiees, and till it arrives at 85. A 
bath of this temperature is seldom em- 
ployed^ except prepavatory to the 
cold-bath. best prefmration for 

cold-bathing, is to begin with a warm, 
then a tepid, and afterwards a cool- 
both ; after this course, the bather may 
in geneml plunge with safetv into the 
coidjbatb. In mort casea a bath every 
second day from the commencement 
01^*31110 warm-bathing, to the end of a 
fortnight, will be sufficiently frequent ; 
afterwards the cold immersion may be 
continued daily; but the bather should 
never remain above two or three 
minutes in the water. 

Thb Tbpid^Bath;. On immersing 
the* body in a tepid bath, which takes 
its range. from 65 to 95 degrees, no 
striking sensation eiihiier of heat pr cold 
ia felt. The sensation of heat or cold, 
wbreh a person may feel on immersion 
in wsater, wiil ; depend ^ upon the degree 
of heat or cold to which the body has 
bean previously exposed,, or on the 
/^ulsl heat at which Jhe body 

ssi^flbura person much chilled, will, 
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Co' entering the tepid-bath, feel the 
water warm, while another who has 
been heated by exercise, will find it 
seoaibly cold. 

The tepid-bath is attended with se- 
veral advantages : the surface of the 
skin is by it freed from that scaly 
matter, which always collects more or 
less in the healthiest person ; the pores 
of the . skin being thus free, the natural 
perspiration is promoted, the limbs are 
rendered supple, and any btifftsess which 
may have been produced by exertion, 
or fatigue is rdinoved. Such immer- 
sion has been found* to allay thirht ; a 
proof that aquaiitity of water isahborbcd, 
and enters the body through the skin. 

The tepid-bath seems the best 
adapted to the purposes of cleanliness, 
and healthy exercise. To delicate fe- 
males, and young children, it is of pri- 
mary importance. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the common practice 
of mothers and nurses in washing < i)tU 
dren, no matter how sickly or unw ell, 
with cold water, under the idea of bra- 
cing the constitution : wheieas, the 
tepid-bath, or even the use of tepid 
water alone, is not only the ma^t agree- 
able, but the most proper fluid to ex- 
cite the energies of the system in young 
children. 

^ That a due attontion to a strict pu- 
rity of person is of the utmost impor- 
tance can not be denied. When the 
matter thrown out upon the surface of 
the skin, is suffer^ to accumulate, 
perspiratioD is obstructed, and this mat- 
ter is, with justice, supposed to give 
rise to a variety of cutaneous and other 
disorders, which may be prevented, as 
they jire now known to ^ cured, by 
bathing in simple warm water. We, 
therefore, cannot too strongly recoai|> 
mend the tepid bath. 

4ffitsion with tepid water, h»is gene- 
rally the same result, except, that if 
the body continue exposed to the air 
after the affusion, a sensation of cold is 
produced, which ought to be avoided, 
by’ wiping dry the upper part of the 
body when rising out of the bath, whilst 
tbe lower extremities are still covered 
with the water. 
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ThQ tepid affusiop if ap{dicab)e .,to 
all the jto vliich the. cold affu. 

fudp may be applied,, and if, geoej^Uy 
preferred when there is ddab^ of tl^e 
strength being safficmt to prod utce the 
ra*action, (i* e,! the glpw of beat .eype^ 
fienced after the cold immersion. It 
possesses very co.nsiderahie efficacy s it 
18 safe, easy of application, ip a high 
degree grateful, and may be extended 
to almost the whole class of febrile dif- 

easeSi, ^ 

The of tepid bathing for infants 
has been already mentioned; the ad- 
vantages of this bathing to pregnancy, 
are not confined to lightening the load 
of gestation, but extend even to the 
veiy hour of delivery. The great teo- 
sluM of the body from the increasing 
bulk of the foetus is prevented* the 
bowels are preserved in a free state; 
and above all, a pliability of fibre is 
created, which diminishes resistance, 
lessens the pains, and shortens the pe- 
riod of actual parturition, and by these 
means, secures frpm danger the objects 
of our tenderness in the most interest- 
ing moments of their lives. 

During the period of puberty, which 
with females is usually completed , in 
about two yearsj, 8.ea-b^thing sliiuild b^ 
avoided, but the tepid-bath may, at 
ihis timCj, bp used witp gres^t adva^tpge. 

There can be jiulp doubt that hu- 
man existence by tepid-bathipg^ 
j:»erance, pod proper exprci|p, rpay'^^e 
ii. ide more agreeable, apd b^ pi^- 
Iniiged. 

1'iiE Warm-Bath, Op entpripg a 
bnth from 95 to 98 degrees ap agfCi^ 
iilile sensation of warmth is experiencf;a, 
and this sensation is more striking in 
proportion as the body has b^cn pre- 
viously cooled. Xhe frequency of tho 
pulse is always decreased, ihsoiutfcb 
that a natural pulse lias, after iminer- 
^ioh for one' hour and a half* l>ccn re- 
duced nearly twenty strokes jn a ppi- 
iiiite; the aiiimal heat is also in most 
c kses diminjl^d ; the absolute weight 
« f the body , ifter iinraersion is found 
to be increased, notwithstanding the 
perspiration wbicb com.monly takes 
]i1acc. The patient feels languid, and 


a. desire to repose, although the spirita 
l^re exhilarate and any previous irri- 
J^bil.ity ellayed. 

, It has beep generally tjhought, that 
one constant eirect of the warm bath 
jfli to relea^ end debilitate the body, but 
tbU idea it now admitted to be foumlc^ 
10 nust^e. Some partlcaJar conati- 
iutiopa may be I^o alfected, boi this bas 
been attributed either to the boat pf 
the batb having been too great fortbein, 
or the^ipiipersion having beep coutipumi 
for too long a time. 

At Bath ipany of, the guides remain 
for several hoqrs every mprniiig nearly 
up to the peck in the warm bath, without 
being either relaxed or weakened by it, 
but on the contrary, they are, in gene- 
ral, a robust, vigorous, and long-lived 
race of persons. 

When the warm bath is intended to 
produce increased perspiratiqn, it is 
best employed in the evening, when the 
immersion should pot exceed ten mi- 
nutes, and the patient should be rer 
moved froni the bath to a warm bed. 
w hap it IS not intended to excite perspi ra- 
tioi),any timc,frpman houif after breakfast 
till dipner will be proper in these cases 
thp bathing mi^y be prot|'^cte^p to 
or twenty . minutes, .according to the 
feelings of tb,e |j(pUeut; gentle exercise 
in thje oppp ajr should be afterwards 
employed* It is ap error to suppose 
tbpt pfi/sops wbp h^e iipmersed 
ip'ibe^arm are mbVc^Iiable af^er- 
w^rj|s %o tSKp cold : .^ir ^be body is 
better ,able to resist the action^ of cold 
icnmediqt^y coming out of a warm 
bu^ thqn perhaps in other , given 
situation. 

The w, arm-bath, bewdes ita use as an 
ablution, has been beueiSciul in St. Vi- 
tus’s dance, strangulated Hernia, Te- 
tanus, the lufluenza, discuses of the 
skin, i&c. £^0* 

Warm Medicated or Sul- 
phur B^th. When ^is is employed 
it is generally supposed that the im- 
pregnating mattery produce, on the sys- 
tem, effects similar to those which 
would follow their internal exhibition; 
that ill some instances this is the case 
cannpt be denied; but in most castt 
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the effect is veiy trifling. Immersion 
in a sulphureous warm bath commonly 
produces an increased perspiration ; 
Und a similar use of a chalybeate bath 
Ospecidlly, if it contain any aluminous 
impregnation, is followed by a corru- 
gation of the skin, and an increased 
action of the vessels. These can be rea- 
dily explained ; btit it is not easy to 
conceive how alkkline, or earthy salts, 
should produce any remarkable effect : 
for it 18 nOt known that they can enter 
the system by the pores of the skin ; 
indeed, that they are not absorbed is evi- 
dent from theCircumstance that even sea- 
water will allay thirst, merely by wet- 
ting the suiface of the body with it: 
it is, therefore, reasonable to conclude 
that the advantages of sea-watCr over 
fresh, as a bath, have been much exag- 
gerated, and depend rather On irrita- 
tion of the skin than upon any absorp- 
tion of tbe materials. It should not 
be forgotten also, that the warm salt~ 
ifiater bath has been found injurious in 
almost every species of cutaneous dis- 
orders, in Cdhsequence of the irritation 
prodiaced by the particles of salt depo- 
sited on the skin.^ 

This kind of bath hko been found 
decidedly beneficial in many diseases 
of the WD, particularly in children, 
in surfeit, in elephantiasis, leprosy. 

The foirbwihg r^pefor am^icated 
bath 'bus been succesrfblly used in a 
variety of cutaneous di8or<jer8,''from the 
slighti^t eruption on the fade and akin 
to tfie most obstinate sdoribulic com- 
plaints' approaching to leprosy. It is 
said to be the medicated bath used by 
Buoi^apaflie, and is prepared thus : 

To produce wkter similar to that of 
the Source Royal at Bareffe^ tkke for 
every gaTlbn of #ater which you wish 
to impregnate^ two grains of alum» two 
grains of carbonate of lime, two grains 
of hard Spanish Map, four 'grains of 
iiiuriate of soda, twenty grains of dried 
carbonate of soda, and nkteen grains 
of the^ sulphuret of potash ; grind the 
materials together^ and boil them in 
as much water as will dissolve them ; 
e.tir them over the fire till the sulpha- 
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rated hydrogen gks is disengaged, which 
is known by a stnell similar to rotten 
eggs; then mix the ingredients with* 
the water-bath previously prepared. 
When this combination is fornied, and 
the proper degree of heat added, we may 
exp^ every salutary effect by this arti- 
ficial water as certainly as if used at 
its natural source. 

Tan Hot-Bath is that which has a 
temperature of 98 or 100 degrees, and 
is occasionally increased to >10 or 120 
and upwards, according to the parti- 
cular nature of the^case, and the con- 
stitution of the patient. No prudent 
person, however, should have recourse 
to a hot bath without medical advice. 

The effects of the hot bath differ in 
several particulars from those of the 
warm bath. ' The sensation of heat ex- 
perienced on entering a bath above 98 
degrees is, in general, veiy striking and 
permanent. The pulse is increased in 
frequency and force; the superficial 
veins become turgid ; the face is flush- 
ed ; the respiration quicker than natu- 
ral, and sometimes hurried and labo- 
rious ; and the perspiration is increased. 
If the heat of the bath much exceed 
98 degrees, or if the immersion be con- 
tinued beyond a few minutes, the de- 
termination of blood to llie head is 
greatly increased ; the arteries of the 
neck and; temples throb 'violently; a 
sensation of anxiety at the breast comes 
on th^teltfing suffocation ; the person 
groMre' giddy aM feels a fluttering at the 
heart. If these warnings of approaching 
danger be not attended to, the bather 
soon becomes insensible, and is carried 
off by apoplexy. 

Frpm the effects produced by the 
hot bath, it appears that this remedy is 
a powerful stimulant, to be employed 
only in cases where the ordinary sti- 
mulantaare ineffectual, accordfngiy it is 
seldom resorted to in medical practice ; 
and Almost the only cases in which the 
general hot bath is employed, are 
those of confirmed and obstinate palsy ; 
but its use is now almost superseded, 
except at Bath and some other hot 
springs, by the vapour bath. See below 
and the article Bath Wateus. 
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Waiter, of this high to^jperitore ii fer^, irbero m ^dctemiilAtioO' to^ th^ 
aearoely over employed in the way of akin is partitolarly desirable. The 
aiffbaion, nor is such an application more general and immediate effects of 
likely to be attended aritH advantagerf this bath in fever is, that it disposes to 
except in some paralytic affections' of a calm and sound sleep, and regulates 
the limbs : in the^e cases it is not an- the discharge by the skin : the increiM 
usual at fiuM, and other hot springs, to of the symptoms, sooner or later hi ' the 
pump the hot water on the affected limb, evening, is lessened, if not prevented ; 
By this dry pumping, as it is generally the head' is preserved from deliriumt 
called, the hot water is applied to the and thO'symptoms are moderate, till 
affect^ parts, under a higher tempera- the disease terminates. It has been 
turethan when it is drawn off into the re- also found beneficial in inflammation 
aervoirscommonlyemployedforbathiiig. of the bowels, complaints of the liver. 

The YapoOr-BatiI, used in this bydrocephalns, dropsy, glandular swet*- 
country, is simple in construction and lings of the neck, calculous complaints, 
effectual in it^ application. It is an gout, leprosy, white swelling, stran- 
apparatus to which the steam of boil- gulated hernia, several affections of 
ing water, either simple or medicated, the skin, &c. 

is conveyed through pipes from a com- The temperature necessary for the 
mon digester or steam-boi/er, modelled vapour-bath, and the time for using, 
from one invented by the honourable and remaining in it, must depend upon 
Basil Cochrane. In this apparatus the the purpose for which it is designed, 
stimulant power of heat is modified and From ten minutes to a quarter of -an 
tempered by the moisture diffused hour is, in general, sufficient; b,ilt 
through the air ; and as the elastic va- there may be cases where half an hour, 
pour, like air, is a less powerful con- or even an hour may be necessary ; the 
ductor of beat than a waterv fluid, the temperature from 1 10 to ISO. 
effect of vapour in raising toe tempera- The best time for using this bath is 
ture of the body is much less than that in the morning, or at any period be- 
of the hot bath. Its heating effects are fore dinner ; after the body it properly 
aljBo further, diminished by the copious dried and cubbed, the cool air is grate- 
penspiratiou which ensues ; so that', on ful and perfectly safe ; there is no dan- 
€veryaqcdunt,thevap6nr-bsthi8sitfor,it ger whatever from cold: we are less 
being, in most cases, more efilBCtoal liable to take cold after wartai and va- 
than ttie hot-water bath, and may be pour bathing than at any other time, 
employed with success where the hot- It must not' be condiioed, however, 
bath would be attended with danger, that immediate exposure to external 
It may be applied also to the whole, air, in all circumstances, after warm 
or to any. part of the body. To effec- or ;vapou,r bathing, is safe : there araea- 
tuate this, the steam it conveyed from ceptions in several states of dMhSes, 
the digester, or steam-pot, through a where the object is to insure and in- 
leaden tube into a waggon-roof frame, crease perspiration, lit such cases it is 
which may be made of hoops of whale- obviously our business to remove tbe^- 
bone, wood, or cane, forming a cradle, tisnt to bed. But when the bath is 
resembling that us^ by auiwCna to tised for cleanlraess, refreshment, or as a 
k^ji the weight of the bed cloines from luxury, the rule admits of no eScep- 
1 pressing on fractured limbs, which is tion. 

liddbvff^ihe patient in bed, precisely We will here recapitulate, for the 
as the ctodle over the fracthred limb, advantage of our readers, 6ur directions 
under a blanket, or other coverings to on the important subject of bathing 
coh'^pe the steam. . generally : 

The Vapopr-bath hss been lately Whenever the cold bath is deemed 
stroiigly recomttiedded in all cases of proper, the warm, tepid, and cool bsth, 
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the patiep^ f^old reqaain the prft 
Bud aecciqd 4iaie« for ten minutes, and 
only imn^erbe, tlie body for a .minute or 
two, when be proceeds . tp use tbe.cold 
hath. The bather^, should always go 
into the cold bath when warm, and 
seldom.exeeed one plunge.; whiqh pro* 
duces, ^'olowing and healthful appear- 

I the cp|intepance,,and an addi- 
low pf spirits; when, these are 
dpped, the cold bath should 
r^at^ In spipe^ cases, at- 
with a fulness pf habit, it may 
ssary to bleed, or. take- a dose of 
le, previously to tne use of the 
oatn, in hysteria, epilepsy, insanity, 
hydrophobia, and other convulsive dis- 
orders, the cold bath has been used 
with advantage; but in these complaints 
it should be used during the paroxysm. 

In all disorders affecting the head 
adth pain^ giddiness, sense of fulness, 
hydrocephalus, and deafness ; in all 
diseases of the breast, in asthma, ca- 
tarrh, water on the chest, and every 
species of consumption, in indigestion, 
(dyspiepsia) chronic pains in the sto- 
macKatui bowels, ;n all internal in- 
flammations, ^f the liver, spleen, kid- 
ney^ intestines, &c. ; in gout, rheu- 
matism, diseases of the joiuts, sprofula, 

g landular swplliims, .{q every ikind of 
ropay, and in alX eruptive and cuta- 
nepus diseases, jn early infancy, in evety 
period pf pmoanpy, a(sd> }n advanced 
life, the cold oath is injurious, , 

On lbo oUiar hand, the warm and 
vapour bath properly i^ulated, will 
be Amnd principal agents iq tl^ cure of 
mostpf the foregoing disorders; in erup* 
tipnsof every kind ; in, oedcmatua swell- 
ings pf the limhlt io stiffness, and con- 
traotiona of the joints; in all those disor- 
der called nervous ; in every case, re- 
€}uiring a coiirse of omrcory ; in early 
infancy, in the latter period of preg- 
eupcy, and in the decline of life to. the 
vast stage, pf existjenc^, the warm end 
yappur bath piay bp used with advan- 
tage and safety. In a plethoric state 
of the 'hojdy# Of where .there ip 
determination to tlie hcadt previously to 
the use of the warm or vapour Wth, 
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ha jremoye .the 

]^ethpro»rQr to rulieve the hetid., 

. It now only renuiins to makh a few of>- 
servatjons relative, to ^public butbtng, 
jElofitmg,jbaths are stationed in^ difle- 
rent parts of the river haihes, ^tp ac- 
commodate those persons of the metro- 
polis who ploy be desirous, of bathiUg^ 
but the trouble and inconvepience of 
procpe^ing to them, .prevents ^t^eir be- 
ing usi^ to any great extent : .a ^com- 
mon .practice with many of riie^ 
of London is to hire a boaf, and the 
waterman attends them w^cr^v^r th'i^ 
go; but.it is obvious that such bath- 
ing is dangerous, and can only 1^ 
adopted by persons who can swim. 'A 
more common, but a more disgustitig 
method, is to bathe ip the New iliver ; 
here, in the summer, in th^ neighbour- 
hood of Islington and Newington (Sreen^ 
great numbers plunge daily into tl^e 
aqueduct to the great annoy apce of the 
passengers on its banks, apd to the dis- 
grace , of the New River Company, wbo 
permit such ablution in a stream ffom 
which such a large portion of the me- 
tropolis obtains that fluid so useful, npy, 
so emutial to life. Surely if such ihdc- 
Cfucie^.cannot, be prevented, it would 
ik deserving tbo attention of the fint 
metropolis in the world, to prorid^ a 
cappl, or streaiu. fpr thp bathiPg of fit 
inhabitapts, where no decen^ wdufd 
be shockedt and wberea.fii^eia^' 
may secure agaiust acciaents iHrom 
di;owBiDg, gnd where also, .a constant 
change of the water may be effected, 
so as to. make this exercise, and ijiode 
of ablution, both pleasanL saliibnoui, 
and safe. 

From what has been said it is evi- 
dent that all slqgnmir .water niust 
be improper for bathing : it should 
either ,that of a riyer, a riiniiihg stream, 
or the sea* Or,, if it be that of a baih 
ip a ppvate house, the water should be 
changed every di^. No lead ouj;ht, 
by any meifos, to form the lining, of a 
bath, ^ ^ 

Bathing is not permi tted in tbeTtmiui^s, 
syt ,Lopdqu> before a certain hour iu the 
evepi^, opr after.a per^iri hour in the 
morning. 
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BATHING OF HORSES hftt not, and from 92 to 94 in the cross bath, 
as far as the practice has been hitherto They are of course very celebiisted. 
carried, had much effect in any dis- Chemical analysis, shows the water 


case to which the horse is liable* It 
can scarcely, however, be doubted that 
the judicious application of cold, as 
well as warm bathing, must be, in many 
cases, of service. The diseasesto which 
it may be applied with the greatest 
chance of success, are those termed 
spasmodic, and which have resisted all 
other remedies. Cold bathing for 
horses in health, is unquestionably of 
service, by cleansing the^ skin, and ex- 
citing the action m the surface ; but 
the horse should be immediately after- 
wards either rubbed dry, or gently 
ridden till he become so : the last is 
beyond a doubt the preferable mode. 

BATH WATER. This water arises 
from springs almost in the centre of 
Bath, in Somersetshire, one of the most 
elegant, and well-built cities in the 
world. There are three principal 
springs iii this city, namely, the King’s 
Bath, the Cross Bath, and the Hot 
Bath : all within a short distance of each 
other, and emptying themselves into 
the nver Avon, after having passed 
through the several baths. Their sup- 
ply is so copious, that all the large 
r^rvoirs us^ for bathing, are filled 
every evening with fresh water from 
their respective fountains. In ' their 
sensible and medical properties, ^ there 
is but a slight difference. In Specific 
gravity, the water of the Kiog^ or hot, 
and that of the cross bath, exceed all 
other cold or warm springs in that city, 
the former being one-tenth, the latter 
one-twelfth part of a thousand heavier 
than the water in the Avon. 

These waters have a higher tempera- 
ture than any other in Britain, and are 
the only springs which are sensibly hot 
to the touch. All other waters in this 
island being below the temperature of 
the human body. The temperature of 
the king*8 bfitli, which is usually pre- 
ferred for drinking, is, when fresh drawn 
in the glass above 1 16** ; that of the 
cross bath 112*. But after flow'ing 
into the spacious baths, it is generally 
from 100 to 106 in the hotter baths, 
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to contain a quantity of calcareous 
salts, which render it hard, and unfit 
for domestic purposes ; that it holds in 
solution but little, if any neutml alka- 
line salts, and therefore is scarcely 
saline ; that it is in a very slight degree 
impregnated with carbonic acid ; in a 
still slighter with iron, abd, as it appears, 
only when hot from the spring ; and 
that it holds suspended a small portion 
of siliceous earth. 

From the trivial powers which the 
most industrious chemical analysis has 
been able to detect in Bath water, and 
the active and decided advantages 
which are found to result from its use 
in a variety of diseases, there can be no 
doubt that it possesses an energy which 
we are yet incapable of tracing ; for we 
are not justified in attributing its effi- 
cacy to the heat alone, although no 
doubt that has a considerable share. 

The diseases for which these witters 
are resorted to, are very numerous ; in 
most of them the bath is used, whilst 
the water is' taken as an internal medi- 
cine. The general indications for the 
use of this medicinal water, are iti cases 
where a gentle stimulus is required. 
The cases to which it is more particu- 
larly suited, ate mostly of the chronic 
kind. It it recommended in chlorosis, 
in complicated diseases, brought on by 
^ long residence in hot climates, affect- 
ing the secretidn of the bile, the func- 
tions of the stomach, and alimentary 
> anal ; iu dyspepsia, from a long cdfirse 
of high and intemperate Hvirig ; ' in 
jaundice, in gUut, rheumatftm unat- 
tended with inflammation, and several 
disorders which give rise to many 
varieties of palsy. 

From what has been said relative to 
bathing, in a preceding article, it be- 
comes the less necessary to enlarge here. 
A patient labouring under any particu- 
lar disease, would scarcely venture on 
a course of bathing in this water, or of 
drinking it without consulting some 
medical practitioner. 

BAUME DE VIE, a quack medi- 
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long known to the British public* 
and is thought of so much importance 
by the faculty, as to be now Admitted 
into the JLondon Pharixiacopceia, under 
the name of compound decoction, of 
Moes. It is prepared in the following 
manner : take of extract of liquorice* 
half an ounce* subcarbonate of potash* 
two scruples* extract of spiked aloes 
powdered* of ^ myrrh powdered* aud 
saffrqn* of each one drachm* of water 
one pint. BoU together down to twelve 
duidounces* and strain ; then add of 
c'ompound tincture of cardamoms* four 
Iluidounces. 

Baume de Vie is gently cathartic and 
emeiiagogue* It may be given with 
advantage in habitual cosliveness, dys- 
pepsia* hypochondriasis* jaundice and 
chioiosls* in the dose of from half a 
duidounce to two Suidounces* taken 
in the morning. 

BAY-BEKRIES* the seeds of the 
I^aurel*e,4^artts nobilie^ are imported 
from Italy* and other countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean* They are 
stimulant and carminative* and were 
formerly given in flatulent cholic* hys- 
teria* and obstructed ^menstruation* but 
their, inter ual* as well as ea^ternal use is 
now almost wholly, abandonee^ They 
are, however, frequently giyeo to horses 
and cat Me* as an aromatio stimulant* in 
diarrhoea* and other disorders of the 
stomach aiul bowels,, dose in pow- 
der to these animals* jsrfrom one to two 
Quajces; but they era more frequently 
(lombined with other .medicinas* Bay 
berries , are an ingredient in the sto-. 
tquQjljac powder of farriers* calM in the 
shops* jOiupente^ whicli see* 

B^^t^ALT* a kind of brownish 
impure salt* obtained in, France* Italy* 
and other countries* by evaporating 
sea-water in clay pits. The principal 
pqrt*^ )jo]fvever, of the buy salt which is 
sold in Great Britain* is of home manu- 
facture* being a coarse grained crystal- 
lized salt* made dirty by powdereil tur- 
key umber* or some such colouringmate- 
rial* to imitate the foreign article. The 
only utility which this salt oppears to 
possess* beyond that of the common 
fincrgrained salt universally found in 
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the shops* ii^ that it dissolves more 
alowly by moisture* and therefore is 
better calculated for the salting of fish* 
and other animal matter, which cannot 
be wholly covered with brine. The 
constituent parts of both are the same* 
vix. soda and muriatic acid ; its com- 
men chemical uanie is therefore* muri- 
ate ff soda. See Soda and Salt. 

BAY-TREE* or JLauruSi is an ele- 
gant tree, of which there are thirty-four 
species, chiefly natives of thg East aud 
West Indies* or South America* and 
one or two of*the south of Europe. 
The following are Ae chief. 

Laurue nobiUs^ Laurel* an ever- 
green* a native of Italy* and the south 
of Europe* is cultivated in this country* 
and is common in our gardens and 
shrubberies. It flowers in April and 
May ; it is a handsome evefgreeh* and 
although it generally appears as a 
shrub in England, yet in its native soil 
and climate it rises to twenty or thirty 
feet in height. Tlie bark is smooth* 
and on the younger branches* of an 
green olive colour. The leaves are 
Ignceolate* about three inches long*. 

an inch and a half broad, and of a 
deep green colour. This is the laurel 
of honorary memory* the distinguished 
favourite of Aj^llo but its medical 
uses are of no great moment. See 
Bat-Berries. Water disdlled from 
tlie leaves* shews traces of . Prussic 
Acid*, the roost powerful of poisons; 
see, that, article ; we have heard of 
sheep being destroyed by eating them ; 
the use of tliem in pastry should there- 
fore be avoided. 

This laurel is best propagated bylayers. 

Laurue CiMamomum* Cinnamon 
Trek* is a native of Ceylon* growing 
iu great ahuiidance in many parts of 
the island* particularly near Coin mba. 
It also grows plentifully in Malabar* 
Cocliin China, Sumatra* and the east- 
ern islands. It has been cultivated in 
tjie Brazils* the Mauritius, and other 
places. France is partly supplied from 
Guiana. It seldom rises above thirty 
feet in height ; has a slender branch- 
ing trunk* covered with a brown 
ash-coloured cuticle * from the root 
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^ii' fiiii'iSkibet of oooken, v^hich wnt^ tvith orhicirit coiiici'‘over^«iid in 
bush rouOd ^ trunk. The ^hiob, being henvier than water, it sinks* 
ate "from six to nine inches in This oil is too often adu derated with 
!^th, oblong, pointed, and trinerved ; spirits of wine, or expressed oil; if with 
they have a spicy 'odour, and u hot taste the former, on dropping it into water, 
W|ien rubbed and cheWed. the water will become miHcy ; if with 

Ten varieties of this tree have been the latter, by dropping it into spirits of 
th^Ofnerated, four of which only are wine, the expressed Oil wrll separate* 
sitid to be barked: viz. iht sharp sweet These tests will he found nseful for 
cinnamon^ which is the finest sort.-— determMnff the genuineness of edmost 
HMke Cinnamon^ similar to the first. — all essential oils* when adulterated 'with 


Cafnphoratsd cinnamon^ so named from 
its smelting of camphor, and the root 
yielding camphor by distillation ; and 
hdttet astringent Cinnamon, 

■** The trees which grow in the valleys 
in a iVhite sandy soil, are fit to be 
b^ked when four of five years old, 
But those in a wet Soil, or in shady 
places, require to be seven or eight 
y^afs of age. The bark is good for 
nothing, if the tree be older than eigh- 
teen years. It was formerly propagated 
sphclies of pigeon, which ate the 
fmt, and voided the seed^ but it tt now 
fIMed from the berries regularly sown. 

The ‘burking of the cinnamoh-tree, 
^kMiYnehces early in May, and continues 
until October. Branches of three years 
e)d, arw selected, and lopped off with a 
plhkiifhg knife, or bill book. A longi- 
tUdihdl incision is made through the 
bifk on both sides of the shoot, so that 
H oan be gradually loosened, and taken 
dff entire, ^forming hollow cylinders. 
It- is then tied up in bundles, and re- 
mains twenty-four hours, by which a 
fitraiCntatidn is produced, which facili- 
tafiSs the separation of ^ epidermis, 
^hich, with the green pulpy matter 
under it, is carefulTv scraped off. The 
bark no# soon dries,’ contracts, and 
dMtImes the quilled form, after which 
Ilia Smaller pieces are put within the 
togar; - The cinnamon is then tied up 
bf i^bilfldles of SOlbs. weight. It is 
this country in bags, or 
#Cig1liiifg d^lbs. each, and in 
riviug it, black pepper is mixed with 
the balOff to pteketve the cinnamon. 

^ ^'0i/ ^*’}ciiennmon is prepared^ by 
the ' bark in < sea- water fcr 
fUe^ttliy^.lhefir distilKng with a slow 
fire, and seimrating the oil from the 
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spirits of fotMe, or expressed oiis. • But 
if the essential oils are adulterated with 
one another, we know of no criterion to 
detect the adulteration, .except * the 
smell and taste. 

Cinnamon has a fragrant odour, and 
a pungent aromatic taste. The bes^. is 
rather pliable, and breaks into splinters, 
it is commonly of a browner colour than 
cassia, and considerably thinner. 

Cinnamon bark is astringent, cordial, 
and tonic ; hence it is found efiieoeioui 
in alvine fluxes, proceed ingtH^from a 
weakened and languid state'^of < the 
intestines, dyspepsia, and chronic ner- 
vous debility ; when given in the form 
of watery infusion, it removes nausea, 
and checks vomiting ; it is also of • use 
to cover the nauseous taste -of other 
medicines. The oil is^ a powerful 
stimulant and stomachic^ and » used 
as such in cramps of the atodiach, 
flatulent cholte, hiecongh, and nervous 
languors. It it also somaliiiiaB tnaerted, 
dropped on cotton, «into the hoUow of 
a decayed tooth, to alUy* the tooth- 
ache. Twenty drops of the oil on 
lump sugar, dissolved in batf a plat of 
•rater, make an elegant cinuamoo 
water, superior to what is commonly 
met with in the shopsi, that being gene- 
rally distilled from Cassia bstds. If s 
little rectified spirits of wine, or brandy 
be poured on the sugar, after the oil it 
dropped on it, and before it- is dissolved 
in the water, it will mix better. 

The dose of cinnamon in powder, is 
from 'ten grains to one-scruple; of the 
oil, from one drop~ to three on e lump 
of sugar# 

ThO* preparations of cinnamon, or- 
dered by the London College, • are all 
of the same nature os the bark and oil. 
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Of the domeitic uies of dnnaoioii, 
as a spiee, it , cannot be necessary to 
speak : but the domestic economist 
should not forget that as 'Cinnsmoii 
contains an essential and volatile oiJ» 
boiling, or baking will dissipate it 
more or less^ and therefore if possible, 
this spice should not be subjected, to 
such a.piiocess ; but, if it. be desired, 
should be added ^ in poirder after* 
warda» ^ 

Laurus Cossm, the CASSi.a Teee, is 
a native of Malabar, Ceylon, Sumatra, 
and Java; and has been generally sup* 
posed to be rather a variety of the 
cinnamon, than a distinct species of 
the Laurus. It, however, rises fifty 
feet in height. It has many of the 
habits of' the cinnamon tree, and is 
harked in much the same manner. 

The. odour of Cassia bark, is similar 
to that of cinnamon, but fainter ; the 
taste* is more pungent, but less agree- 
able, and without the astringency 
nsanifest in • chewing, cinnamon ; and 
aome.caatia, but certainly not all, be« 
comer slimy in the mouth after being 
chewed. It is of a ciunamon colour, 
but somewhat slighter, and more uni- 
form, and jnpiiecea more or less quilled. 
It is considerably, thicker than ciniia* 
fimn, breaks witbm short fracture, and 
it« more uniform ru its length. 

earn'd Auds, bare the ^same odour, 
ibid^taitiens the ctonamon bark^ except 
the^ustriiigency; Thay are of a brown 
colooir, end resemble «« nail with a 
round head, surrounded with the hex^ 
angedao calyx, which gradnally termi* 
naieadn’B points ^Both the-, bsrk and 
buds^ yield id diitillation with water, 
an easential oil, similar to that of cin- 
tianion,^ on whieh theirqualities depend: 
Indeed, relative to the oils of cassia 
andcmnamoii, we know of no differ* 
ence; and iti commerce, oil qfeatsia is 
now coDstantly sold, • as oil' of cinna- 
mon;. See CiNKAMoir^ . 

Cassia buds and bark are stimulant 
cordials j andareused inthe same eases, 
and in the same manner as cinnamon 
l^r k t ' but they ire eonsiderably cheaper 
In price, <:and on this actrount oflon au- 
perssdo the true*' cinnamon in medical 
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practice., CiDXMUnQn, howievec,a$amefM!T 
ctneshould unquestionably be preferrq4» 

Laurus Camphorat, C author Taxgi 
is a native. of. Japapr and, yields- capo^* 
phor, although the capiphor which Js 
brought to Europp from . Sumatra, ip 
not the produce of this tree, but of t(ie 
Dryohaians Camphora, R tree, belonging 
to a different genus altogetlier (rom^tho 
laurel. See CAMPfioa. , 

Laurus Parsea, AhuiQATQR 

TEEE,, is a native of the VYest ln4^ 
Its fruit is pear-shaped, and from opg 
to two pounds weight, anfji is an agref.7 
able article of diet. . Its pulp, is hsrde;r 
than butter, and. from itp similarity of 
taste, is called vegetable marrow. . ,, 

Laurus Benzoin, Ben j AM in Tee)|E, 
is a native of Virginia, riHiiig frqm 
fifteen to twenty, fieet in height. is 
sometimes confounded witjli the triiq 
Benzoin-tree, which is the sty rax bquj* 
zoin. See Stoiux. 

Laurus Sassafras, SAssAFEAS.TitBiis 
is also a^native of Virginia. The wood 
affords the sassafras of tlie shops, .(fpg 
Sassafeas.) This, and the piecei^ng 
species, may b& cultivated by the sped 
preserved. in sand, and sown etulyt^^ 
the spring, oqe ipchdeep,iii large 
They require a sotl.i^ken from tS-rj^ 
pasture, with the awipal one yeprvl^^fli^ 
it is usM. About the middlo^ A 9 ^I<tha 
the pots should be taken 
in a good hot bed,^ soon af^qi;(<.wbic4 
the plants will appear* . T^ey s^uld.hg 
well weeded, and waterecL > At ,thq,ap*i 
proach of cold weather,. in.Autpip^t 
they should be sheltered under.»a -frame, 
and. replaced ia> the Jaot beds in the 
eusuiiig spring. After, haying ^beeu 
thus mnnaged foe threte yearpt Ihejf 
diould be I taken out of the pots, jOr 4 
planted in the nursery ground,^ wJiem 
they may remain till strong enqugjit 
to be transplanted. Such plants., tnap 
also , be increased' by layers, althougii 
slowly ; the young twigs should >bi| 
laid in the ground in Autumo,. guid 
by twisting a wire round them, So>f|s 
to stop in some degree iha ciip^lE^ 
^011 of the sap, and stripping off; a liltle 
of the Hark with a kiiife„tbqy opeedugr 
acquire firm roots. ^ 
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Laurus Caustiea, a poisonous tree of 
ChiK. 

iMunis Esiivaiis, Dbcidooub 
a native Of Virginia, witb small white 
flowers, succeeded by red berries. 

Lauras Indica^ luDiiir Bay, grows 
from twenty to thirty feet high ; its 
flowers are whitish^ succeeded in ito 
native soil, by large oval black berries. 
A native of Madeira. 

BEAN, 8 species of Ptcta, of which 
there are several sorts, comtnonly 8d#d 
In our gardens : the small Lisbon, or 
MazagaUi the Spanish^ the Sanditithi 
itnd the Windsor beans ; there is also a 
sort very productive, called Long pods, 
others called Mun^ord, and the TokoH i 
and another, which is green after being 
boiled. 

The first sort should be planted in 
October or November, under warm 
walls or hedges, where, if they stand 
through the winter, they produce beaiiS 
early in the spring. They may also 
be raised very dose in beds, and covered 
with hoops and mats in winter, and 
planted out in the spring. The Lisbon 
bean is preferred to the Spanish ; and 
the curious generally have fresh seed 
from abroad, as they are apt td degene^ 
rate, if not in goodness, yet in earlinesS. 
The Spanish beans are not to be planted 
till Christmas ; but the Windsor, 
which are very liable to be injured by 
cold, about the middle of January. 
They should be planted at the distance 
of two feet and a half or more, from ro# 
to row, and four inches from one another 
in the rows : and, after this, a new plan^ 
tation should be made every three weeks, 
till the middle of May, that there may 
be a succession of crops. The Sand^ 
wich beans are hardier than the Wind* 
sor, and may be planted to come id 
between the early crops and them. 

It has been found advantageous to 
vtut off the tops of the bean stalk when 
the first blossom begins to drop ; for 
as soon as the tops are cut off, the pods 
rapidly increaaS in sire, and the period 
of ripening is accelerated. 

Beans will grow best on any of the 
stronger > kinds of soil : they thrive 
equally well in stiff clayey lands, and 
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the strong loamy kiOds t but dc 
not thrive in light, Or dry lands. 

Besides the garden beans Above cau- 
tioned, there are several other varieties 
cultivated in the fields, called hoavIE' 
bbanS, and great and small tick beans, 
for the purpose principally of feeding 
horses and other animals. 

Besn'crops may be grbwu after Wheat 
and oatSj as well as ou siich lands as We’ 
been newly broken up from the state 'Of 
ley; and also after clover, and other 
sc^s. They may be cultivated on the 
leys with great propriety and advAh- 
tage, wbeti dan^r is apprehended to 
the corn from grubs, or other insects ; 
and they Cay be Also of further utility, 
in promotihg the decay of the sward, 
and the destruction of weeds by the 
shade and smothering closeness, which 
they produce on' the surface of the 
ground. They may, fibwevCr, bh cuL 
tivated after Cost sorts of Vegetable 
productions, but frdm pUSSesSiUg a tap 
root, tl^ may be grown most bAuefi^ 
cially in Succession to- thhse^ plants^ 
which are of theiibvoWs-roofed kind. 

The common method of preparing 
the soil fbrthe receptibn of the bean 
crop, is merely to give ohe ploughing,' 
at the period Wheti the seed is to be piU 
into the grocUid in the spring' thotifh? 
But it is a much better prSetiCe to 
plough the land into ridgtets, Wbout 
two ftet and a half, W th^ feSt 
in width, as etrrly'as possible’ C the 
autumn, after the manure has been ap- 
plied, which should be oonStantly laid 
on^- when beans are sown' after grain 
^rops; in Which state t€ should retftaiu 
until the period of planthig, 

In these cases, the land Should always 
be ploughed into that form which suits 
the particular method of sowing ; when 
the crop is to be drilled, the ridges 
should be of the exact breadth which 
suits the drill machine ; where dibbHng 
is used, that which is proper for the 
operation of the scuffler, or scarifier. 
Where, however, the’ drill culture is 
adopted, more frequent ploughing will 
be requisite-; but abetter practice is 
that of using the scarifier, and scuffler. 

The time of sowing depends upon 
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the climate and aituation. tn the mild 
and Southern districts, they^ may be 
planted or sown in January ; in exposed 
situations, as early as it can be accom-^ 
plished in February. But in the more 
northern parts of the kingdom, March 
may be more suitable. 

Where the broadcoit method is pur* 
sued, from three and a half to foer 
bushels is the quantity commonly al- 
lowed to an acre ; but this mode should 
never be attempted where other, and 
better methods can be adopted. 
Under other methods of putting in 
beans, a much less proportion of seed 
is required, the quantity varying ac* 
cording to the distance of. planting, 
from two to three bushels and a half to 
the acre ; or in some cases, perhaps ra- 
ther more of the small sorts, and five 
or six of the lai^e kinds. When plant- 
ed in rows at the distance of two and a 
half feet, the quantity of^eed most pro- 
per, is abaut two bushels to the acre ; 
but when put io.^.rows at fifteen or 
eighteen inches a part, it will require 
three- bushels and a half, or rather 
more. 

In someof the more southern districts, 
the bean crop is planted in rows by means 
of a line and dibble, which, though an 
expensive, is greatly preferable to any 
of the methods of broad cast, both in 
admitting the land to be kept clean, 
and in the -economy of - seed. The rows 
tire usually, in this method, about one 
fsot distant and the beans are deposited 
in holes, almut two inches apart. In 
other places, they are planted with the 
dibble without any order. But it is 
now generally admitted, that the best 
method of planting 'b^na is to > drill 
theta, at least on the drier and more 
mellow soils. The distances of the rows 
by the drill method, are from twel veinch- 
^ to twenty-four ; but the best distance 
is, perhaps, sixteen or eighteen inches^ 

When the broad-cast method has 
been adopted, it is scarcely possible to 
adopt any method during the growth 
of the crop which shall promote its 
growth. ]&t when the crop is planted 
ill rows, either by the drill, dibble, or 
other method, the ground admits of 
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being, and should be frequently stirred, 
and laid to the roots of the plant with 
the hand, or horsO-hoe ; and, of course, 
it should be kept free from weeds, upon 
the proper performance of all which, the 
perfeetioD of the cultivation of the bean 
consists. 

There is a circumstance of great im- 
portance in the management of beans : 
it is well known that beans are an ex- 
cellent preparation for wheat ; but it is 
often so late before they can be cut 
down and carried to the stack-yard, 
that the seasoh for sowing the suc- 
ceeding crop to advantage, is often 
lost. This may be prevented by the 
simple expedient before mentioned, of 
cutting off^the tops of the beans, in or- 
der to accelerate tlieir podding. At a 
certain stage of its growth, the head of 
the bean-stalk does not appear essen- 
tial to its vegetation, but by its lux- 
uriance, exhaust#^ the powers of the 
plant. The proper time to cut off the 
top is when the first blossoms begin to 
drop ; if done sooner a fresh shoot will 
be put forth. As soon as the tops are 
cut off, the pods rapidly increase in 
siae, and the period of ripening is ad- ' 
vanced. The timely removal of those 
parts, vshere the insects chiefly lodge, 
particularly the Bean-fly, materially 
contributes to the health and vigour of 
the plant, and probably increases the 
weight of the crop. The harvest ts, by 
theSe means, advanced ai lean a fort- 
night. In the ordinaiy mode of ma- 
naging a bean crop, their tops are green 
when reaped, and require a considera- 
ble exposure in the field to prepare 
them for the stack ; whereas without 
the tops, the crop is sooner in a condi- 
tion to be carried, and less risk is in- 
curred from frost or w'et. The tops 
are left to rot on the grounds This 
mode of cutting off the tops is pecu- 
liarly calculate for the drill 6ys«- 
tem^ as all the plants are accessible ; 
and it furnishes an additional reason 
for that superior inode of culture foir 
pulse crops. 

Beans should be cut down as soon os 
the eye has attained a deep colCur; and 
if the weather be dry, made up rs soon 
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po^iUe iDto tbeam. Tha atimw 
wi^ thua be triple the relq^ ead the 
seej of superior quality. After they 
are cut and put into small sheaves, not 
exceeding from six to eight inches in 
diameter, they ought to be immedi- 
ately conveyed to another field, other- 
wise the season of sowing may be lost. 
Beans in this way, if put ioan.airy situa- 
tion, will be sofiiciently di’X be 
stacked on casUiron pillars with (osies, 
in ten^ twelve, or fourteen days after 
they are cut. By these operations, 
namely, the cutting off the tops of 
beans, reaping them early, convey* 
ing them to another field to dry ; 
and stacking them on cast-iron pillars 
with bosses, the harvesting of beans 
may be considerably accelerated, and 
more time given to prepare the soil for 
the succeeding crop of wheat *advau- 
taM of no common kind. 

Beans are an useful article of diet 
for horses which work bard, but are 
unfit for young horses, or such, as use 
but moderate exercise. 

From the analysis of beans it appears 
that they contain considerably mpre 
gluten and less starch than either bar- 
ley or peas ; but peas contain saccba- 
TiDO matter, of which it does not ap- 
pear that any has been detected in the 
bean. From their possessing some- 
what morethan one-lenthof their weight 
of gluten, they must necessarily afford 
considerable nutrition, but it is well 
known, notwithstanding, that they do 
not agree with many stomachs, and that 
they are frequently accompanied with 
considerable flatulence. The healthy 
and robust may, however, eat them 
both green, and in their dry state, if 
well boiled, with impunity, and even 
advantage. 

BEAN, KIDNEY or FRENCH, 
Glueinet by some botanists termed 
Phoseolutt is a plant of one species 
with seveml varieties. Those princi- 
pally cultivated for the table are, the 
Common whit^ or Dutch ; the smaller 
kidney, calleo the Battersea dean, and 
the upright sort, called the tree kidney 
bean. They are, however, more com- 
iponly distinguished into dwarfs and 
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rtnmm s (i» c^) the former, which le* 
quires no support Imt grows busby, 
about a foot, or a foot and a half high, 
and which generally become fit for 
table before the latter, which are sup- 
ported, by long poles, or sticks thrust 
into the ground. ... The best of these 
»re usually denominated searUi n»»- 
tKerSt and is oiie of the most prod ueiive 
and agreeable vegetables of the garden, 
continuing to bear, if not cut off by 
ffost, till late in October. 

They are all propagated from seed, 
which should be sown in dry weather, 
about the latter end of March, or be- 
ginning of April, to produce on early 
crop; tliey require a dry soil end warm 
situation at this season of the year. 
Early crops may also be raised in hot 
beds, in the same manner as early cu- 
cumbers. The first crop may continue 
a month,, and to supply the table af- 
^rwords there should be fresh sowings 
in. March, April,, May, and June. 
They should be .planted in rows at 
twp, feet end a half distance, and each 
plant sliould be about two inches apart. 
Kidney beans, as they are usual ly.dress- 
ed in the summer months, afi^rd an 
agreeabje and uutricious food. 

BEAR, Bere, Barley-bio, or 
Square Barley ^ is a very strong lux- 
uriant plant, both in gi'ain and straw ; 
it resembles barley in growth, and 
cope wheat in size. It is cultivated 
both in Ireland and, Scotland, in the 
best and richest soil, usually after po- 
tatoes : the time of sowing is between 
Michaelmas, and Christmas. 

The cultivation of Bear has been r»« 
commended in England, because it 
will grow even on stifl* land, where barley 
will not thrive; it ripens from one to 
three weeks sooner than any other 
grain ; it may be used in our mali dis- 
•tiileries,. not only instead of barley, 
but of wheat ; and it may be given to 
swine with great advantage instead of 
barley-meal ; and it is said, moreover, 
to produce more bushels per acre. 

HE ARD,thelmir growing on the chin, 
and adjacent parts of the nice of malq 
adults. The customs of most nadons 
respecting beards, have been vaiions. 
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aloBghesrdiuet- k»m» in eight ftnidounceB of «vM»r 
I aq^oiig^the Turks it is mo^e for fifteen minutes ; Or a syra(> made 
ii^iiiiiKHis fur a man to have his beard with the expressed juice of the recent 
than in other countries to be leaves moistened with vinf^r, which 
(ijlibiicly whippedi or exposed in the is supposed to correct the violent ef« 
IMllory. Nature . has given 'foe beard, fects of the drug. • 

Yitb few exceptions, exclusively to the The dose of foe pOwder is from six 
^le ' There appears to be no jus* grains to one acriipie ; of the decoction 
tifiable reason for shaving it, but that one fiuidounce t wnd of the iymp a 
fia,eb,;:CustoEn' certainly contributes to tea-spoonful at bed-timC, andT one or 
c)eafiliiiet^» See Shaving. two in the morniug, to children be« 

Bearinff Down ^ the Utem§^ See twixt two and six years of agc| 6n two 
Pxi&ONAWCY^ . or three successive days. 

BRARS^OOT, Hellebonw /beii* We cannot jqrfit iWs article without 
duSf or Stinking Hellebore, is a pe- strongly advising p&enta and others, 
reoiiial uidigenous plant, growiog un« to be veiy circumspect in giving this 
der, hedg^ and shady places^ in a powerful medicine to children: and 
chalky soil, and flowering in March and above all, never to give any worm medi- 
April. The stem is about eighteen cine whatever, prepared by ignorant 
indies high ; the leaves, which are of a and itinerant quacks, 
deep green, stand upon long channeled BEAUTY is that assemblage of 
footstalks, surrounding the middle of graces, or proportion of parts, which 
the stem ; the leaflets are long, narrow, pleases the eye. It is more particu- 
lanceolate, obscurely aerrated, and ge- larly applicable to the female of the 
iierally nine in number. The flowe^i human species. But in a more extended 
which are numerous, are of a pale grefen sense, it applies more or less to alnicst 
colour, tipped with purple. all things in the universe, animate as 

The. odour of the recent plant is well as inanimate, idesl hs well as cor- 
iVulid ; the taste of the leaves, when poreal. 

clieweil, bitterish, biting, and so acrid Personal Beauty consists of colour ^ 
iis.to, excoriate the mouth. The sti- form^ expression^ and grace. Colours 
pules possess these qualities in a greater please by opposition, and it is in the 
cb-^gree than the proper leaves. face that they are most diversified and 

, The leaves of bears.*faot are strongly exposed. The beauty of form includes 
cathartic and emetic, and in over doses symmetry of the whole body, even to 
are highly poisonous. They have been the turn of the eye->brows, or graceful 
often, and long successfully used by flow of hair. Hence an anion and 
country quacks, as u remedy for the harmony of all parts of the body is the 
long round worms with which chit- general cause of beauty ; and while the 
dreii are frequently troubled ; and from jieculiar beauty of the female form is 
the temerity with which both a decoc- delicacy and softness, that of the male 
tipn ancl the powder of the leaves have is apparent strength, or agility, without 
been given, childreu have been occa- coarseness. 

srotially sacrificed to the ignorance and Expression is the effect of the pas- 
tnismanagemeut of such pretenders, sions on the muscles of the human , 
There can, however, be no question countenance, and the diflereiit gestures, 
that, J>y skilful and prudent manage- The finest union of passions is n just 
ment, bears-foot, as a worm medicine, mixture of modesty and sensibility ; 
may be given with very great advantage but all the benign affections odd to 
and success. lieauty, such as love, liopc, joy, and 

The leaves are given dried, in the pity, whilst hatred, fear, and enVy de- 
form o£ powder ; or a decoction, made form the features. '' 

by boiling two dracbiQS^ of the recent Grace is the noblest part 6f beauty, 
leaves, or half a drachm of the dried The mouth is the chief seat of grace, 
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fm l)ie e)(prt!jiBive beauty of the pagaions 
iaipriacipaliy io tbe eyea. There is no 
gmce without motion. 

Moral Beauty oonsists in that uni- 
form coiiduct which» independently of 
personal interest or advantages, is in- 
fluenced by no other consideration than 
that of conscious rectitude. 

Our fair readers who are enck»wed 
with a great share of Personal Beauty 
will not, we, hope, cease to remember 
that thiw attractive gift is of very little 
value, if not accompanied with both 
moral and mental beauty, in which, in- 
deed, the most estimable qualities of 
beau tv will be found to consist : nor 
should they forget that personal beauty 
is a gift of nature, but that moral and 
mental beauty may be acquired by 
attention and care, and hence its supe- 
riority to the first. Hence also may 
be explained the reason why some la- 
dies are more pleasing with plain fea- 
tures, than others who have beautiful 
ones ; but who, upon an acquaintance, 
evince a great want of the attractive 
beauties of the mind. 

BEAVER, an amphibious quadru- 
ped, of which there are two species. 

The first, Caitor Fiber ^ or common 
Beaver, inhabits the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, on the 
woody banks of rivers, and unfrequent- 
ed lakes. The beaver is as large as a 
middle-sized dog ; its hair is short, soft, 
and dusky, varying by climate to dark- 
er or lighter, and sometimes spotted. 
The tail is about half the length of the 
body, flat, horizontal, and scaly. Its 
flesh has the flavour of fish, and is e • • 
teemed delicate food. It feeds on the 
bark and leaves of such trees as have 
uot a resinous juice, but not on fishes 
or flesh. It walks slowly, swims dex- 
terously, and sleeps profoundly ; is very 
cleanly, eats sitting on its haunches, con- 
veys the food to its mouth with the 
fore paws, cuts down trees with its 
teeth, erects convenient houses; lives 
in families from which the indolent are 
bauished, who become solitary. The 
female has four teats: gravid four 
luontbs: produces commonly two. raie- 
lU 
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ly three, or immetiraes four, at. a Uttfur^ 
111 the sti ucture of its house it far 
ceeds the ingenuity of all knowuquadnif 
peds, preparing, iii concert with otbera 
of its own species, a kind of arched ca- 
verns or domes, supported by pillars, 
and lined, or plastered iutero^ly with 
an astonishii^ degree of neatness and 
accuracy. The American beaver sur- 
passes, however, in its powers of archi- 
tecture, all the rest of the genus. The 
stomach of this animal is furnished,, 
at the right side of the upper orifice, 
with glands, discharging into it, through 
eighteen orifices, a peculiar fluid ; it 
has also near the genitals, or rather in- 
guens, two large glands with cellular 
follicles, secreting the sebaceous matter 
called Castor, of which each animal 
will sometimes produce two ounces. 
SeeCASTOR. This animal may be easily 
tamed, and then appears of a gentle 
disposition. 

The other species is the Castor Aut- 
dobrius, a native of Chili. Its hair is 
double, like the former; the undermost 
finer than the rabbit’s : on the hack it 
is of an ash colour, on the belly whitijsh. 
This is a fierce animal ; it feeds on fishes, 
crabs chiefly ; and remains long under 
water. It does not possess the same saga- 
city for architecture as the Castor fiber. 
It produces from two to three young ; 
its length is about three feet. This 
animal is called in Chili guilkno. 

The skins of both these animals are 
valuable. The fur is used for the ma- 
nufacture of bats, and also for certain 
cloths, which have the softness of vel- 
vet, 

BED, a convenience on which the 
body may be laid, either for ease, rest, 
or sleep. It is generally made of fea- 
thers, inclosed in a tickeii cube. 

Physicians have generally declaimed 
against the use of soft beds, as being 
enervating and injurious : we believe, 
however, that more mischief has been 
attributed to these agreeable luxuries 
than is warranted by facts. At any 
rate, soft beds are not injurious to tbe. 
old and infirm, and those who would, 
without them, pass a sleepless night. 
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They, unquestionably, are bad eon- a bed. Among the various materiair 
doctors of heat, and, of coorse, present used for bedsteads, iron is not only th4 
its escape from the human body. To most durable, hut also the best in otlier^ 
the young and vigorous, to those whose respects. Oak is also excellent for this 
pulse throbs with the elasticity of purpose ; and cedar, were it not for its' 
health, hard beds, or even k bed of strong odour, would be still more effi- 
wood, may be advantageous : for health cacious in preventing the inroads of 
can endure many extremes. bugs. But the woods roost commonly 

Thereare two things, however, in beds usd for bedsteads are, uotwithstanding, 
against which we most decidedly pro- beech and mahogany ; and that those, 
test, and these are curtains^ and a great with only a very moderate degree of 
weight of bed-clothes : those who wish cleanliness, may be kept perfe^ly fihd' 
for sound sleep, should either have no from bugs, we nyve had ample expert- 
curtains to their beds, or, if they have rience. See Bug. , 
them, should never suffer them to be It is of primary importance that the 
drawn. Nothing is so likely to pro- bedstead should not be so high when 
duceall kinds of horrid dreams, the the bed is on it, that the person sleep- 
incubus, &c. as drawn curtains, and a ing in it will be above the level of the 
weight of bed-clothes. In short, whilst mantle-piece of the chimney. Care 
we are asleep, as long as we are secured should, therefore, always be taken that 
from an immediate strong current of the vitiated air exhaled from the body 
cold air, we can scarcely have too much whilst sleeping, may find a ready exit by- 
of this valuable elastic fluid. thecbimney, if not by other means ; and 

BED- ROOM, an apartment, or for this purpose the bedstead, accord- 
chamber devoted to the enjoyment of ing to the usual height of mantle-piecCir, 
nightly repose, after the usual labour ought not to be above eighteen inches 
and fatigue of the day. from the floor ; we are aware that this 

A bed*chamber ought never to be on height will offend the fashion ; but 
the ground floor, nor have a northern fashion is not of so much importance ai 
aspect : an eastern front is to be pre- health. 

ferred ; nor should the window curtains. The sides of the bedstead ought not 
if it can be avoided, be drawn, nor the to be placed near a wall; the best 
window shutters be closed. No bed- place is most unquestionably, with tkts 
room should be without a fire-place , in head against the wall, in the middle of 
it ; nor should the practice of placing the room, and fronting the fire-place ; 
a chimney-board before the fire-place this is not only the most healthy situa- 
ever be permitted. tion ; but in thunder storms, should the 

Small closets, and all concealed beds, electric fluid descend into the room, the 
are extremely injurious. When per- person in the bed in that situation, is 
sons are from necessity obliged to sleep most safe. In addition to what has been 
in them, it will be advisable every said relative to curtains, under the arti^ 
morning immediately after rising, to cle Bed, we may add, that the custom 
displace all the bed-clothes, and to open of providing the bedsteads of children, 
the doors and windows. But we do in particular, with curtains, is liable to 
not think it, upon thewhole,a8afe prac- strong objections, so that for them, at 
tice to sleep with open windows, either least, they ought to be discarded. We 
in the day, or in the night time, unless do not, however, mean to say that cur* 
the external air should happen to be of tains ought to be wholly abandoned.' 
the same temperature as the bed-room. In health the use of them is not nec^ 
which is very seldom the case: and sary, but injurious ; and in many dii^' 
damp air should as much as possible be eases more so. There are^ hotrevei 
excluded. some diseases where excluding- the pa-' 

B EDSTEAD, a frame ibr supporting tient from light may be hnpoitant; 
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and aliio in a tVw other cases, where tlie 
laws of propriety and decorum may 
render them necessary : in such cases, 
and such only, are the use of curtains 
admissible. 

A patent was sometime since obtained 
for a Bedstead for the siek and wouvded^ 
by M r. Lambert, which is ably calcula- 
ted to alleviate the painful situation of 
the ap^ed, the inhrm, and the dis- 
eased ; it ndbrds a comfortable accom- 
inodutioii to persons confined by frac- 
tures, ^out, palsy, &c. ; and is particu- 
larly adapted to lying-in women. The 
bed may be made, and the linen chang- 
ed, without, in the slightest manner, 
disturbing the patient, which renders 
it highly serviceable in camps and hos- 
pitals. 

BED-TIME, or that period of the 
evening, or night, when we go to bed 
to enjoy the necessary repose. 

It is not easy to lay down rules for 
bed-time, notwithstanding it is admitted 
that going to rest early is the best way 
of obtaining not only good repose, but 
good health. Much, however, with 
respect to individuals, depends upon 
the arrangements and pursuits of the 
day. 

Those persons who spend the greater 
part of their time in labour from an 
early hour in the morning, six o’clock 
for example, generally retire to repose 
at least two or three hours before mid- 
night, which are believed to be much 
more refreshing than the same number 
of hours in the morning. But it must 
not be forgotten, that the custom of 
labouring early necessarily begets i,.e 
custom of going to bed early ; and upon 
the whole, to rest' in the dark, amd rise 
as soon as it is light, is certainly the 
most natural order of repose, and such 
by which the health of all the functions 
is best promoted. It would not, how- 
ever, be an easy task to convince the 
fashionable world of this truth ; nor 
we fear will any advice which we can 

r ve, abridge fashion of its folly, or 
asipation of its midiiight and early 
morniiig orgies. 

The studious, and especially specula- 
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live persons, in cooseijuence, we sus- 
pect, priucipally of a deficiency of mus- 
cular exertion during the day, do not, 
or, perhaps, cannot comply with what 
are commonly called regular hours. 
Their pursuits, too, seem better adapted 
to the quiet stillness of the night, while 
they indulge in reflections, which re- 
quire a connected series of thought and 
reasoning, uninterrupted by tlie noise 
of day. Yet, even such persons would 
do well, as much as possible, to avoid 
late hours. 

It is by no means proper to retire to 
rest immediately after a full meal ; aa 
hour, at least, after supper, which 
should be a light one, ought to elapsi 
before we resign ourselves to the most 
benevolent of deities, if properly in- 
voked. 

Bed-time, therefore, for the labourer 
and mechanic, is best at nine, and ii 
the studious and fashionable would 
never exceed eleven, they would ulti- 
mately find their health improved, and 
the elasticity of their minds would 
acquire a firmer tone and tension. ' 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
ill order to enjoy beneficial repose, 
every object which may excite unplea- 
sant ideas in the mind should, for some 
time before going to bed, be most sedu- 
lously avoided ; hence the impropriety 
and mischief of filling the young iiiiud, 
in particular, with tales of terror, oi 
silly fables, which, sometimes, in con- 
sequence of an excited dream from 
such impressions, continue to haunt the 
mind through the future life. See 
Sleep. 

BEE, ApiSf ill natural history the 
gfueric name of a family of hyrnenop- 
tei'ous insects, of which several possess 
the art of collecting and storing up 
honey. The insects of this genus live, 
some of them, in large societies, and 
some are solitary ; their food is the 
nectar of flowers, honey, and ripe 
fruit ; the larva is soft, and without 
feet ; the pupa resembles the perfect 
insect ; the males have no sting ; the 
sting of the females pungetit, and con- 
cealed in tlie abdomen. There are two 
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hundred and fifty-seven species scat- 
tered over the globe. 

The Apis mellifica^ Honey or com- 
mon Bee, is the only species which it is 
necessary for us to notice here. It inha- 
bits various countries of Europe, in hol- 
low trees, but is chiefly kept in hives 
for its produce of wax and honey. It 
is certainly a carious and extraordinary 
insect* 

A hive contains three kinds of bees. 

1. A single distinguishable 

by the great length of her body, and 
the proportional shortness of her wings. 

2. Working-bees i female non-breeders, 
or, as they were formerly called, neu- 
ters, to the amount of many thousands : 
these are the smallest sized bees in the 
hive, and are armed with a sting. 3. 
Drones^ or males, to the number per- 
haps of 1500 or 2000 : these are larger 
than the workers, and of a darker co- 
lour ; they make a greater noise in fly- 
ing, and have no sting. The whole 
labour of the community is performed 
by the workers : these elaborate the 
wax and construct the cells, they col- 
lect the honey and feed the brood. The 
drones, numerous as they are, serve no 
other purpose than to insure the im- 
pregnation of the few young queens 
which may be produced in course 
of the season ; and they are regularly 
massacred by the workers in the begin- 
ning of the autumn ; except in hives 
deprived of a queen, or which have a 
queen whose impregnation has been re- 
tarded I in such the drones live through 
the winter. 

It is the oflice of the queen-bee to 
lay the eggs. These remain about 
three days in the cells before they are 
hatched ; they then appear small white 
worms ; these worms, or larvas, are fed 
with honey for some days, and then 
change into nymphs, or pupce. After 
passing a certain period in this state, 
they come forth perfect winged in- 
sects. The working bees had for ages 
been considered as entirely destitute of 
sex, and hence, in the writings of many 
authors, are denominated neuters. But 
from the experiments of Schirach and 
Huber, it seems now to be clearly ascer- 
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tained, that the workers are really of 
the female sex ; that the organs of ge-* 
neration are small and imperfect, but 
that they are, however, capable of 
developement, if the larvas be fed with 
foy&l jclly^ a food prepared exclusively 
for the queen larvas. 

The queen begins to lay the eggs of 
workers, in general, forty-six hours af- 
ter her intercourse with the male, which 
takes place in the air, and not in the 
hive; and she continues forHhe sub- 
sequent eleven mouths to lay none 
but these ; it is* only after this period 
that a considerable and uninterrupted 
laying of the eggs of drones com- 
mences. 

It is now proved, by satisfactory ex- 
periments, that when bees are by any 
accident deprived of their queen, they 
have the power of selecting one or two 
grubs of workers, and of converting 
them into queens. They accomplish 
this by greatly enlarging the cells of 
those selected larvas, by supplying 
them more copiously with food of a 
more pungent sort than that which is 
given to the common larvas. 

When a queen is removed from a 
hive the bees do not immediately per- 
ceive it ; they continue their labours, 
watch over their young, and perform 
all the ordinary occupations ; but in 
a few hours agitation ensues ; all ap- 
pears a scene of tumult in the hive ; 
a singular humming is heard ; the 
bees desert their young, and rush 
over the surface of the combs with 
a delirious impetuosity : on replac- 
ing the queen in the hive tranquil- 
lity is almost instantly restored. They 
know the individual person of their 
queen : for if another be palmed upon 
them they seize and surround her, so 
that she is either suffocated, or perishes 
by hunger ; the workers are never 
known to attack a queen-bee with 
their stings. If, however, more than 
eighteen hours have elapsed from the 
loss of their queen, before a strange 
queen is introduced, she has some 
chancsof escape, and after being treated 
for some time as a prisoner, tre is at 
length permitted to reign o?er the 
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bive;i If twenty-four hours have elaps- 
ed^ the stranger will be well received at 
first, and at once admitted to the sove- 
reignty of the hive. In short, it ap- 
p^rs that bees when deprived of their 
cmeen, are thrown into great agitation ; 
^at they wait about twenty-four hours 
in hopes of her return ; but that, after 
tliis period, the agitation ceases, and 
the}' set about supplying the loss by 
beginning to construct royal cells. It 

when iney are in this temper, and 
not sooner, that a stranger queen will 
be graciously received ; and upon her 
being presented to them, the royal cells, 
in whatever state of forwardness they 
Imppen to be, are instantly abandoned, 
and the larvas destroyed. A queen in 
ordinary circumstances lays about 3000 
eggs in two months. 

It ou^ht also to be mentioned, that 
when a supernumerary queen is pro- 
duced in a hive, or introduced into it, 
in the course of experiment, either she 
or the rightful owner soon perishes : it 
appears that the sovereignty is decided 
by personal conflict between the rival 
queens, the working bees being either 
passive spectators of the contest, or more 
frequently stimulates the heroine to the 
battle. The same hostility towards 
rivals, and destructive vengeance against 
royal cells, animates all queens, whe- 
ther they be virgins, or in a state of im- 
pregnation, or the mothers of numerous 
broods. 

The times in which the eggs of the 
difierent kinds of bees in a hive come 
to maturity is as follow : 

The worm of workers passes three 
days in the egg, five in the worm state, 
and then the bees close up its cell with 
a wax covering. The worm now begins 
spinning its cocoon, in which opera- 
tion thirty-six hours are consumed. In 
three days it changes to a nymph, in 
which form it passes six days. On the 
twentieth day of its existence, counting 
from the moment the egg is laid, it 
attains the fly state. The royal worm 
also passes three days in the egg state, 
aud is five a worm ; the bees then close 
its cell, and it immediately begins spin- 
ning the cocoon, which occupies twenty- 
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four hoiii'S. The tenth and eleventh 
days it remains in complete repose, 
and even sixteen hours of the twelfth. 
Then the transformation to a nymph 
takes place, in which state four days 
and eight hours are passed. On the 
sixteenth day the perfect state of queen 
is attained. The male worm passes 
three days in the egg, six and a half 
as a worm, and metamorphoses into a 
fly on the twenty-fourth day after the 
is laid. 

elativc to the queens, after the 
transformation is complete, instead of 
emerging from their cells as the work- 
ers and drones do, the bees always 
keep them prisoners for some days in 
their cells, supplying them in the mean 
time with honey for food ; a small hole 
being made in the door of each cell, 
through which the confined queen ex- 
tends her proboscis to receive it. The 
royal prisoners coutinually utter a kind 
of cry or song, the modulations of 
which are said to vary, and which notes 
are so conspicuous and distinct about 
the time of swarming, that the curious 
in bees itiform us they can predict, 
within a day or two, the time at which 
the swarming will actually take place. 
When a young queen at last gets 
out, she meets with rather an awkward 
reception ; she is pulled, bitten, aud 
chas^ as often as she happens to ap- 
proach the other royal cells in the hive. 
The purpose of nature seems to be, that 
she should be impelled to go off with 
a swarm as soon as possible. 

A swarm is always led off by a sin- 
gle queen, either the sovereign of the 
parent hive, or one recently brought 
into existence. The first swarm which 
proceeds from the hive is conducted by 
the old queen ; after which, the re- 
maining bees take particular care of 
the royal cells, and prevent the young 
queens successively hatched from leav- 
ing them, unless at an interval of several 
days between each. The young queens 
conductingswarms from their native hivei 
are still in a virgin state. The day 
after, being settled in their new abode, 
they set out in quest of the males, and 
this is usually the fifth clay of their 
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exibtence at queens. Old queens con- 
ducting the first swarms require no re- 
newal of the intercourse with the males 
a. single interview being sufficient 4o 
fecvnaate all the eggs which a queen 
will for at least two years. 

Having laid before our readers the 
natural history of this curious insect, 
we shall now proceed to detail the best 
methods of making it useful in the 
production of honey and wax* We 
are aware that a variety of publications 
have appeared from rime to time on 
the history and domestic management 
of bees, on the best methods of taking 
their honey and wax without destroying 
these industrious insects, and on the 
construction of BiVBS : as we are, how- 
ever, not writing for speculators, but 
for the husbandman, the farmer, the 
gardener, the cottager, and the prac- 
tical domestic economist, we shall pass 
over ail those projects which have more 
ingenuity and expense than any other 
quality to recommend them. 

The cruelty of taking the honey by 
destroying the bees has often been pa- 
thetically lamented, and we admit that 
if it could be taken without destroying 
them, other circumstances being the 
same, the method of doing it ought to 
be adopted. But we avow it as our 
opinion, that it is both impracticable 
and unnecej'SHry. No insect generates 
faster than the bee ; it has been ascer- 
tained that in three weeks after a swarm 
had been hived, not only were the 
combs formed but full of the maggot, 
the infant state of the Bee ; and the 
combs will be found so filled with pro- 
gressive generation from the month of 
March until October. Besides, the 
earth produces but a certain quantity 
of flowers, all of which do not afford 
honey for bees. Their numbers, there- 
fore, must be limited by the food ne- 
cessary for their support, and to suffer 
them to increase ad infinitum^ would 
be to defeat our object: for famine 
would soon destroy those which a mis- 
taken mercy had spared. 

Those who are unacquainted with 
this insect suppose that it possesses the 
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fee simple of eve^ flower, and that 
the whole region of Flora is devoted to 
its use. It is very far otherwise. The 
rose, and many other flowers, it never 
sucks at all ; nor, indeed, any whose 
cup is so deep that its sucker cannot 
reach the bottom of it. He, therefore, 
who wishes to keep bees must not rely 
upon every flower as furnishing sup-' 
port to his apiary ; he must rely only 
on those which are shallow and small, 
or which expand widely in tbe leaves, 
so that the bee can get to the bottom 
of the flower; Neither should he rely 
on the produce of the fields, but he 
ought to make his garden, or its bor- 
ders, a place for suen herbs and flowers 
as ore fit for their use. For this pur- 
pose nothing is so grateful to the bee, 
so fruitful in flowers, and so easily pro- 
pagated as lemon thyme ; the coiqmon 
thyme, winter savoury, and mignonette 
they also greedily seek, and they bios* 
som late and are therefore valuable. In 
the garden, also, as affording food for 
bees, we strongly recommend large 
plantations of ^oseberries, currants, and 
raspberries. Few of the ornamental 
flowers of the garden, such as the 
ranunculus, anemone, pink, or carna- 
tion, afford any pabulum for bees ; 
and as for the tulip, it is is decidedly 
deleterious, of the single wall-flower 
the bee is, however, fond ; and rose- 
mary, as an early blossomng shrub for 
them, should not be omitted. 

The blossom of the turnip is, how- 
ever, very useful, furnishing both wax 
and honey ; the flowers of the haw- 
thorn is also, we believe, a source from 
which the bee collects a great quantity 
of honey ; the blossoms of beans, clo- 
ver, and the lime-tree are also visited 
by this insect ; and for wax the blos- 
soms of the furze and broom, and 
almost every variety of heath : prox- 
imity, therefore, to the sources of sup- 
port is a very desirable circumstance 
in the formation of an apiary ; but 
where heath, and other inountum flow- 
ers, have been exclusively abundant, 
we have often found the honey of a 
brown colour, and not of the best qtm- 
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litj. Viper's bugloss and borage have 
also been mentioned as plants affording- 
much honey for the bee. 

The next object is the hives to be 
used, and the mode of hiving the 
swarms. Nothing is more injurious 
than using hives which are considerably 
target than the swarms to be put into 
them. It has been observed, that bees 
never work well unless the hive be fail. 
It is, therefore, necessary that a swarm 
should fib the hive within two or three 
rims at the bottom ; an^ if one swarm 
be not sufficient forothe purpose another 
should be added, nr ev^ more, till a 
proper proportion of bees is brought 
together; this may be done with the 
greatest ease, by spreading a cloth on 
the ground and striking the hive, which 
contains the swarm to be added, quickly 
and sharply on it, when the swarm will 
fall in a cluster on the cloth, and then 
quickly covering it with the hive, which 
is to be reinforced with the addition ; 
those on the cloth readily ascend and 
fraternize without difficulty with the 
others : thus a strong hive is formed, 
and the bees will work with spirit, the 
hum of many round the door seeming to 
rouse and cheer the rest. We may, 
however, observe here, that this mixing 
of swarms is more necessary in July 
than the earlier part of the summer : 
as at the former period the swarms are 
commonly small ; and as it rarely hap- 
pens that small swarms, if hived alone 
in that month, produce any hone]^ at all. 

The hives la common use, in the 
neighbourhood of London, are made 
of straw : those from Chehnsford and 
Hertford have been mentioned as the 
best, the rolls of which are thick, al- 
though not very hard, and the shape 
well proportioned and handsome ; the 
shape which has been preferred is 
wide, and pointed at the top. The 
straw of which they are made should of 
course be clean, sweet, and not disco- 
loured. Other materials are, however, 
fometimes used : rushes and sedges ; 
one of the lost sort, obtained from a spe- 
cies of agrosiis, growing on sand hills 
near the sea, in various parts of Eng- 
land, makes excellent bee-hives. 
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There is considerable difference of 
opinion concerning the best method of 
keeping bees, whether in single stocks 
covered with a suitable thatch, or in 
houses : but the cottager can hardly 
be expected to adopt the latter method, 
which, under proper mu nagemeiit, may 
be the best : we shall treat of both. 

When the hives are to stand singly, 
four strong oak stakes should be driven 
into the ground at equal distances, thus 
: : corresponding to the diinensions of the 
floors upon which the hives are to rest. 
The stakes should be sixteen inches 
above the earth, and they should be 
so driven into it that when the hive is 
put upon the floor, which is tu be 
nailed of course to the stakes; any 
water which should by chance fall upon 
the entrance to the hive will run out, 
and not into it. ' A trifling inclination 
is sufficient for this purpose. 

The board on which the hive is placed 
should be well-seasoned elm, of the 
thickness at least of an inch, as it will 
otherwise warp with the heat of the 
sun ; and when every part of the bot- 
tom of the hive docs not touch the 
board, vermin, such as ear-wigs, snails, 
&c. will sometimes get in, and from 
the moment such unwelcome guests 
intrude into a hive, the bees become 
discontcMted, and ceabe to work with 
their accustomed vigour. 

The stocks should be placed three 
or four feet from each other, and not 
too many together. They should also 
stand in a south aspect, and be shet- 
tCted by a close-shorn hedge, or a 
wall behind them to the north. 

If the domestic economist should 
prefer a Bee-house^ we beg leave to lay 
before him the observations of Isaac 
Espinasse, Esq. of Bexley, in Kent, 
from a paper by that gentleman, pub- 
lished in the 36th vol. of the Trans^^ 
actions of the Society of Arls^ whence 
indeed, some of the preceding observa- 
tions are taken. It contains the Icrtesi, 
best, and most practical directions for 
the management of the bee which we 
have seen. 

** The Beerhouse is the next object 
of care. 1 consider mine the best or- 
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QWmeDkt of my gai;d«n. Th^re are 
||wo in winch the . bee-hous^ 

ahouM be placed : Soutn, or spiue 

point tpwarda it ; ood the East. 1 hitve 
in my principal apiarys two houses, 
each containing eight hives ; the one 
frouting the East, and, the other the 
South, I have eudeavoured to a§cer- 
tain in which of them the bees thrive 
beat, hut in that respect I could 6nd 
no difference. I, however, prefer the 
Southern aspect, as it enjoys the benefit 
of the winter suii, whose warmth and 
eSect, in keeping the house dry, is of 
infinite consequence, ft is essential to 
the thriving of bees, that they should 
be kept' sheltered from damps, and wet 
in summer and in winter ; as, unless 
they are kept warm, they will not 
work. 

The absolute necessity of warmth 
during the winter, to the preservation 
of bees, is the best answer that can be 
given to the taking of the honey, with- 
out tbe destruction of the bees. If the 
honey be taken, the combs must be 
taken too ; what is the effect ? the hive 
becomes empty ; there is no exclusion 
of cold, there is no resting place for 
the bees, which are sheltered between 
the combs, and some food is derived 
from the bee-bread, and wax, which 
is taken away. How, therefore, a 
swarm deprived of combs is to live in 
that cold, inactive, and unprotected 
state, 1 cannot conceive ! If you mean 
to carry your hives through the winter, 
you must give them their natural comfort 
and support; you must leave tiiem 
their combs, and their hives, and 
liberty to follow that mode of living 
which nature has pointed out to them. 

** Every bee-house should be con- 
structed of sufficient depth, that the 
hives may be brought forward, or 
pushed back as the weather serves. In 
summer they cannot be brought too 
far into the light and heat ; nor in 
the winter, be too far removed from the 
external wet and cold. 

**My two bee-houses are sheltered on 
everv side by hedges, except towards 
the South and East. The hedges to 
the North and North-east are beech, 
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which arc kejpt closely clipped. No trees 
^loqld be planted in the front. Six 
hives are enough for each house, and 
the houses should stand at some dis- 
tance from each oi|ier ; the reason is, 
when the bees swarm, the buzz of 
those which rise first, is apt to induce 
tl>e ovher hives to swarm also, and two 
good swarms often unite ; but when 
they do so, they should be put into a 
hive proportiouably large. The bee- 
house opens by folding doqrs at the 
back, by which every hive can be easily 
got at, for any* purpose required ; the 
places in front, beitig made too narrow 
for a hive to be taken out there. The 
floors should be made accurately level, 
for the purpose of feeding tl\e bees 
if necessary. 

** Previously to shutting up the bee- 
houses for the winter, the hives shpuld 
be all taken out, and the whole interior 
carefully swept. 

** 1 have found few birds destructive to 
the apiary : the most 'destructive is the 
bird called the house lark, a small ash- 
coloured bird, of the size of the tit- 
lark ; and next to it the tom*tit ; tliese 
should therefore be destroyed, when- 
ever the/ present themselves where bees 
are kept. 

“ Of the insect tribe, there are many 
inimical to bees ; of these the moth is 
the most deadly ; these insects are 
among the smallest of the genus, and 
are of a light whitish brown ; they are 
remarkably active in their motions, and 
are seen running round the hives, 
watching tlieir opportunity to enter, 
which when permitted to do in any 
number, the combs become the depo- 
sitory of their eggs; the top is filled 
%vith silky film ; the bees are expelled, 
and the combs, when torn, resemble 
paper: these should be euiefully 
watched, and destroyed whenever they 
appear, for when they enter a hive and 
breed, the loss of it is inevitalile. Spi- 
ders also, although but in a small de- 
gree destructive, interfere much with, 
and obstruct the working of the bee«» 
without, by drawing tlieir webs across 
the recesses of the apiary ; this is 
however, in suiniaer and autumn only. 
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Tt^ ftie verjr easily destroyed^ by nohe ; but if May abould be wet and 
out at night with a candle, af cold, after the firet twarms are dait, 
mUcn time only they are viaible on so that th^ cannot work, they mutt be 
their webs. But of the numerous attended to and led, or they will 
Chernies which bees have to encounter, perish* 

the most daring, at well as the most ** During the Summer, the only at* 
destructive, is me wasp. He enters the tention requisite, it to watch the hires 
hive without fear, and plunders it with- which show any indication of swarming, 
out mercy ; to them, many hives fall to take care that none go off. 
sacrifices in every season. 1 have found ** When, from the failure of the flowers. 


the only efficient remedy it to destroy 
their nests in the neighbourhood of the 
apiary 

** 1 haveuniformly dmed the entrance 
of my hives, by means of two small 
nieces of wood, about an inch and a 
mlf long, about the sixth part of an 
inch broad, and of the same thickness ; 
there is a groove in each, to receive a 
sliding piece of board, about one inch 
and a quarter wide, id which are cut 
two sm: II doors, wide enough to admit 
one bee at a time only. The pieces of 
wood are fixed on each side of the 
door, cut in the hive itself, and fast- 
ened to the hive by two large pins, the 
sliding piece of board is then fixed in 
two grooves, and is raised or put down 
at pleasure. 

This invention has answeAd admi- 
rably, not only for the purposes of ena- 
bling the bees to defend themselves 
from the wasps, but to shot them up du* 
ring the Autumn and Winter : during 
the Autumn, to keep out the vermin, 
and in Winter to keep them warm, yet 
give them air. 

** There are four periods at which 
bees are to be particularly attended to. 
The first I consider to commence from 
ihe earliest bloom of the willow, and 
blossom of the gooseberry. If at*this 
s^son they appear brisk, and issue 
from their hives in numbers, let no 
f(Ming on any account be allowed , 
but if a hive is observed, when struck, 
to emit a dull and heavy buzz, and if 
the bees do not issue in any numbers, 
it may be of service to feed them, but 
scantily, and merely to give them 
strength to go abroad. From this time 
until the period of swarming, they 
require some little attention ; if the 
season be open, dry, and mild, in fact, 
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little or no addition it made to the 
stock of the hive in wax or honey, and 
I calculate upon none after the mid- 
dle of August, I consider this to be 
the proper period to take those hives 
which are too weak to get through, the 
winter : for if not then done, a slow 
and lingering death by famine awaits 
them. 1 therefore begin to take my 
hives in the middle of August, at 
which time the honey runs more 
readily from the combs ; the refuse, 
when thrown out, affords food for the 
bees which remain, and there are fewer 
competitors for whatever pabulum the 
Autumn flowers afford. 

** The honey when taken, in order 
to be pure, fragrant, and well flavoured, 
must be such as flows spontaneously 
from the comb, cut into a hair sieve 
transversely, when the hive is taken ; 
left to flow through the sieve into a 
vessel beneath, and never squeezed, 
nor the running of it forced by heat ; 
and after it has flowed through the 
hair sieve, it'should be again strained 
through a finer one, so that not a par- 
ticle of wax should mix with it, which 
creates a fermentation, and spoils the 
noney. 

** If, however, the combs be kept io 
the hive, and only taken out when 
wanted, the honey will preserve its 
clearness, purity, and sweetness, for at 
least a year. 

** When an old hive has the uncon- 
sumed honey of former years, in any 
quantity, in addition to what the pre- 
sent year has given, and the number of 
bees is small, that hive is often marked 
out as a prey to its neighbours. Find- 
ing it therefore absolutely impossibleto 
save it from pillage, I uniformly take 
tC, and save other hives, which 1 might 
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be disposed to take, from a mere trial 
of their weight,^ but in which the num* 
ber of bees is cousiderubly larger. 

Whatever hives are selected to be 
kept for stock hives^ shfiuld be closely 
plastered with lime to the stool. The 
front of the bee-house should be covered 
with board, or oil cloth, and the hives 
pushed back, whereby they become 
darkened, and the bees less disposed 
to ubroud in winter. If the number 
of the hives be so great, that any given 
number may be selected, that selection 
depends on the weight of the hive, aud 
the heaviest should be kept for stock, 
taking care, however, not to be decided 
by it only, but also by its strength in 
numbers : this can be known, by having 
observed them out at )vork in Autumn, 
or by throwing the loose combs, from 
which the honey has flowed, befoie the 
bee-house, whence they will issue in 
great numbers to suck the refuse ho- 
ney ; they may be watched on their 
return to the hives, and their numbers 
calculated. This attention to the num- 
ber of bees, as well as to the weight of 
the hives, is indispensably necessary, 
and on which every thinf^ depends. 1 
always weigh niy hives with the board 
on which they stand, having before as- 
ceitained pretty nearly the weight of 
the stand, at the close of autumn, accu- 
rately by the scale and weights. If the 
hive weigh twenty-five pounds, it will 
safely get through the winter without 
feeding. Some have gone through it 
which weighed twenty-two, or iwenty- 
three pounds only ; but upon them 
without feeding, 1 cannot absolutely 
decide on their abilities to pass the win- 
ter, aud the early part of the spring. 
But with the aid of feeding, it is per- 
fectly easy to bring any hive through 
the winter. 

** it frequently happens that in a late 
and wet season, the swarms come out 
in the latter part of June, and also 
numerous, strong and large casts of the 
same description ; they have not time 
to complete their store of combs and 
honey, but are valuable for their iium- 
l)ers, and theirfuturepromise. Nothing 
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is more easy than .to bring those hives 
through the winter by feeding, 

** A decided advocate for feedingbeti 
during the winter, and having ascer- 
tained its utility and advantage, 1 have 
year after year adopted it, beginning 
the feeding earlier or later, according 
to the weight or strength of the hives, 
when they are put up in October. 
Havingascertained their relative weights, 
I calculate how long their stock of 
honey will last them, and thqr feeding 
is commenced accordingly. My whole 
stock is nunibefed 1, S, 3, 4, &c., and 
on coming to town* 1 leave with my 
servant instructions, thus: No. 1, to be 
fed at Christmas ; No. 2, the middle of 
January ; No. 3, the latter end of Fe- 
bruary ; No. 4, need not be fed, as I 
consider it strong enough to get through 
the winter without assistance. 

** The composition which I give to my 
bees, is moist sugar and sweet beer, 
boiled to the consistence of treacle ; it 
is inserted into the hive in a small long 
tnuigh, or scoop, ma<le of wood, and 
hollow. This is filled dady, to insert 
it into the hive through the front door, 
would bring the bees of all the ad- 
joining hives to share it, and to engage 
them in fight and destruction : iny 
bee-house opening wholly at the back, 
1 cut a l^ole, large enough to admit the 
trough at the back part of the hive, 
and when the trough is inverted, I shut 
the outside doors quickly ; thus no 
bees of the adjoining hives are roused ; 
and the hive fed, enjoys the whole of 
what is given to it : the only attention re- 
quired, is to take care that the board or 
stool of the hive is perfectly level, lest 
the food should be spilt, which itwould 
be, if the board were higher either 
111 the front, or back part of the hive. 

** It is a received opinion among the 
common people, that no hive should be 
suffered to stand longer than three 
years : for that it will certainly die in the 
fourth, or be good for nothing. No 
opinion can be more erroneous. I last 
year took a hive which had stood four- 
teen years, which I kept for the sake 
the experiment, and which gave a 
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swarm tne last season : but having cast 
a swarm last 3 *ear» I found the number 
of bees so reduced, and the hive so light, 
that it was impossible it could get 
through the winter, and 1 therefore un- 
willingly took it.” 

Mr. Espinasse concludes his valua- 
ble paper, by stating that his stock of 
bees in the year 18 16, consisted of 62 
hives, 24 of which he carried through 
the winter without the loss of one, 
having taken the rest. From the 24 
hives, he had upwards of 40 swarms 
and casts, which w^re hived in 32 hives. 

In purchasing stock bees, the best 
time is just before the taking up season, 
which is generally the latter end of 
August: Mr. Espinasse prefers the mid- 
dle; for then the bee-keepers reserve 
as many of the best slocks as they 
judge expedient for their next summer’s 
supply, and therefore, after, that periorl, 
are not disposed to part with aity, unless 
at an advanced ])rice. Tliey sluiuh! be 
selected in a cool evening, or rather 
morning, very early. By tapping about 
the hive, a tolerable opinion may be 
formed, whether it be full of bees and 
combs. But, for certainty, the hives 
may be turned upon the edge, or raised 
from the stand, and inspected. If the 
combs 7 ire white, or of a light yellow, 
it denote', their being of the pre>ent 
year’s plot! lice, and fit for the purpose; 
but if they are of a very deep yellow, 
or brown, they are of the last season, 
and not so proper ; while those which 
are dingy, or blackish, are old, and 
unfit to furnish a prosperous apiary. 
The hive should be lifted by the hands ; 
and if it he about half a bushel in size, 
and weigh twenty-five pounds, or up- 
wards, this is aaoiher test of its being 
a good stock. 

The removing of stocks should laue 
place in the evening, or very early in 
the morning. The hive should be 
raised by three or four wedges some 
hours before, provided the floor be not 
moveable, or otherwise many bees will 
Vmain on the floor at the time, and be 
ve>y troublesome. A cloth must be 
laid Oq the ground, behind the hive to 
be removed ; nimbly lift the hive 
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thereon, and gathering the four corners, 
tie them fa&t to the top : iinmediately 
draw a string close round the body of 
the hive, to prevent any bees from 
crawling out. They must be conveyed 
ill a gentle manner. 

If bees are designed to be destroyed 
for the honey, a hofi is to be dug in 
the earth near the hive, somewhat wider 
in diameter than the hive itself ; in the 
middle of the hole, a stick must be 
placed, to which is attached a large 
rag dipped in melted brimstone. As 
soon as the hive is brought ov<*r the 
hole, the rag is to be kindled with a 
lighted candle, and the hive gently 
placed over it, resting on the sides of 
the hole, so that the rag and stick shall 
not touch the combs. The earth is 
immediately to be thrown around the 
edge of the hive, to prevent the sul- 
phureous vapours from escaping ; a few 
minutes are, in general, suflicient lo 
destroy all the bees. See Honey, aiul 
the following articles : Bee-Bread, 
Bee-Glue, Bee-Sting, and Bees’- 
Wax. 

BEE-BIIEAD, a species of crude 
wax, collected by the working bee from 
the farina of flower cups, conveyed to 
the hive by the bee, in the hollows of 
its hind legs, and deposited in the cells 
with the egg, to serve as food for the 
young maggot. 

BEE-GLUE, called by the ancients 
propolis, is a soft, unctuous, glutinous 
matter, of a reddish colour, and very 
agreeable smell, employed by the bees 
to cement the combs to the hives, and 
close up the cells. 

BEE-STING, the puncture made 
in the skin by the sting of a bee. The 
stings of bees are more virulent than 
even those of wasps, and are sometimes 
attended with violent eflects. As the 
sting is barbed, it is generally left in 
the wound. When a person is stung 
by a bee, the sting should be instantly 
extracted. The wound should be 
sucked, and afterwards washed with 
cold water, or still better with salt and 
water ; then apply a liniment, consisting 
of two parts of olive oil, and one part 
of volatile alkali, (i.e.) sjiiritB of harts- 
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horn, liquor of ainiiKinia, or sal volatile, 
(aromatic spirit of ammonia,) which 
ever may liappen to be at hand. At the 
fc.:ime time, five, or even ten drops of 
either of the last mentioned ammonia- 
cal preparations, may be given iiiter- 
iially in a little orange-flower water, or 
other agreeable fluid. Even if the 
sting has not been extracted, the lini- 
ment should be used. 

An application of Goulard water, or 
a cold saturnine poultice, has been 
sometimes effectual. A solution of 
indigo in water, is a simple, but*said to 
be an expeditious remedy. Honey and 
oil, have also been used with advan- 
lage. 

Powdered chalk mixed with water to 
the consistence of a paste, and rubbed 
foi a few minutes on the part stung, has 
not only been found eft'ectual for the 
cure of the slings of bees, but also 
those of wasps and gnats. 

IIEES’-WAX, a ?olid concrete, 
generally of a yellow colour, obtained 
from the Jioncy-cornbs of bees. Bees, 
as the experiments of Fliiber have 
proved, produce the wax of which the 
delicate partitions of the cells of their 
comhs are constructed, from honey, 
sugar, and the sweet secreted juice 
found in the nectaries of plants ; hut 
they do not collect it ready formed from 
the anthers of flowers, as has been 
generally supposed. It is, nevertheless, 
also produced as a secretion by many 
plants, forming the silvery powder, or 
bloom, which often covers their leaves 
and fruit ; and is found in great abun- 
<laiice combined with resin, covering 
the trunk of the wax-palm, Ceroxt/ion 
of South America; and also very pure, 
encrusting the seeds of the Myrica 
cerijera^ or wax-tree of Louisiana, and 
other parts of North America, Htiice, 
wax in the extended meaning of the 
term, may be regarded both as an 
animal, and u vegetable product. But 
it is the former species only of it, or 
bees’-wax, which demands our present 
consideration. 

Bees"-wax is used in the arts, as well 
as in medicine, both in the state iu 
which it it procured originally from the 
1‘25 
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honey-combs, and then it is called 
yellow wax, and also when deprived of 
Its colour, and purilied or bleached ; it 
is then called white wax. 

Yellow Wax is prepared imme- 
diately from the honey-comb. The 
honey is obtained in general by drip- 
ping and pressing the comb, which is 
then soaked for some days in clear 
water, to extract the remaining honey, 
and afterwards melted in a clean vessel, 
with boiling water, and pressed through 
cloth bags. It is then re-mefted, and 
cast into round cakes, in which form it 
18 brought to markelt. 

Good and fresh yellow wax has a 
slight odour of honey, is insipid, and 
of a yellow colour, more or less deep. 
It is brittle, yet soft ; somewhat unc- 
tuous to the touch, but without ad- 
hering to the Angers, or to the teeth 
when it is chewed ; acquires tenacity 
when heated ; melts at 142*, and burns 
entirely away. It may be known to be 
genuine by scratching the Anger nail 
over the surface; when, if good, thenail 
pa*-ses over it with a kind of jerk, but 
if no obstruction be felt, it is, in all pro- 
bability, adulterated with tallow. 

Yellow wax is applied to various 
purposes ; great quantities are annually 
Ijleaclied, and converted into candles, 
(see the next article.) It is now scarcely 
ever used internally os a medicine, but 
is chiefly employed in the composition 
of external applications ; hence, it is an 
ingredient in the basilicons, the wax 
plaster, calamine cerate, &c. • 

White Wax. When yellow wax is 
exposed with an extendi surface to 
the action of light and air, and sprin- 
kled with water, the yellow colour and 
peculiar odour are lost, and it becomes 
while. This process is thus perfoimed : 
Theyellow wax ismelted with a very little 
water in a copper vessel, and then run 
off through a plug-hole in the bottom, 
into another vessel, which is covered 
with a cloth to retain the heat, until 
the water and the impurities settle. The 
clariAed melted wax is next suffered to 
flow into a vessel, the bottom of which 
is full of small holes, through which it 
runs in smull btreums upon u cylinder. 
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i«Mlvin^ dv6r* ttid bei* after it it felled. It is the 
partly iRpiito^'thcofdWe^er; irito #h'ich' ai^ most magnificent tree procffiee^ftil 
thev^axiUls, arawn out into thill fihredii^ this country; exhibiting a rotoncfity 
or ribbands, and is instantly cooled, and elegance, which may almbst Vlfi 
These are spread upon cloths, stretched with the rude majesty of the oak ; 'fta 
on frames, exposed to the light and brunches are regular, it foliage soft, ariil 
air, and occasionally watered and tarn- its bark smooth and silvery. The chief 
ad ; so that after some days, the colour objection to its use in architecture, is, 
nearly disappears. After bang thus that it is peculiarly subject to the wote; 
half bleaiched, the wax remains heap- but the cabinet-maker and turner, em- 
ed upin a sClid mass fora month, when ploy it more than any other timber ; 
the whole process is again repeated, and it is to them, what the oak is to 
It is, lastly, generally melted and cast the ship-builder, or the ash to the 
into thin discs, abou'i tire inches in wheelwright. Its natural soil and sitna- 
diameter, in whicif fonn it is found in tion, is a dry height, in which it wilt 
the shops. grow to a prodigious size, and extent 

White wax is sometimes adulterated of ramification. The se^s yield a 
with white oxide of lead ; but more good lamp-oil, and are eagerly eaten 
commfinly with tallow ; indeed, we fear by squirrels, mice, and swine ; the oil 
very little white wax is to be found in is used by the poor people in Silesia, 
the shops, without the latter article, instead of butter. 

The former is detected by meltii^ the In Herefordshire, and Blonmouth- 
wax in water, when the oxide will fml to shire, beech- wood is converted into 
the bottom of the vessel, and the latter charcoal, and in several counties, its 
may be known, principally by its feel, leaves are used for beds, instead of 
and greater softness than genuine wax. feathers. 

The Beech may be propagated fay 
Pure white wax is perfectly insipid, seeds, or from suckers, but the first 
inodorous, and somewhat transluscent. way is the most eligible. The seaton 
It Is harder to the touch, heavier, and for sowing the seeds is any time ftbm 
less fusible than yellow wax ; its melt- October to February. When the 
ing point being 155 *. plants come up, tb^ must be coik 

white wax is regarded as a demul- stantly kept clean from weeds ; and i# 
cent, and is sometimes givenin obstinate thick together, the strongest of them 
cases of diarrheea, and dysentery, with must be drawn out in the Autumn 
the view of sheathing the bowels, but following, that those left may have 
muctl^es, and gelatinous solutions are room to grow. When this tree is pro-' 
better^for this purpose. The best pagated from suckers, it should be 
method of giving it in these casesi is, planted at once where it is designed to 
however, to melt it with twice its weight stand. 

of olive-oil, and then mix the oily com- BEECH-NUT, or Beech MasU 
pound with the mucilaginons fluid, by the seed of the beech-tree, and is re- 
rubbing it with the yolk of an egg. commended for fattening hogs. 

The dose is a cupful of such emulsion. These animals may be secured frthn 
containing one scruple of wax, giv^'n the garguU by moistening some leaves 
every four hours. — White wax is also of beans With water, sprinkling theiO 
an ingredient in many ointments and with powdered antimony, and repeating 
ceratbs. the medicine every other day for ct 

BEECH-TREE, a species of the fortnight The same precaution should 
genus Fagust common to our own be used, when hogs are fed upon 
woods, as well as to Europe. acorns. ^ 

It is of pre-eminent value, whether When, however, a hog is intended 
regarded as an ornament in our forests to be killed for pickling, it should be 
and pleasure grounds, or as useful tim- previously taken from this food fok; a 
Jfi6* 
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montti or five weelcB, an4 fed with pol« 
lardv.beriey^mealv or peu. 

. these nuts are ^ten by the 

biiniaD species, they occasioo giddiness, 
and bead-ache : but after being well 
ground and dried, they have made 
wholesome bread ; they have also occa^ 
sionally been roasted, and used as a 
substitute for cofifee. 

fiE£CH*NUT OIL* is expressed 
from the mast, after it has been shelled 
and pounded. It is used in many parts 
of France and Silesia, instead of butter. 
In the obtaining of this oil, cure must 
be taken that the seeds are clean and 
good, and free from all musty, rotten, 
or tainted nuts. The shell of the nut 
must be taken off, and also the film 
which surrounds the kernel, because 
they both communicate an unpleasant 
taste to the oil. 

It has been asserted, that the mast, 
after the oil is pressed from it, is more 
nutritive than in its natural state; it 
may be given as a wholesome food to 
poultry, swine, and oxen ; and from it 
may also be obtained a considerable 
quantity of starch. 

BEEF, the flesh of black cattle pre- 
pared for food. 

The following is the best method of 
preserving this valuable article of food*, 
by salting. 

Take four pounds of common salt, 
one pound and a half of refined sugar, 
two ounces of salt-petre, and two gal- 
lons of water. Boil the whole over a 
gentle fire, and carefully skim ofl* the 
impurities. After this brine has become 
cold, pour it over the meat, so that 
eveiy part of it may be completely 
covered. The beef will keep in this 
preparation for many months, aud the 
pickle will not render it hard, as is 
usually the case in other modes of salt- 
ing. It will be necessary, however, to 
express the blood from the meat, and 
to rub it well with fine salt, before it is 
immersed in the liquor. The same 
kind of liquor will also answer well for 
pork, and hams. 

Although this liquor is more expen- 
sive than common brine, yet after boiU 
ing it, and adding more water, and the 
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be used again for the same pui^ose.. ; ' 
Beef considered as food, oiie 'of, 
the most stimulant and nutritive kinds 
known : hence plethoric persons, as 
well as youth who are in high health, 
should eat little, or none of this kind 
of food. 

It is most serviceable to those persops 
whose digestion is weak, and whose up-^ 
petite is impaired. Roait beef is, howT 
ever, to be preferred to boiled ; but 
the fat of both roast and boiled, and 
of roast beef especially, should be reli* 
giously avoided by all valetudinarians* 
(See the next article.) 

Salt beef is always a poor succada- 
neum for fresh, consider^ as an articia 
of nourishment, and therefore should 
never be eaten, if possible, by those for 
whom fresh beef is best adapted. To, 
the healthy aud robust, and those who 
take much exercise in the open air, sal| 
beef, and its fat in every shape, are. 
generally well adapted, and even to be 
preferred to more stimulating food* 

BEEF-TEA, a preparation from 
beef, which should be made by cutting 
one pound of the lean part of fresh 
beef, (the buttock, or neck, is generally 
preferred, but the joint is not very> 
material,) into small pieces, and boiling 
it io two quarts of water, till it is 
duced to about one quart; the scu.Qi^ 
which arises during the boiling, should, 
be taken off. In some cases* aittf the 
liquor is cold, it is decanted from the 
sediment, but unless there should be.a 
repugnance in the patient to take ttm 
whole liquor without decanting, it 
more powerful without any separation 
This preparation has been usually called 
beef-tea, and ih compliance with cusv 
tom we so term it, but it ought rather 
to be called a Decoction of Reef which 
ip truth it is. 

Beef- tea in the hands of medical 
men, experienced nurses, and welt U|p, 
formed individuals, is one of the hfest 
medicines, (and we must diguifv it withi 
this term,) which can possibly pe mveti 
in every disease accompanied with debi- 
lity, where the functions of tne stomach 
arc deranged, aud where it cannot hmr. 
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solid food. Such are the powers of this Prussia, many years ago obtained 
preparation, that we have known it to sugar; and from- the tame also 

be retained on the stomach, when no many persons in France, paitieu- 
other, food, and scarcely any medicine larly M. Chaptal, have since obtained 
would stay. It is, indeed, a cheap and large quantities of that important arti«> 
simple medicine, but, nevertheless, it is cle: indeed, from the stateiAents of the 


one whose importance, and utility, we 
cannot too much press upon the atten- 
tion of our readers. We shall have 
frequent occasion to recommend it in the 
course of our work. The dose of beef 
tea must of course depend upon cir- 
cumstances; a tea-cup full, or four 
ounces, is the most common, and to be 
repeated, according to circumstances, 
every hour, or every two hours. 

JBEER, a fermented liquor, more or 
less spirilnous, prepared principally 
from barley, after it is converted into 
malt, with the addition of hops. It is 
difficult to give a precise detinition of 
the term beer ; in a general sense, it 
implies every kind of malt liquor, both 
strong and weak: Strong Beer, and 
small beer, are, however, two specific 
terms, perfectly intelligible, and most 
in use. As the method of making beer 
must be necessarily detailed under 
Brewing, we refer to that article. 

Beer Measure, See Alk Mea- 

SUER. 

BEESTINGS, or Breastings, the 
first milk drawn from a cow. after 
calving. This liquor is of a thick con- 
sistence, and of a yellowish colour. 
Nature his no doubt designed it for 
the purpose of cleansing the bowels of 
the young anirnul, after it is calved ; 
the calf should therefore be suffered to 
partake of it ; indeed, it does not ap- 
pear to be proper for any olher pur- 
pose. 

JBEET, Beta, a plant of which there 
are four species. I'he Vulgaris, is a 
native of the South .of Europe ; the 
Batula of Madeira ; the Cicla of Portu- 
gal!; and the Maritma of the sea-coasts 
of our own country. 

The finit Species, the Beta Vrdgarie, 
or 4poin«Don Beet, has several varieties : 
the principal, ai-e the comioon red beet, 
the tum^-rooled and the green- 

leanad beet^ It was from this 
spec 'bs of t'lc beet that M. Achard, in 


latter gentleman, we should be led to 
believe, that beet sugar, is a very pro- 
fitable Article of trade : but our own 
countrymen do not evince any disposi- 
tion to adopt the manufacture. 

, The Beta maritima, which is the 
species for garden use, should have Us 
seeds sown in March, on a deep light 
soil. The young plants, when pos- 
sessed of four leaves, should be hoed 
out to the distance of at least four 
inches, and carefully cleared of weeds ; 
the hoeing should be repeated a second, 
and even a third time, at the distance of 
three or four weeks from each other ; 
and the plants ut last thinned, so as to 
be separated by the space of a foot, or 
more. The seeds of those which are 
left for this purpose, will ripen in Sep- 
tember, when the stalks should be Cut 
off, dried, and threshed out ; and the 
seeds cleaned, and put up for use. See 
Mangel Wuerel. 

BEETLE, Scarabaus, in zoology, 
a genus of insects, of which there. are 
five hundred and fifty species scattered 
over the globe, thirty-three of which 
are common to our own country,. 

The larvaa, or grubs of the greater 
part of this geiiuv, live under ground; 
residing most frequently in earth, whilein 
a state of fenneutatioii, by a large quan- 
tity of manure. Pure dung is, how- 
ever, the favourite food of many; and 
it is in its immediate vicrniiy that they 
chiefly delight to dwell. The cock- 
chafer, the most common of all the 
beetle tribe, < is produced from the eggf. 
of the female, deposited under ground, 
where it remains during its larva state, 
devouring' the roots of plants. In this 
destructive occupation, the garden 
beetle, and the liairy scarabsei, are em- 
ployed till the period of their emanci- 
pation arrives, when they take win^ 
and forsaking the roots, attack the 
leaves of plants. The larvas of bcetlef 
liave six feet, an annulate, hairy tesicn 
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kr Kt the end of the abdomen, and are 
fopnished with a horny head. Though 
most of them delight in, and ftred on 
dung, a few support theinbelves other- 
wise, some on decayed wood : the melo- 
lonthse on the roots of f)lants. 

The Scarubaus Meloloniha^ Tree 
Beetle, Cocechafer, orMAYBUo; 
culled in some districts of England by 
the erroneous name of Caterpillar, is 
of a brown mahogany colour on the 
wings, which cover the back ; the belly 
is covered with alternate black and 
white circular streaks ; it is the species 
most deserving our notice, being the 
most mischievous of all £uro|)eaii in- 
sects. The grub is soft and grey, with 
testaceous head and legs; it is about 
one inch in length, and may be seen in 
most gardens, on turning up the earth 
with a spade : it remains in the earth 
three years before it is transformed into 
the perfect insect ; it devours the iO(»ts of 
corn and other vegetables, sometimes 
laying waste a large tract of country : 
in its beetle form it sticks to trees, 
upon the leaves of which it feeds, and 
is eagerly sought after and devoured by 
swine, bat*<, rooks, and poultry. 

As rooks are so very fond of these 
Hiiimals ill the grub state, farmers and 
others must perceive the folly of de- 
stroying these useful birns. 1'he most 
effectual way ot de-^troi ing cockchafers 
is to beat them off with long poles, and 
then to collect and burn them ; or to 
give them to poultry, which they will 
soon fatten. Smoke is offensive to them; 
heath- fern, or other weeds set on fire, 
will prevent their incursions iii gardens. 

The coiiimon black beetle may be 
extirpated by placing a hedge-hog in 
the gulden during the summer nights. 

BEGGAR, one who asks alms ; but 
more iisiiully means one who has no 
6xed place of residence, but wanders 
about the country, and obtains his 
livelihcod by begging. 

Various opinions exist relative to 
the propriety of relieving beirgars in 
the public stree s. Jl it could be posi- 
tively ascertained tiiat every public 
beggar wat a person who bad the op- 
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portunity of supporting htmfieir by 
honest labour, and was able and in 
health, but refused so to do, perhaps 
there might be wisdom in refusing 
relief to all street beggars ; but as such 
certainty can never be acquired, we 
think those persons highly culpable, 
who adopt the stern, unfeeling, and 
frigid resolution of never bestowing 
alms on a street beggar. The legislature 
has, it is true, provided laws which, if 
enforced^ would, or should prevent 
street begging ;• but, alas ! how often, 
either from the neglect, unfeeling dis- 
position, or cupidity of parish officers, 
are the humane intentions of the legis- 
lature set at nought! We know be- 
sides, that, in many instances, the legis- 
lative provision is ineffectual ; and it 
may, and often does happen to be dis* 
pensed at too late a period, for the relief 
of that misery which the voice of 
hurnanit}^, and ibe decrees of benevo- 
lence and justice, tell us should be 
both prompt and efficient. 

We do not, therefore, presume to 
pronounce judgment generally on beg- 
gars: but we fear that street begging is 
an allurement to those whose moral 
principles are weak or corrupted : and 
ceituiii it is, that public beggars, as 
well as the enormous sums raised 
iiunually for the relief of the poor, 
amounting at the present time (1819) 
to about eight millions sterling, are not 
only a national grievance, but a national 
disgiace. 

Behaviour. See Breeding, Good. 

BELLES LETTRES, a term bor- 
rowed fiom the French, equivalent to 
the term Polite Literature* It has 
an extensive signification ; and it is not, 
perhaps, easy to define those parts of 
Literature to which it immediately ap- 
plies ; but a knowledge of Languages, 
the Arts of Speech, Eloquence, Poe- 
try, Philology, Literary Composition, 
Music, Sculpture, Painting, Eugraving, 
Ornamental Gardening, and other 
Arts, as well as Sciences, which contri- 
bure rather to the mental than tlie 
physical well being of the individual, 
assuredly belong to it. In a word, the 
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B$Ue9 comprehend, ^ generally, 

what has been termed luxurious know* 
ledge, by which the mind is polished 
and refined, and in which those delica* 
cies of wit, invention, and imagination 
have a principal share. The contents 
of this work, do not come within the 
range of the Belles LettreSt except 
relative to the style in which it is writ* 
ten; the present article, and a few 
others, principally concerning the hu- 
man mind, moral conduct, and flowers 
also excepted. •• 

BELL-FLOWER, Campanula^ a 
genus of plants comprehending eighty- 
five species, scattered over the four 
<)uarters of the globe, eight or ten of 
which are common to the woods, or 
pastures of our own country. Of this 
numerous tribe, the smaller portion 
have leaves, very nearly smooth, and 
glabrous, the larger portion rough, 
and rugged leaves. Those chiefly 
worth noticing as Jiowers^ are the fol- 
lowing: the pyranudaliSi Pyramidal 
bell flower ; — the decurrens^ Peach- 
leaved bell-flower ; — the medium^ Can- 
terbury bell-flower ; — the trachelium^ 
Tracbelium bell-flower ; — the laitfoUa^ 
Greatest bell-flower the ranunculus^ 
Rampion ;-*-the patiUa^ Meadow bell- 
flower the nitida. Smaller American 
bell-flower the hybriduf Venus look- 
io^glass ; — the canariensisy Canary 
b^l-flower. 

The pyramidal bell-flower, is propa- 
gated by sowing the seeds in March, 
ID a bed of light undunged soil ; or by 
parting the roots : the latter methr 1 
being the most expeditious, is roost 
practised. Almost every slip taken 
from the roots in September, and in 
Msvch, will thrive, buj^e plants raised 
fi^ni seeds, produce tMpfeest flowers ; 

however, tedious this 

way, being three or lour years before 
they blosSrom. After their sowing, 
they should be transplanted the Sep- 
tember after, into the nursery, ina light 
soil, and not wet, at six inches square 
distant. In frosty weather, the beds 
should be covec^ with mats, which 
will greatly strqagtben the roots* In 
the September St the third year, they 
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should be removed into pots, and shol* 
tered during the severe weather in glass 
frames ; or else, in ivet weather, the 
pots must be turned side ways ; and 
in very cold, they must be set under 
a warm wall, or covered- with haulm, 
and surrounded with a little dung on 
the outsides of the pots. These plants 
will often succeed without care, but 
with it, they produce flowers of such 
beauty as amply to reward it. 

The Peach-leafed bell-flower, is pe- 
rennial, and a native of the northern 
parts of Europe. It may be easily pro- 
pagated, by p'^rting the roots in Au- 
tumn. It is a very hardy plant, and 
will thrive in any soil or situation. 

The Canterbury bell-flower, grows 
wild in the forests of Germany and 
Italy ; it is a biennial plant, which dies 
soon after its seeds are ripe. There are 
several varieties of it, which are propa- 
gated by seeds sown in the spring, in 
common earth. They require little care 
or culture. 

The Trachelium bell-flower, is a 
native of many parts of Eui o[ie ; its 
root is perennial ; it has some varie- 
ties with double flowers, which are 
propagated by parting the roots in 
Autumn ; to prevent them from de- 
generating into single ones, the roots 
should be transplanted, and parted 
every Autumn : the soil must not be 
too light, or rich, for, in either case, they 
will degenerate. Strong fresh loam is 
the best. 

The Greatest bell-flower grows wild 
in many parts of England; it has a 
perennial root, and may be propagated 
from seeds. 

The Rampion grows naturally in 
several parts of England ; it has round- 
ish fleshy roots, which are eatable. It is 
propagated by seeds. 

The Meodow bell-flower, is a beauti- 
ful little flower with lilac blossoms, 
which abounds in many heaths, and 
dry and rocky districts of England. 
It has a poieiinial root ; and may be 
propagatikl either by seeds or by part- 
ing the roots, and will thrive in almost 
any soil or situation, except the clayey, 
and wet. 
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There are some other species to be 
met with in gardens, which are anna# 
plants, and are propagated by seedi ; 
these may be sown either in spring or 
autumn. A delicate white campanula 
of this kind, of humble growth, is very 
much cultivated by some persons, both 
'n pots and borders. 

The small American bell-flower, with 
stiff leaves and a blue spreading bios* 
som, does not produce seeds in this 
country ; but is propagated by offsets 
taken from the old plants in August, 
and planted in pots of light loamy 
earth. 

The Canary bell-flower is a perennial 
plant ; it is propagated by parting the 
roots and transplanting them into pots 
in July, which should not be broken 
or wounded; but they must not be 
often parted, as, in that case, they will 
not produce good flowers. About the 
middle of August the pots should be put 
under a hot-bed frame, and, as the 
nights grow colder, be covered with 
glass ; but they should have plenty of 
air in the day-time. In the winter sea- 
son they must be frequently watered, 
and guarded from frost ; in the spring, 
when the stalks begin to decay, the 
pots should be set abroad in the shades 
and not watered. 

BELLOWS, an instrument for blow- 
ing the Are; too well known to need 
description. Our good housewives 
make a great mistake when they sup- 
pose that bellows are indispensable in 
the kitchen. All that is absolutely 
necessary to kindle a fire, is a lightea 
candle and wood or coal, or both, and 
atmospheric air. If indeed a sudden 
fire be wanted, the bellows may un- 
doubtedly hasten its burning ; but where 
economy is important, and with whom 
is it not ? a pair of bellows may« in ge- 
neral, very well be dispensed with. 

Animal life may possibly, on some 
occasions, be supported oy blowing 
into the lungs with a pair ot bel- 
lows; especially in accidents ofdrowiiing 
or suffocation. 

BELLY, that part of the human 
bod}* which extends from the breast to 
the thighs, containing the stomach, 
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liver, bowels, bladder, Ac. See Abdo- 
men. 

BELLY-ACH, pains in the bov/eis. 
These arise from various causes, and in 
their cure require considerable discri- 
mination. The most common cause 
of the belly-ach is, beyond question, 
food or other substance, taken by the 
mouth ; when therefore, any person is 
attacked with those pains it will be im- 
portant to recollect what food or other 
substance have been taken during the 
previous day, or* at least during twelve 
hours previous to th^ attack. If that 
food has been of the flatulent and indi- 
gestible kind, a gentle laxative of castor- 
oil, or magnesia and rhubarb, will most 
commonly remove the complaint. If 
poisons have been taken, such as acids, 
arsenic, corrosive sublimate, poisonous 
vegetables, Ac* and no medical person 
be at hand to be consulted, the mode 
of treatment must be such as is directed 
under their respective articles, which see. 
If a fixed pain be felt in any part t>f 
the bowels, particularly about the na- 
vel, accompanied with sickness, vomit- 
ing, costiveness, thirst, a quick pulse, 
and other symptoms of inflammation, 
no time is to be lost in applying for the 
best medical aid ; in the mean time^ 
however, cloths dipped in hot water 
may be applied to the region of the af- 
fected part, and the patient may drink 
thin barley-water, toast and water, or 
other weak liquids, but the quantity of 
these should be small ; and all solid, and 
particularly animal food, should be 
avoided. See Bowels and Colic. 

The symptoms of the belly-ach in 
infants are sudden cries, contraction of 
the thighs towards the belly, striking 
of the feet, with writhing of the body 
and distortion of the countenance, hasti- 
ly seizing and quitting the breast, acid 
eructations, Ac. If the child*l)c costive, 
it will be necessary to open the bowels 
with very small doses of rhubarb and 
magnesia, or, if these should not be suf- 
ficient It/ power/id, a decoction of sen- 
na, given every half hour till they pro- 
duce the desired eflect. When green 
foeces are voided, and the bowels are 
even lax, magnesia and rhubarb, or 
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UMigRMia alorif^ in doM suitable to the 
a^e and strength of the cliild, may be 
given with adraiilage ; a clyster may 
also sometimes be given with good ef- 
fect^itinay be composed of four ounces 
of a decoction of cammomile f1owers» 
with a spoonful or two of sweet oil and 
a few grains of common suit ; or of milk 
and oil and sugar ; the warm bath, 
or at least bathing the feet in warm 
water, will also be sometimes found 
eminently beneficial, particularly where 
there is any disposition to convulsioiib. 
See Convulsion^ and Teething . 

Benefit of Clergy. See Clergy. 
BENEFIT SOCIETY. A num- 
ber of individuals assembled together, 
who by payments made at stated times, 
create a fund, out of which they re- 
ceive certain specific sums, on certain 
specific occasions, such as illness, dis- 
ability, old age, death, &c. 

Such societies are very numerous in 
England, and have, no doubt, afforded 
to the lower classes of the community, 
amongst whom they are principally es- 
tablished, considerably more comfort to 
their members in sickness, disability, 
and old age, than they could have pos- 
sibly obtained either from parochial or 
eleemosynary assistance. 

There is much similarity in the con- 
stitution of these societies. The pay- 
ments are in general monthly ; and 
about two shillings the most common 
amount; though some associations are 
formed whose incomes are fixed pretty 
high, and then the payments are some- 
what larger. The mc^e of regiilafii.g 
the benefit is commonly by three differ- 
ent rates of allowance ; one during a 
temporary sickness, another commonly 
one half the former, during a chronical 
illness; and a third still less thar the 
preceding, a permanent annuity for 
old age* When a member falls sick, 
ao as to be unable to labour, he receives 
the allowance, for sickness ; if the dis- 
ease continue beyond a specified number 
of weeks, he is reduced to the chronical 
allowance; if the chronical illness con- 
tinue beyond a certain number of 
months, the member is injt upon the 
superannuatiem list, and receives the 
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allowance for old age. Besides these 
ntes there is almost always a sum of 
several pounds which is |Miid for the fu- 
neral ex pences of a member or his wife. 
To this feature, however, in the plans 
of benefit societies we most strongly ob- 
ject, because the greater part of such 
expeiKTs is absolute waste, as far as re- 
gards tlie society or its members, none 
of whom, either dead or living, is the 
better for it — and taken too, perhaps, 
from a suffering family at a moment w hen 
most commonly their resources are di- 
minished, or rather destroyed. The 
sooner, therefoic, the poor members of 
benefit societies can be weaned from tht 
superstition of having what they call a 
decent, or rather we would say, ar 
expensive funeral, the better. And 
this they might no doubt soon be by thv 
example of their superiors. If thust 
among them who are above vulgar error, 
would enjoin their successors to lay them 
ill the earth at the smallest expense 
which the ph} sical operation would ad- 
mit, the childisli passion for a costly 
funeral would soon disappear. 

The mode of doing the business of 
these societies is exceedingly simple. 
When the society is not numerous, 
there is in geneiul, a monthly meeting of 
all the members. When it is nume- 
rous, a committee is formed, of which 
the meetings are monthly, and gene- 
ral meetings at more distant periods 
are held of the whole. Two or inort 
stewards, as the business may vequiie. 
are chosen at certain short intervals, 
whose business it is to visit the mein- 
bers applying for relief, and to pay 
their allowance. Members ureudiuitted 
only within a specified age, most com- 
monly between twenty and forty-five ; 
and the persons belonging to occupa- 
tions regarded as unwholesome or dan- 
gerous are excluded by name, from 
most of the clubs not expressly establish- 
ed by themselves. There aiesume cu- 
rious exclusions in most of the societies 
in the metropolis. From a great pro- 
portion of them, Irishmen are excluded ; 
and in almost all of tliein it is particu- 
larly declared, that no attorney, or 
attornev's clerk, shall be admitt^ a 
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nember. Although a spirit of liberality 
would willingly forego exclusions^Qf any 
kind, yet we are compelled to declare, 
that whilst society is constituted as it at 
present is, we think the last excep- 
tions are founded in wisdom. 

In almost all the London societies it 
is a rule that sickness or disability pro- 
duced by drinking, by the venereal dis- 
ease, or by lighting, except in self-de- 
fence, shall receive no benelit. If any 
member whilst in the receipt of an al- 
lowance, befound gaming or intoxicated, 
or out of his own house after a certain 
hour in the evening, he is subject to 
heavy penalties, very often expulsion, 
ff any member appear at a meeting of 
the society in a state of intoxication, 
or uses rude or provoking language 
to any person piesent, or is guilt}* of 
profane swearing or cursing, or oilers to 
lay wagers, he is lined ; in some cases 
he is lined if he come to the meeting 
with out being clean in dress and per- 
^oIl ; and in other cases, attention to 
this object is recommended without be- 
ing enforced. 

Tiiete are besides other rules very 
generally adopted, of which we do not 
perceive the use : cue of them is, that 
none of the members shall belong to 
any other association of the kind. Sure- 
ly if a member comply with all the 
tales of one society, it can be no detri- 
ment to that society if he belong to 
another. By another, a member while 
receiving aid is not allowed to work : 
this, no doubt, was designed to guard 
against that sort of imposition to which 
Atich societies are exposed, namely, the 
payment of a bounty at seasons when it 
is not required ; out a little urrange- 
aieiit of a diHerent kind would obviate 
this : for surely none can be so ignoiant 
as not to know that there are many 
Icinds of sickness in which some kind of 
labour might be exerted, although not 
sulhcient to obbiiii fur the labourer full 
wages : such a clause is therefore ovi- . 
dently calculated to injure the funds of 
every society by which it is adopted ; 
but a clause regulating the relief to the 
sick person in proportion to what he ran 
himself earn, must be advaritagroiic. 
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We have thug given an outline of these 
societies, and although these, os well as 
Banks for Savings, are not free from 
the imperfection inseparable from the 
present state of existence, yet we think, 
under wise su perm tends nee, that they 
have both been, and may yet be, pro- 
ductive of much good. It is not pen- 
ha ps easy to institute a parallel between 
Banks for Savings and Benefit 
Societies, as they are in many respects 
so dissimilar; we think, nevertheless, that 
the former are not so well calculatedfor 
the lowest and*mo6t numerous rank of 
the community as tAe latter. It is true, 
some of our distinguicilied patricians 
have become the advocates for Savings 
Banks. But we fear it too often Imp- 
pens, that men in elevated situations 
imagine that they see x\\ii lowest order of 
society, when they see but the lower. 
The ** Corinthian capital'* looks down 
and mistakes the cornice of the pedi- 
ment for its base. While the great are 
providing for their immediate depen- 
dants, they seem to be providing for the 
poor. By a Savings Bank, a butler 
may lay up money enough to keep a 
public house, or a lady’s maid be en- 
abled to open ti milliner's shop ; but a 
Benefit Society may keep a ploughman 
and his family from the workhouse. 

Benefit Societies aie now entitled by 
the law to sue for property possessed 
in common through the medium of the 
treasurers and trustees ; but to obtain 
this advantage it is necessary that the 
society should make known all its rules 
to the justices of the peace, and obtain 
their approbation. It is also ordered by 
law, that no fee shall be taken by any 
officer or minister, in the courts, and 
that the proceedings shall not be charge- 
able with any stamp duty. 

Nevertheless, the access to justice is 
not sufficiently easy ; a suit at law in be- 
half of a Benefit Sooiet}^ is still attend- 
ed with so miirh trouble, and much 
expense, that, virtually, the doors of the 
courts are well nigh shut upon them 
dow'n to till- present hour. It is evident, 
that to give Benefit Societies all the 
salutary operaiioii «f which they are 
capable, some csvr: is wnoting, whm. 
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fieffroni the superstitious pei plcxities nf 
barbarous law, the matter of all appli- 
cations may be immediately tried, in 
tile v^uy of natund and rational inquiry; 
the parlies themselves and their wittie!>> 
scs instructing the judge upon their 
oaths, and receiving liis award without 
delay, and without expense. If every 
man who supposed himself aggrieved by 
his club, and every club which had ii 
complaint against an oB'endcr, could 
reoeivc justice on these terms, the busi- 
ness of such societies would be very sim- 
ple, and their benefits sure. The Judge 
might be a single Justice of the Peace, 
who should hold a regular tribunal for 
this purpose, and go through immedi- 
ately, even to execution, with all dis- 
putes, reserving an appeal to one of 
the neighbouring Justices, upon whom 
the parties should mutually agree. 
Upon no part of the proceedings should 
there be the shadow of a tax, or u fee, 
and as lawyers would be altogether un- 
necessary, and the witnesses would in 
general be few and at hand, justice 
would ill general be done without an 
liuiir’s dela}^ 

BRNEVOI.ENCE, in ethics, de- 
iiot(?s a deep-felt desire for the good 
and well being of the whole human 
race, and, indeed, for all animated na- 
ture: evincing it.x'lf as? ability and op- 
portunity offer, both by words and deed?; 
in the cheerful, prompt, and diligent 
practice of every thing which may pro- 
mote the happiness and comfortof all. 

Benevolence is one of the most dig- 
nified moral qualities of the mind, it is 
not enntined to person, age, 8ect,coloui, 
country, difference of opiuioii, or auy 
other of the infinite diversities of na- 
tions and people into which the earth 
is divided. The truly benevolent can 
Hcarcely admit anger, and never re- 
venge, to be an inmate of the breast ; 
well knowing that men become, what- 
ever tney are, by habit, education, and 
♦I thousand other mirinte circumstances, 
over which individually they have little 
control • and that as the character is 
formed for the individual, and not by 
him, he becomes what he is by a con- 
currence of those circumstances, which 
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are powerful in their ofieratinn, and 
irresistible in their effect. The bene- 
volent mind, therefore, in contempla- 
fing the vast family of man, must al- 
ways feel sincere and tender compas- 
sion for the errors and vices into which 
so many of our race are constantly run- 
ning ; but knowing also the powerful 
effect of motives and circumstances, 
the benevolent mind will always be on 
the alert to alter those motives to im- 
prove those circumstunces, and of course 
by such means to improve also the moral 
and physical well being and happiness 
of the species. 

The cultivation and practice of bene- 
volence, in its proper and most extensive 
sense, is by no means sufficiently insisted 
on by our moralists and teachers. Na- 
tional and sectarian dislikes, and ani- 
mosities, are, we are sorry to say, too 
often the subject of pulpit harangues 
and conventicle orations. It is the 
business of benevolence to destroy these 
vicious habitudes of the mind ; these 
mischievous stumbling blocks in the 
way of harmony and peace: we most 
cordially and emphatically recommend 
this first of all virtues to the sMidy ^id 
practice of our readers, assured that did 
no other motive operate for it, nothing 
is so well calculated in this siibinnnry 
world us benevolence, to make the hu- 
man mind satisfied with itself; a state 
beyond all others of greatest moment 
and value. See Charity. 

Benjamin^ See Benzoin. 

BENT-GRASS, Af^rostiSf a genus 
of which there uie at least forty-six 
known species ; eight are common to 
our own fields and hedges. 

The Spicaventiy or Silky Bent-grass, 
grows to the height of three feet or 
more in dry sundy fields. It grows 
in abundance on the sand hills near 
the sea, in many parts of England and 
Wales; its long roots are peculiarly 
well calculated to retain the sand, and 
prevent its being blown away by the 
%vinds ; for this purpose it is also fre- 
quently planted. I'he stalks are used 
for a variety of domestic manufactures, 
such as bee-hives, table-mats, &c., and 
are considerably more neat, firm, and 
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durable than Htraw. We do not think 
sufficient attention has been paid to this 
article : it must be, we doubt not, by 
proper management, superior to straw 
for Ladies* bonnets, &c. ; and as it will 
grow where no other vegetable what- 
ever.exists, on the head of economy it 
must be valuable. 

BENZOIN, or os it is more com- 
monly called, Gum Benjamin, is ob- 
tained from a tree, the Styrax Benzoin, 
a native of Sumatra, by wounding the 
baik near the origin of the lower 
branches. The tree is never wounded un- 
der six years of age ; and cannot sustain 
these annual incisions above twelve years. 
A tree yields about three pounds of the 
gum annually. It is brought to this 
country in masses, composed of white 
and {ight brown pieces, which easily 
break between the fingers. It is ex- 
tremely fragrant, especially when heat- 
ed : in a cold state it has a sweetish 
subacid pungent taste. 

Benzoin is regarded as expectorant, 
and was formerly given in asthmas, and 
other affect ions of the lungs. It is now 
rarely employed internally; but is used 
principally for preparing the acid of 
benzoin, and as an ingredient in the 
compound tincture of benzoin. See 
the two following articles. 

BENZOIC ACID, or as it is more 
commonly called. Flowers Benja- 
min, may be obtained from the prece- 
ding article, thus ; take of benzoin a 
pound and a half ; lime fresh burnt 
four ounces ; water a gallon and a half ; 
muriatic acid four fluidounces. Rub 
the benzoin with the lime ; then boil 
them in a gallon of the water for half 
an hour, constantly stirring with a spa- 
tula, and pour off the liquor when cold. 
Boil what remains in four pints of wa- 
ter, and pour off the liquor as before. 
Afterwards mix the liquors together 
and boil them to one half ; then filter 
them through paper, and gradually 
drop in the muriatic acid until no 
more precipitation takes place. Finally, 
having poured off the liquor, dry the 
powder in a gentle heat ; then put it 
into a proper vessel placed in a aand- 
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bath, and with a moderate fire sublime 
the benzoic acid. 

This acid, when pure, is inodorous; 
but as it is usually found in the shop», 
it has a slight aromatic odour. Its taste 
is pungent and acidulous. It is in mi- 
nute crystals very light, flaky, and soft 
to the touch, white, and of a silky 
lustre. 

This acid is stimulant, and is an in- 
gredient ill the compound tincture of 
camphor ; but it is of little value as a 
remedy. It is sometimes used as a cos- 
metic, but its smell is, we presume, its 
only recomqiendaticfki. 

BENZOIN, Compound Tincture 
OF, is the article commonly known in 
the shops under the name of Friar's 
Balsam. It is prepared in the follow- 
ing manner : Take of benzoin bruised, 
three ounces ; storax strained, two oun- 
ces ; balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; soco- 
trine aloes, bruised, half an ounce ; 
rectified spirits of wine, two pints. Ma- 
cerate, in a vessel close stopped, for 
fourteen days, then pour off the clear 
tincture. See Turlington’s Bal- 
sam. 

This isa stimulating expectorant, and 
as such is sometimes prescribed in chro- 
nic catarrh, and old asthmatic cases; 
but it is chiefly employed as an exter- 
nal application to wounds and languid 
ulcers, which it gently stimulates, and 
shields from the action of air. It is 
also frequently applied to recent wounds, 
but, except when the bleedingis profuse, 
we do not know how it can be of use. 
This tincture is decomposed by water, 
and therefore, when given internally 
must be rubbed with yolk of egg, or 
mucilage, to suspend it in aqueous 
fluids. Its dose is from half a flui- 
drachm to two fluidrachms of more. 
It is also sometimes given dropped 
upon lump sugar, which is a very com- 
modious method. 

BERGAMOT, a species of citron, 
produced at first casually by an Italian’s 
grafting a citron on the stock of a ber- 
gamot pear-tree, whence the fruit pro- 
duced by this union, partook of both 
the citron-tree and the pear-tree. (See 
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tblTlibN.) The fruit hat a fine tatte 
atid smell, and its essence, or essential 
oil, is in general use as a perfume. The 
JSssence of Bergamot is extracted from 
the yellow rind of tlie fruit, by first 
cutting it in small pieces, and then 
immediately squeezing the oil out of 
them into a glass vessd. 

Bethlehem^ See Star of Bethlehem. 

BETONY, Betonicot a genus of 
plants of which there are eight species : 
3ne the officinalis^ is indigenous to our 
woods and heaths. Like many other 
plants, formerly iq high medical esti- 
mation, this is now almost entirely neg- 
lected. It has been sometimes em- 
ployed by tanners as a substitute for 
hark ; and the leaves and branches will 
dye wood of a brown colour, when pre- 
viously steeped in a solution of bis- 
muth. 

BIENNIAL PLANTS are those of 
only two years' duration. Being raised 
from seed they generally attain per- 
fection the first year; the next they 
produce their flowers and seeds, and 
soon afterwards decay. The cabbage, 
carrot, parsnip, beet, onion, leek, &c. : 
the Canterbury-bell, French honey- 
suckle, wall-flower, stock-July- flower, 
sweet-william, common pink, carna- 
tion, See. are biennials : some of these, 
And other biennials which we have not 
room to name, continue to produce blos- 
soms and seed in the third* year, or even 
longer, but they are generally less vigor- 
ous and less perfect. 

BIG. See Barley and Bear. 

BIGOTRY may be defined a perti- 
naceous adherence to an opinion on in- 
suflicieni: grounds, and a contempt for 
those who think differently : where bi- 
gotry exists there is a deficiency in 
the judgment ; when bigotry is accom- 
panied with zeal, it is generally a most 
mischievous disposition of the mind. 
The bigot, particularly the religious 
bigot, is, when in possession of power, 
generally an oppressor. From the foun- 
dation of the Christain faith to the pre- 
sent time, including the tortures of the 
inquisition, and the burnings in Smith- 
field, Bigotry has too often lifted her 
withering arm to blast, as ranch as in her 
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lies, the fair surface ofthehuman intellect. 
To counteract this desolating and inju- 
rious state of mind, it cannot be too often 
inculcated that belief is not an object 
ofthe^ill ; that is, we cannot believe or 
disbelieve at pleasure. We believe on 
any given speculative subject as well 
as others, in exact proportion as pre- 
vious idea? have moulded the mind ; an 
attempt to compel belief, so far from 
altering our ideas, on religious subjects, 
perhaps, more particularly, contritmtes 
most commonly to fix them more strongly 
in the understanding ; hence the folly of 
persecution for opinions of any kind. 
This is a truth which, were it generally 
felt and acknowledged, would do more 
to soften and assuage the asperities of all 
nations, and all sects, and of difl'ereiiee 
of opinion, than any thing besides. If 
this truth were once acted upon, we 
should no more he angry with another 
for differing from ns in opinion, than 
we should because one person is of a 
fair complexion and of a short stature, 
and another of a brown complexion and 
tall. The argument is universal, .*ind 
applies not only to religion but to poli- 
tics, and to every subject where difference 
of opinion can possibly exist. It is the 
business of education to teach such im- 
portant elements; their being univer- 
sally imbibed, bigotry, we may charita- 
bly hope, will be banished from the 
earth. 

BILBERRY. See Vaccinium. 

BILE, or Gall, a bitter fluid se- 
creted in the glandular substance of the 
liver; in part flowing into the intes- 
tines, and in part regurgitating into the 
gall-bladder. The branchc^s of the 
Vena porta contribute most to the se- 
cretion of bile ; its peculiar blood re- 
turning from the abdominal viscera, is 
supposed to be in some respects diffe- 
rent from other venous blood, and to 
answer exactly to the nature of bile. 
It is not yet ascertained clearly whether 
the florid blood in the hepatic artery 
merely nourishes the liver, or whether 
at the same time it contributes a certain 
rinciple necessarj^ for the formation of 
lie. It appears that there are two 
kinds of bile in the human body : the 
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Htpatic hiUt which flows from the 
liver into the duodenum, is thin, of a 
faiiil yellow colour, inodorous, and very 
sli^rhtly hitler ; and Cystic bite^ which 
regurgitates from the hepatic duct into 
the gall-bladder, and llicre from stag- 
nating hecoracs thicker, the aqueous 
part being abborbed by lymphatic ves- 
sels, and is more acrid from concentra- 
tion. 

Healthy bile is of a yellow green 
colour, about the consistence of thin 
oil, and when much agitated it froths 
like soap and w;rer ; ith smell is some- 
what like musk, especially the puirif\ ing 
or evaporated bile of animals. Its taste 
is Intter. Its constituent principles 
are water, aroma, or spirit ns rector, a 
coagiilabic lymph, a nsinous oil, and 
soda. IJile is accordingly a soap, and 
like otlier soup is successfully employed 
to remove grease from clothes, 
When the resinous oil is in excess, so 
us not to be soluble by the bile, it be- 
comes cr\staUized, fortn'iig the calculi, 
or gcill-sloiieA f''iiiid in the gall-bladder. 
Tile retardution, moreover, of this mat- 
ter in tlie poies, or parenchyniatoiis 
substanee of tne liver, is often the cause 
of many hepatic diseases. See LiviuR 
and Gall-stonfs. 

The gall-bladder in the human body 
is generally capable of containing about 
an oum e. In the elephant, stag, all in- 
sects, ami worms, this reservoir is want- 
ing; and consequently, the bile which 
they secrete passes at once into the in- 
testinal canal. The direct and real use 
of the bile does not, even now, seem to 
be clearly ascertained. It concurs, 
however, in producing the following 
effects; In separating the ch\ le from 
the chyme : thus chyle is never observed 
i<i the duodenum, before the chyme 
has bi en mixed with the bile ; and thus 
it is that, oil is extricated from hiieii 
by the bile of animals. By its acridity 
tile bile excites the peristaltic motion 
of the intestines ; hence the bowels are 
so inactive in persons with jaundice. 
It imparts a yellow colour to the ex- 
crements ; hence the white, or clay-c«- 
loiii of the foeces in jaundice, in which 
disease the flow of bile into the duo- 
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denam is entirely prevented. The bile 
also prevents the abundance of mucus 
and acidities in the priniae via* ; hence 
also acid, and other sabulous collections, 
are so fietpient in the intestines from 
deficient or inert hile. See Chyme 
and Chyle. 

A deficienev or redundance of bile 
accomi antes, if it be not the cau-e of, 
many diseases. See Jaundice, Yel- 
low Ffykr, and Liver. 

BlI^lOUS, a term applied to dis- 
ease.s wliirh arise from loo copious a 
secretion of hike ; but it is too gene- 
rally, and indis«crim'Aia>ely applied to a 
variety of diseases in wliicli the appetite, 
the stoinai'li, and intestines, are more 
or less affected. In all such diseases 
it is most prohable, that the bile is in a 
gr<*ater or le^ss degree concerned, hut 
why many of them sliould be called 
bilious we are at a h^ss to discover. 
The terms nervous and bilious^ as well 
as an attendant upon the latter, sick 
head-urht are miglity convenient for 
the ac< oiniTiodating medical practiti- 
oner, or quack, whose address is supe- 
rior to his skill, and whose patients are 
better judges of his ^cienle at whist, 
than of his medical qualifications. 

BILL, or Bill-hook, in husbandry, 
is an edge tool made of iron with a 
curvaied point. It is much u«ed by 
gardeners for pruning trees, and also by 
woodmen and basket-makers. When 
fitted to a short handle it is called a 
hand- bill, when to a long one a hedge- 
bill. 

BILL, in law, a declaration in wri- 
ting, either of some injury which the 
plaintiff has snff'ered from the defen- 
daiit, or an offence committed by the 
person complained of, against some 
law or statute of the realm : a bill in 
chancery is of the first kind; a bill of 
indictment is of the second. 

BILL, in commerce, is a written se- 
curity for the payment of money given 
under the hand of the debtor, and usu- 
ally payable to the order of the person 
in favour of whom it is drawn, com- 
monly culled a Promissory •note ^ or note- 
qf^hand; or a note issued by a person, 
or persons, and payable to bearer on 
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demand, such as oank-bills ; or a note 
drawn by the creditor, and if after date 
accepted by the debtor, commonly 
called a draft. These last, as well as the 
first, are frequeiitly drawn not only on 
demand, but also payable at some cer- 
tain period from the date, such as two 
iiiontlis, twenty-one days, &c. When 
such notes drawn after date, or sight, 
or otherwise, pass between the merchants 
of one couiitry and those of another, 
they are called Bills of Exchange. 
But in law, all the preceding kinds of 
bills, except the last, aie called inland 
Bills of Exchangei 

The payment of all these kinds of 
bills, in case of failure, may be legally 
enforced, and on proof of the hand wri- 
ting, they arej admitted as evidence of a 
debt. These bills are subject to stamp 
duties, according to the sum and time 
for winch they are drawn, (a distinction 
1/eing made by law in the price of the 
stamp, between Bills at two months, and 
those of a longer date.) If they be not 
draw’ll on proper stamps, or on stamps 
of a higher value, they are illegal, and 
of no use. 

Foreign Bills of Exchange drawn in 
England are also liable to a stamp duty. 

BILL OP LADING, an instrument 
signed by the master of a ship, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a merchant’s 
goods, and obliging himself to deliver 
them at the place to which they aie 
consigned in good condition. Bills of 
lading are also subject to stamp duties. 

BILL OF SALE is an instrument 
by which a person, who delivers goods 
as a security to the lender of a sum of 
money, empowers him to sell them, if 
the Slim borrowed be not repaid on the 
conditions specified in the instrument. 

BILL OF RIGHTS, a declaration 
delivered by the LokIs and Commons 
of Englanil to the Prince and Princess 
of Orange, February I3th, lC88 ; ana 
afterwards enacted in Parliament, when 
they became King and Queen. In this 
bill it ia declared that the pretended 
power of dispensing with laws, or the 
execution of laws by regal authority, is 
illegal ; that levying money for, or to 
the iiNC f>r I lie crown by pielence of 
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firerogative, without grant of Parlig# 
ment for longer time, or in other man- 
ner than the same is, or shall be granted, 
is illegal ; that the raising, or keeping 
a standing army within the kingdom in 
time of peace, unless with consent of 
Parliament, is against law; that the 
subjects which are Protestants may 
have arms for their defence, suitable to 
their conditions, and as allowed by law ; 
that election of members of Parliament 
ought to be free ; that the freedom of 
speech, and debates in Parliament ought 
not to be impeached, or questioned in 
any court or place out of Parliament ; 
that excessive bail ought not to be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflict- 
ed ; that jurors ought to be duly im- 
panelled and returned, ami jurors which 
pass upon men in trials for high treason 
ought to be freeholders ; that all grants, 
and promises of fines, and forfeitures 
of particular persons before conviction, 
are illegal and void ; and for the re- 
dress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, strengthening, and preserv- 
ing the laws, Parliaments ought to he 
held frequently. And these were claim- 
ed, insisted upon, and demanded as 
their undoubted rights and liberties. 
This Bill, together with Magna Char- 
TA, and the Act of Habkas Corpus, 
as it is usually called, form the princi- 
pal bulwarks of the liberties of English- 
men. See these articles 

BILLS oFM9RTALITYare 
weekly lists compiled by tiie parish 
clerks in ami about London, containing 
the numbers of such as die, and sped- 
'’ying of what disease, as well as tliose 
that are horn every week. These hills 
arc founded upon the reports of sworn 
searchers, who view tlie body after the 
decease, ami deliver their reports to the 
clerk. The Bills of Mortality were 
first begun to be taken by the company 
of parish clerks in London, in the year 
1592 } and in 1594 the weekly account 
was first made public. In 1595 they 
were discontinued upon the ceasing of 
the plague ; but in 1 603 they were resu- 
med, and have been continued regu- 
larly ever since. The original bills com- 
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|ir€?hendf<lonly loj} parlshe?, but others 
have been, fiom time to time, added to 
them, so that now they comprehend 
146 parishes : of wliich, 97 within 
the walls, 1() without the walls, 29 are 
out^parisbes in Middlesex and Surre}', 
and 10 parishes are in the city and 
liberties of Westminster. But it ought 
to be known, that how correct soever 
in other respects, little dependance can 
be placed upon these bills, relative to 
diseases, except with respect to the most 
common and determinate. 

BINDWEED, Convolvulus^ in bo- 
tany, a genus of plants containing a 
hundred and twenty species, distributed 
over the four quarters of the globe. 
The following are chiefly worth no- 
ticing : 

The Sepiuniy with arrow-shaped 
leaves, flowers generally solitary, of 
a while, or purplish hue. It has been 
commonly denominated the Larger 
white Bindweed. It is a troublesome 
weed in gardens, and is also found wild 
ill OUT hedges. Its root is very acid and 
purgative. If the roots of this plant be 
exposed in the open air to frost, they 
will be effectually destroyed. 

The Arvensio^ or Small Bindweed, 
is also a common plant in our fields and 
hedges, but particularly troublesome 
in gardens of a gravelly soil : its wdiite 
and red flowers appear in June and 
July. 

The SoldaneUay or Sea Bindweed, 
grows on the sandy shores of the sea, 
butcaiiiiot be long preserved in gardens ; 
its purple flowers blow in July- 

The Scammonia, with flowers of a 
])alc yellow’. The branches of the plant 
are tender, and trail on the ground, ex- 
tending on every side to the distance of 
ten or twelve feet. The concrete juice 
of the root is the ^camlnony of the 
shops, [t is a native of Syria. See 
SCAMMONY. 

The Purpurevsy Purple Bindweed, a 
native of America, with white, red, 
or purple flowers ; and annual stems, 
abnut eiL»ht or ten feet high. 

The A’i/, or Blue Bindweed, also 
an American plant, not quite so high 
at the last mentioned. Its flowers are 
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of a deep blue, or indigo colour, whence 
its name of nil, or indigo. It is a beau- 
tiful plant, and flowers all the latter 
part of the summer. 

The Turpethum, or Turpeth Bind- 
weed, a native of Ceylon. 

The Jalnpoy ,or Jalap Bindweed, a 
native of Mexico, with twining herba- 
ceous stems, rising eight or ten feet 
high, from a root which when bruised, 
discharges like the preceding, a viscous 
milky juice. The peduncles are one- 
flowered, resembling those of the greater 
bindweed. Its root is the Jalap of the 
shops. See Jalap.* 

About half the species have a pros- 
trate, or untwining stem, of which the 
Soldanella is one. Most of them, whe- 
ther twining or prostrate, may be pro- 
pagated with care in oiir own country, 
either from seeds, or layers, except the 
Turpeth and Jalap Bindweeds, which 
are too tender for tliis purpose. Those 
with twining stenis should be i'nrnislied 
with props, or be planted in the vicinity 
of trees, whose stems they may climb 
around. 

Bindweed^ Black, See climbing 

RTTf’lT— IHlA^T 

BIRCH-TREE, ovBctula, agenus 
of which there are about tifteoii species, 
chiefly natives of North America; three, 
however, are common to our own coun- 
try. See Alder. 

BIRCH WINE is made in the fol- 
lowing manner : the juice, or sap of 
the birch-tree, the beiula alba^ is ob- 
tained, by making about the beginning 
of March, a hole in the trunk, almost 
as deep ns the pith, under some branch 
of a well-spreading tree, on its south 
western side, at about one foot above 
the ground ; a hollow must be fitted 
to the apertjnre, through which the sap 
will flow. The orifice may he after- 
wards closed with mould, andthe wound 
will heal. To prevent this juice from 
fermenting, till a suflicient quantity is 
obtained, the bottles in which it is col- 
lected, ought to be immediately stop- 
ped, and deposited in a cool place. To 
every gallon of the juice, add a pint of 
hone3i, or a pound of sugar; stir the 
whole togelh^T, and boil* it for an hour 
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with a few cloves, and a little lemon- 
[leel ; at the same time carefully skim 
off the rising impurities. When cool, 
a few spoonfuls of new ale should be 
added, to induce a proper degree of 
fermentation ; after the yeast has set- 
tled, the wine should be bottled, and 
kept for use. 

This wine was formerly in repute, as 
a remedy for nephritic disorders, but 
is not now in use fur such purpose ; but 
it may form an agreeable variety in our 
home-made wines. 

BIRD, a biped apimal, too well 
known to need description. The sci- 
ence which treats of birds in general, 
is called Ornithology y to which ‘article 
we refer for particulars respecting the 
feathered tribe. But the uses, &c. of 
the various species, will be stated under 
their respective heads. 

Bird Cherry, See Plum. 

Bird's Lye, See Primrose. 

BIRD’S FOOT, Common, or Or- 
Mthopus perpusilhts^ is an indigenous 
plant, with yellow flowers, which blow 
in July and August. It affords good 
fodder for sheep, when grass is scarce 
in the latter end of Autumn. 

Bird Grass- See Roughish Mea- 
dow Grass. 

BIRD-LIME. A glutinous and vis- 
cid matter of a pecu liar kind, spread u pon 
twigs, and other substances, for the pur- 
pose of entangling birds. It is prepared 
from various substances, and in various 
ways, but chiefly from the holly bark, 
which must be boiled for this purpose, 
for ten or twelve hours, the green outer 
coat, being hereby separated from the 
inner. It is then covered up for a fort- 
night in a moist place, and afterwards 
pounded into a uniform paste, washed 
in water, fermented four or live days, 
and laid up for use. When uied, it is 
incorporated with a third of its weight 
of nut oil, or other thin grease. 

The misletoe also affords a viscid 
juire, even supe rior to holly ; and a 
young shoot of common alder, if cut 
through, will give out a similar secre- 
tion, The routs of all the hyacinth 
tribe, the asphodel, the luircissiis, and 
the black bryony root, yield abuabird- 
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lime of nearly equal qualities, and in 
large quantity. 

Bird-lime much resembles the caoiif- 
cAottc, or Indian rubber, imported from 
South America ; if it could be hard- 
ened, it might probably be substituted 
for the latter article. 

BIRDS, preservation of. Birds may 
be preserved in the following manner ) 
after opening the bird by a longitudinal 
incision from the breast to the vent, 
separating the fleshy parts from the 
bones, and removing the entrails, eyes, 
brains, and tongue ; the cavities, and 
inside of the skin, are to be sprinkled 
with the following powder: Take of 
corrosive subliiimte i lb., nitre ^ lb., 
burnt alum ^ lb., flowers of sulphur 
{ lb., camphor ^ ib., black pefiper, and 
coarsely-ground tobacco, of each one 
pound: mix these ingredients well to- 
gether, all of them being previously 
powdered, and keep them in a glass 
vessel closely stopped. First insert the 
eyes, and stufl* the head with cotton, 
or tow ; then pass a wire down the 
throat, through one of the nostrils, and 
fix it into the breast-bone; wires are 
likewise to be introduced through the 
feet, up the legs and thighs, and fast- 
ened into the same bone ; the body 
should be afterwards stuffed with cot- 
ton to its natural size, and the skin 
sewed over. In whatever position the 
bird i.s placed to dry, the same will be 
afterwards retained. 

Small birds may be preserved in 
brandy, rum, arrack, or first runnings; 
but by these means, the colour of the 
plumage is liable to be extracted by 
the spirit. Large sea fowls, having 
thick strong skins, may be skinned ; 
the tail, claws, head, and feet, are to 
be carefully preserved, and the plu- 
mage stained as little as fiossible with 
blood. The inside of the skin may be 
stuffed, as recommended above. 

Or the following mixture may be 
used, it is said successfully, in the 
preservation of birds, after their being 
previously prepared, by having the 
intestines, brains, &c. removed : emn- 
rnnii si.lt one pound, powdered alum 
four ounces, ground pepper two ounces. 
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I'he cavity of the bird is to be filled 
with this mixturey and the lacerated 
part should he properly stitched ; the 
head also, after the brains are with- 
drawn, is to be filled with it. After 
being suspended by the legs for u few 
days, the bird may be fixed in a frame 
ill its natural attitude. 

BlRTHWOKT,^m/o/oc/iia, a ge- 
nus of plants, containing twenty-seven 
species, chiefly natives of America, or 
the South of Europe. The following 
are the principal : 

The Lvnga^ Long-rooted Birth wort, 
the roots only of which are used in 
medicine, and these but rarely, as an 
aromatic stimulant, in gouty afiections. 

The Jiofunda, or Round Birthwort, 
the roots of which are used indiscrimi- 
nately with the preceiling. . They are 
natives of the South of Europe, whence 
the roots are brought to us dried, but 
both the plants will bear the colds of 
our own climate. The dose of the 
powdered root, is from a scruple to a 
driichrii, or upwards. 

I'he roots of both the preceding are 
used occasionally as warm stimulants 
for rattle ; and witli this view they 
form an ingredient in Oiapeute. See 
that uriicle. 

The AnguicidOi or Snake-killing 
birth wort. The juice of this plant 
has the property of stupifying serpents, 
that they nja\^ he handled with impu- 
nity. One or two drops are sufficient, 
and if more be dropped into their 
mouth, they become convulsed. The 
juice is also esteemed as a preventive 
against the eflects usually produced by 
the bite of these venomous animals. 

The C/etnatisj Climbing Birthwort ; 
an extract is sometimes prepared from 
this plant; and is esteemed good in 
gouty aflectioiis. 

The Serpentaria. This plant is the 
snake root, of the Pharmucopceia. See 
Snake Root. 

The Tri/obata, three-lobed Birth- 
wort, is diuretic, and employed in Ame- 
rica against the bite of serpents. 

BISCUIT, a kind of hard-baked 
bread, made of flne flour, having other 
ingredients occasionally mixed with it, 
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such as eggs, sugar, aud rose ororangei* 
flower water, aniseeds, citron-peel, and 
almonds, whence ue Imve seed-biscuit, 
fruit-biscuit, long- biscuit, Naple-lds- 
cuit, sponge-biscuit, &c. 

Biscuit, Sea. The dough for this 
biscuit is made of flour and water 
only. At the Victualling Office at 
Deptford, it is worked by a large ma- 
chine. When perfectly prepared, it is 
handed over to a workman, who slices 
it with a large knife, for the bakers, of 
whom there are, five. The first, or 
moulder, forms the biscuits two at a 
time ; the second, or marker, stamps 
and throws them to the splitter, who 
separates them into two pieces, and 
puts them under the hand of the 
chucker, the man who supplies the oven, 
whose work of throwing the biead on 
the peel, must be so exact, that he can- 
not look ofl’ for a moment. The fifth, 
or the depositor, receives the biscuits 
on the peel, and arranges them in the 
oven. All the men work with the 
greatest exactness, and are like parts of 
the same machine. They deposit in 
the oven, seventy biscuits in a minute, 
and this is accomplished with the regu- 
larity of a clock, the clacking of tlie 
peel operating like the motion of the 
pendulum. Tliere are twelve ovens at 
Deptford, and each will furnish daily, 
bread for 2040 men. 

Ah the oven stands open during the 
whole time of filling it, the biscuits 
first thrown in, would be first baked, 
were there not some counteraction to 
such an inconvenience : the man who 
forms tlie pieces of dough, by imper- 
ceptible degrees, proportionably dimi- 
nishes their size, so that the biscuits 
which are lust put into the oven, 
during the whole progress of filling it, 
are equally baked with tho&e which are 
put in first. 

These biscuits arc kept in dry lofts 
over the oven, till they are sufliciently 
dry to be packed in bags, without dan- 
ger of getting mouldy ; and are after- 
wards put into bags of one hundred 
weight each, and removed into store- 
houses for immediate use. It is to be 
regretted that sea-biscuit, although it 
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will, in general, keep tolerably well for 
twelve months, often carries in it a 
principle of destruction : insects are 
often found in it, giving it adispositibn 
to mould ; and sometimes a want of 
cleanliness in the bread-room of the 
vessel, contributes to the same effect* 
BISHOPPING, an operation per- 
formed on the mouths of horses, &c. by 
dealers, with a view of passing them off 
for young animals, when the natural 
marks are obliterated. However dex- 
terously this operation may be per- 
formed, it is easilyodiscovered by a per- 
son accustomed to examine the teeth of 
horses ; and such as have not hud this 
advantage, may observe u want of cor- 
responding marks in the state of the 
tusks, or the marks of the upper 
teeth ; and if the horse*s age is consi- 
derable, it may be known by his generol 
appearance, by grey hairs over the eyes, 
and about the forehead, by the teeth 
being much longer than in young 
horses, and approaching more to the 
horizontal position. In black horses, 
the grey hairs are sometimes concealed, 
by means of black powder, which may 
be discovered by passing the hand over 
the eyes. See Age. 

BISMUTH, sometimes called Tin- 
glass, is a brittle, white metal, with a 
slight tint of red ; its specific gravity 
is 9*8. It fuses at 476'% and always 
crystallizes on cooling. It is found 
native, combined with oxygen, and also 
with arsenic and sulphur. 

Bismuth readily combines with most 
other metallic bodies, increasing their 
fusibility, and forming with them alloys, 
some of which are applied to various 
purposes. A compound, consisting of 
equal parts of this metal and tin, is 
fusible in a heat of 280% J^qual parts 
of thfs metal and produce an alloy 
of a brilliant white colour, much harder 
than lead. Bismuth lead, and tin, in 
the proportion of 8,5, and 3 [larts re- 
spectively form, by melting, a metal 
so remarkable for its fusibility, that 
when held on a piece of stitf paper, 
over &' burning candle, it becomes 
liqoidrwithout scorching the paper; and 
boiling water reduces it to the fluidity 
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of quicksilver. If instead of eight 
parts of bismuth, only one be nsed# 
the composition is plumbers* solder. 
Equal parts of these metals form a mix- 
ture, sufficiently fusible for anatomical 
injections. Bismuth is used for a 
variety of purposes in the arts. It is 
also employed as an ingredient in sym- 
pathetic ink. See Ink, and Dyeing. 

BISSEXTILE, or Leap Year, a 
year consisting of 366 days, and oc- 
curring every fourth year, by the ad- 
dition of a day in the mouth of Febru- 
ary, which then consists of 29 days. 
This is done to recover the six hours 
which the sun takes up nearly in its 
course, more than the 365 days com- 
monly allowed for it in other years. This 
day, thus added, was by Julius Caesar 
appointed to be the day before the 24th 
of February, which among the Romans 
WHS the 6th of the calends of March, 
and which on this occasion was reckoned 
twice ; whence it was called bissextile : 
dis sexto calendas Martins, See Ca- 
lendar. 

BISTORT Great, or Snakeweed, 
Polygonum historta^ grows in many 
parts of Europe, Siberia, and Japan, 
and is indigenous to Great Britain; it 
is found generally in moist meadows, 
flowering in iVJay and June. The root 
is perennial, woody, and crooked ; the 
stem rises nearly two feet in height. 
The leaves are ovate, of a tine greeu 
colour, on the upper surface ; the 
flowers are small, and of a pale rose 
colour. 

The dried root is inodorous, and has 
a very austere taste; it is^ astringent 
and tonic. It is employed in hceoior- 
rhages, obstinate fluxes, and all diseases 
in which simple astringents are indi- 
cated. It has also been given in inter- 
mittents. Externally, a strong decoc- 
tion of it is a useful lotion for spongy 
gums, and ill-conditioned ulcers. But 
it is not much used in the modern prac- 
tice of medicine. The dose of the 
|H)wdered root, is from fifteen grains to 
one drachm, twice or thrice a day, 

BITE OF A Mad i)oo, or of other 
mad animals, is on iinfortunate acci- 
dent, the disease arising from which is 
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commonly called Hydrophobia, iu 
coneequence of one of its peculiar symp- 
toms being a dread of even the sight of 
water ; it is also called canine madness. 

It has, however, been fully proved, 
that men, horses, asses, oxen, pigs, and 
much more frequently, foxes, wolves, 
cats, and dogs, become afflicted with 
this disease, without having been bitten. 

Many causes may produce this dread- 
ful disease ; it has been supposed to be 
occasioned by suffering the dog to feed 
upon putrid meat, without supplying 
it with sufficient water ; but it more 
probably arises from specific contagion, 
like the small-pox, &c. It is most pre- 
valent during excessively hot summers, 
and very cold winters. 

The signs 0/ madness in dogs are the 
following : the disease begins by the 
dog being languid, and more dull than 
ordinary ; he seeks for obscurity, re- 
mains in a corner and ceases to bark ; 
but growls incessantly at strangers, and 
that^ without any apparent cause : he 
refuses food and drink, his walk becomes 
a reel like that of a person almost asleep; 
after two or three-days he walks like a 
drunkard, and frequently falls. His 
hair stands erect, his eyes fixed and hag- 
gard, his head hangs down, his mouth 
is wide open, and contains much frothy 
saliva; the tongue is protruded, and his 
tail turned inward ; he avoids water, 
(some respectable authorities, however, 
Jeny the existence of this symptom) 
which even appears to redouble his evils ; 
he suffers from time to time an increase 
of furor, and endeavours to bite every 
object, not excepting his master. The 
light and vivid colours augment his 
rage. At tlie end of thirty or thirty- 
six hours, he dies in convulsions. The 
body putrifiesiii the most rapid manner, 
and diffuses a most infectious odour. 
It ought not to be left exposed above 
the ground, lest it should be eaten by 
other animals, which might in conse- 
quence become mad also. The hole 
into which the body is put, should be 
very deep ; and every part of tlie place 
in which he has been previously confin- 
ed, should be well washed with lime- 
water, and also the vesseis from which 
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he took his food. The person who 
touches his body should wash himself 
with vinegar. 

With regard to the immediate cause 
of this disease amongst mankind, there 
is not the least doubt that it arises 
from the saliva of the mad animal be- 
coming mixed with the blood. it 
does not operate, itshould seem, through 
the cuticula^ or scarf-skin, although we 
do not advise a reliance on this : for if 
by any means the saliva touch, any 
part of the body, careful ablution 
should be immediately used. But 
when the scarf-skin is rubbed off, the 
smallest quantity is sufficient to com- 
municate the disease; a slight scratch, 
with the teeth of a road animal, has 
been found as pernicious as a large 
wound. It is certain, also, that the in- 
fection has been communicated by the 
bites of dogs, cats, wolves, foxes, wea- 
sels, swine, and even cocks and hens, 
when in a state of madness. But it 
does not appear that it is communi- 
cable from one hydrophobous person to 
another, by means of the bite, or any 
other way, 

A person bitten by a mud animal 
rarely experiences any symptoms before 
the thirtieth or fortieth day. In some 
few instances the disease has commenced 
ill seven or eight days after the accident ; 
and sometimes it does not appear till 
many montlis after the bite. 

The bite, if not prevented, will, in 
general, be healed long before the symp- 
toms of the disease make their appear- 
ance, and frequently with the greatest 
ease ; although sometimes it resists all 
kinds of healing applications, and forms 
a running ulcer, which discliarges n 
quantity of matter for many days. 

The approach of the disease is known 
by the cicatrix of the wound becoming 
high, hard and elevated, and bt' a pe- 
culiar sense of jiricking at the part ; 
pains shoot from it towards tlie throat ; 
sometimes it is surrounded with livid, 
or red streaks, and sccrris to be in a 
state of iiifiammatioii ; although fre- 
quently there is nothing remarkable to 
be observed about it. The patient be- 
comes melancholy, loves solitude, and 
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hftft'sickoen at the ‘stomach. Some- 
times the peculiar symptom of the dis- 
etj^e, the dread of water ^ comes on alt at 
once. 

With regard to the ud'ection of the 
mind it»elf, it does not appear that the 
patients are deprived of leason ; some 
have, merely by the dint of re^o)utioll, 
coiupiered ihe divud of water, though 
they never could <*on(|uer tre convulsive 
motions which the contact of liquids oc- 
casioned ; while their resolution has 
been of no avail; for^the convulsions 
and other symptoms increasing, have 
almost alwa3’s destroy'ed the unhappy 
sufferer, generally in the course of three 
or four du^'s from the uppearuiice of the 
dise.l^e. 

III this distemper the symptoms are 
so various, that they cannot be enume- 
rated, no two cases being alike ; and 
even the dread of water, although ge- 
nerally accompanying it, is said not to 
be universal. 

However, tlie treatment for the cure, 
should commence immediately after the 
accident. 

The most effectual cure for this dis- 
ease is, as soon as possible after the in- 
fliction of the wound, to cut it out, so 
careful !y including even the paits im- 
mediately surrounding it, both at the 
bottom and sides, that a probability may 
not exist of the knife's coming in con- 
tact with the wound made by the animal. 
But if this should be objected to, or 
cannot be complied with, from the na- 
ture of the part, the following proceed- 
ings are to be adopted : 

The individual should be stripped, 
and his clothes put into water, to pre- 
vent contagion. 

The wound should be allowed to 
bleed, and pressed in different manners 
so as to favour the flowing of blood ; 
it should then be washed with warm wa- 
ter in which sailor soup has been dis- 
solved. If the wound is small but deep, 
it should be enlarged ; but if only tbe 
skin has been raised, this operation is 
unnecessary. It may be necessary to 
observe that the wound often appears 
•light, when the poison has penetrated 
deeply. 
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After tbe vreund hifs beisn iflMhed jt 
should be rubbed with ft hard dAlh «Dfts 
to irritate it, and cause the blood to 
flow; it would be useful to apply a 
cupping-glass. 

The wounds and even scretehes 
should be cauterized with some caustic, 
but the hot iron, butter of antimony, 
or oil of vitriol, are to be preferred. The 
cauterization ought to be ex tensive land 
deep : if slight, it is insuflicient to ptO- 
vent the disease, and nothing can be 
feared from the use of caustics. If the 
wounds are numerous, they should be 
cauterized one after the other, beginning 
with those of the, head and facei arid 
leaving a day’s interval between each. 

Six or seven hours after the cau- 
terization, apply a blistering plaster, 
prepared as follows : Take of yellow 
wax four ounces; horse tur|)en tine six 
drachms; olive-oil one ounce and'<a 
quarter ; melt these by a gentle fire, 
and when nearly cold, add of can- 
tim rides in fine powder three ounces ; 
of mastic two drachms. If only one 
plaster be wanted, smaller quantities 
than IS here set down will be sufficieifl. 
At the end of twelve hours renrove this 
and open the bladder formed ; another 
plaster may be then laid over the part, 
consisting of six drachms of powdkred 
cantharides formed into a paste with 
crumbs of bread and strong vinegar. 
This may remain on the wound another 
twelve hours : and afterwards it should 
be dressed twice a day with the follow- 
ing cerate, spread upon soft leaf, or 
piece of rag : take of powdered Ciiiitha- 
rides half a drachm, wax cerate one 
ounce; mix them thoroughly. When 
the eachar fulls off, which usually occurs 
from the fifth to the eighth day, the 
wound may be healed, provided it ap- 
pears that the cauterization has bem 
deeper than the injury inflicted by the 
tooth of the animal ; if the contrary be 
the case, cauterize anew, and when the 
second eschar falls off, the suppuration 
is to be maintained for forty or fifty 
days ; to effect t his put a pea, bean, or 
a morsel of gentian, or orris root, into 
the wound ; and dress it with the ceratt 
mentioned above. 
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hiH^f 4iPi|U^ bp miov^ 
afated jicrcwa and cauitpiaP tbe 
wQi^ajd* Ii infliaaaMition and taralling' 
folloiir the cauterizatioDy emoUipnt Ib- 
mentationa nauatbe uaedy ^and the part 
df^^iped a§ a aiiopla wounib 
Wtian the ohaafca^ or f^lida, 
haPebeeii Uitoftyr iho.cauatic niaatbe 
applied aoaato penetiate deeplyp 
and the auppujo^ioiii maiotained a. long 
time* The oautferiaation df .eye- 
lid vequireaome pteeaiulM^r Itahonld 
be raiaed at, much aa poaaiUe from the 
eye. and tbe^od^of the.bite touched 
with a piece of liobapaked in the caua- 
tipj^it will bo Gonyanjent to. affix the 
lint to themd of a bit of wood. If the 
aaiiya h^ been applied to the globe of 
.the eyep the eauatic mutt be , pawed 
gently oyer the paFt. by tbeaid of a doe 
papoil. There ia no other danger in ao 
doingt than of causing a alight indam- 
mption; in thiacase tfae cye must, be 
waahed with a decoction or linseed, or 
marsh-mallow root, or gusn-watar, to 
a few drops of .laudanum may be 
ad4p4»' Ifv the wound bos .been in the 
.ioputli,.it should be waahed with vine- 
gpr apP water, and then cauterized with 
a iron ; in this case,- the liquid 
caui^ca wouliji have the inconvenience 
of.jbixiq|f with the saliva and extending 
tbajr action ta the surrounding parts. 

When the wound is near ap. artety, 
and we plainly see, or feel the pulsation, 
we must coofine ■ourselves to .touching 
the aurface lightly with a pencil dipped 
iff butter of antimony -; by such means 
we avoid rupturing the arteiy. There 
wW be some danger in cauterixing the 
bite in the manner just mentions, if 
inat^ of being covored wiith.a. portion 
of flesh, or celhilar membrane, the ar- 
tery should bn bare; ail that can be 
then done into putj a ainall qnantity.of 
powdered cartharidea, ^ aonm acrid 
ointment wpon the wound* 

If the bite haatafceit piece aometifiie, 
and we have the certainty |that .tbe ant* 
mnl ia mad, the part muat be opened 
without delay, cauterised with hot iron, 
and the suppuration conttnu^ for some 
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firilows: dprii^ the flrat. lew days .the 
' trabapiraiion is tp be promoted by the 
use of the volatile alkali ; either «a/ 
po/aii/ef ipiriis q/.Aar/sAosii,, or spirits 
of sal ammwiacp may be taken to the 
. es^tent, of .six or eight drops in. water, 
eveiy two hours, .Jn cases where 
. wound is .much inflamed,.aDd very pain- 
ful, from IS togSgrains oCtbe,£Dlkw- 
ing.^wder, miamd with honey,4houid 
be given every night, omitting ^ vpls- 
. tile alkali : take of ipecacuanha .half 
a .drachm ; of extract of opium Haifa 
drachm; , of sulphate of vitriol one 
drachm, and a half ; let -these be redu- 
ced into fine powder,, and intimately 
mixed. 

If the pulse be hard ood full, bleed 
the patient, Eipctica and purgatives 
must he givep if the stoinacb is loaded# 
the tongue furred, andtlie mouth chnon* 
my. At all events, the bowels must be 
kept rather open than otherwise. . Mo- 
derate exercise, and .light food, should 
be pf^rihed.; but if there be much 
fever, the strictest regimen muat be ob- 
served. \ 

W^e<,bffve here ,. stated those means, 
which, in pur judgment,, are the heW 
calculated to prevent the deplorable 
effects of the, bite, of mad animals; as« 
however, other means have, occasionally 
been adopted, in the cure of this dis- 
ease, we shall mention some of those 
which have been used with most success, 
aUbpugb they cannot be relied upon as 
a cure. 

M. Brconatelli hat reported a 
number of facts which tend to prove, 
that, when the oxymuriatic acid, cA/o^ 
rtfie, is applied to wounds caused by 
the bite of mad animals, it prevents hy- 
drophobia from taking place. Cluzel 
also asserts, that the internal use of the 
same remedy saved several persons bit- 
ten by a mad wojjf. 

The root of the water plantain,, /'q/t- 
mMplaniagoJ lias , beep lately recom- 
mended for the cure of this disease it 
should be dried in the shade, .apd^whep 
powdered, strewed upon bread and 
butter. Ten or twelve grains of this 
medicine may be given immediately 
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after the woiiiid U cauterized; ttnd re- 
pehted at the end of two hours. 

A case of a female has been mentionedf 
in %hich two bottles of brandy drunk 
in the course of two days, effected a 
cure. 

Warm bathings has, sometimes, had 
a very ^ood eftect as a palliative, al* 
though It cannot Le trusted to as a ra- 
dical cure. Cold bathing, and sea bath- 
ing, have also been tried, but we can- 
not speak of their success with confi- 
dence. 

Excessive bleediijig, even to fainting, 
has also been recommended, but with- 
out success ; nor have preparations of 
camphor, quicksilver, and opium been 
more fortunate. But musk aud opinm 
in large doses, will sometimes relieve the 
patient from some of the most urgent 
symptoms when the disease has taken 
place, and the dread of water is present. 

We are obliged to conclude our arti- 
cle on this distressing and dreadful ina« 
lady, by informing our readers, that a 
specific for it yet remains to be sought. 

Treatment of animals. Oxen, sheep, 
and horses, when bitten by a mad ani- 
mal, suffer the same symptom^ as man, 
but with much more rapidity. 

if the tail or ear has been bitten, the 
part should be removed, and the wound 
cauterized with a hot iron, and then 
dressed with the following digestive 
ointment ; take of horse turpentine two 
ounces ; of olive-oil two ounces ; the 
yolk of two eggs, mix the turpentine 
well with the eggs, and add the oil by 
degrees. 

When the bite has occurred in a situ-' 
tion where the injured part cannot be 
removed, the hair must be shaved off, 
and the wound enlarged with a bistoury ; 
after wliich, let it be well cauterized 
and dressed with the ointment we have 
just described. When it is desirous t€ 
increase the suppuration, half a drachm 
of caustic potash may be added. The 
wound ought not to be allowed to heal 
till after the lapse of several weeks. It- 
may be sprinkled, from time to time, 
with powdered cartharidet, or touched 
with caustic. 

The person who dresses the animal, 
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ought not tcr^ for«t to wash hia< bands 
well with soap and water, or vinegar and 
water. After the death of the animal, the 
skin mast not be taken* off, lest the dia* 
ease should be thereby communicated. 

But, as no certain and effectual 
means are yet known by which the fa- 
tal consequences of the bite of a mad 
dog, or other animal, can be prevent- 
ed, perhaps the most advisable course 
to be pursued with a dog, or other ani- 
mal, which happens to be bitten by 
any animal known to be mad, is to de- 
stroy it immediately. 

Upon a review of this disease, and the 
terrible consequences attendant upon it; 
and, at the seme time reflecting that it 
is, in Great Britain at least, generally, 
if not always, caused by the ooo, we 
ask emphatically, what uses are to be 
found in this animal, affectionate and 
faithful as we admit it in health is, to 
countervail the horrors and distress 
which overwhelm whole families, by 
the inftiction of this disease ? We an- 
swer, none, to be placed in the balance 
against the destruction of liuinan life, 
and in such a way. Till, therefore, a 
specific be found for this disease, our 
advice to our readers is, to have nothing 
whatever to do with dogs ; but to avoid 
them as they would a pestilence : for 
the first fondling may be fatal ! 

Bite of a Yifer. See Viper. 

BITT, the iron which is attached to 
the bridle, and put into a horse’s 
mouth. It hai also been called a bitt- 
mouth. In the middle there is always 
ail arched spate designed to give room 
for4he tongue ; this is called the liber- 
ty. As little iron as possible should be 
put into a horse’s mouth ; and we 
therefore seldom use any other than 
snaffles, cannon-mouth’s jointed in the 
middle, a cannon with a fast mouth, 
and cannon with a port-mouth, either 
round or jointed. 

The cannon-month bitt, jointed in 
the middle, always preserves the horse’s 
mouth ; and, though the tongue sus- 
tains the whole effort of it, yet it is not 
sensible as the bars, which are 'so de- 
licate that they feel its pressure even 
through, and thereby the least motton 
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larger the bite is towards the eods.which 
are fixed to the branches^ the gentler 
it will be. We should make use of 
this kind to a horse as long as we can ; 
that is, if with a simple cannon-mouth 
we can obtain from a horse all the obedi- 
ence of which he is capable, it will be 
useless to employ any other. 

Perhaps the best way to fit a horse 
with a bitt exactly, is to have a great 
many, and change them till the right 
one 18 obtained. But, at all events, the 
first should be a gentle one, rightly 
lodged in his mouth, so as not to in- 
commode his lips, nor rest upon his tusks. 

. BITTER, a principle of a peculiar 
nature, upon which the taste of many 
substances depends. Many vegetable 
and some animal substances are well 
known to be intensely bitter to the 
taste, as the wood of quassia, the root 
of gentian, the flowers and leaves of 
camomile, the leaves of the hop, the 
juice of the aloe, many barks, the bile 
of animals, &e. Hence the vegetables 
which commonly contain this principle 
in large quan titles, are called bitters. 

Most vegetable bitters impart their 
virtues both to watery and spirituous 
fluids. They are in general, with some 
few exceptions, as iSoes for instance, 
useful tonics : that is, they have the 
power of increasing the digestive facul- 
ties of the stomach, so as to promote the 
general health : some of the principal 
Otters are, camomile flowers, gentian- 
root, quassia, peruvian-bark, and hops. 

Bitter substances are sometimea ta- 
ken internally for the destruction of 
worms, but are not often .efficacious. 
They are also employed externally, as 
antiseptics. See bark, hops, and 

CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 

Bitter-apple. See Cologtnth. 

Bitter-salt. See Epsom-salt. 

Bitter-sweet. See Nightshade. 

BITTERN, in ornithology a species 
of theArdea. This bird is occasionally 
pursued by the sportsman : there are 
two sorts. It inhabits the temperate 
parts of Europe, Asia, and both Ame- 
ricas. It is three feet two inches long ; 
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migrates northerly in summer: feeds 
on fishes and reptiles ; about sun-set 
rises in Ae air to a vast height in a 
spiral direction, making a prodigious 
noise ; it builds among reeds, and lays 
from four to five eggs of a greenish ash- 
colour. In its form it is like the heion, 
but smalls and more beautifully vari- 
gated in its plumage. Bitterns are 
principally found in sedgy moors, where 
they breed, particularly within a few 
miles of the sea-coast, not being very 
common in the centrical parts of the 
kingdom. Iflroueht down by the 
gun, with only a broken wing, they dis- 
play great courage ; and cannot be with 
safety secured, till deprived of life. 
From their scarcity they are esteemed 
a rarity at the tables of the great. 

BITTERN, the brine swimming on 
the salt first concreted in the salt- 
works, also the mother-water of sea-salt. 
See Magnesia. 

BITUMENS, are fossil substances 
bearing considerable resemblance to 
oily and resinous bodies. The follow- 
ing are the principal varieties : 

Naphtha, a pungent, odoriferous, 
oily liquid, either colourless, or of a pale 
brown tint, found upon the borders of the 
Caspian sea, and in certain springs 
in Italy. It is considerably lighter 
than water, volatile, and highly inflam- 
mable. When pure it appears to contain 
no oxygen, and hence is employed for 
the preservation of potassium and the 
other highly oxydizable metals. 

Petroleum, has most of the properties 
of naphtha, but it is less fluid, and dark- 
er coloured. See Barbaooes tar. 

Mineral tar appears to be petroleum 
further inspissated. It is more viscid, 
and of a deeper colour. 

Maltha, or Mineral pitch, is a soft 
inflammable substance, heavier than wa- 
ter, and may be considered as derived 
from the exsiccation of mineral tar. 

Asphaltum is found abundantly An 
the shores of the Red Sea, in Albania, 
and in the island of Trinidad. Its eo- 
lour is brown or black ; it is heavier than 
water, and readily soluble in naphtha. 
Elastic Bitumen, or mineral caoutchouc, 
L S 
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ft found only in the vicinity of Gtn- 
t1eton« in Derbyshire* It it fotibte and 
inflammable. ' 

All the above sobstancea are insolu- 
ble in water, and difficultly soluble in 
alcohol, with the exception of naphtha 
and petroleum, which are soluble in 
highly rectified alcohol. 

Resin asphaltum is a substance which 
accompanies the Bovey coal of Devon- 
shire. 

Pit^eoalm 

Peat and Turf, 

Mellitite, or Haney^stone, is a rare 
substance found in the brown coal of 
Thuringia, and in Switzerland. It is 
of a honey yellow colour ; and consists 
of alumina, combined with a peculiar 
body, which has been called the 
tic acid. 

Some of these bitumens are of im- 
portant uses to mankind ; a more par- 
ticular account of them will be found 
under the heads. Coal, Mineral 
Tar, Turf, &c. 

BLACK, the darkest of colours, or 
rather, in philosophical language, the 
absence of all colour. 

There are many shades, or varieties 
of this colour. The native black sub- 
stances, are such as pit-coal, black ve- 
getable juices, cuttle-fish ink, &c. 
Those which are the product of fire, 
comprehend charcoal black, soot black, 
and black metallic oxides. See Dyeing* 

The only native black is the juice of 
the cashewnut-tree, the Anaeardium 
occidentalft which, probably, is the tree 
which yields the black varnish of China 
and Japan. See Varnish. 

There are also several colours artifi- 
cially prepared for the use of painters, 
such as lamp-black, ivory -black. Prank- 
fort-black, &c. See these articles re- 
spectively ; and also Colour-maklno* 

BLACKBERRY, the fruit of the 
common bramble, the Rubusfructieosus, 

These Ij^^rries are eaten in abundance 
by childi^,' and are wholesome and 
gently apeinent. Too large quantities, 
however, when the, stornach is weak, 
produce vomiting, and gpreat distention 
of the belly from wind. 

Wine and vinegar are occasionally 
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made from the fruit of the tmmiblefr- 
See Bramble. 

BL ACK-BI RD; Turdut merubtf r 
species of the genus Turdus, When 

n the plumage of the common- 
ird is of a rusty black ; but at 
the age of one year, being the period of 
its full growth, its feathel^ acquire a deep' 
and glossy black, the bill of the male, 
a bright yellow, and the edges of the 
eye-lids a similar colour. The plumage 
of the female is not of so intense a 
black as the male ; nor is the bill of so 
bright a yellow : the difference in the 
colour of the bilb being the principal 
characteristic of their sex. There are 
three other varieties of this bird, but 
they are not common in England. 

It inhabits Europe and Asia; fre- 
quents hedges and thickets, and lays 
four or five airty-green spotted eggs* It 
has a loud and beautiful note; sings in 
England in the spring, and early part of 
the summer, for about three months: not 
often at any other period of the year in a 
domestic state. 

BLACK CANKER, in agricnl- 
ture, a name given to a caterpillar which 
commits great devastation among tur- 
nips. The best method of destroying 
these insects, is to turn a body of ducks 
ioto the fields infested with them : fifty 
ducks would be sufficient for four acres. 

BLACK CATTLE, among graziers^ 
denotes bulls, oxen, cows, heifers, and 
their offspring. They will be treated of 
under their respective heads. These 
animals are sometimes called also neat 
CATTLE. 

Black click. See Beetle* 

BLACK FLY, an insect that at- 
tacks the seed-leaf of turnips, cabbages, 
and many other vegetables. See turnip. 
Black, ivory. See Ivory black* 
BLACK LEAD, called also P/tem- 
hagOf and by late chemists carburet of 
Iron^ is found in various parts of the 
world, but most abundantly at Borrow- 
dale in Cumberland, whence Great 
Britain, as well as the greater part of 
Europe, are supplied with this article* 
Pure black lead is of a blackish grey 
colour ; when newly cut, it presents a 
blueish white cast, and shines like com^ 
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mwi' totti. Its goocifieB!i nitty be kiwerti 
by taking the powder and rubbtn^^k be^ 
tween the finger and thumb : if it ieave 
a Binooth polish, which adheres to the 
skin, it is good : if it produce little or 
no polish, or fall from the fingers easily 
after it is rubbed, it is not good. It is 
found in loose pieces from an ounce to 
a pound or more in weight. 

It is used in the making of pencils, 
in covering the surface of iron utensils, 
particularly stove grates, to preserve 
them from rust and give them a neat 
appearance, and also in the composition 
of crucibles, called black-lead pots. 
The black-lead powder sold in the shops 
is often adulterated with the latter arti- 
cles. 

Its specific gravity varies from 1*067 
to 2 * 267 . It suffers no change, even by 
the most violent heat in close vessels ; 
neither does it melt ; but if it be roasted 
with a strong and continued heat, and 
air be admitted, the greatest part of it 
disappears, leaving behind a small por- 
tion of oxide of iron. 

BLACK LEGS, n disease incident 
to young cattle. See Quarter Evil. 

BLACK OILS. A mixture of oils 
used in farriery of a very stimulating 
nature : they are used externally to re- 
duce obstinate swellings of the joints, 
&c., and are prepared as follows : take 
of oil of elder, (or olive oil) and of oil 
of turpentine, each eight fluidounces ; 
of oil of origanum, of rectified oil of 
amber, and of oil of vitriol each half an 
ounce. Mix all together, except the 
oil of vitriol, which must be added after- 
wards very gradually to the mixed oils. 

A still commoner kind may be pre- 
pared thus: take of linseed oil eight 
iluidouDcea; olive oil and oil of tur- 
pentine, of each four fluidounces ; com- 
mon oil of amber and oil of, vitriol, of 
each half an ounce. Mixa?i before* 

BLACK WADD, a kind of ore of 
manganese, remarkable for its property 
of taking fire when mixed with linseed 
oil in certain proportion* It is found 
in Derbyshire, and is used as a drying 
ingredient in paints ; but when ground 
with a large quantity of oily matter it 
loses this property. 
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BLACK IMG is a term sometimes 
used for a fictitious black, as lamp- 
black, shoe-black, &c« 

The best blacking for preserving tbe 
leather of shoes, boots, &e., and which 
will make it perfectly water tight, is 
the following : take of yellow wax one 
ounce and a half ; of mutton suet four 
ounces and a half ; horse turpentine 
half an ounce ; ivory black three ounces. 
Melt first the wax, to which add the 
suet, and afterwards the horse turpen- 
tine; when thesvhole is melted remove 
it from the fire, and* mix in gradually 
the ivory black, constantly stirring till 
it is cold. This composition is some- 
times run into moulds, and sold under 
the name of blacking balls. When 
it is used it may be laid, or rubbed 
upon a brush, which should be warmed 
before the fire. It is also the best black- 
ing for every kind of harness. When 
it is wanted to be used in large quantity 
it may be gently melted in a ladle or 
pot, over a chaffing dish with live coals. 

Fashion has discarded the above mix- 
ture, as blacking, from polite society, 
on account of its smell and comparative 
want of polish. It is ill supplied by 
the following, which have little else but 
their polish to recommend them ; indeed, 
we fear that they are mischievous to the 
leather, in exact proportion as they are 
valuable as a polish ; where polish only 
is desired, they are of course to be pre- 
ferred. 

Bayley*s Blacking, Take one part of 
the gummy juice that issues in the 
months of June, July, and August, from 
the shrub called goats-thorn; four parts 
of river water ; two parts of neat’s foot 
oil, or some other softening lubricating 
oil ; two parts of superfine ivory black ; 
two parts of deep blue prepared ftom 
iron and copper; and four parts of brown 
sugar candy. Evaporate the water ; . 
and when the composition is of a proper 
consistence, let it be foniied into cakes 
of such a size that each cake may make 
a pint of liquid blacking. 

Liquid Blacking, Take of ivory 
black and treacle, of each three ounces ; 
of olive oil and gum arabic, of each two 
drachms ; of stale beer ten ounces ; of 
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vitfiemr two ounreB ; of oil of vitriol *two 
dfBcnmB ; mix the whole together. 

BLADDER, U.rinart, is situated 
in the cavity of the plevis in men, be- 
tween the pubes and the rectum ; and in 
women between the pubes and uterus. 
Its form is oval, it is almost uniformly 
surrounded with bones, though below 
and at each side accompanied with 
muscles. It is remarkable that this 
vessel is considerably larger in the fe- 
male than in the male sex. 

The urine passes through the uterus 
from the kidneys to the bladder, where 
it is detained for a certain time and 
then expelled. 

The human bladder possesses a high 
degree of expansion, by which it is 
enabled to contain the watery parts 
secreted from the chyle. Although a 
large proportion of such aqueous hu- 
mours are insensibly evacuated by the 
skin and lungs, 3'et a large quantity is 
also secreted by the kidneys, and thence 
conducted to the bladder : for were not 
this the case, they would accumulate 
between the intestines of the cellular 
membrane, which covers all the mus- 
cles, and occasion dropsical swellings. 

The diseases incident to the bladder 
are various, but principally arise from 
debility, spasms, and calculous concre- 
tions ; for an account of which we refer 
to the articles Gravel, Stone, and 
Urine : we shall only treat of the fol- 
lowing here. 

Inflammation of the bladder. This 
dangerous disease may be produced by 
stimulating medicines ; by the rubbing, 
or pressure of a stone, or gravel ; by 
Etrictures in the urethra ; or by violent 
exercise after a long retention of urine, 
especially in hot weather. The inflam- 
mation begins by a violent pain in the 
region of the bladder, (i. e.) in the pe- 
or in the belly immediately 
above the pubis, deep-seated, and some- 
times attended with a redness of the 
parts. There is generally a retention 
of urine, or a continual dribbling, with 
a constant desire for its evacuation ; 
and a frequent inclination to go to stool. 
The pulse is frequent and hard ; the 
extremities become cold, with immense 
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anxiety and restlessness, sickness^ vd« 
miting, and delirium with fever. The 
patient is, for the most part, cut off in a 
short time. Sometimes, however, where 
the disease is not so violent, it proceeds 
to suppuration : this is attended either, 
with a difficulty of making water, or a 
total retention of it. In this case, the 
matter may make its way into the blad- 
der, and come away with the urine, 
leaving an ulcer there. Ulcers in the 
bladder and perinoeum are of difficult 
cure. 

In this disease, no one who is not 
well skilled in medicine should venture 
to give directions, except previously to 
the arrival of a medical man. Besides 
bleedingand purging, the patient should 
drink plentifully of emollient decoc- 
tions, such as barley-water, or linseed- 
tea, or other beverage of a cooling and 
diuretic nature. Leec*hes may be ap- 
plied to the part affected ; the lower 
belly should be diligently fomented 
with warm water, or with a decoction 
made of camomile flowers, the leaves 
of rue, poppy heads, and marsh mal- 
low root, all well bruised one ounce 
of each will be sufficient : they may be 
boiled in three pints of water for a few 
minutes, and after the part has been 
fomented with the liquid, the herbs, 
&c. may be laid on the part as a poul- 
tice, to remain as long as it continues 
warm. The patient may also be placed in 
a warm bath, not exceeding 98 degrees. 

In some cases it is necessary to eva- 
cuate the urine by art to avoid gan- 
grene and mortification, but this must 
be done with extreme caution. 

When this disease arises from the in- 
ternal use of cartharides, camphor is 
recommended, besides other cooling 
medicines, and particularly cooling and 
emollient clysters. 

The sudden abatement of the pain, 
succeeded by cold sweats, hiccough, 
feetid urine, or a total 8 ^ppression of 
it, indicate mortification, and a fatal 
issue of the disease. 

Inflammation of the Bladder 
IN Horses, or Cattle, does not of- 
ten occur. When it does, it most com- 
monly depends either on inflammation 
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spread to it from the bowels^ or 
other interaal parts, or from the too 
free use of strong diuretics. Frequent 
staling is a symptom of this disease, 
although only a few drops are voided 
at a time : and from this symptom it 
has been supposed, that there is a stop- 
page in the neck of the bladder, or in 
the urinary passage, but it will be 
found on passing the hand up the rec- 
tum, that the bladder is empty. Fre- 
quent8taling,however, it must not be for- 
gotten, is also an attendant on inflam- 
mation of the kidneys. See Kidneys. 

Bleeding is the first remedy to he 
employed ; if the pulse be very quick, 
the inner surface of the eye-lid red, and 
the breathing disturbed, not less than 
five or six quarts of blood should be 
taken away, provided the animal 4oes 
not faint before this quantity is lost. 
Unless the bowels are in an open state 
a pint of castor oil should be given ; 
and any hard excrement there may be 
in the lower intestines, may be removed 
by glysters. If the symptoms do not 
ibate, an anodyne Clyster (see that 
irticle) must be thrown up, and the 
;b1 lowing ball given once in six hours : 
take of camphor one drachm and a half; 
opium half a drachm ; linseed meal and 
treacle enough to form a ball. The 
horse should be allowed, or made to 
drink freely of linseed infusion, or a 
solution of gum Arabic. If relief should 
!3ot be obtained by tliese means, and 
he symptoms of inflammation conti- 
lue, particularly if the blood first drawn 
laVe the buff on its surface, the bleed- 
ng must be repeated, as it is the only 
chance of saving the horse’s life. 

Horses are sometimes affected with 
Irritability of the bladder , which causes 
them to stale much oftener than usual, 
but not with any pain, nor in very 
small quantity ; at such times they 
feed well and are free from fever. The 
pernicious practice of |[iving strong diu- 
retics upon every trivial occasion, most 
probably gives rise to this disease. 
The best remedy is the infusion of lin- 
seed ; or, if this does not remove it, give 
the following ball : camphor one dradim 
and a half ; opium half a drachm ; 
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nitre six drachma ; flour and syrup 
enough to form a ball. 

BLADDER-NUT-TREE, or 
phyleQj a genus of which there are three 
species, the trifolia, the occidentalism 
and the pinnatam or Five-leaved bladder 
niit, a tall shrub, or tree, often found 
wild ill our hedges with white flowers. 

BLADDEK-SENNA, Co/ufeu, a 
genus of plants of which there are thir- 
teen species, chiefly natives of the Cape 
of Good Mope, but a few indigenous 
to Germany and^thc Levant. Six are 
deciduous shrubs, tltp rest herbaceous. 
They are for the most part furnished 
with roany-coted leaflets, and beautiful 
papilionaceus flowers, either yellow or 
red. They may be propagated by 
seeds and layers. 

BLADDER - SENNA, joint-pod-> 
dedy or Scorpion Senna, Coronilla eme^ 
rus, is common in our gardens, and 
easily propagated by seeds, layers, or 
cuttings. The seeds should be sown 
in March, in a bed of light earth ; the 
layers of the young shoots should be 
laid down in autumn, or winter, with a 
gentle twist ; the cuttings of the young 
should be planted in the spring or 
autumn, in shady borders, and should 
be removed when well rooted. 

There are, in all, twenty-five species 
of the genus Coronilla^ chiefly natives 
of India, the West Indies, South Ame- 
rica, or the south of Europe. The 
juncea a native of the south of F ranee ; 
the securidaca a native of Spain ; and 
the argentea a native of Crete, are most 
worthy of notice. 

BLADE OF the Shoulder, called 
by anatomists, Scapuloy is nearly of a 
triangular figure, and fixed, not unlike 
a buckler, to the upper, posterior, and 
lateral part of the thorax, extending 
from the first to about the seventh rib. 
The scapula is articulated to the clavi- 
cle, and humerus, and arm bone, to 
which last it serves as u fulcrum ; and 
by altering its position, it affords a 
greater scope to the bones of the arm 
in their different motions. It likewise 
affords attachment to a greater number . 
of muscles, and serves also as a defence 
to the thorax behind. 
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: BLAIN, a term used in- old 'Vooksi 
V^atiiig of the diseases of cattle, and 
said to be a watery tumour gprowing at 
the root of the tongue, which threatens 
‘aufTocatlon ; it is Hrst perceived by the 
beast’s g^tping, holding out his tongue, 
and foaming at the mouth. To cure 
it the animal should be thrown down, 
the tongue drawn forth, and the tumour 
be opened with a knife ; it is after- 
wards to be washed with vinegar and 
salt, leaving the rest to nature. We 
have not, however, seen^a disease which 
corresponds with this description, either 
in horses or cattle. 

BLAME, in morals, means not only 
the imputation of a fault, but a state 
deserving censure. ' In this last sense 
it is opposed to praise ; to one or other 
of these states all moral actions are sup- 
posed to belong. Ther^ seems to be 
a mischievous propensity in the human 
mimb at least as society is at present 
constituted, to magnify the faults of 
others, and to gloss over our own. 
This disposition to blame requires con- 
stant counteraction ; the more we be- 
come acquainted with the causes and 
motives which actuate others, the less 
shall we be disposed to censoriousness: 
there are many things in thought as 
well as in action, which appear wrong, 
yet have sound principles to support 
them when understood. But where 
even an object might be obnoxious to 
blame, let it never be forgotten, that it 
is our duty to distinguish between the 
action and the individual, the action 
can never be retrieved, and may be in- 
herently bad, but the individual may 
amend. All our benevolence and cha- 
rity are demanded for his assistance in 
so doing. See Praise. 

BLANCtllNG, the art or manner 
cif rendering any thing white. See 
Bleaching. 

Almonds are blanched by pouring 
boiling water on them : the skins im- 
mediately thicken, and are then easily 
taken off. Chesnuts, and many other 
kernels, may be blanched in the same 
manner. 

Blanching, among gardeners, an 
operation whereby certain sallad rootSy 
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&e. are render^ whit^ thad 
wise would b^, and in some instanbas 
more crisp and edible. It is thus-: af. 
ter pruning off the tops and roots ^ of 
the plants to be blanched, they ere to^be 
planted in trenches about ten inches 
wide, and as many deep, more or less, 
as is judged necessary. As they grow 
up care is to be taken to cover them 
with earth, within four or five inches of 
the tops : this is to be repeated from 
time to time during the growth of the 
plants, or at least five or six weeks, 
in which time they will be of a whitish 
colour, where covered by the earth, and 
fit for use. Lettuces, iind some other 
plants, are blanciied by having their 
outside leaves simply tied over the tops. 

BLANKET, u well known article 
belonging to a bed. The best kind is 
made at Witney in Oxfordshire. Its 
excellence for warmth arises from wool 
being a bad conductor of heat. It is 
of importance to health that blankets 
in constant use should be occasionally 
washed. They receive and retain ani- 
mal effluvia with some pertinacity. At 
all events they should never be used 
again after being removed from a sick 
bed, under any circumhtaiices, until 
they have been thoroughly washed and 
purified. 

BLAST, in agriculture and garden- 
ing, is synonymous with blight, which 
see. 

BLEACHING is the art of whiten- 
ing animal and vegetable substances, 
by discharging front them their colour- 
ing matter. 

Tbe immediate nature of the colour- 
ing matter, whether of animals or vege- 
tables, does not appear to have been 
very satisfactorily ascertained, even at 
the present day. Yet the colouring 
mutter of the former is well known to 
be essentially different from that of the 
latter ; and on this account, in modern 
times, is attacked by a somewhat diffe- 
rent series' of operations. 

The linen as it comes from the loom 
is charged with what is called the wea- 
ver's di^essing, which is a paste of flour 
boiled with water. To discharge this 
pfiste the linen must b6 steeped in water 
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forty-eight hourt» wheo thb 
eKtraneouftsubstance undergoes a kind of 
fermentatioDf which does not ^teud to 
the linen itself. The linen being well 
washed after this fermentation^ contains 
nothing that water can separate. 

In this state the cloth is committed 
to the bleacher^ and the process of 
whitening commences. 

Under what is called the old system* 
Bleaching consists of the following ope- 
rations ; 

Steeping and milling. Steeping is 
made use of for cleansing the cloths de- 
signed to be bleached* and is effected 
by either plain water* equal parts of 
ley and water* or rye-meal or bran 
mixed with water. The liquids are 
used blood warm. After steeping* the 
cloth is carried to the put-stock-mill 
to be freed from all its loose foulness. 

Bucking and boiling. This is the 
most important part of the whole pro- 
cess : it consists in boiling the cloths 
ill caustic alkaline ley* by a heat gra- 
dually raised* and thereby dissolving 
and taking off the colouring matter. 
Boiling* in the bleaching of linen cloth* 
is only used when the goods are nearly 
white* with pearl ashes alone* or with 
pearl ashes along with soap towards the 
end of the whitening process. 

Alternate watering and drying. Af- 
ter the cloth has been bucked it is car- 
ried out to the field* and frequently 
watered for the first six hours : for if* 
during that time when it is strongly 
impregnated with salt* it 1)e allowed to 
dry* the salt* in conjunction with other 
circumstances* will destroy its texture. 
After this time* however* dry spots are 
allowed to appear before it gets any 
water. In this state it profits most. 

Souring or acidifying. Frequent 
buckings and bleaching load the cloth 
with earthy* or alkaline neutral salts* 
which nothing but acids can remove. 
The acid liquors commonly used are 
butter-milk* which is reckoned the 
best* sour inilk, infusion of bran* rye- 
meal* kept for some days until they 
turn sour. The linen ought co be dried 
before it is put in the sour. Diluted 
aulphuric acid is sometimes employed 
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instead of ^.be acids abo^e mentioned. 
The sours are used strongest at first* 
and gradually weakened till the cloth 
has attained its whiteness. 

Soaping and hand^rubbing. After the 
cloth comes from the souring it should 
be well washed in the warning mill. 
From this mill the fine cloth is carried 
to be rubbed with women's iiands* by 
mft soap and warm water. Coarse 
cloths are laid on a table run over with 
soap, and put between rubbing boards* 
which have ridges and grooves. These 
boards are eith» moved by hand or by a 
water wheel. The cloth is either drawn 
by degrees through them by men, or 
by an apparatus. 

Starching and blueing. The last ope- 
ration is too simple to need a particular 
detail ; it is conducted in the common 
mode to which laundry-women are ac- 
customed. 

The same processes* with modifica- 
tions, are applicable to cotton, silk, wool* 
&c. 

Such* till of late years* was the usual 
method of bleaching linen cloths, with- 
out any essential variation ; but, it being 
supposed that oxygen gas was the prin- 
cipal agent in bleaching, to hasten this 
process by a more manageable and con- 
centrated application of oxygen, has 
been the united efforts of modern che- 
mistry. 

The discovery of the oxygenated 
muriatic acid, now called chlorine 9 has 
accomplished almost every desideratum, 
and opened a mode of practice which 
has superseded almost every other. Af- 
ter repeated trials* it has been disco- 
vered* that this acid can be combined 
with the alkaline earths* as lime and ba- 
rytes* and also with magnebia, by these 
means forming oxy muriates which are 
soluble in water* and have the property 
of bleaching. The oxymuriate of lime 
is at present used in almostall the bleach- 
ing grounds in the united kingdom. 

Upon the use of this agent* chlorine, 
therefoie does the expedition and white- 
ness of modern bleaching principally 
depend. We cannot, however, avoid 
observing, that although we think with 
care, a good chemist can always apply 
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this powerful aisiataat iu the art of of bloody but also an iocr^afid 
bleaching to advantage, yet it is in top mioation of blood towards the haa^ 
many instances, and in the hands of This is a state which certainly demands 
bungling and avaricic us persons, an attention. Perhaps, in the absence of 
agent which will very much contribute medical advice, a smart dose of Epsom 
to the destruction of the cloth. It can- salts as a purge, may be found in such 
not be denied, thatthereis still a demand instance most beneficial. 


for cloths bleached after the old method. 

BLEAK, Cyprinus aibumus^ a spe- 
cies of carp. It inhabits, in shoals, the 
fresh waters of Europe and tlie Cas- 
pian sea ; from four to ten inches long; 
the flesh white and good. 

There is a variety called white bait, 
found in the Thames in vast shoals, 
in the month of June, about two in- 
ches long. 

BLEEDING, a term used to ex- 
press either an artificial, or spontaneous 
discharge of blood. In the former 
case, it is termed by medical writers, 
vencRsection. (See Blood letting.) 
In the latter Haemorrhage, which see. 
See also the next article. 

BLEEDING at the Nose. This 
complaint may be met with at every 
period of life ; but the changes which 
take place in the system just before pu- 
berty, and after the age of forty and 
fifty, render it more likely that the 
effusion should take place at these 
periods. 

During the existence of febrile, or 
inflammatory complaints, in which the 
head is much affected, bleeding from 
the nose sometimes happens, and in 
general proves critical, being followed 
by the removal of the prior disease ; it 
should nut, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, be checked, unless it be- 
come profuse. 

Bleedings from the nose in young 
persons, are seldom considerable in 
quantity, generally ceasing sponta- 
neously after a moderate flow, uryield- 
ing to the application of cold wate** 
to the surrounding parts, or to the ap- 
plication of any very cold substance, 
fa large iron k^y for instance) to any 
part of the surface of the body. 

From atte.itive f>bservation, it ap- 
pears that in tiiose young persons who 
are subject to a bb eding of the nose, 
there exists not only a general fulness 
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. When this disease happens to those 
who are advanced in years, it often 
preventc an attack of palsy, or apo- 
plexy ; , and there cannot exist a doubt 
that the discharge should not be check- 
ed on its first appearance : on the con- 
trary, it will be frequently necessary to 
have recourse to bleeding to relieve the 
head. 

When, however, the bleeding is so 
profuse that the pulse becomes weak, 
and the face pale, every means must be 
used to put a stop to it, and that whe- 
ther the patient be young or old. 
Cloths dipped in cold water, vinegar, 
spirits of wine, or brandy, may be fre- 
quently applied to the nose and face ; 
the body should be kept in an erect 
posture, and exposed to the free access 
of cold air. If these should not prove 
sufficient, a piece of lint rolled up in 
the form of a cone, must be introduced 
into the nostrils : no benefit can, how^ 
ever, be expected from this, unless ap^ 
plied with sufficient force to press on 
the orifice of the ruptured vesseL If 
tiiese should not succeed, the lint may, 
previously to its introduction into , the 
nostril, be enveloped in flour ; if this 
fail, the lint may be again introduced 
with the addition to the flour, of a 
fourth part of finely powdered alum, 
white vitriol, or green copperas. It is 
..Imost. unnecessary to add, that every 
thing likely to stimulate the nostrils, 
so as to produce sneezing, must be 
carefully avoided. 

Ligatures to any of the limbs in this 
complaint, although formerly recom- 
mended by some respectable Physi- 
cians, are now known to be injurious. 

BLEEDING, or Blood-lettino 
OF Horses. The most important ope- 
ration in farriery, not on account of its 
difficulty, but because it is by far the 
most efficacious remedy in many dan- 
gerous diseases to which horses and cat- 
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tKft tuft liable, And becniM con«i^erable 
discrimination is necessary, to know in 
what diseases it ought to be adopted. 
It is generally admitted by veterinarians, 
in all cases where general bleeding is 
required, that the neck vein is the most 
convenient ; as any quantity of blood 
may be drawn from it with greater cer- 
tainty, and much less difficulty, than 
from any other. The diseases in which 
bleeding is useful, will be mentioned 
elsewhere. 

The practice of bleeding horses in- 
discriminately at certain periods, is 
highly improper ; but if they have been 
accustomed to such periodical evacua- 
tion, they often suffer from its omission. 

When a horse has been bruised con- 
siderably by a fall, a kick, or otherwise, 
it is proper to bleed rather freely, and 
keep him on a cooling diet. If a horse has 
been over ridden, as sometimes happens 
in a severe chase, copious bleeding, if 
immediately employed, promises the 
most likely means of relief. 

The quantity of blood which should 
be drawn from a horse at once, is, of 
course, exceedingly variable, depending 
upon the disease with which he is af- 
flicted. Five pints are esteemed a mo- 
derate quantity, and five or six quarts a 
large quantity ; but two or three quarts 
are in general sufficient. 

BLEYME, an inflammation in an 
horse's foot, from extravasated blood, 
or other inaccordant matter. It often 
exhibits the appearance of a corn, with 
a bottom of sanious pus. The cure 
consists in paring the hoof, or foot, deep 
enough to extricate the confined sub- 
stance, whether a stone, extravasated 
blood, or any other matter. The sore 
will heal with digestive ointment, or 
balsam, and a bar-shoe must be em- 
ployed till the frog be sufficiently 
covered with new heel. 

BLIGHT, in husbandry, a disease 
incident to plants, and even trees, affect- 
ing them in various ways, sometimes 
destroying only the leaves and blossoms, 
and sometimes causing the whole plant 
to perish. 

Blights are generally supposed to be 
produced by easterly winds conveying 
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tnuUitndes of the oggs of insects fi^m 
some distant quarter ; but we think thiA 
notion is very erroneous, nordo we think 
that the remedy of burning a quantity 
of wet litter near the plants or trees, 
so that the wind may carry the smoke 
over and about them, is at all likely to 
answer the desired end. If, indeed, a very 
dense and noxious smoke, such as that 
of burning tobacco for instance, could 
be applied to the living insect, it would 
be destroyed ; but as the smoke is, or 
can be, generally applied, it is sodiluted 
as to be useless ; qf this fact we have 
often had ample evidence, even with at- 
tenuated tobacco smoke itself. 

Theenriy blohsomsof apple,aiid many 
other trees, are frequently destroyed 
by an excess of cold ; and the haziness 
of the air, which usually accompanies 
warm days, and frosty nights, with a 
north-east wind in the spring, is inju- 
rious to the blossoms of every tree, and 
particularly so to the apple: for the 
warmth of the day hutches the eggs of 
the insect which breeds it, whilst the 
coldness of the night by checking the 
progress of the sap, retains the blossom 
ill its half expanding state, so as to foiin 
a nidus for it. This insect, which as- 
sumes the winged state in July, is a 
small brown beetle; and it most proba- 
bly lays those eggs on the trees which, 
if the succeeding season be unfavour- 
able, prove destructive of the future 
crop of fruit. This is to us a much more 
rational account of blights < f this kind. 
We have no doubt that upon a careful 
examination of the branches of fruit- 
trees, during the winter season, and 
more especially just before the buds 
come forth in the early spring, that the 
eggs of these insects may be found and 
destroyed : the trouble of looking over 
a large quantity of trees is iininense, 
but we caniiotcouceive any other means 
eflectual. We are led to this conclu- 
sion, because we know that the species 
of aphis, which infests the rose in such 
quantities, can be destroyed in myriads, 
by looking carefully over the branches 
during the winter and spring. The 
eggs of this insect will be found at- 
faded to the branches of the rose, and* 
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covered over with a dark brotw^ skiOf 
like 8 knot, which appears to a carelpss 
observer as part of the branch itself. 

It is said, but we very much doubt 
the fact, that the environs of London 
are particularly subject to blights, and 
that this arises from the great number 
of pruned trees and hedges near the 
metropolis. There is no truth whatever 
in the assertion, that* blights on fruit- 
trees are unknown one hundred miles 
westward of London. 

Blight, American. A disea<>e which 
lias lately infested ap^Sle, and other 
trees in various parfs of England. We 
have seen it upon the iir, to whose 
leaves it attaches something like a hoar 
frost. It is produced by a>i insect 
called by some the American bug, or 
white blight. An easy remedy for this 
bos been discovered. It is only neces- 
sary to clean the diseased parts, and to 
apply to them common fish oil, such as 
is used ill coarse out-door work, with a 
brush, and the nuisance may be got rid 
of without injury to the plants. Fish 
ail is preferable to linseed oil, on ac- 
count of its stench, which is highly 
injurious to insects. Olive oil is also 
injurious to them, and promotes the 
health of the tree. it is said, that 
water applied with a hand brush will 
answer the purpose. The following 
liquid is the most effectual of any : 
take two ounces of quicksilver, and the 
same quantity of common salt ; let 
these two substances be mixed together, 
eu as to kill the quicksilver, by stirring 
them about with a stick, six or seven 
inches long : tlie hand not to touch the 
mixture on any account. When 
they are well incorporated, which is 
generally in about five minutes, add 
four ounces of rape oil, and two table 
spoonfuls of spirit of turpentine, stir 
them well together. This liquid is 
be applied with a feather, and it will 
be found an infallible means of destroy- 
ing every species of vermin in bouses, 
hot-houses, gardens, or orchards. 

Blif(hted Corn^ See Smut. 

BLINDNESS, a want of sight. The 
cauaes of blindness are various : such us 
« weak new or decay of the optic nerves, 
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preterDaturaFconforipatioo of tbeorgjOLi^ 
external violence, malignwt 
poisonous liquids dropped the 
too frequent exposure to iate;xse 
or light, long confinement iii d^k 
places, &c. 

PeiKons, who are born blind, or lose, 
their sight in infancy, seldom recover 
that important faculty. It has, how- 
ever, been uniformly observed, that the; 
privation of one sense, renders thepthefs 
more acute and useful. Hence, bLiq4 
persons generally hear better, and pos- 
sess a more delicate seitse of touch, than 
those wiio enjoy all their sensitive facul- 
ties ; and we have also so many instances 
of the poetical, and philosophical ta-. 
leuts displayed by the Ibriner. See Ca- 
taract, Gutta Serena, and LiGiitT. 

The education of the blind not oply 
deserves, but receives public sympathy : 
asylums are now established, where the 
useful art of basket-making in particu« 
lar, is learnt and exercised by the blind 
to a surprising degree of perfection. 
Besides avoiding the pupils instruction 
gratis, these asylums allow thoip ^ 
weekly sum, proportioned to the nature 
of their work, and the proficiency made 
by them, thereby relieving them in SQine 
degree, at least, from the painful idea 
of absolute dependence on the bounty 
of others ; and, which is of scarcely less . 
importance, adbrdiiig them an active 
employment, which would be otherwise 
spent in despondency and gloom. 

That the blind, when favoured with 
proper degrees of cultivation, may at- 
tain considerable eminence, not only in 
the mechanical, but in the liberal arts, 
.ias been incontestably proved. 

We rejoice in the consideration, thgt 
many institutions have been established 
indifferent parts of Europe, for the in- 
struction and support of the indigent 
blind. Those of our own country, at Li- 
verpool, Bristol, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
don, prove clearly that, os in others, so 
neither in this species of benevolence, 
will Britons be inferior to any of their 
European neighbours. 

The health of blind persons is, of 
course, best preserved by temperance ; 
but we do not know that,Jn other re- 
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gpMBi they require different treatment 
from those who can see, but whose oc- 
cupation are, as those of the blind must 
for the most part of necessity be, se* 
dcntary. 

Blindness of Horses may be dis- 
covered by the walk or step, which in 
a blind horse is always uncertain and 
unequal ; he does not set down his feet 
boldly when led in the hand, although 
if the same horse be mounted by an 
expert horseman, and the horse himself 
have mettle, the fear of the spur will 
make him go more freely, so that his 
blindness can scarcely be perceived ; a 
blind horse upon hearing any body en- 
ter the stable will also prick up his ears, 
and move them backwards and forwards 
as mistrusting every thing, and being 
in continual alarm at the least noise. 

Grey horses, and those of the black 
cart breed, have more frequently bad 
eyes' than horses of other colours. But 
all young horses^ of whatever breed or 
colour, if pent up in hot close stables, fed 
high, and not sufficiently exercised, are 
liable to inflammation of the eyes, and 
when once this disease has occurred 
there is great danger of its terminating 
sooner or later, dhher in partial or total 
blindness. See £tes of Horses, 

From the peculiar structure of the 
eye of the horse, the operation either of 
couching, or extracting the cataract, 
must be useless : for though light can 
pass to the retina, after such opera- 
tion*the vision would be so confused and 
imperfect as to render the horse more 
dangerous to ride than one totally 
blind. 

In gutta serena, or a loss of power in 
the optic nerve, there is scarcely any 
chance of cure. 

Horses sometimes startle at meeting 
any object unexpectedly in their road 
that are not vicious in other respects ; 
this may often arise from a defective 
sight, for which we do not believe there 
is any cure. Such horses which may 
be otherwise vitluable should be always 
used with their eyes totally covered, 
to 'prevent* any mischief by their sudden 
starting. Beating them for such a fault 
is both useless and cruel. 
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BLIND -WORM, or tlow-worm, 
Affguis/ragiliSi is about a foot in length, 
and about the thickness of the« little fin- 
ger. Inhabits Europe and Siberia in 
hollow ways, woods, paths, and among 
rubbish ; breaks, if thrown down, into 
pieces, and the fragments will live a 
long time afterwards. The back a yel- 
lowish ash colour ; belly black ; sides 
streaked with black and white. It is 
occasionally seen in England : the bite 
of this animal is said to be perfectly 
harmless. 

BLISTER, m medicine, a thin blad- 
der containing a watery humour, whe- 
ther occasioned by burns, and the like 
accidents, or by direct application of 
some acrid substance to different parts 
of the body ; such as cantharides, mus- 
tard seed bruised, the fresh root of horse- 
radish grated, the bruised leaves of the 
diflerent species of the ranunculus or 
crow foot, the leaves of water pepper, 
the Daphne Mezereum^ every part of 
which is extremely acrid, &c. Cantha- 
rides are, however, the principal ingre- 
dient in blisters, (see the next article.) 
Sometimes, however, mustard poultices, 
made into a paste with vinegar, are of 
service ; as is also the bark of the daphne 
mezereum, applied to the affected part. 

Blisters are occasionally of service in 
a variety oF diseases, but we think that 
they have been too often thought more 
of than their actual use and importance 
in medicine can warrant. One of the 
most decided cases in which blisters have 
been of service is, in the cough, pain 
of the thorax, and anxiety, which fre- 
quently takes place after the inflamma- 
tory stage of the measles has subsided. 
A blister applied to the sternum has 
often in this case afforded considerable 
relief. 

Blisters may be healed by the wax 
plaster, or spermaceti cerate : the latter 
is to be preferred, if no discliarge is 
desired to be kept up. 

Blisters, however, should at all times 
be resorted to with caution. Those 
composed of cantharides particularly, 
increase the circulation of the blood, 
and, therefore, in persons of a plethoric 
habit ought to be applied only after 
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theui^esaary evacuations, have 
lencled to. 

BLISTER. PERPETUAL, it is 
sometimes desirable to keep open bjis» 
tered surfaces after the operation of the 
immediate blister. This may be done 
very conveniently by either of the foi* 
lowing ointments. 

Blistering fly ointment. Take of Spa- 
nish flies finely powdered one ounce ; 
water eight ounces; resin cerate four 
ounces : boil the water with the Spa- 
nish flies to half its quantity and strain. 
Mix the cerate into the'strained liquor, 
aud boil it to a pro*per consistence, that 
is, till all the water be evaporated. 

Savine Cerate. Take of fresh leaves 
of savine brui^^ed four ounces ; of yellow 
wax two ounces ; of hog’s-lard eight 
ounces. Having melted the wax and 
lard, boil therein the savine leaves until 
they become crisp, then strain through 
a linen cloth, it ought to be a beauti- 
ful deep green colour, and to smell of 
the fresh bruised herb. It should also 
be kept close from the air 

Savine cerate has been lately intro- 
duced into medical practice for keeping 
up a discharge from blistered sufaces, 
which it does as eflcctuully, and with 
less irritation than the ointment of blis- 
tering flies. A white crust is apt to 
form on the discharging surface, which 
should be occasionally removed, so as 
to allow the cerate to be applied to the 
sore. 

BLISTER PLASTER may be 
made of cantharides in the following 
manner ; take of yellow wax three oun- 

and a half ; of yellow resin and Bur- 
gundy pitch each two ounces ; horse 
turpentine five ounces ; Spanish flies 
fqur ounces. Melt first the resin, next 
the wax. then the Burgundy pitch, to 
which add the horse turpentine ; and 
wheu removed from the fire, and mt 
too hot, sprinkle in the Spanish flies : 
stir the whole till cold. Blister Plas- 
ters should he spread upon leather, if 
possible, without using any heat ; and 
it is desirable to place round the margin 
of them an edging of wax plaster, or 
other adhesive substance, the better to 
insure their sticking they should also 
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be covered with»wanfi flanoeie 
mote their rismg. , . -t ^ 

BLISTERS FOB Horses. There are 
three diflerent forms in wlni?b Misters 
are used for these animals. Mild bUs^ 
tering ointment is composed of four 
ounces of hogVlard, and one ounce of 
yellow wax melted together, to which 
must be added one ounce of oil of tur- 
pentine, or of oil of origanum, and 
six drachms of powdered cantharides. 
A strong blistering ointment is made 
thus: oil of turpentine two ounces : sul- 
phuric acid, by weight, six drachms ; 
hogVIard twelve ounces powdered ; 
cantharides two ounces. The first two 
iugredients are to be carefully mixed in 
the open air, in a large stone pot, to' 
allow room for their eflPervescciice. 
When the eflervescence has ceased, add 
the hog*s-lurd previously melted, and 
lastly, when the mixture is become 
somewhat cool, add the cantharides. 
Blistering liniment is made thus : olive 
oil two fluidounces; oil of turpentine 
half a fluidounce ; water of pure ammo- 
nia two fluidracbms ; powdered cantha- 
rides two drachms. Mix a Liquid Blis- 
ter thus : one ounce of powdered can- 
tharidcs ; spirit of wine eight ounces ; 
water of pure ammonia two ounces. 
Let them stand together for a week, 
frequently shaking the bottle, then pour 
off the clear fluid. This may be made 
much stronger by dissolving in it from 
half a drachm to a drachm of corrosive 
sublimate. 

The ointment is generally preferred, 
but the liquid blister is considered by 
some the best application for curbs, 
spavins, and splents. The part to be 
blistered should have the hair cut off 
us completely as possible, and after the 
application has been well rubbed in, the 
horse must be prevented from biting or 
rubbing the part, which will sometimes 
cause a serious blemish. 

BLITE, or Blitum^ a genus of plants 
of which there are two species, both ha-^ 
tives of Europe. The nirginiaium is a 
beautiful plant in our green-houses, with 
heads of flowers produced the whole 
length of the stalk. 

BLITE, small red, or Amaranthtts 
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the oiAf^ Amaranth iiM^genoaa 
to this country. It flowers in July and 
Aoaust. On the continent its seed is 
used as a substitute for millet, and the 
leaves are dressed and eaten like spinach. 

BLOOD, a red fluid of asaltish taste, 
and somewhat urinous smell and glu- 
tinous consistence, which circulates in 
the cavities of the heart, arteries, and 
veins of almost all animals, and convey- 
ing heat and nutrition to tlie whole body. 

The quantity of blood in the hiunan 
body is estimated to be about twenty- 
eight pounds in an adult : of this four 
parts are contained in the veins, and a 
fifth in the arteries. The colour of the 
blood is red ; in the arteries it is of a 
florid hue, in the veins darker ; except 
only in the pulmonary veins, in which 
it is of a lighter cast. It has been de- 
monstrated that it acquires the florid 
colour in passing through the lungs ; 
and it is supposed that this is produced 
by the absorption of oxygen from the 
atmospheric air with which the blood is 
bi ought in contact during its passage 
tkuough these important organs : hence 
the necessity of air for the immediate 
support of life. The blood, therefore, is 
the most important fluid of the human 
body. Some philosophers have consi- 
der^ it as alive, and have formed many 
curious hypotheses iii support of its 
vitality. The celebrated John Hun- 
ter was one of these, and he is sup- 
posed, by some, to have established the 
position beyond a doubt. However, cer- 
tain it is that blood preserves life in 
the different parts of the human body : 
for when the nerves going to a part are 
tied or cut, the part becomes paralytic, 
and loses all power of motion, yet it 
does not mortify ; but if an artery be 
cut, the part to which it supplies blood 
dies, and mortification ensues. 

The discovery of the circulation 
of the BLOOD was made by Dr. Har- 
▼BY, who first ascertained the true na- 
ture and uses of the valves, and about 
the year l6l6 taught in his lectures at 
Cambridge that justly-admired doc- 
trine, the substance of which he pub- 
lished in 16^8. He proved that in most 
animals the blood circulates in arteries 
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and vdihs, and through the medium of 
one, two, or more hearts ; that in the 
arteries it moves from the trunk to the 
branches, and that, meeting there with 
the branches of the veins it returns in 
a languid state to the heart ; that the 
heart communicates a new impulse, and 
propels it to the trunk of the arteries ; 
and that there, the thickness of their 
coats exerting muscular force, again 
drive it into the veins. Valves are si- 
tuated in various parts of the circulating 
course in order to prevent the return 
of the blood. • 

When blood is drawn from its ves- 
sels in the living animal it soon con- 
cretes into a jelly-like mass, which af- 
terwards gradually separates iuto a fluid 
serum of a pale straw colour, and a coa- 
gulated crassamenium or cruor, which 
is red. The cause of this coagulation 
is quite unknown. The specific gra- 
vity of blood varies in different subjects 
from 1*050 to 1*070: but the cause 
of this variation is also unknown. 

The serum of the blood possesses the 
same properties as the white of an egg, 
hence it has been called albumen. When 
the coagulum or iruor of the blood is 
carefully washed under a small stream 
of water, the colouring matter is gra- 
dually dissolved and washed out, and a 
white fibrous substance remains which 
has been termed fihrina^ or coagulable 
lymph, but of which the chemical pro- 
perties are those of ablumen. The co- 
lour of the blood has generally been 
referred to small globules of a red co- 
lour, which, by the aid of a microscope, 
may be discerned in it ; and it was 
supposed that these globules were solu- 
ble in water ; but more accurate expe- 
riments prove that water dissolves the 
colouring matter only, leaving the glo- 
bules, which in this state have the pro- 
perties of abumen, perfectly colourless. 

The colouring matter of the blood 
can scarcely be obtained free from other 
substances. The chemical properties 
of this matter show that it is a peculiar 
animal principle. Iron is found to be 
an ingredient in it, in the proportion of 
about seventy scruple-, in twenty-eight 
pounds; and hence by many, iron io 
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•tippMil te the ttMt tt tfie red 
emcmr of ttie blood ; bat Mri Brabdei 
and other resi»e(^able aruthoritieiy tlihilt 
that this colour is perfectly independent 
of iron, and consequently the cause of 
the red colour of the bltiod fei remains 
to be explained. 

It sometimes happens, wheh the blood 
is long in coagulating, as in certain in- 
flammatory diseases, that a portion of 
the eoaguiabie lymph is left without the 
colouring matter, forming what is called 
the huffy coai of blood in this case it 
is so tough as to «admit of being re- 
moved from the coloured portion, and 
when dried, shrinks up, and appears 
exOctly like horn. 

Experiments on the blood in difler- 
ent diseases have thrown no light what- 
ever on their nature, nor have any ma- 
terial diflbrence been found in the blood 
of the same animal at diflerent periods, 
or ill that of different animals of the 
same 'class. 

The temperature of the blood is of 
cdnsiderable importance, and appears 
to depend upon the circulation and 
respiration. The blood of man, qua- 
drupeds, and birds, is hotter than the 
medium which they inhabit ; hence they 
are termed warm-blooded animals ; 
whilst in fishes, and amphibious animals, 
insects, and worms, it is below the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere ; and hence 
they are denominated cold-blooded ani- 
nmis. 

From what has been said, the utility 
and importance of the blood may be 
known ; it distends the cavities of the 
lieart and blood-vessels; it stimulates 
to contraction, the cavities of the heart 
and vessels, by which means its ciron- 
lailion is performed ; it generates within 
itself animal heat, which propagate 
thi'oiighout the body, the whole of 
which it iiourihheB; and lastly, it is the 
source from which every secretion of 
the body is se}mrated. See Anatomy, 
Artery, Lungs, Heart, &c 

Blood has been occasionally used as 
food : but although it, undoubtedly, 
possesses nutrition, there is something 
revolting in its use. 

Animal blood was formerly held hi 
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great esCea(pi tt araMdiehm^ Atpraiiw ii 
the principal use of blood 1» confliiattte 
the arts for making Pniamais blue ^ 
■omethnes for clarirrying certain lienors ; 
and very larger quantiticfi are used in tfaw 
refining of sugar; in the two last uses* 
it is the albumen only of the blOod 
which operates as a clarifier. ^ 

In horticulture, blood is Tecommeiut<'> 
as an excellent manure, when poured in 
spring on the roots of trees, the smi 
round the trunks being previously re- 
moved. 

A mixture of blood and quicklime,' 
forms an exceedingly strong cement, and 
has therefore been used in preparin' 
chemical lutes, as well as in making i 
floors of common farm-houses, and 
other humble habitations : a mixture of 
clay, ox-blood, and a moderate portion 
of sharp sand, well beaten together, and 
uniformly spread, produce a neat firm 
floor, and of a beautiful colour. Pried 
ox-blood will keep for years withoa»^ 
undergoing any alteration, noi ^ es ** 
absorb moisture from the air. 

BLOOD, in veterinary science, de» 
notes a particular breed of the horse, used 
for its speed : for blood horses in their 
natural properties are, indubitably, 
superior to all others. This superi- 
ority is not confined to internal or invi- 
sible causes only, but arises, in a great 
measure, from the external conformation 
of their bodies, cemsisting in the great 
length of their quarters, and the depth 
and cavity of their chest ; and a com- 
pactness of fibre, which may be traced 
in every part : namely, skin, moscle, 
tendon, ligament, bone, and hoof. It 
is this last property which increases their 
strength without adding to their bulk; 
so that, in their relative propoKion with 
ordinary horses, they are not only much 
stronger, but also can move with greater 
swiftness. 

The true Arabian horse of the first 
race may be considered as the mrost 
perfect model of the species. The 
blood-horses of Great Britain are de» 
scended fiom this stock. 

The blood-horse may be judidouslt 
mixed with other breeds of this aiiioiaf . 
BLOOD-LETTING. Uadee tMe 
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Unm if flompKMbikd jMiflciftl 

dwchargt of mood mode «ritn o tieir to 
cure, or prevent a diseme. 

Blood-letting is divided into general 
and topical, or locaL As examples of 
the former^ vefuerec/ion, or phlebotom^i 
and wrUnotomy^ may be mentioned 
of the latter, the application of leeches, 
cupping-glasses, and scarification. 

, ft is asserted by a respectable and mo- 
dern medicalwriter, that the art of opening 
a veio» and the necessary cautions re- 
specting the operation, should be learn- 
ed by every one ; since ca>es of emer- 
gency may happen, where the necessity 
of it** being performed is evident, and 
e life may be lost before a surgeon 
« oc obtained. But we cannot cor- 
Oici'ly agree in this opinion. We are 
qi ite willing to admit, that the study 
of medicine generally, as well as a 
knowledge of vensEsection, ought to 
a part of the education of every 
member of society ; and we are, in this 
work, doing our beat endeavours to pro- 
mote that object; yet we cannot but 
consider the process of blood-letting at 
all timeSi a most important ontt and 
one too, in the generality of cases, which 
requires as much discrimination as, if not 
more than, any other remedial process 
iu medicine. We, therefore, cannot 
think it prudent, that this important 
remedial process should be adopted by 
those who haoe merely learnt to open a 
rein, except upon the advice ot an ex- 
perienced practitioner. 

There was a period during which 
blood-letting was in general use, and 
obtained great credit, os one of the 
most effectual means of prolonging life, 
under the impression that, at certain 
seasons, the vitiated blood was emitted, 
while that of a more saltibrious quality 
was left behind. But the use of a lit- 
tle common sense has long since ex- 
[iloded this silty doctrine. 

Still, however, as a remedy, blood- 
letting must certainhr be allowed, in 
many esses, to be of considerable im- 
[jortance ; and in others indispensable* 

It is, sometimes," immediately necessary 
io produce a diminution of the fulness 
if the blood-vessels ; and, particularly 
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•o, when the time is too shoft, 4uid the 
Edgier too prasing to admit of an? 
btb^ method being adopted for eu 
feeling such purpose. / 

Blood-letting has generally been had 
recourse to, with more or less good 
effect, in many inflammatory complaints 
attended with fever : iq inflamnaHtioti 
of the lungs, the intestines, &c. but 
even in these, its adoption requires coni^ 
siderable discrimination. It has latterly 
been also much used by Dr. Batemaiv, 
iu the early stagpi of confagiotfi fivers^ 
for which he asserts ^it is an active re- 
medy. 

Bleeding is also almost indiscrimi- 
nately had recourse to in hospital prac- 
tice, when patients are brought in with 
severe bruises, fractured limbs, &c. 

The habit of periodical blood-letting, 
and that of females being bled during 
pregnancy, cannot be too much depre- 
cated. 

Bleeding, it should be remembered, 
therefore, can only be of service in some 
urgent cases, and when performed at 
the proper time ; but to the healthy, 
it cannot possibly be advantageous. 

Blood-letting of Horses. See Bleed- 
ing of Horses. 

BLOOD-SHOT-EVES, an inflam- 
mation of the membranes which invest 
the eye. Rest and exclusion of light, 
without heating the eye by a close cover, 
are important in this complaint ; as are 
cold fomentations, renewed when they 
become warm, mild uperients, abstinence 
from animal food, and all beating or 
stimulating liquors, are also necessary. 
If these d6 not remove the disease, 
leeches may be applied near the eyes ; 
but copping, and scarifying near the 
temples, have been found more effectual. 

Blood spavin. See Spavin. 

BLOOD-STONE, or Hsmatite, 
is a red or purple oxide, or ore of iron. 
It is found in globular and stalactitic 
masse^i, having a fibrous, diverging 
structure. In this country it abounds 
near Ulverstone iu Lancashire, and 
most of our iron-plate and wire is' 
made from it. Some hard kinds of 
haematite are used for polishing me 
tals. 

M 
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BLOOD*VESSELS^ in anatomy, 
ara long membranous canals which coo« 
vqr the blood through every part of the 
body. They consist of two kinds: 
arteries and veins ; see these articles, 

Blood-wort. See Docs. 

Bloody Flux. See Dysentery. 

* BLOODY URINE in horses. 
This disease more frequently happens to 
cattle than to horses : and to the mare 
than to the horse. It generally arises 
in horses from bruises, or over exertion ; 
sometimes, however, it arises without 
any known caus^. 'In recent cases, 
where it can be traced to a strain or a 
bruise, bleed freely, give an oily laxa- 
tive, and rub the loins with some stimu- 
lating mixture. When it comes on 
gradually, or without any apparent 
cause, if there be no symptoms of in- 
flammation, and the animal appears 
rather weak than otherwise, give the 
following powder every morning and 
evening, for two or three days : Take 
of catechu half an ounce ; of alum one 
ounce; of cascarilla bark two drachms ; 
let the whole be pondered together, and 
made into a ball with flour and treacle. 

Bloody urine in cattle. See 
Red Water. 

BLOSSOM, in general, signifies the 
flowers of any plants. It is also applied 
to the flowering of trees in the spring, 
called also their bloom. The use of the 
blossom to the vegetable, is partly to 
protect, and partly to draw nourish- 
ment to the embiyo fruit, or seed. 

Blow.' See Bruise. > 

BLOWN, or Hoven, orFoo-sicK- 
NR88 IN CATTLE. WhcD Cattle ar^ 
taken from poor keep into a luxuriant 
pasture, they are apt to take more food 
into the stomach than it can readily di- 
in conseqqenae of this, a quantity 
of air is generated, by which that im- 
portant organ is so distended, as to 
cauee the most distressing symptoms ; 
and, unless relief be seasonably afford- 
ed, it terminates in a rupture of the sto- 
mach, and death. Ginger, with pep- 
. pennint-water, or other cordials, often 
Temove the disease at its commence- 
ment ; but when the stomach is so swel- 
led IIS to threaten suflbcation, or atrup- 
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ture of it, it is necessgij to force down 
an instrument of suSTcjent length to 
reach the first panhch^ by which the 
confined air may escape. Two instru- 
ments have been contrived for this pur- 
pose, one by Dr. Monro, the other by 
Mr. Eager. The former consists of 
iron wire, formed into a flexible tube, 
and covered with soft leather ; it is 
rather more than six feet long. Mr. 
Eager's is merely a cane of ,the 
same length, with a round knob of 
wood, firmly attached to one of its 
ends. Some dexterity is required to 
introduce these instruments. Another 
mode of curing this disease, is, by 
plunging a trocar, or sharp- pointed 
pen- knife, through the flank into the 
paunch, which may be readily distin- 
guished mi the left side, between the 
last rib and the haunch bone. The 
confined air will immediately rush out, 
and the animal will soon be relieved. 
This, though apparently a hazardous 
operation, has been often practised with 
success. It may be necessary to intro- 
duce a tube, to prevent the food from 
plugging up the orifice. When all the 
air has escaped, the wound is to be 
closed with a sticking plaster composed 
of equal parts of pitch, horse-turpen- 
tine, and wax. An improvement of 
Dr. Monro's instrument is now sold 
by saddlers in general. In cases of 
emergency, a waggoner's whip may be 
employed ; some soft leather is to be se- 
curely tied to the large end, which, after 
being smeared with lard, or oil, is to be 
forced down the gullet till it enter the 
paunch, which will be known by the air 
rushing out. 

After the animal has been freed from 
this complaint, it should be fed sparing- 
ly, for two or three days ; and if it has 
suffered considerably, some cordial me- 
dicine miw be given. 

BLOW-PIPE, an instrument by 
which the breath may be directed in a 
stream upon the flame of a lamp, or 
candle, in order to produce a great and 
intense heat for melting in small quan- 
tities, a variety of metallic and other 
substances. It is particularly used for 
chemical experiments. 
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The most common blow-pipe ts a 
tube of brass, or iron, bent near one of 
its extremities, and drawn out sufficient- 
ly fine to keep up a constant stream of 
air, when blown into by the mouth, ap- 
plied to the opposite end. A very inge- 
nioM'tf blow-pipe, is that by Mr. Paul, 
of Geneva, in which the flame is pro- 
duced by vapour of alcohol. Mr. New- 
man, of Lisle street, has also invented 
a blow-pipe, which has been very ge- 
nerally used, to obtain a high tempera- 
ture, by the combustion of a mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen gases. And Cap- 
tain Bagnold has constructed a porta- 
ble pocket blow^pipe^ so that both hands 
are at liberty to manage the matters 
submitted to its action. 

Experiments with the blow-pipe, 
have this advantage over those in cruci- 
bles, that we can see distinctly all the 
phenomena from beginning to end, by 
which means we are better enabled to 
draw conclusions. 

BLOWING, an agitation of the air, 
by means of a pair of bellows, the 
mouth, &c. Butchers have a custom of 
blowing up meat, to deceive the boyer. 
This is a practice which should be dis- 
countenanced, as it cannot possibly do 
the meat any good, and in many in- 
stances must be injurious. The very 
idea, that a person blowing up meat 
might be affected with any loathsome 
disease, is sufficient to excite the com- 
munity at large to pul a stop, if pos- 
sible, to the pnictice. 

BLUE, one of the seven primitive 
colours of the rays of light, into which 
they are divided, when refracted through 
a glass prism. 

The principal blues used in painting 
arc, Prussian blue, ^bice, Saunder’sblue, 
azure or smalt, verditer, &c., for the 
preparation of which see Colour-mak- 
ing. 

In dyeing, the principal blues are ob- 
tained from indigo and woad. See ako 
Dyeing. 

BLUE -BOTTLE, or Centaureu 
epanus, is a plant common in corn- 
fields. 

A fine blue colour may be collected 
from the flowera of thia ^ *ant. The in- 
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tcrior part of the flower is tha deepest : 
if the juice of this be expressed, and a 
small quantity of alum be added to it, 
a permanent clear blue is produced, 
little inferior to ultramarine. A decoc- 
tion of the flowers, with galls and green 
copperas, affords a good writing ink ; 
and it may be also employed in dyeing. 

Blue, Prussian. See colour-mak- 
ing. 

BLUE- VITRIOL, or Sulphate 
OF COPPER, is obtained by evapora- 
tion, from the water of some copper 
mines ; and by rbasting copper pyrites, 
and exposing them to the action of air 
and moisture ; it is also made by a di- 
rect solution of copper in diluted sul- 
phuric acid, and boiling it down and 
setting it by to crystallize. 

Sulphate of copper is inodorous, and 
has a very harsh, acrid, and styptic 
taste. It is in semitransparent crystals, 
of a deep rich blue colour. It is decom- 
posed by the alkalies and lime. Dis- 
solved iu water, it forms with these 
different shades of blue and green, 
which are beautiful colours for staining 
rooms. See colour-making. 

This powerful salt is emetic, astrin- 
gent. and tonic, when taken internally. 
With a view to its emetic effect, it has 
been given in the early stages of phthisis, 
and where laudanum has been taken as 
a poison ; and as an astringent, and to- 
nic, in alviiie haemorrhages, intermit- 
tent fever, epilepsy, and some spasmo- 
dic affections : but as the materia medi- 
ca contains equally powerful and less 
dangerous remedies, its internal use 
ought to be avoided. 

Externallv, it is employed in an e»- 
charotic to consume fungous, or proud 
flesh ; and in solution as a itimulaiU 
to obstinate ulcers. Pledgets dipped 
in a weak solution of it are sometimes 
used for bleeding at the nose : and a 
still weaker solution is useful in some 
kinds of opthalmia. 

As an emetic the dose is from two 
grams to fifteen, in two fluidounces of 
wsiter ; but as a tonic, it should be giv- 
en in the form of pills, beginning wiUi a 
quarter of a grain, and gradually in- 
creasii^ the dose to two gmiiia, 

U 
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Ic M also uted by farmers, in curing 
the PooT-aoT of sheep. See foot- 
SLOT. 

BLUEING, is the art of communi- 
cating a blue colour to various sub- 
atonces. Linens, cottons, and other ar- 
ticles, whose tints are only designed to 
be slight and temporary, are blued with 
smalt ; or a mixture of indigo and 
starch, usually sold in lumps or cakes; 
dyers blue their stuffs and wools with 
woad or indigo. 

Blueing metals js performed by 
heatfng them inr the fire till they as- 
sume a blue colour. It is particularly 
practised by gilders, who blue their 
metals before they apply the gold and 
silver leaf. 

Blueing of iron is a method of beau- 
tifyiiigtliat metal for mourning buckles, 
■words, &c. It is done thus ; remove 
the black scurf from the iron, by rub- 
bing it with a grind-stone, or whet- 
stone ; then heat it in the fire, and as it 
grows hot, the ccilour changes by de- 
grees till it becoiiie- blue. Sometimes 
indigo and salad oil are ground toge- 
ther, and the mixture is rubbed ou the 
work while it is heating, with a woollen 
TCg, leaving it to coot i^radually. 

BLUSHING, a sudden suffusion 
or redne-8 of the cheeks, excited mo&t 
commoDi) by a sense of shame, on 
acconiit of some vice, failing, imper- 
fection, or b( a correct perception of 
dect rum and propriety, when the lavi^ 
of good maniiers, or of delicacy, are 
infrini>ed. 

Blushing is a singular and extraordi- 
nary index of the human mind: weie 
the causes of blushing uniform, and did 
they prorluce in every person under 
similar circii instances the same effects, 
physiognomy in this respect would pro- 
mise us some certainty in its auguries. 
But such are the diversities of the hu- 
man mind, aud of the physical constitu- 
tion, that no rules whatever can be es- 
tablished relating to it. Some persona 
will blush at an action, or at the recital 
of an action, which others will perform 
with indifference, and reflect upon with- 
out remorse or shame. The bare idea 
df being charged whb an indelic?acy, or 
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a crime, will, in some persons, excite 
the most lively agitation, whilst others 
can be guilty of indelicacy, and even 
of crime, without either blushing, or 
evincing the appoaran^'e of agitation on 
being charged with it. Hence the dan- 
ger of drawing conclusions of conscious 
guilt from the mere circumbtance of a 
red suffusion of the face. 

BOAK, the male of swine. See Hoo. 

BOAT, a small vessel, generally 
open, used chiefly in the navigation of 
rivers, lakes, and the like, and com- 
monly wrought, or moved by oars, but 
occasionally by sails. Latterly, how- 
ever, the term boa^ has been applied to 
a kind of vessel with a deck, which isim- 
pelled by steam, called a Steam Boat. 
See below. 

The formation and names of boats# 
are various according to the purposes 
for which they are intended ; hence 
they arc slight or strong, with a keel 
or flat bottom, open, half, or whole 
decked, and plain, or ornamented : 
such as jolly-boat, long-boat, skiffe, 
cutter, gondola, pleasure-boat, &c. 

M. Bernieres invented a boat, some 
trials with which were made at Paris, 
in the year 1777, and although eight 
men went into it, and rocked it till it 
filled with water, yet it could not be 
upset; and they afterwards rowed it 
along the river in that state without 
danger of sinking. A mast was added 
to it whilst full of water, and by a rope 
fastened to the top of it, the top of the 
mast was brought to touch the water, 
yet the rope being loosened, the boat 
recovered its equipoise. It could there- 
fore be neither sunk nor overturned. 

In the year 1783, Mr. Leckin ob- 
tained a patent for his improvement in 
the construction of boats and vessels, 
so that they will neither overset nor 
sink ; but we have not room to de- 
scribe this useful invention. 

BOAT, ICE, a modern invention of 
Thomas Ritzier, of Hamburg, to save 
the lives of those persons who fall 
through broken ice into water. The 
body consists of wicker-work, covered 
with leather, to render it more imper- 
meable by water, and so remarkably 
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light, that it may be eaeily ,inaiiag^ by 
•ne person both on the ice, and in the 
water. The length in the keel is 7i 
feet, and its whole length 12 feet; its 
breadth three feet at the bottom, and 4 
at the upper part. ^ As it is not easy to 
convey a complete idea of this boat in 
every respectf without the aid of draw- 
ings, we must content ourselves with 
observing, that the swiftness with which 
such boats may be managed, by skilful 
hands is incredible; that many lives 
have been saved by them at Hamburgh ; 
that a model of this boat may be seen 
in the Repository of the Society of Arts 
and Manufactures in the Adelphi, Lon- 
don. We earnestly recommend its use 
ill Great Britain. 

BOAT, LIFE. The life boat was 
invented by Mr. Henry Greathead, of 
South Shields, for the purpose of pre- 
serving the lives 6f shipwrecked per- 
sons. This boat measures thirty feet 
long, and the breadth ten ; it resembles 
in form a common Greenland boat, but 
more flat in the bottom. The quantity 
of cork employed in its construction, is 
tibout seven hundredweight, with which 
it is lined, inside as well as outside the 
gunwales, two feet in breadth ; the seats 
arc also filled with the same material. 
It is rowed by ten men, double banked, 
and steered by one at each end with 
oars, being alike in its form at both 
ends, and so contrived, * as not to sink 
in the sand. It draws very little water, 
and can carry twenty persons even w^hen 
full of water. Being water-proof, and 
rendered buoyant by the cork, it always 
keeps afloat, preserving its equilibrium 
without danger of oversetting, and is 
able to contend against the most tre- 
nictidous sea, having never failed in a 
single instance of conveying a distressed 
ship’s crew in safety to the shore. Such 
a boat as this ought to be kept at every 
town in the united kingdom, that is in 
the neighbourhood of the sea, and which 
has at the same time a harbour, where 
it could be kept both in readiness 
aiid safety. It may cost 150/. but what 
sum is this when put in the balance 
with the saving of human life ? 

BOAT, STEAM. The steam-boat 
l(i5 


is one of those triumphs of modem 
science which mve a character to the 
present age. Navigation by the a« 
gency of steam was nrst adopted in the 
United States of America. Its utility 
is so great, that steam-boats are now 
navigated on various streams and es- 
tuariW of Great Britain. Boats of this 
kind are to be seen daily on the Thames, 
full of passengers, with bands of mu- 
sic, and moving at the rate of four or 
five miles an hour against the tide; 
with the stream they sometimes movie 9 
or 10. There is a* steam-boat also on 
the Clyde in Scotland. A description 
of this boat will give our readers a good 
idea of these self-moving machines. 

The extreme length of the Clyde 
steam-boat is 75 feet, breadth 14, and 
the height of the cabins feet. She is 
built very flat, and draws from 2 feet 
9 inches, to 3 feet of water. The best, 
or aft cabin, is 20 feet long, and is en- 
tered from the stern ; between the aTt 
cabin and the steam engine, w'hich is 
the moving principle of the boat, a space 
of fifteen fe^ is allotted for goods. The 
engine is a 12-horse power, and occu- 
pies 15 feet. The fore cabin is Ifi feet 
long, and is entered from the side. The 
paddles, l6 in number, which are the 
immediate agents of the propulsion, 
form two wheels, one of which is fixed 
on each side of the boat, of 9 feet dia- 
meter, and 4 feet broad, made of ham- 
'mered iron : they dip into the water 
from one foot three, to one foot six in- 
ches. Along the outer edge of these 
wheels, a platform and rail are formed 
quite round the boat, projecting over, 
and supported by timbers reaching 
down the sides. It can accommodate 
250 passengers, and is wrought by five 
men. The funnel of ihc boiler is 25 
feet high ; and carries a square sail 22 
feet in breadth. 

Steam-boats have been constructed 
in America of. much larger dimensions 
than these ; and in the course of the^ 
current year, 1819, o”® 
crossed the Atlantic, from America to 
Liverpool, in about 18 days. 

Some accidents have occurred in the 
commcnceipeiit of the use of these 
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stupendous machines, but where proper 
precautions are taken, the powers of 
the engine previously proved, and the 
safety valve, by which the power of the 
steam is regulated, is in proper activity, 
and the whole under the direction of 
skilful and steady persons, as it always 
ought to be, no accident can possibly 
happen. See Steam. 

BOBBINC^, among fishermen, a 
particular manner of catching eels. A 
number of large earth worms are scour- 
ed, and a needle, armed with twisted silk, 
thread, or small twine, is run through 
them from end to end ; as many of them 
are connected in this manner, as will 
fold in lengths of about four inches or 
more, a dozen times. The whole are 
fastened to a strong cord, and a few in- 
ches above the worms, a plummet is 
fixed, about three quarters of a pound 
weight ; the cord is then fastened to a 
pole, about ten feet or more long. 
With this apparatus, in muddy water, 
when the eels are felt to tug at the bait, 
and are supposed to have swallowed it 
suHiciently, they are lifted quickly out 
of the water, either into the boat, or on 
shore. 

BODY, in natural philosophy, im- 
plies a solid, extended, palpable sub- 
stance ; of itself merely passive, being 
indifferent either to motion or rest, ex- 
cept under peculiar circumstances, yet 
capable of an infinity of motions or 
figures. Body, in this acceptation, is 
opposed to mind, or the intellectual 
faculty which accompanies, more or less, 
most animated beings, and in a pre-emi- 
nent degree man. See Mind. 

The human body in anatomy is di- 
vided into the trunk and the extremi- 
ties. The trunk contains three princi- 
pal parts : the neck, the thorax, and 
abdomen. The extremities consist of 
th^. head ; the superior extremities of 
the shoulders, arms, and hands ; and the 
inferior extremities consist of the thighs, 
legs, and feet. See An atom v. 

The height of the human body is dif- 
ferent in different parts of the day ; the 
height in the morning ordinarily ex- 
ceeds that at night by nearly an inch, 
in cons-equencc of the synovia finding 
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its way between the joints while, the 
bo^ is recumbent for some hours. 

The human body ceases to grow in 
height when the bones arrive at a cer- 
tain degree of firmaess and rigidity, 
which will not admit of farther exten- 
sion by the circulating fluids. This 
period appears to take place between 
the age of eighteen and twenty-four; but 
in females often one or two years ear- 
lier. 

There subsists a very close, and, du- 
ring life, indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the body and mind, or soul, inso- 
much that the one partakes more or 
less of the pleasures and pains of the 
other. W hatever tends to impart a pro- 
per tone and vigour to the body at the 
same time contributes to give due force 
and energy to the mind. So dependent 
are they upon each other that the body 
cannot long be exposed to pain or plea- 
sure without the suffering, or the plea- 
sure, being communicated to the mind ; 
and, on the contrary, the mind cannot 
be long affected by pleasurable or pain- 
ful sensations without communicating 
those sensations to the body, evinced 
either by some different mode of action, 
or the introduction of some disease. 
Hence the necessity and importance of 
the preservation of both mind and body 
in good health. See Insanity. 

j30G, a quagmire, generally covered 
with grass, but not always solid enough 
to support the body. 

Bogs have, most probably, originated 
from the roots and trunks of trees, and 
other decayed vegetables. 

Bogs, or peat-mosses, occupy no in- 
considerable portion of the surface of 
the British Isles. They are of two sorts, 
one black and solid, the other spongy, 
containing a great quantity of water, 
with a siiiall proportion of fibrous ma- 
terials. 

The black moss is capable of great 
melioration. It may be convertea into 
pasture; or, after it nas'been thoroughly 
drained, thriving plantations may be 
raised upon it ; or, under judicious ma- 
nagement, it will produce crops of grain 
and roots ; or it may be formed into 
meadow land of considerable value. 
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JFIoWf fluid, or spongy rnosses, are 
Roinetiines from ten to twenty feet deep, 
or more, but the average may be stated 
from four to eight. In high situations 
their improvement is attended with so 
much expense, that it is advisable to 
leave them in their original state ; but 
where advantageously situated they may 
be profitably converted into arable land 
or valuable meadow. If they are not 
too high above the level of the sea, ara- 
ble crops may be successfully cultiva- 
ted. See Peat and Moss Land. 

To drain boggy lands trenches should 
be made of sufficient depth to carry off 
the moisture ; these are to be partly 
filled up with rough stones, and then 
covered with thorn-bushes and straw to 
keep the earth from filling up the in- 
terstices ^ a stratum of good earth and 
turf may be laid over all ; the cavities 
among the stones will give passage to 
the water, and the turf will grow on 
the surface so that no herbage will be 
lost. See Fen. 

Bog-berry ^ See Vaccinium. 

13 OIL is a small circumscribed tu- 
mour, or pointed tubercle, attended with 
redness, pain, and hardness, arising pro- 
miscuously in all parts of the body. It 
can be seldom dispersed ; it commonly 
ripens, or turns to matter in the space 
of seven or eight days, and after the 
discharge of its contents (which are not 
the pus of a common abscess, nor 
so fluid, but consists chiefly in firm 
sloughs, which form a core) frequently 
heals without much trouble. Sometimes, 
however, it produces considerable pain, 
and does not readily suppurate. In 
this case a bread and milk poultice, or 
the poultice mentioned under the ar- 
ticle Abscess, composed of the grounds 
of porter, or beer, and bread, or linseed 
meal, if the bread and milk poultice be 
not strong enough, will be necessary to 
be applied. After the boil has come 
to a head, if it should hot be disposed 
to heal kindly, a plaster of yellow basi- 
lican sprinkled with red precipitate 
(nitric-oxyd of mercury) applied for a 
day or two, or sometimes even for a 
few hours, will answer the purpose. 
Some boils may be cured by the applica- 
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tion of the compound galbanum plaster 
alone. ' . * 

In this kind of tumour the core must 
be got rid of before the ^re will heal. 

In some constitutions, boils ate re- 
peatedly breaking our, and give great 
uneasiness and trouble. Whefi this is 
the case, we may be sure that^ ther 6 is 
something amiss' in the constitution: 
besides healing the external sores,' it 
will be necessary to have recourse to 
such medicines as will alter the vitiated 
fluids ; what thq medicines ought to be 
will depend upon a variety of circum** 
stances ; but as such boils generally 
arise from debility, those medicines 
which improve the general health will, 
most probably, be the best. 

BOILER, a vessel in which any 
thing is boiled 3 but in a more restricted' 
sense, is a vessel used for boiling food ; 
and it is under this last sense that we' 
propose to consider it. 

Many ingenious vessels and utensils 
have at different periods been invented 
to facilitate the process of boiling and 
save the consumption of fuel. So many 
persons have lately been candidates for 
public favour in this way, that it is not 
easy to say who is the most entitled to 
pre-eminence. Where, inrieed, food is 
to be cooked in the large way^ there 
can be no doubt that boilers heated by 
the agency of steam are greatly to he 
preferred to any other method hitherto 
discovered. For this purpose Mr. John 
P oNTiFAX, of Shoe Lane, London, has 
ingeniously contrived apparatus at the 
Royal Naval Asylum at Greenwich and 
elsewhere, which answer admirably on 
the score of economy as well as expedi- 
tion. Steam Kitchens, as they are cal- 
led, have also been constructed for pri- 
vate families, which are very convenient ; 
amongst these Mr. Slater's lius come 
into much use. Mr. James Walker, 
of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, has also 
contrived an improved kitchen range, 
which, for those who are disposed to go 
to the first expense, and this, as well 
as Mr. Slater’s, is considerable, pro- 
mises much convenience and utility. 

Mr. Walker’s staam range does not 
consume more fuel, or require more 
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ttttentioDi than a common range. The 
a’ttperibrity of his boiler to all others, 
for die same purpose, will be evident 
by die following description^ It occu- 
pea the whole of the left»hand side of 
t^e raii^ and the baek, both forming 
one entire vessel ; so that a quantity of 
water is always kept boiling when there 
is a fire in the grate, by the superfluous 
heat that would otherwise be applied 
only to the back ; and also by these 
means, a very considerable expense is 
saved, as the additional consumption 
of fuel by flues is }hus*rendered unne* 
cessary. All other apparatus of this 
kind having a boiler at the back only, 
the water cannot be made warm without 
a large portion of additional fuel ; and 
floes are in this case also necessary, 
by which the heat is drawn off from the 
front of the fire, which prevents the 
meat from roasting without a constant 
supply of fresh coals, whereas with Mr, 
Walker*s boiler, a flue can scarcely ever 
be wanted, except it be to supply an 
adjoining bath, or the washing troughs, 
A large quantity of boiling water con- 
stantly ready for use is certainly a valu- 
able acquisition in all families, the 
boiler retaining its heat for at least 
seven hours after the fire is extinguished. 
And as the pipes will convey the steam 
to any part of the house, for heating 
the sitting rooms, or indeed for any 
other purpose fur which steum may be 
wanted, it is, we think, evident that 
Uiis is one of the most convenieut and 
economical plans for the application of 
lieatto domestic uses which has yet been 
invented. 

In economizing heat in these and all 
such apparatus, it cannot be too often 
repeat^, that the method, and the ma- 
terials, in which they are fixed, are of 
the first imiiortance. In order to pre- 
vent the waste of heat as much as pos- 
sible, those substances with which the 
boilers, &:c. come in contact ought to 
be bad conductors of heat •• all metals 
are good conductors of heat ; charcoal, 
wood ashes, dry coal-ashes, dry lime, 
tubbish, and air, are bad conductors 
of heat ; dense stone, and close and com- 
pact bricks are better conductor^ of heat 
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than light porbui stonb and poitiits 
bricks : we mention these thin^ hei^e 
because we know that upon the tanate- 
rials surrounding boilers and fire-places, 
as well as in the 'mode of setting the 
apparatus, does the economy of fuel, 
amongst other. thingSi depend; and 
we do not think that this ednsideration 
has yet bad the weight in the setting of 
boilers to which it is justly entitled. 
See Steam, 

With respect to the best kind of boiler 
for culinary purposes, and on the most 
usual and common occasions, we are 
happy to observe that the good sense 
of the community is rapidly discarding 
all those made of copper, and substitu- 
ting cast iron ones in their stead. Clip- 
per vessels indeed ought not to be used 
at any time in the preparation of food : 
for if, by any means, a portion of the 
qopper should be dissolved, serious .icci- 
dents may happen; indeed, several cases 
of death have occurred from eating sa- 
lad dressed with vinegar, which had 
been kept in copper vessels. See Cop- 
per and Poison. 

BOILING, ill the culinary art, is a 
method of dressing food, vegetables, 
&c, in water mafle so hot that it bub- 
bles up, and flies off in steam : the 
boiling point of water tinder ordinary 
circumstances is of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer* 

Boiling removes from the food cer- 
tain crudities, and renders it more 
agreeable to the palate, as well as more 
suitable to the stomach. By too much 
boiling, however, animal as well as vege- 
'able food is deprived of a considerable 
part of its nutritive matter ; by long 
boiling of animal food, in particular the 
principal part of the gelatine is dis- 
solved in the water, and its nutritive 
i!|ua1fty depending principally upon the 
^iatine is destroyed. Hence the im- 
portance of broths when properly pre- 
pared : (see Be^t-Tea and Broth.) 
The culinary process of stewing is more 
profitable, us well as more nutricious 
than boiling ; but, from every observa- 
tion which we have been enabled to 
make, the process of roasting is calcu « 
lated to yield the most nutritious kind 
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pf animal, <pod. the acid exterior part 
of andh food eapecialiy excepted* See 

..POLE, a friable earthy substance 
uniting with wat^r jnto a smooth paste* 
adhering to the tongue, and dissolving, 
4s it were, in the month. Boles are com- 
monly of a dull red colour. There are 
various kinds of bole ; the French hole 
and Armenian bole are those principally 
in use. They are given occasionally in 
diarrhoeas, but are more commonly 
used as an ingredient in tooth-powder. 

BOLUS, a form of medicine about 
the consistence of stiff dough, rolled 
round»considerablylarger than pills, yet 
not too large to be swallowed. 

BOND, in law, a deed whereby the 
obligor obliges himself, his heirs, ex- 
ecutors, and administrators, to pay a 
certain sum of money to another at a 
day appoint^* This is called a simple 
bond. But there is geueraliy a condi- 
tion attached, that if the obligor does 
some particular act, the obligation shall 
be void, or else shall remain in full 
force : as payment of rent, performance 
of covenants in a deed, or repayment 
of a principal sum of money, borrowed 
of the obliged with interest; which 
sum is usually one half qf the penal 
sum specified In the bond. In case 
this condition is not performed the bond 
becomes forfeited, or absolute at law, 
and charges the obligor, whilst living, 
and after his death Use obligation de- 
scends to his heir, who, on defect of 
personal effects, is bound to discharge 
it, provided he has real assets by de- 
scent as a Recompense. 

If the condition of a bond be im- 
possible at the time of making it, or be 
to do a thing contrary to some rule of 
law that is merely po^tive, or be un- 
certain, or irisensible, thecondipon alone 
is void, and the boqd shall stand single 
and unconditional: for it is the folly of 
the obligor to enter ipto sych an. obli- 
gation from which be can never be 
released. 

If it be to'do a thing that is wrong, 
or bad iq itself, the obligation itself is 
void : for the whole is ^n unlawful con- 
tract, and the obligee shall take no ad- 
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yeutage from such a tranwtioo. c 
if the condition be possible at the tin^e 
of meking, and afterwards become im- 
possible by the act of God, the act of 
the Jaw, or the act of the obligee him* 
self, there the penalty of the obligetiou 
is saved : for no prudence, or for^igbt 
of the obligor could guard against such 
a contingency* 

When money -bonds are forfeited^ 
the payment, or tender of the principal 
sum borrowed, with interest and costs, 
is a full satisfaction and discharge. 

Bonds are sifbject to stamp duties, in 
profiortioD to theanlount for which they 
are security. 

BONES are substances more or leas 
solid ; they support and form the sta- 
ture of the animal body, defend its yii- 
cera, and give power to the various 
muscles. The most accurate analysis 
of bones, gives for their component 
part— of animal matter, (fat, gelatine, 
and albumen) 51 parts ; of phosphate 
of lime, 37 »7 parts; of carbonate of lime 
10; of phosphate of magnesia, 1,3 witli 
occasional traces of a minut^ quantity 
of sulphate of lime. These earthy salts 
constitute the hardening principle of 
bone. 

The number of bones ni the human 
body is generally 240; but in some in- 
dividuals, who have twoadditional hunt's 
in each thumb and great toe, they 
amount to 248. For a more minute 
account of these bones see Anatomy. 

It is generally believed that bones in 
a healthy state ^re insensible to pain, 
because the larger ones are unconnected 
with any nerve. See Fractures and 
Teeth. 

Bones are subject to a variety of dis- 
eases, amongst which the tnolUiies 
ossium* or softness of the bones, is very 
frequent in infants, although sometimes 
seen in adults from a bad state of the 
body. The effects of scorbutic hu^ 
mour, in rendering the bones soft in 
many instances, have often been re- 
marked. Animal food, beef-tea, gen- 
tle friction, with coarse cloths., exercise, 
and reptd, or warm bathing, (not cold 
as has oeen too often recommended in 
this complaint,) promise the moal sue* 
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cm in compYaints of this kind, not only 
in childhood, but in the adult state. 

T\\efriahilitas ossium^ or brittleness 
of the bones, arises sometimes from ‘re- 
peated salivations ; in old persoui they 
ftre frequently so brittle, that a slight 
fall or blow will break them 5 and in 
tofiae instances they have been fractnred 
merely from the weight of the body, 
and the action of the muscles. For the 
brittleness of the bones in old people 
we cannot expect a cure : it evidently 
arises from an accun^ulation of the 
earthy salts in them ; if indeed that ac- 
cnmulation could be prevented, the 
brittleness of the bones would not take 
place ; and human life may, possibly, by 
such means be prolonged. Acid food, 
and vegetables, indicate the most proba- 
ble means of eifectuating this ; but, 
alas ! this is a discovery, if discovery be 
possible, reserved for some future age, 
and some happier children of Esenia^ 
pius. 

Digesters have been recommended 
for abstracting the nutritive property, 
the gelatine of bones ; but it too often 
happens that the best is so unskilfully 
managed, that the earthy salts become 
mixed with the liquor, and render it 
disagreeable. When this is the case, 
we do not think it either wholesome or 
proper to cat such food. 

Bones either broken in pieces by a 
mill, or the refuse turnings and dust of 
bone and horn manufacturers, are used 
with much advantage as manures^ and 
are peculiarly calculated for lime-stone 
land. Sixty bushels are applied per 
acre. They are sometimes mixed with 
earth in a compost ; but are most suc- 
cessfully appli^ when crushed in a bone 
mill. They are an excellent dressing 
for meadows, or pastures, but for arable 
land are not considered superior to lime 
or dung. 

Bones are used for various purposes : 
besides toys, and many articles in do- 
mestic econiomy made of bones, they 
are used extensively in many of the 
chemical arts : for the manufacture of 
ivory black, sal auimoniac, &c. &c. 
And the shavings of bones are, we are 
very sorry to say too often sold us the 
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shavings of hartshorn for the making of 
jellies. 

Bones may be colot^red by various 
means. They may be boiled in a solu- 
tion of alum, and afterwards steeped in 
a decoctioiif made of any substance 
proper for dyeing colours •, a red cplourf 
for instance, is produced by boiling 
half a pound of Brazil wood for an 
hour, in a gallon of strong lime water ; 
in which the bones are suffered to lie 
till they become of a proper colour ; if 
they should be of too purple a hue, it 
will be necessary to plunge them again 
into a solution of alum, which will 
bring them to a crimson, or scarlet 
shade. 

Bones may be easily spotted or varie- 
gated by metallic solutions : a solution 
of silver iii aqua^fortis^ gives, accord- 
ing to its strength, a black, or brown 
colour — of gold in aqua^regia, a fine 
purple of copper in the acetous acid, 
a pleasant green ; of the same metal in 
the water of ammonia, at first a deep 
blue, afterwards, on exposure to the 
air, a green. A few hours are sufficient 
for the two first solutions to give the 
required colour ; but the bones should 
be steeped in the copper liquors at 
least twenty- four hours. The variega- 
tion of the colours may be caused by 
covering those parts of the bones in- 
tended for receiving other colours, or 
to remain white, with wax, or other 
material not soluble in the dyeing li- 
quor, 

BOOK, a general name for most 
literary compositions ; but is with more 
propriety, and more gene'ully, applied 
to such prod actions as extend to the 
size of a volume. 

Before the invention of printing, and 
of the manufacture of paper from linen, 
books. were so Scarce and dear, as to be 
without the reach of all but persons of 
considerable opulence. Though the 
materials of which they were made had 
been cheap, and as plentiful as paper 
it at present, the labour of multiplying 
copies in manuscript, would always 
have kept their numbers comparatively 
scanty, and their price high. 

Hence, in all nations of antiquity. 
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wad almost exclusively coitflned 
to people of rank, and the lower orders 
were only rescued from total ignorance 
by the reflected light of their superiors; 
and raised above rudeness and bar- 
barism by' that parlial improvement. 
Which niendf eultivationand refliiemetit 
hck^^sarily impart, iti a greater or less 
degree, to all within the sphere of their 
influence. The Papyrus, a kind of 
broad-leaved rush, being the cheapest 
material for the reception of writing, 
was, of course, in general use; Parch^ 
ment was afterwards substituted ; but it 
was so difficult to be procured, that 
it was customary to erase the writing 
of an ancient manuscript to make room 
for some other' composition. In this 
manner, many of the works of the 
ancients have been lost. Books were in- 
deed for many ages so scarce, that to 
present a book to a religious house was 
thought so valuable a donation, as to 
merit eternal salvation, and it was of- 
fered upon the altar with great cere- 
mony. 

The writing of Moses in the Old 
Testament are supposed to be the most 
ancient books of any extant ; but as 
several arc cited by this author, some 
must undonbtedly have existed previous 
to his time. The oldest books of a 
profane nature with whicln we are ac- 
quainted, are Homer's Poems ; though 
the Greek authors mention a great num- 
ber of other writers prior to Homer. 

Books were first made square in the 
form of blocks and tables, but that of 
rolls was afterwards found most conve- 
nient ; they were composed of several 
sheets fastened together, and rolled 
upon a stick. The volume, when ex- 
tended, was commonly fifty yards in 
length, and half a yard wide. The pre- 
sent form of books was not unknown to 
the ancients, though little used by them. 

The making of paper, such as we 
now use, is dat^ fay the^ generalitv 
of writers, at the eleventh * or twelfth 
century ; and the honour ot the dis- 
covery is claimed by different and dis- 
tinct nations. The first book which was 
printed on paper, manufactured in En- 
gland, came out without a date, about 
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the year 1495 or 1496, abwt fifty year« 
after the invention of printing, although, 
fora long tim^ afterwards, it was brought 
from abroad. 

The arrangement and internal eco- 
nomy of books, have also, in Ihecourse 
of time, undergone many varintioos. 
At first the letters were only divided 
ioto Hues,' afterwards into separate 
words, which were by degrees eepa^ 
rated by points, into periods, para- 
graphs, chapters, and other divisions. 
Langton, Arclijbishop of Canterbury, 
divided the Bible into chapters about 
the year 1200, and Robert Stephens 
into verses, so late as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The Orientals begun 
their lines from the right, and carried 
them to the left, while the Greeks wrote 
in both directions alternately, beginning 
in the one, and returning in the other. 
The Chinese extend their lines from the 
top of the page to the bottom. 

Although books will not always sup- 
ply the ab.sence of actual acquaintance 
with the world, nor impress many scienti- 
fic and other processes, equally with po- 
sitive practice, and personal attendance 
on such processes ; yet, inasmuch as it 
never can be possible for any individual 
to become practically acquainted withail 
the sciences in their multitudinous ra- 
mifications; and as principles aie of 
great importance, we cannot impress 
upon our readers too strongly tlie neces- 
sity of reading, and of acquiring know- 
ledge by books. 

Books contain the best aggregation 
of that knowledge which has been from 
time to time acquired, or struck out by 
the active genius and industry of roan. 
Books enable us to know how men have 
thought and acted in past ages, so that, 
by a contemplation of their conduct, we 
are better enabled to shape our own. 
Books afford a luxurious treat to the 
imagination and the feelings. By books 
we are wafted to distant ages, and 
inspired with those lofty motives for 
our actions, which have ever, more or 
less, prompted the good, the great, and 
the wise. 

It is by the diffusion of knowledge by 
books, that all species of tyranny and 
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rppres«on» can be most efiectiially re*' 
sitfed ; it it by the diffusion of books, 
that mankind become acquainted in 
the best way, with their moral and 
religious duties, provided, of course, 
the books be properly selected ; and 
it is also by books that men gene- 
rally^ become distinguished for their in- 
telligence, probity, and worth : for 
where the diffusion of knowledge by 
books has not taken place ; or where 
certain books only are permitted to be 
read, there we most commonly 6iid the 
human mind in thq most abject state, 
and the relative and social duties, in- 
differently or little, if at all, practised. 

The multitude of books has been 
long complained of ; but we believe, 
notwithstanding what Solomon says, 
that the multitude of books is, upon the 
whole, a great advantage to mankind. 
From the variety oftastes, it is not pos- 
sible that one particular kind of book, 
and one style, will suit all. Some books 
are to be studied, others only to be re- 
ferred to occasionally, as dictionaries, 
cyclopaedias, kc*; and others to be read 
merely for amusement. There are 
many things too, which are much bet- 
ter preserved in books than in the me- 
mory ; which is frequently uselessly 
burthened for no possible good. 

The best remedy for the toorms which 
'infest books is, mineral salts, mixed 
in the paste used by the bookbinders : 
a small quantity of either alum, or 
sulphate of iron, will answer the pur- 
pose. A little powdered alum strewed 
between the book and its coiner, and 
also upon the shelves of the library, 
will also be of service. 

Greasy spots may be got out of the 
leaves of books, by first warming them 
and getting as much out as possible by 
means of blotting-paper, afterwards let 
a brush, dipped in the purest oil of tur- 
pentine, made hot, be drawn over both 
sides of the paper, which ought to be 
kept warm. ' This operation should be 
repeated till all the grease is extracted. 
The application of molting paper, to 
absorb the tur(>entine, as it dissolves 
the gmase, will be of advantage. Last- 
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ly, the paper may be brushed with 
rectified spirits of wine. 

BOOK-KEEPING, is the art of 
recording money, and other tratisao 
tioDS, connected with buying and sel- 
ling, ill a scientific manner* 

Although we do not insist upon every 
domestic economist learning the Italian 
method of book-keeping, commonly 
called domble entry^ yet, we think it 
quite necessary that every person, both 
male and female, should learn suffi- 
cient of the nature of keeping a com- 
mon account, to be enabled to do so with- 
out the assistance of a clerk, or any 
other person. 

Without entering into the merits of 
particular systems, it may be sufficient 
to observe, thnt for all common pur- 
poses, and when there are but two par- 
ties concerned, viz. the debtor and the 
creditor, the simplest and commonest 
method , of book-keeping is the best. 
In private families, a book containing on 
one page the' money received, and on the 
opposite page the money paid, will be 
generally sufficient, if accompanied with 
proper descriptions of the articles paid 
for, the person to whom the money is 
paid, and dates. Persons who have much 
business, of any kind, will of course find 
it convenient to make entries of every 
thing bought or sold, whether paid for 
or not, in a book commonly called a 
day-book ; and, in their cash-lK>ok, en- 
ter all moneys received, or paid, and 
from whom, or to whom, should also 
be specified These daily entries, if un- 
settled, should be posted, either montli- 
'yoroftener, intp individual accounts in 
the ledger^ 

BOOT, a leather cover for the 
leg and foot, worn to keep the body 
more firm, and defend the part from the 
injuries of the weather. The boot is not a 
modern invention : it was worn in the 
Roman army, both by the cavalry and 
infantry ; it was originally made of lea- 
ther, but afterwards of brass, or iron, 
that it might lie proof against the sword. 

There are various kinds of boots, as 
hunting-boots, fishing-boots, jack-boots. 
Hessian-boots, half-boots, &c.;,tliesc last 
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are now frequently worn by the ladies. 
The following is recommended to pre* 
serve boots water-proof : take one pint 
of linseed oil, half a pound of mutton 
suet, six ounces of bees-wax, and four 
ounces of yellow rosin, melt them over 
a slow fire, and the boots when new and 
quite clean, are tobe wannedyand rubbed 
with the composition till the leather is 
completely saturated. See Bl A cs i no- 
ball. 

BORAGE, the borago of L. a ge- 
nus of plants of which there are seven 
species. 

The common borage, borago offici- 
nalis is a native plant, found growing 
in waste lands. It is rough and cloth- 
ed with small prickly hairs ; has alter- 
nate leaves, and bears blue spreading 
flowers, in June and July. Nitre may 
be obtained from the leaves of this 
plant ; but its qualities are, notwith* 
standing, of little importance. The 
leaves and flowers are principally used 
111 this island, in the grateful summer 
beverage, known by the name of cool 
tankard. 

BORAX, or SoBBOBATB OP Soda, 
IS imported from India, in an impure 
a»tate, under the name of Tincal^ which, 
when purified, is called Borax, It is 
inodorous, of a white colour, and usual- 
ly, in irregular crystallize masses. It 
effloresces slightly and slowly in the 
Hir, and dissolves in twelve times its 
weight of water. Its taste is styptic, 
<^ol, and alkalescent. It coimists of 
J 4 partsof boracic acid, 17 parts of soda, 
dod 49 parts of water. 

Borax is applied to various import- 
ant uses. It is employed as a flux in 
tniiny metallic operations, and is of the 
greatest use in analyses hy the blow- 
pipe. It may be applied with advan- 
tage in glass-manufactories : for when 
the fusion turns out bad, a small quan- 
tity of borax re-establishes it. To jew- 
ellers and goldsmiths it is especially 
useful in soldering ; and, but for its 
dearness, would be used for many other 
purposes. 

As a medicine, this salt is refrigerant 
and detergent. It is not given inu r- 
oally, but is chiefly employed in the 
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aphthous affections (the thrush) of the 
mouth, both in children and adults, 
and iu excessive salivation. It is ap- 
plied either in the form of powder, mixed 
with sugar, or dissolved in water, and 
united with honey as a lotion. It is 
said also that a few grains of borax dis- 
solved in water, wiui the addition of 
a little honey, is a balsamic applica- 
tion for sore nipples, and chapped lips 
and hands, in frosty weather. 
Borecole. See Cabbage. 

BOTANY, that branch of natural 
history which treats t>f vegetables. Bo- 
tany is unquestionably a most pleasing 
and amusing study ; but this science, as 
well as too many others, has till lately 
laboured under various disadvantages, 
which made it unpleasant as well as 
difficult to acquire. The great variety 
of names which were given to the same 
plants, without any order or classifica- 
tion, for a long period rendered it a 
wilderness in which few could gather 
any fruit whatever, till about the inid- 
of the last century, Linn^us, hii illus- 
trious Swede, poiftted out the true 
method in which a botanical arrange- 
ment ought to be adopted, and the way 
ill which the study of this interesting 
science should be pursued. 

Having prepared the rules by which 
this science ought to be acquired, he 
determined the genera of plants, and 
afterwards the species ; and by keeping 
the old names which agreed with the 
new rules, and new modelling all the 
rest, he established a nomenclature more 
consonant with nature, and more easily 
understood. He also invented specific 
names, which he joined to the generic 
ones, in order to distinguish the spe- 
cies. 

The Liniiseaii system is founded on 
the supposition that there is in vegeta- 
bles. as wellas in animals, a real distinc- 
tion of the sexes; that each plant may be 
analyzed by its several organs of fructifi- 
cation ; and consequently that it is ne- 
cessary to acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of the number, shape, sitvation, 
ancT proportion, of these parts. Hence, 
as all vegetables are capable of produ- 
cing blossoms, fruit, or seed, the parts 
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which Goaipoiie the flower must be mi- 
outely examined in every plant. Theie 
consist of the calyx^ or Hower-cup, or 
empaleinent : the corolla^ or blossom, 
or flower-leaf; the stamina^ or chives ; 
tlie pistiilumt or pointal ; the pericar^ 
ptum^ or seed-vessel ; the semina, or 
seeds : to these may be added the nec- 
tary, or honey-cup, and the receptacle. 

1 o pursue the study of plants with 
advantage, that of the nomenclature 
muht not be neglected : indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to make much pro- 
gress without it. «ln this respect it is 
very much to be regretted that those 
persons who have given us, since the 
promulgation of the Liniiasan system, 
compendiuins of botany, have not paid 
that attention to the trivial and common 
names of jdants, which, in order to faci- 
litate the study of this science, it is ne- 
cessary to do. 

The vegetable world is divided by 
Linnaeus into 24 classes, and these again 
into ordeis. 

The classes respectively refer to the 
number of stamens, or male parts of 
the flower, as far as class 13 inclusively, 
and afterwards to their position. The 
orders are denominated from the num- 
ber of pistils, or female parts, as far as 
to class 13 inclusively ; and afterwards 
from some other circumstances of a dif- 
ferent description selected to constitute 
an ordinal character, such as gymnos- 
|iermic, or with naked seeds; angiosper- 
roic, or with seeds in a pericarp ; silicu- 
lous,or with seeds in a pod. The order is 
also very frequently denominated from 
the number of the males, male parts, or 
anthers, the class embracing such orders 
being denominated from their position, 
peculiar junction with, or disjunction 
from the females. And sometimes it is 
denominated from other characteristics 
of a class, where the class in question is 
marked by a characteristic of a difle- 
rant kind. Thus the term polygamia, 
which constitutes class 23, serves with 
various trivial additional names, for se- 
veral orders under class 19 , or syiige- 
neaia ; while again, the terms monoecia 
and dioecia, which designate classes 21, 
are adopted to represent distinct 
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orders in class 23. It is hence obvious 
that not only the sexual system of Lin- 
naeus is partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial, and as such imperfect in its ar- 
rangement ; but that the artiflcial sec- 
tion of it is by no means totally free 
from intricacy and confusion. Yet, 
upon the whole, it is by far the clearest 
and best which has hitherto been pro- 
posed, well worthy of the approbation 
bestowed upon it, and continues to be 
quoted and referred to as a sort of land- 
mark by botanical writers. 

To insist upon the utility of botany 
is unnecessaiy : it is not only a use- 
ful, it is an amusing and delightful 
study, as indeed all studies of nature, 
more or less, are. It contributes to our 
health, furnishes ut with objects to en- 
gage our attention at every foot-siep, 
even in a solitary walk, and leads to 
pleasing reflections on the wisdom and 
grandeur of the Deity. 

BOTTLE, a small vessel made of 
glass, leather, or stone, for the purpose 
of holding liquors. It is also used to 
denote a quantity of liquor put into a 
bottle. 

The common practice of cleansing 
wine, or other glass bottles with shot is 
bad : 'for if, by accident, any of it should 
remain when the bottles are again filled 
with wine, or other liquors possessing 
acids, the metal will be dissolved, and 
of course communicate to them its de- 
leterious qualities. Potash dissolved iu 
water will sometimes answer the pur- 
pose of cleansing the inside of bottles ; 
but a coarse rough sand, or what is 
infinitely better, small heavy coal-cin- 
ders from a smith’s forge, about the site 
of shot, will get off, being agitated with 
water, almost any impurities, except 
oleous ones, from the interior of glass 
bottles. 

BOTTLING is the filling of bot- 
tles with liquor, and corking them in 
order to preserve it. 

All liquor should be bottled with 
caution, and in cool, if not in cold, wea- 
ther ; and it is particularly desirable in 
bottling all vinous liquors, whether they 
be wines, malt liquors, or cider, that a 
cock should be so long in the nose, and 
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fo small as to descend into the neck of 
the bottle, so that immediate contact 
with the external air, as well as the loss 
of any of the spirit, or other good aua» 
Jities of the liquor, may, as much as 
possible, be prevented. No liquor should 
be bottled till it is fine ; nor, when fine, 
would it be advisable to bottle it, par- 
ticularly in the spring, if there be rea- 
son to know, by its sensible sweetness, 
that the active fermentation is not yet 
gone through : for in this case the mere 
motion of the liquor by bottling will 
frequently accelerate such fermentation, 
and the bottles may burst ; particularly 
unless care be taken to put them in a 
very cool place. 

Bottles which are filled with liquor 
should be kept on their sides, and, as 
much as possible, be involved in saw- 
dust, or any other had conductor of 
heat, in a place subject to little or no 
change of temperature, provided the 
liquors are arrived at the most desirable 
state for drinking; but some wines, 
Madeira for instance, as well as other 
liquors, whose fermentation is not com- 
pleted, will improve by being kept in 
a closet or cellar warmer than the ave- 
rage temperature of this country. 

BOTl\ in farriery, a short reddish- 
coloured worm, often found in the sto- 
mach and intestines of horses. This 
worm is the larva of the gad-fly, Oc5- 
trus equi ; there is also another species, 
the larva of the Oestrus hammorrhoU 
dalist of a red colour and smaller, which 
also is very annoying to horses. 

The gad-fly deposits its eggs on a 
hor&e’s coat in such a manner as that 
they shall be received into the stomach 
and become botts. The inside of the 
knee is the part generally preferred by 
the flies for depositing their eggs; and 
next to that, the side and back part of 
the shoulder. It is curious that these 
parts are most exposed to be licked by 
the animal ; in licking the eggs adhere 
to the tongue, and are carrm into the 
horse's stomach with the saliva. The 
botts attach themselves to every part 
of the stomach, but are usually more 
numerous about its further orifice ; and 
are sometimes, though less frequently, 
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found in the bowels. Their numbeip 
vary considerably, sometimes there aiw 
not above half a dozen ; at others tb^ 
exceed a hundred. They most usually 
hang in clusters fixed by the small end 
to toe inner coat of the stomach, to 
which they attach themselves by means 
of two hooks. It is extremely difficult 
to destroy them by any medicines, or 
even poison thrown into the stomach, 
The most certain sign of these, as 
well as other worms in a horse, except 
that of their being voided with the dung, 
is the appearance of. a light yellowish 
matter immediately under the funda- 
ment. Horses which have worms be- 
come thin and hide-bound, have a dry 
and staring coat, with languor and 
weakness, and in some instances they 
have slight attacks of colic. Worms, 
however, often exist in the stomach and 
bowels without producing such effects, / 
or without their existence being sus- 
pected while the animal is alive. In 
some cases botts have caused the most 
serious diseases, such as staggers, in- 
flammation of the lungs, of the sto- 
mach, and even death. 

No effectual remedy has yet been 
discovered for the cure of botts in 
horses. Mercurial purges promise most 
success. The following will be found 
most effectual : take of yellow emetic 
mercury one drachm ; of liquorice and 
linseed powder of each half an ounce ; 
syrup or honey sufficient to form the 
mass, which divide into two balls. The 
horse should be put upon a diet of 
bran before this m^icine is given; aftei 
which let him take one of these bolls, 
and the other about forty hours after- 
wards; and when you have waited about 
the same time for the operation of the 
medicine, let the following brisk purge 
be given ; take of Barbadoes aloes from 
fi to 8 drachms ; calomel one drachm ; 
Venice turpentine sufficient to form a 
ball* If this proceeding should not be ' 
effectual, a second course may be re- 
peated about a fortnight afterwards* 

Box, savin, and antimony have been 
also recommended in this complaint, but 
we have never found them of any use. 
BOUGIE, a long, slender, and elas- 
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tie nstrumeDt made of twiated tope 
eorf^ired with wax aud oil, or of catgat, 
or Indian rubber. It is used princi* 
pally by surgeons, who pass it through 
the urethra into the bladder. It is also 
sometimes worn in the urethra to re- 
move strictures, &c. The bougie is 
also sometimes armed with a caustic for 
particular operations. 

BOW, an instrument made of wood, 
horn, or some elastic substance bent 
into a Curve, in which position it is 
kept by a string fastened to each end. 

The lang-bowt so called by way of 
distinction from the cross-bow, is the 
most ancient of all weapons, and has 
Ijeen very generally used by remote and 
barbarous nations. 

The Indians still make use of the 
bow ; the repository of the Royal So- 
ciety contains a West Indian bow two 
yards long. See Archert. 

The cross-bow consists of a steel bow 
set in a shaft of wood with a string and 
trigger. It is bent by means of a piece 
of steel, and expels bullets, larj^ ar- 
rows, darts, kc. with great velocity. 

BOWELS, or intestines, are very 
important parts in the animal economy. 
(See Abdomen.) They are liable to 
many diseases which require particular 
attention, and if neglected may be at- 
tended with dangerous, and even fatal 
consequences. See Belly, Costite- 
NRss, Dysentery, Diarrhcea,Piles, 
kc. 

Rowels, Inflammation of tub. 
This disease shews itself by an acute, 
fixed, and burning pain in the abdo- 
men. attended with fever, vomiting, and 
obslitiate costiveiiess, and a hard and 
small pulse. The pain is' often felt in 
difierent partsof the belly, but more fre- 
quently spreads over the whole, and is 
particularly viclent a'n-jut the nave* : 
*he tongue is p'-irched and brown, 'and 
the thirst unquenchable. 

It may arise from any acrid substances 
taken by the mouth ; from vehement 
passion ; by large draughts of cold li- 
quor, especially when the person is very 
hot; it may also arise from external in- 
juries, such as blows, contusions, &c. 
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It may beRlfolbaconiequenctofotlwr 
diseases, as hernia, costiveness, dyias« 
teiy, worms, ke» 

The most dangerous error with re- 
spect to thejtreatment of this disease is 
when it is mistaken for colic pains, 
to which the uninstructed generally re- 
fer almost every painful ufFectioii of the 
belly. The remedies too often had re* 
course to on such occasions are aromatic, 
spirituous, and heating liquors: than 
tnese in this complaint nothing can he 
more mischievous. 

If the pain, before the disease has 
long existed, change its situation and 
become less violent ; if the vomitings 
lessen and stools are procured, and if 
the pulsation of the artery at the wrist 
seem to expand, there is reason to ex- 
pect that the' disease is going off. But 
if the pain increase and keep constantly 
in one point, and the belly become more 
tense and tender to the touch; if no 
stools be obtained, and the vomiting be- 
come mure frequent, accompanied with 
stercoraceous matter, the disease is cer- 
tainly increasing ; and should sudden 
cessation of pain, hiccups, clammy 
sweats, blackness of the tongue, fallen 
countenance, and coldness of theextre- 
mities occur, these evince that death is 
vei7 near. 

in this disease few persons ought to 
trust to their own judgment. But every 
painful affection of the belly should be 
attended to. If it becomes swelled, 
hard, and painful to the touch, and the 
pulse hard and contracted, blood should 
be taken from the arm, and the patient 
put into a warm bath about the same 
temperature as the skin ; or, if this 
cannot be conveniently done, flannels 
wrung out of hot water should be ap- 
plied to the belly. Mild'emollient clys- 
ters of barley-water, gruel, kc, may be 
given until stools be obtained, and the 
patient put to bed between the blankets, 
and supplied moderately with the most 
bland, dilutin^^ liquors, such as barley- 
water, gruel, nce-gruel, &c. 

When the disease is to all appearance 
rembved, the greatest care will be neces- 
sary to prevent a relapse* The passing 
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wtMiakf iftto » mneh wsrtnefv cnr' a 
OMKh oMder tcfttperatixemiist he pai^ 
ticularlj avoided. 

If the inflammation be occasioned 
by « confined rapture it may some^ 
fimaa reduced by fomentation with cold 
wuter and ice, or by dropping^ and eva- 
porating sulphuric mther On the protu- 
berant part. IMluent and emollient 
liquids are' in this ease injurions ; if 
the external applicationrdo notfsuceeed^ 
the patient must submit to an operation 
without delay. 

Suppressed haemorrhoids, and other 
natural fluxes, should be restored fay the 
application of leeches to the parts^ and 
warm fomentations. Diarrhceas and dy- 
senteries ought to be treated according 
to their causes ; and poison introduced 
into the 'stomach should be remedied 
according to the rules given under the 
heads Aftsavic, Poisons, &c. 

Bowels of the Honan, Jn/lumaie- 
rien ef, the. The nuMt conspicuous 
symptom of this disease is the exces- 
sive pain under which the animal ap- 
pears to labour, which causes him to be 
very restless, frequently lying down and 
suddenly rising again ; he looks round 
to his flsmks' and endeavours to strike 
his belly with his hind feet ; his ears 
and legs are cold, and the violence of 
the pain often occasions profuse perspi- 
ration. A quick pulse and redness of 
the inner surface of the eye-lid should 
be considered as characteristic marks of 
thii^ complaint when accompanying the 
above symptoms. 

Indigestion, from improper feeding, 
flatulency from cold water unseasonably 
gtisn, a chill, or suppressed perspira- 
tion, among other causes, produce this 
disease. 

When inflammation has taken place 
to a considerable degree, medical aid' 
will be of little avail | we must there- 
fore be particularly attentive to those' 
symptoms which indicate its approach. 
Bleeding is the first remedy, atid it must 
be done sparingly. If the* animal be cos- 
tive, glysters and a dose of castor oil are 
proper ; but if the bowels are tax, arrow- 
root, or wheat-flour grttel should be gi- 
ven. The belly and sides are to be 
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rubbed with the mustard embro- 
mtioh, (see Mi^taUW ;J and the legs 
may be stimulated by the same means. 
If this treatment fail there will be n6 
chance of the nnimars recovery. Wheu 
the qrmptoms are abating, and until he 
is perfectly recovered; a moderate quan- 
tity of soft food, such as bran marshes, 
should only be allowed him. 

A frequent cause of inflammation of 
a horse’isi bowels is immoderate purga- 
tion. Five drachms of good aloes are 
in general a sufficient 'purging dose for 
asaddle'horse; wheredt double thequan- 
tity is too often given. In this case the 
evacuations must not be immediately 
suppressed, but gruel made of arrow- 
root, starch, or wheat-flour, may be gi- 
ven; he may be allowed also a decoction 
of rice. Should these fail, half an 
ounce of tincture of opium may be given 
twice or three times in the twenty-four 
hours. 

If the inflammation be accompanied 
with costiveness, the first object will be 
to procure an evacuation of the con- 
fined excrement, by means of oily laxa- 
tives and glysters. See Clysters, 
and Costiveness. 

BOWEL-GALLED. A horse is 
said to be bowel-galled when the girth 
frets and inflames the skin between the 
elbow of the fore le« and the ribs. The 
part should be waAed frequently with 
a solution, composed of one ounce of 
acetate (sugar) of lead, and two quarts 
of water. The proper application of a 
crupper to the saddle, will prevent the 
recurrence of the evil. 

BOX-TREE, or Buxus, a genus 
of plants containing three species ; name- 
ly, the sempervirem, the utigurri/u/ta, 
and the iujffhtticosa. 

The sempereiTensy or common box, 
is indigenous to this country. Of t! is 
there are three varieties, which are pro- 
pagated in gardens ; and this, as well 
as the second, may be raised either from 
seeds or cuttings ; the latter should be 
planted in a shady place in the autumnal 
season, and be watered till they have 
taken root. The seeds should be sown 
soon after they are ripe, in a shady 
border. 
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Box treetmay be traniplanted at any 
time, except midsummer, provided they 
be taken upwitha massof earth, but the 
best time for their removal is October. 

The suffrutkos, a Dwarf, or Dutch 
Box, may be propagated by parting the 
roots, or planting toe slips. 

The uses of the large kind of box- 
wood are various : many articles of 
turnery and musical instruments are 
manufactured of it: combs are also 
frequently made of it. Its admitting 
of a beauitful polish, and resisting the 
attacks of worms, wnake it desirable for 
furniture, in making many articles of 
which it is employed. Box is also 
used for wood engravings ; it is usually 
imported in masses from Turkey for 
this purpose. It is of greater specific 
gravity than any otlier of European 
growth, as it will not float in water. 

Box does not appear to be of any use 
in medicine. 

BRACES, an article of dress now 
very generally adopted, passing over the 
shoulders, and attached to the small- 
clothes beneath the waistcoat, by which 
a tight cincture of the body is altoge- 
ther rendered unnecessary; this, and 
similar improvements in dress cannot be 
too strongly recommended, both to 
male and females, for health as well as 
comfort. If they could be applied to 
keep up the stockings, instead of tight 
garters, the application would be a 
manifest improvement : for garters oc- 
casion mischief, not only by injuring 
the part to which they are applied, but 
in disposing the thighs and legs to drop- 
sy,and inducing great fatigue in walking. 

BRAIN, in anatomy, a great viscus, 
of an oval figure, occupying the cavity of 
the skull, and larger in man, in propor- 
tion to his size, than in any other animal. 

The brain consists of the cerebrum, 
which occupies .all the upper and foie- 
part of the skull, being separated from 
the cerebellum by the second process 
of the membrane, called dura mater. 
Its upper side is divided into two he- 
mispheres, and its lower side into four 
lobes, two anterior, and two posterior, 
which latter are much the largest. 

J’hr cerebellum, or littl * brain, is 
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situated under the second process of 
the dura mater. The medullary part 
in the cerebellum, though it is inmost 
as in the cerebrum, yet is of a different 
shape, being branched out like a plant. 

The substance of the brain is com- 
posed of two parts, difiering somewhat 
in colour, but very little in nature ; the 
outermost, from slightly resembling 
wood-ashes in ^colour, is termed the 
cineritious, or cortical part, and the in- 
nermost, the medullary part. 

The medulla oblongata, is a medul- 
lary continuation of the under part of 
the cerebrum and cerebellum. 

And the medulla spinalis, or spinal 
marrow, is a continuation cf the me- 
dulla oblongata, through the great 
foramen, or hole in the skull, and 
throughout the channel of the spine, 
or ba^-bone. 

The brain i^ the primary origin of 
all the nerves of the body, ten pairs of 
which arise immediately from this or- 
gan, and thirty pairs from the spinal 
marrow. Hence every sensation in an 
animal body, is either derived from ^he 
brain, or from the spinal marrow, which 
is a continuation of the brain ; and it 
is conveyed thence through the medium 
of the nerves, to all parts of the sen- 
tient body. 

The brain not only imparts a power 
of motion and feeling to every part of 
the body, but it is also the common re- 
cipient of all the impressions made 
upon the nerves in every part of the 
body, and is therefore tl^ grand senso^^ 
rium, or depository of all the senses. 
The brain is evidently the seat of 
those surprising faculties which consti- 
tute our intellectual part, denominated 
Mind ; or,in areligioussense, the Soul. 

Wounds in the cerebrum, though 
very dangerous, are not mortal ; but in 
the cerebellum, and medulla oblongata, 
cause sudden death ; and in the m^ul- 
la spinalis, loss of sense, and healthy 
motion in all parts which receive nerves 
from below the wound. 

The brain being the seat of the mind, 
its sound and perfect state is of the ut- 
most importance in the exercise of the 
intellectual faculties. 
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'' IF9 therefore^ (he brain of an indivi- 
dual be preternaturally soft, or too firm 
and hard, or specifically too li^ht, or 
proportionately too small ; or if it be in 
any manner compressed, or shaken ; 
or if acrimonious humours should settle 
on it ; or if too great a portion of blood 
should flow to the head ; in all such 
cases, and indeed an infinite variety of 
others, some of which are, and perhaps 
ever will remain unknown, the intel- 
lectual facult} will partake moreor less 
of the disorder. Thus the power of 
imagination or fancy, it is well known, 
is sometimes so much increased, that 
the individual is either in part, or en- 
tirely deprived of the faculty of judg- 
ment. Such for instance is the case in 
delirious persons ; who are then only 
called maniacs, when a total privation 
of their reasoning faculties is evident, 
tn idiots, or stupid people, however, 
the mental disease arises chiefly from 
their incapacity of comprehending, and 
properly arranging ideas : the faculty 
of memory is, in such subjects, remark- 
ably deficient. 

The caufses of these unfortunate de- 
rangements of the human mind, when 
not derived from original physical de- 
fect, or incapacity, are inordinate pas- 
sions, especially those which are attend- 
ed with a great dissipation of strength ; 
debauchery of every kind, whether men- 
tal or physical ; such as intense applica- 
tion to study, or a long-continuedappli- 
cation of the mind to one subject, to the 
exclusion of that variety on which sound 
health, and more especially the health 
of the mind, very essentially depends ; 
excessive eating and drinking ; an ir- 
regular mode of life, and also sudden 
changes of climate, air, and aliment. 
See Mania, and Hypochondriasis. 

BRAIN, Inflammation of the. 
The signs of an impending inflamma- 
tion of the brain, or phrenzy, are im- 
moderate and continual watchings ; or, 
if any sleep be obtained, it is disturbed 
with dreams, and gives no refreshment : 
acute and lasting pains in the hind part 
of the head and neck ; little thirst ; a 
great and slow respiration, as if pro- 
ceeding from the bottom of the breast ; 
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the pulse sometimes small and slow, 
•oiketimes quick and frequent ; a sup- 
pression of urine, and forgetfulness. 
When the disease is fully formed, the 
veins of the head swell, and the tempo- 
ral arteries throb much ; the ^es are 
fixed, sparkle, and have a fierce aspect ; 
the speech is incoherent, and the patient 
behaves very roughly to the by-stand- 
ers, with furious attempts to get out of 
bed. The tongue is dry, rough, yellow, 
or black. A coldness of the external 
parts, a proneness to anger ; chattering 
of the teeth, and pfllling of the bed- 
clothes. 

This disease is more common in hot 
than temperate climates : but it may 
ariseln the latter from external violence, 
from severe blows or bruises upon the 
head; night-watching, hard drinking; 
strong passions of grief,anger,or anxiety; 
exposure to the heat of the sun during 
sleep, with the head uncovered, &c. 

As this is a disease which, when ne- 
glected, is often fatal in a few days, 
the best advice should as soon as pos- 
sible be obtained. 

Large and repeated bleedings by 
the lancet, or by leeches, are neces- 
sary ; and these should be taken from 
vessels as near as possible to the 
part affected. The b^y must be kept 
open by clysters ; the legs should be 
bathed in warm water. The patient 
should be kept as quiet as possible, and 
free from strong light ; cold air is, how- 
ever, of great advantage ; so, also, are 
cool applications applied to the whole 
head, such as vinegar ; or cloths dipfied 
in the following solution : two ounces 
of nitre, oii^ ounce of sal ammoniac, 
dissolved in five pints of water, and 
half a pint of strong vinegar. The pap* 
tient may also drink a table spoonful 
of this mixture every hour. 

The food, throughout the disease, 
should consist of decoctions of farina- 
ceous seeds, such as linseed, or pearl 
barley in water, acidulated with lemon 
juice, or other vegetable acids. Every 
thing in the shape of stimulants must 
be carefully avoided. 

BRAIN, Dropsy of in Horses. 
This disease does not often occur in 
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homMorcowSf but sheep ure mote lia* 
blelo it than other quadrupeds. 

The symptoms of this disorder in 
horses are variable. In some eases there 
IS a considerable dulhess and heaviness 
about the head, the pntse not being 
much affected ; but there is a loss of ap- 
petite, and the aniiUals appear as if iof- 
fering great pain in the head, generally 
keeping it loarer than the manger !n 
others the aiiimal appears to to free 
from pain, except when suddenly put 
into brisk motion, when he falls down in 
violent spasms, whi% last a few minutes. 

Diuretics and mercury, promise the 
best success in this disease ; a strong 
mercurial purgative, in an early stage 
of the complaint, assisted by a blister 
to the head, and a rowel between the 
branches of the under jaw, may remove 
the disorder ; but at any later period 
there does not appear any chance of cure. 

There are two kinds of this com- 
plaint incident to Sheep. The first 
consists of an accumulation of water in 
the ventricles of the brain, which ta 
considered to be incurable ; the other, 
which is most common, arises from 
animalcuicBi called hydatides. In this 
case the water is contained in cysts, or 
bags Unconnected with the brain, on 
wliich, however, if not jmevented, it acta 
fatally by pressure. The sheep in this 
disease frequently starts, looks giddy 
and confused, as If at a loss what to do; 
it retires from the ilock,and8ometimeBex- 
hibits a veryaffecti n g spectacle of misery. 

The best method of care, is to thrnst 
a piece of wire, or knitting-needle, tip 
the nostrils, and forcing it through the 
skull into the brain, by wl^lch means the 
cyst will be perforated, and the water 
discharged. 

BratUf Inflammation of in hofses. 
See Staogexs. 

BRAMBLE, or RuhuSf in botany, 
a genus of which there are thirty-two 
species ; chiefly natives of Eutope and 
America: seven are common to the 
woods, hedges, or mountains of our 
own country. Of these some are shrub- 
by, others herbaceous. The following 
are cultivated : 

The ideeus. Raspberry, a well known 
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shrub ; fruit grateful to the omell and 
taste. Numerous variisties found wild 
in our own hedges. See RaspbebRY* 

The OccidentM^ Virginian raspberry, 
higher than the preceding, flowers orna- 
mental ; fruit a dark black, when ripe 
little Bavoutr. it varies with a red fruit, 
more acid and pleasant than the Euro- 
pean ra^berry. 

The vdtffuius^ Flowering raspberry ; 
root perennial, creeping ; stalk six or 
seven feet high ; petals largeish, light 
purple ; fruit rarely produced here, but 
the common raspberry of North Ame- 
rica, uot so pleasant as the European. 

The flruiieoBUi. Common bramble. 
Blackberry. Well known to every one. 
The cultivated variety is the double- 
flowering, or double-blossomed bram- 
ble, which is highly ornamental in oiir 
gardens. See Blackbebby. 

The trispidus. Bristly bramble ! stem 
and petroles very rough, with stiff lancet 
late bristles. A native of Canada. 

The casius. Dewberry. Fruit black, 
ivith a bri^t blue tinge, or bloom, 
composed of a few large grains : flavour 
agreeably acid, without the faint taste 
of flruticosus. A native of our own 
woods and hedges. 

The areticus. Dwarf crimson bramble. 
Stems from a hand to a span in height; 
flowers solitary, deep rose-coloured; 
fruit purple, smell fragrant : found on 
the stony hills of our own country. 

The ehamismorui. Cloud-berry, moun^ 
tain bramble. Elegant, with a creep- 
ing root, stem hardly a foot high ; leaves 
mallow-like.; flowers white; berry of 
a tawny, or dull orange Colour ; a na- 
tive of our own mountains. 

The two last are best propagated by 
seeds; the rest by cuttings, suckers, 
layers, and' divisions of the roots. 

The common bramble being of quick 
growth, may be usefully empWed for 
enclosures ; the usual method of plant- 
ing it, is In two rows upon the bank, 
the lower of bramble, and t)^ upper of 
white thorn. 

The leaves of this bramble, it is said, 
afford several colours in dyeing. 

BRAN is the husks or shells of 
wheat, which are separated from the 
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farinaceous part, or flour, by means of 
a sieve, ora boultingmachine. 

Bran is used for a variety of purposes : 
it is given as an article^of food to pigs, 
poultry, dogs, and horses. It also causes 
the brown colour in the bread, corn- 
monly baked by country farmers ; the 
dyers reckon bran among the non-co« 
louring drugs, and use it for making 
what they call the sour waters, with 
which they prepare their several dyes. 

Bran, notwithstanding the eulogies 
which have been written upon it, from 
time to time, is an article of food assu- 
redly of low estimation. Those who 
have found it nutricious, have been 
most probably deceived by some re* 
mains of the farinaceous part of the 
wheat still adhering to it. 

One advantage of some importance 
this article uncjuestionably possesses : 
brown bread which is made from flour, 
having a large quantity of bran, will 
keep good much longer than white 
bread. 

BRANDY, a colourless, slightly 
opaque, and milky fluid, of a hot and 
p'enetrating taste, and a strong and 
agreeable smell when first distilled 
from the wine ; lor brandy is distilled 
from wines of vanous kinds, and, pro- 
perly speaking, from no other fermented 
liq|Uor. 

Rraiidy consists of water, alcohol, 
and a small portion of an essential oil, 
to which its peculiar taste is owing. 
The brandy made in France, particular- 
ly in Cognac, Bourdeaux, and Rochelle, 
is esteemed the best. T^e yellow tint 
which it has, as it is sold in the shops, 
is obtained, perhaps, either by its ex- 
tracting the colouring matter from the 
casks in which it is kept ; or, more pro- 
bahl}^ it is coloured specifically by the 
French themselves, or by the first im- 
porters of it. 

The utility of brandy in medicine is 
very considerable ; not only because it 
contains a large portion of alcohol, but 
because the essential oil, or some other 
resinous matter with which it is impreg- 
nated, is peculiarly grateful to the sto- 
mach, when used upon proper occa- 
sions, and in proper doses. Indeed, we 
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have nohesitation in saying, that brandy 
will generally be found the most whol|i- 
socne of all distilled spirits, subject, 
however, to exceptions on particular 
occasions. But from its pleasant taste, 
and exhilarating property, it is too 
often taken to excess. When7tak«n in- 
ternally, it gives enerOT to the ankxial 
functions ; is a powerral stimulant cor- 
dial, and antispasmodic ; and its utility 
with camphor in gangUsnous affections 
is very great. 

Brandy has been imitated by ad^ng 
spirit of nitrous mther, to common 
malt spirits, as well as in some other 
ways ; but we think them poor imita- 
tions, and that they are readily detected 
by even indifferent Judges of this spirit: 
these spurious sorts will be found by no 
means so valuable as medicines, ncr so 
agreeable to the stomach when they are 
drunk as exhilarating liquors. 

The dose of brandy, is from one to 
two ounces for an adult, mixed with 
four ounces uf water ; and it is not in 
general wise, or expedient, to take more 
at one time. But on particular occa- 
sions it may be given, if not in large 
doses, yet very often, and witliont dilu- 
tion. We have known thirty ounces 
taken in less than twenty-four hours, in 
oases of extreme debility, and which 
have unquestionably preserved the pa- 
tient’s life. 

We must protest, notwithstanding, 
against the habitual use of this valuable 
liquor, and would strongly impress upon 
our readers the necessity of using it at all 
times with caution, and only when im- 
perious necessity requires. Brandy is a 
good medicinej^ but a bad constant beve^ 
fir perJons in health. 

Irandy is also used to denote certain 
compound liquors, of which brandy is the 
basis ; such are raspberry-brandy, cher- 
ry-brandy, &c« See Spirits ofWine. 

BRASS is a factitious yellow metal, 
consisting of copper and zinc. The 
metals are usually united, by mixing 
granulated copper with calamine (the 
ore of zinc,) and charcoal : the mixture 
is exposed to a heat sufficient to reduce 
the calamine, and melt the alloy, which 
is then cast into plates. The relative 
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proportions of the two metals vary in 
the difierent kinds of brass ; there is 
usually from 12 to 18 per cent of zinc. 

Brass may also be formed by an union 
of copper and zinc in their metallic 
state ; it is only requisite to melt the 
two metals together, in the proportion 
of a third or fourth part of zinc, to 
one of copper, and, while in fusion, to 
keep the mixture stirring for some time. 

It is by the direct mixture of the 
two metals, that other gold-like alloys 
are formed, such as pinchbeck, prince's 
metal, Manheim gold,‘&c., which dif- 
fer from brass in the proportion of zinc 
which they contain, and in being less 
malleable. In pinchbeck the proportion 
of zinc amounts to about 25 percent. 

Brass is a most useful compound. It 
is more fusible than copper, and not so 
apt to tarnish : it is malleable when 
cold, but not when heated ; and so duc- 
tile, that it may be drawn out into very 
thill wire : its density is greater than 
the mean of its constituents. Its use^ 
in various arts and manufactures are so 
extensive, and so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to specify them. 

BRASS Colour is prepared by co- 
lon rmen and braziers to imitate brass. 
There are two sorts : the red, is bronze 
mixed with red ochre, finely pulverised; 
the yellow, or gilt, is made of copper 
filings, the smallest and brightest which 
can be found. They are both used 
with varnish. 

BKAXV, or Sickness, is a com- 
plaint very common among sheep : it is 
of three kinds, the watery, the costive, 
and the dry braxy. The voaitry arises 
from the retention df urine, caused by 
feeding too freely on sucqplent diuretic 
food, and resting too long in their lairs 
in the morning. The disease may be 
prevented, by avoiding too free a use 
of such food, and by moving them froi i 
their lairs, or pens, early in the morn- 
ing, in order to encourage them to pass 
their urine. All diuretic medicines are 
of course highly improper. 

Th^ costive braxy is produced by 
eating hard dry food, drinking cold 
water when the body is overheated, or 
by the aniniars being plunged into 
IBS 
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cold water while in that states or if it be 
suddenly drenched with rain, or chilled 
with snow. A dose of salts about two 
or three ounces, glysters, and bleeding, 
are the proper remedies. 

The dry braxy is an inflammatory 
affection, particularly of the bowels, 
for which bleeding, castor oil, and glys- 
ters, are suitable remedies. 

BREAD, a light, porous, spongy 
substance, prepared by fermentation, 
and baking from the flour of certain 
farinaceous seeds, especially wheat, and 
is the principal sustenance of man in 
the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere. 

Upon an analysis of, and experi- 
ments oil different grains, and other 
vegetables used for the purposes of 
fermented bread, it has been found 
those only make the best bread 
which contain, besides starch, and sac- 
charine matter, a considerable quantity 
of gluten. The gluten appears to re- 
tain for some time a portion of the fixed 
air, or carbonic acid, which is disen- 
gaged during the fermentation of the 
dough, as well as during the baking of 
the bread ; so that, when the process of 
baking is completed, a number of little 
cells are evidently formed in the bread 
by the gluten, in conjunction with the 
other ingredients of the flour, chiefly 
starch ; the more numerous and large 
these cells are, the more perfectly is the 
bread made, and rendered at the same 
time moat suitable for digestion. So 
that without a considerable proportion 
of gluten no good bread can be made. 
Hence it is that potatoes alone will 
not make good bread ; but if gluten be 
added to them in sufficient quantity, 
and the usual mode of fermentation 
adopted, good bread will be the re- 
sult. 

These experiments have indisputably 
proved that, hitherto, no grain, or other 
vegetable matter, has been discovered 
which contains gluten in so large u 
proportion as wheat ; of course wheat is 
the grain best adapted for bread. The 
ne 3 1 best grain for the purpose, and for 
the same reason, is rye. See Food. 
Wheat being then tbs best grain for 
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making bread, it may be Lecenary to 
observe here, that although it is culti- 
vated, perhaps, over a greater extent of 
the globe than any other plant, and, 
like man, seems to adapt itself to almost 
every climate, excellent crops having 
been raised in lat. 6(y* north, and its 
being cultivated also in the East Indies, 
considerably within the limits of the 
torrid zone, yet it is a truth, that its 
quality improves considerably as we ad- 
vance south. The wheat of EssexAand 
Kent, is more valuable than the wheat 
raised in Scotland. French wheat is su- 
perior to English ; and Italian superior 
to the French ; and, perhaps, the best 
wheat of all is raised in Barbary and 
Egypt: of one of which last-named coun- 
tries it might have been originally the 
native. 

By the experiments of SirHumphry 
Davy, it appears that the proportion 
of gluten in 1000 parts of wheat, from 
the county of Middlesex was 190 ; from 
thin-skinned Sicilian wheat 239 » from 
Polish wheat 200 ; from North Ameri- 
can wheat 225 ; and of mucilage^ or 
siarcht 765, 722, 750, and 730 parts, 
from the same respectively. Sir Hum- 
phry makes no mention of sugar in 
these experiments. 

By the same experiments, rye of 
Yorkshire was found to contain in 1000 
parts, 645 parts of mucilage, or starch, 
and 109 parts of gluten, and 38 parts 
of saccharine matter. 

Sugar is by far the smallest in pro- 
portion of all the constituents of wheat 
flour. The most distinguishing pro- 
perty of it, however, is, that when dis- 
solve in water, it ferments of itself, 
without the addition of any yeast ; 
whereas, common sugar does not un- 
dergo that process, unless yeast be mix- 
ed with its aqueous solution. Hence 
the reason why the dough of wheat 
flour ferments, and is converted into 
leaven. This fermentation does not 
take place if the saccharine matter be 
washed out of it by water. The fer- 
mentation of wheat flour is at first con- 
fined to the saccharine matter. It first 
undergoes the vinous fermentation ; 
here the process if possible ought to be 
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stopped ; but as this is usually not pos- 
sible, the acetous fermentation cotn- 
mences, and vinegar is formed. See 
Fermentation. 

To furnish an idea of the proportions 
of the constituents of good wheat, we 
here give the result of an analysis of 
Mr. EniiiNS. He separated one ppund 
avoirdupoise of wheat, into the follow- 
ing ingredients : 

Bran 3oz. 0 dr. 

Starch 10 0 

Gluten 0 12 

Sugdr...^. .0 4 

Loss 2 0 

16- 

In this case it appears that the gluten 
amounted to of the whole flour, the 
sugar was part, the bran -^th, afd 
the starch almost two thirds of the 
whole flour. 

We have stated this analysis, and the 
preceding proportions from Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s table, rather to give our 
readers uti idea of the diflerent ingre- 
dients in wheat flour, than as data to be 
relied upon for exactness : indeed, the 
probability is, that the proportions of 
the diflerent ingredients in wheat, will 
be found to be continually varying, 
owing to the season, the climate, &c. ; 
but that starchy gluten^ and sugary con- 
stitute together the valuable qualities 
of wheat there can be no doubt. 

Flour, whether of wheat or lye, 
ought not to be used immediately from 
the mill ; but it should be kept in a dry 
place for several weeks, and stirred 
everyday in summer ; and at least every 
other day in colder seasons. ' 

By the mealmeft in the neighbour- 
hood of Lodldon, wheat is divided into 
no less than seven distinct kinds of 
flour. The following are the average 
proportions of these obtained from a 
quarter of wheat: 

Fine flour. • • • .5 bushels, 3 pecks. 

Seconds 0 2 

Fine middlings 0 1 

Coarse, ditto. . 0 0,5 

Bran 3 O 

Twenty-penny 3 O 

Pollard 2 O 

2,5 . 
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Thus we see wheat almost doubles its 
bulk by bdng ground into flour. 

During the bolting of the flour, 
tKere is a line white gritty substance 
called sharps obtained. It constitutes 
the centre and finest part of the grain 
of wheat. This iS partly sold to the bis- 
cuit-bakers, and is employed in baking 
the finest kind of sea-biscuit. It is 
partly ground again, and constitutes the 
finest mid most valuable kind of flour. 

A sack of flour weighs 280lbs. or 
five bushels, and is supposed capable 
of being baked into 80* loaves, in the 
Act of Parliament regulating the assize 
of bread : according to this estimate fth 
of the loaf consists of water and salt, 
fhe remaining -fths of flour. But the 
fact is, that the number of the quartern 
loaies which can be made from asack of 
flour, depends entirely on the goodness 
of it. Good flour requires more water 
tf>an bad, and old flour than new. 
Sometimes 82, 83, or even 86 loaves 
may be made out of a sack ; sometimes 
scarcely 80. 

The addition of the yeast of beer to 
make the dough swell, is an improve* 
inent of the original practice of baking. 
Leaden was used by the ancients for 
tins purpose. Indeed, at the present 
day, ships which go on long voyages, 
East lodiamen for instance, employ 
the leaven of the previous day for the 
production of hot rolls, &c. on the next, 
rbroiighout the voyage. The method of 
baking with leaven is this : a quantity 
of fionr is made up into dough with 
water ; this dough being set in a 
warm place, is left for about thirty-six 
hours ; during whioh period it swells 
conbiderably, and becometof a thinner 
consistency. In short, it undergoes a 
species of fermentation. It also acqui res 
by this process a peculiar smell, and a 
disagreeable, sour taste, and is the sub- 
stance known by the name of leaten. 
If this substance be mixed with a quan- 
tity of fresh dough, it occasions the 
whole to undergo a speedy fermentation, 
and to swell precisely in the same man- 
ner as dough mixed with yeast. Bread 
skilfully baked in this manner, is not 
inferior to veast bread ; but when un- 
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skilfully managed, it has a sonr tMe, 
and contains a quantity of acetic acid. 
According to Mr. Ediins, a pound of 
flour, when converted into leaven, con- 
tains as much acetic acid as requires 40 
grains of carbonate of potash to neutra- 
lize it. In this way, the utility of potash 
in bread may be known and estimated. 
Upon the whole, we apprehend that 
acetate of potash is less injurious to the 
contfiitution than alum, which will be 
spoken of hereafter ; and the carbonic 
acid gas disengaged from the potash, 
must necessarily contribute to the light- 
ness of the bread. We believe, too, that 
potash is a more common ingredient in 
the bread of the metropolis than most 
persons suppose ; but although we do 
disapprove of the practice, where yeast 
can be so readily obtained, yet we do 
not think the public need be under any 
great apprehensions from the use of this 
article. Another of the alkalies, viz. 
carbonate of ammonia, is, we are in- 
formed, occasionally used in the manu- 
facture of bread. This substance is the 
least injurious of all ; because, in all 
probability, the greater part of it is dis- 
sipated ill the baking. However, when 
the flour is good, and yeast can be ob- 
tained, none of these ingredients need 
enter into the composition of bread. 

We shall here give a short account of 
baking, as it is most advantageously 
practised both in the large, and in the 
small way. 

In the large way it will be ne- 
cessary that the bakehouse be sufii- 
ciently spacious, that there is a dresser, 
a kneading trough furnished with a 
sluice, and a copper for wanning water. 
One side of the room will be occupied 
by the oven. The temperature to which 
the oven must be raised to fit it for 
baking bread is 460*. The bakers do 
not usually employ a thermometer ; but 
they reckon the oven sufficiently heated 
when flour thrown on the floor of it 
bec.'ome8 black very soon without 
taking fire. 

To prepare the flour for baking, a sack 
of it, for example, is poured into the 
kneading trough, and then sifted throu gh 
a fine wire sieve, which makes it lie very 
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lightf and senres to separate any impii- 
ties with which the flour may be mixed. 
Four pounds and a half of salt are put 
into a large tub called the teasonhug 
tub, and a pailful of hot water. *When 
this solution is cooled down to the 
temperature of 84*, three pints of yeast 
are added ; the whole is to be well mix- 
ed together, strained through a sieve, 
emptied into a hole in the flour, and 
mixed up with a requisite portion to 
the consistence of a thick batter. Seme 
dry flour is then to be sprinkled over 
the top, and it is covered up with cloths. 
This is called setting quarter^sponge. 

In this situation it is left about three 
hours. It gradually swells and breaks 
through the dry flour scattered on its 
surface. An additional piiilful of warm 
water is now added, and the dough is 
made up into a paste as before ; the 
whole is then covered up. This is called 
setting hatf-sponge. In this situation it 
is left about five hours. 

Three pailfuls of warm water arc now 
added ; the whole is intimately blended 
and kneaded for upwards of an hour. 
The dough is then cut in pieces with a 
knife, thrown over the sluice board, and 
penned to one side of the trough. Some 
dry flour is sprinkled over it, and it is 
left in this state for four hours. It is 
then kneaded again for half an hour. 
The dough is now cut into pieces and 
weighed, in order to furnish the requi- 
site quantity for each loaf : four pounds 
fifteen ounces for every quartern loaf. 
They are then of course moulded into 
loaves; tlie method of doing which must 
be learnt by ocular inspection, or by 
experience. The loaves are left in the 
oven about two hours und a Imlf. 

There is a practice with some bakers 
of putting alum in the bread, in small 
ijuuntities for the most part ; but us 
alum cannot add to the nutritive quali- 
ties of bread, and as, besides, it is in- 
jurious to some habits by inducing cos- 
tiveness, it should not be used : we are 
not, hov;ever, of upinioii that it is so in- 
jurious generally, as some persons have 
supposed. 

The peast which is employed for the 
making of bread, is usually obtained 


from the brewers, at least in London* 
But the following method will answer 
every purpose of yeast; and indeed is 
much better than brewer’s yeast, be- 
cause it is clearer, and free from ]the 
hop flavour which sometimes injures 
the yeast of the brewer : 

Add ten pounds of flour to two gaU 
lonsof boiling water : stir them very well 
into a paste. Let the mixture stand 
for seven hours, and then add about a 
quart of yeast. In about six or eight 
hours, this mixture, if kept in a warm 
place, will ha^e fomented, and pro- 
duced as much yeast as will bake a 
hundred and twenty quartern loaves. 

Having stated the most approved and 
simple method of making bread in the 
large way, we now proceed to detail the 
best method of making it in the small 
way. 

Take of fine flour six pounds ; of 
water moderately warm, but not hot, 
two pints and a half ; of liquid yeast 
eight spoonfuls ; and of salt two ounces. 
Put about a pint of warm water to the 
yeast, and mix it well by beating 
them together with a whisk. Let the 
salt be put to the remaining part of the 
water, and stirred till it is completely 
dissolved. Then put both quantities 
of the fluid gradually to the flour, and 
knead the mass well till the whole is 
properly mixed. The dough thus made 
must stand four or five hours, that is, 
till the exact moment of its having fully 
risen, and before it be sensibly perceived 
to full. It is then to be formed into 
louves, and immediately placed in the 
oven. To bake it properly, the first 
care is to see that the oven be suffi- 
ciently heated, yet not to such a degree 
as to burn the crust. If a green vege- 
table turns black when put in, the oven 
will scorch the bread ; in which case it 
must stand open till the heat is some- 
what abated. The mouth of the oven 
must be well closed, till the bread has 
risen to its full height, which will not 
take place in less than two or three 
hours. After this, but not before, the 
oven may be opened for the purpose of 
viewing the bread. If the mouth of the 
oven be not kept closely stopped, till 
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the bread has fully risen, it will flatten 
and become heavy. When properly 
managed, the above-mentioned ingre- 
dients will have lost about one pound 
two ounces in weight ; so that a baked 
loaf of this kind should weigh seven 
pounds, twelve ounces. See Oven. 

The bakers of Great Britain are re- 
stricted by Act of Parliament to bake 
only three kinds of bread, namely, 
wheateuy standard wheateny and house^ 
hold. The first must be marked with 
a W. ; the second with S. W. ; and the 
third with H. ; and thebnkerwho neg- 
lects to mark them in this manner is 
liable to a penalty. The wheaten loaf 
is made of the finest flour ; the standard 
wheaten of the white flour mixed toge- 
ther ; and the household of the coarser 
flour. Private persons may of course 
bake bread for their own consumption 
of any quality they please. 

t The loaves bak^ are usually peck 
loaves, half peck, and quartern loaves ; 
the weight of which, provided they be 
weighed within forty-eight hours of the 
time of baking, must be as follows. 

l&. oz. dr. Avoirdnpoise. 
Peck loaf 17 6 0 

Half peck 8 11 0 

Quartern 4 5 8 

Before these loaves are put into the 
oven they weigh lb. oz. 

Peck loaf I9 12 

Half peck 9 14 

Quartern 4 15 

So that the average loss of the quar- 
tern loaf in baking is 9} ounces, or not 
quite one-seventh of its weight. 

The price of bread was till lately 
regulated in London by the magistrates, 
according to the returns of the prices 
of corn ; but it was found that such 
interference injured, instead of impro- 
ved, the quality of the bread. The as- 
size of bread, as far as it affects the m**- 
tropolis and its environs, has therefore 
been taken off ; but the good effects ex- 
pected have not yet resulted from this 
judicious measure. The spirit of mo- 
nopoly still exists ; and it is said that the 
bakers have a weekly meeting, and set- 
tle the assize privately in the same man- 
ner as it was before done publicly by 
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the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of Lon- 
don. To remedy this evil we know of 
no expedient but time. The bakers do 
not, however, from every account, ap- 
pear to be the origin of the combina- 
tion; but persons of larger^ capital, the 
corn-dealers and mealmen, at whose 
mercy most of the bakers are. 

Some ingenious bakers in London, in 
order to make up for the smallness of 
their profits, hit upon a plan of mixing 
potatoes with their flour ; and we are 
credibly informed that not less than 300 
tons of potatoes are consumed for this 
purpose every week. The bread so 
prepared is certainly not unwholesome ; 
although it cannot be so nutricious as 
bread made wholly of wheat, for the rea- 
sons before stated. But the grievance 
is that the same price is taken for the 
potatoe loaf as for a loaf of the finest 
wheaten flour, though it must cost the 
baker less. But after all, we very much 
doubt whether potatoes can be employed, 
as an article of food, in a more econo- 
mical way than they now are by mere 
boiling. See Potatoe. 

Bread made from wheat is veiy nou- 
rishing, not merely on account of the 
large quantity of starch which it con- 
tains, but in consequence of its having 
so much glutetiy which it is natural to 
suppose will readily assimilate with the 
animal fluids. The process of baking 
with fermented dough appears therefore 
to be necessary, principally to discharge 
a quantity of gaseous matter which is 
invariably disengaged iu the stomach, 
either from imperfectly fermented bread, 
or.flour imperfectly boiled : for it is 
well known that both these when eaten 
disagree more or less with most sto- 
machs ; and most of all with those whose 
digestion is bad, the hypochondriacal 
and nervous iu particular. For the 
same reason newly-baked bread is bad ; 
the gas produced by the fermentation 
not being, for some hours after baking, 
completely extricated from it. For 
this reason too it is that bread is ren- 
dered more suitable to the stomach, by 
allowing' it to be at least twenty-four 
hours old, and afterwards by the process 
of toasting. Bread somewhat stale there- 
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fore deserves in every respect tile pre- 
ference to that which is newly baked. 
Persons troubled with flatulency, aci- 
dities, cramp in the stomach, or indeed 
any indigestion, should religiously ab- 
stain from new bread, and particularly 
hot rolls. 

Upon the whole, relative to the nu- 
tritive quality of wheaten bread, we 
apprehend that no other vegetable con- 
tains so much ill the same bulk ; and, 
notwithstanding many substitutes have 
been recommended mr it, ^see the next 
articled we have neither hope nor ex- 
ectation that any vegetable will ever 
e found equal iu nutritive powers to 
wheat: the almost universality of its 
growth and use, except in very hot cli- 
mates, seem to point it out as the most 
proper food for man. 

Before we close this long, but assu- 
redly important article, we would say a 
word or two relative to the whiteness of 
bread. The great advantage of eating 
pure and genuine bread must be obvi- 
ous. Every part of the wheat which 
may be called flour really makes the 
best bread, that being the best which is 
of most general use, and so fine as to 
contain no husks of the grain. But the 
delusion by which so many persons are 
misled to think that even the whole 
flour is not good enough for them, obli- 
ges them to pay more than they need 
to do to gratify a fanciful appetite. 
Had it not been for the custom of eating 
whiter bread than the whole of the flour 
will make, the miller and the baker 
would not have employed all their art 
to render the bread as white as possible, 
and make the consumer pay for this 
artificial whiteness. 

One fact of importance to be known 
concerning bread is, that the brown 
home>baked bread of our farmers will 
kec[) much longer good than the white 
bread of the citizen. 

-BREAD, French. The process of 
making this bread is as follows : Take 
half a bushel of the best wheaten flour, 
and dilute one pint of good yeast with 
three quarts of warm water; mix the 
whole £iroperly, and cover it over with 
flannel till the sponge be formed. After 
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the dough has sufficiently risen, six 
quarts of lukewarm skimmed milk, and 
one pound of salt, are to be work^ in 
with the Angers till the sponge be weak 
and ropy ; some add also two ounces 
of butter : when it must again be co- 
vered and kept warm. The oven being 
now made very hot, and the paste 
moulded into bricks or rolls, th^ are 
to be put in expeditiously ; the former 
requiring one hour and a half ; but the 
latter only half an hour. As soon as the 
bread is baked it must be drawn ; and, if 
burnt, the black crust should be rasped. 

BREAD, suBSiViTUTEsFOR. Various 
substances have been used as substitutes 
for bread, particularly in times of scar- 
city ; and indeed, from what we have said 
in the preceding article, it is evident that 
the use of them will be in general con- 
fined to times when therein a deficiency 
of the produce of wheat : but barley, 
rye, and oats are, at the present time, 
used alone, instead of wheat, for bread, 
in various parts of the united kingdom. 

Turnip bread is made in the follow- 
ing manner: put the turnips into a 
kettle over a slow fire, till they become 
soft; they are then to be taken out, 
squeezed, and drained as dry as possi- 
ble, and afterwards mashed, and mixed 
with an equal weight of flour kneaded 
with yeast, aud a little warm water. 

Another method is to wash clean, pare, 
and afterwards boil a number of turnips 
till they become soft enougli to mash ; 
press the greater part of the water out of 
them, and then mix them with an equal 
weight of wheat meal ; make the dough 
in the usual manner with yeast, &c. 

Carrots and Parsnips may be treated 
in a similar manner with turnips. 

Potatoe bread may be thus made ; 
choose the large mealy sort, boil them 
as for eating, then peel and mash them 
very fine without adding any water. 
Two parts of wheat flour are to be ad- 
ded to one of potatoes, v ith a proper 
quantity of salt, and a little more yeast 
than usual. The whole mass is to be 
kneaded into dough, and allowed to 
stand a proper time to rise and ferment 
before it is put into the oven 

Rice bfead is made by taking three- 
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of rice. The rice should be well boiled, 
the water squeezed out, (which may be 
used as starch for linen j and the mass 
should then be mixed with the flour. 
It is then to be made in the same man* 
ner as common bread. 

Rice has also been tried in the same 
proportion with barley, and makes good 
bread for labouring people. 

The following seeds and roots have 
been occasionally used for bread : 

The/armaceous seeds of wheat-grass; 
of millet ; of commoip buck-wheat ; of 
Siberian buck-wheat; of wild fescue 
grass ; of maize, or Indian corn ; of 
rice ; of Guinea corn, or white round- 
seeded Indian millet ; of Canary grass; 
of rough dog's-tail grass ; of water zin- 
zany ; of upright sea lime-grass ; of sea- 
reed, marram, helme, or sea mat-weed. 

The following, however, deserve a 
decided preference over many of the 
preceding : water caltrops ; pulse of va- 
rious kinds, such as peas, beans, and 
the seeds of the common vetch ; of white 
goose foot ; of common wild orage ; of 
rocket ; of sorrel ; of the different spe- 
cies of the dock ; of the yellow and 
white water lily ; of the corn spurrey ; 
of the spinage ; of the common gorm- 
well ; of the knot-grass ; of the beech- 
nut ; of the husks of linseed, &c. 

The farinaceous roots of the common 
and yellow Bethlehem star ; of the yel« 
low asphodel ; of the wake robin, aftcir 
being properly dried and washed ; of the 
pile wort, or lesser celandine ; of tbe 
common drop wort; of the meadow 
sweet ; of the white bryony ; of the 
turnip-rooted cabbage ; of the great 
bistort ; of the small, Welsh, or Alpune 
bistort ; of the common orobus, or h(.*ath 
pea; of the tuberous ' vetch ; of the 
common reed ; of the sweet smeMing 
and common Solomon's seal ; of tbe 
common corn flag ; of the salt marsh 
club-rush, &c. &c. 

The fibrous and kss juicy roots s of 
couch-grass, or creeping wheat-grass; 
of the clown’s, or marsh woundi-wort ; 
of the marsh marygold, or rneadow 
bouts ; of the silver-weed, or v^ild tan- 
bcy ; of the sea seg, &c. 
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mentioned under thearticle bread the dif- 
ferent drugs which are used us ingre- 
dients in the manufacture of bread ; and 
also that potatoes enter pretty largely 
into the composition of this necessary 
of life ; but we have reason to believe 
that bean flour ia an article which is 
well-known to tbe bakers, and that, from 
its possessing a considerable portion of 
gluten (about one-tenth of its whole 
quantity] it answers the baker’s purpose 
even better than potatoes ; but it is apt 
to cause the bread, after being cut, to 
dry and crack very soon. If the bean 
flour be in large proportion, it may be 
discovered by the smell on toasting a 
slice of the bread before the fire. The 
flour of peas we know not how to de- 
tect ;; but we suspect it forms no in- 
considerable ingredient in baker’s 
bread. 

AJum, in bread, has been considered 
as one lamentable source of the diseases 
of children, causing obstructions in the 
bowels, &c. ; this, however, admits of 
considerable doubt. It requires no 
chemical skill to detect its presence, 
for on macerating a small piece of the 
crumb of new-baked bread in cold 
water, suflicient to dissolve it, the taste 
of the latter, if alum has been used 
by the baker, will acquire a sweet- 
ish astringency. Or a heated knife 
may be thrust into a loaf before it Has 
grown cold, and if it be free from alum 
scarcely any alteration will be visible on 
the blade; but, in the contrary case, its 
surface, after being allowed to cool, will 
v'lpear slightly covered by aluminous 
incrustation. It ought, however, to be 
remarked, that a very small proportion 
of alum, such as a few grains to a quar- 
tern loaf, cannot be productive of any 
serious effects ; inde^, in some consti- 
tutions, such medicated bread may be 
even advantageous. But, however, such 
addition to a common article of food, 
to say the least of it, is highly improper, 
and ought not to be used by bakers, 
who merely consider it as conducive to 
their profit, and who care not for the 
health of those wjio consume such adul- 
terated bread. 
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BHEAD^BVIT-TREE, or Arto 
tarpfu^ a genus of plants having two 
species. The incisa, the true and valu- 
able bread-fruit-tree of Otaheite^ and 
the adjoining islandsp first brought into 
general notice by* Captain Cook.^ The 
tree is of the height and proportion of 
a tniddle-fiaed oak ; the leaves are often 
a foot and a half long, oblong-shaped, 
and in colour, consistence, and sinuosity, 
resembling those of the fig-t^, and 
exuding a milky juice upon fracture. 
The fruit is about the size and shape of 
a new-born child's head, covered with a 
thick reticulate skin, and containing a 
core in its centre. The eatable part 
lies between the skin and the core, 
white as snow, and of the consistence of 
new bread. It is prepared for food, by 
being divided into three or four parts, 
and then roasted : its taste is sweetish, 
but otherwise insipid. There are va- 
rious other ways of cooking it. The 
name among the natives is Mahie. 

The integrifoliof called by the na- 
tives jocahee, and by our own merchants 
Jack-tree. It is a native of the East 
Indies, but its fruit is small, and in 
much less esteem than that of the raahie. 

The bread-fruit tree is said to afford 
much nonrishment, and, therefore, pro- 
per for labouring people. 

The juice which issues from the 
trunk, when boiled with cocoa-nut oil, 
makes a very strong bird-lime. 

This tree can only be propagated by 
auckers, or layers. 

BREAKFAST, the first meal of the 
day. Many persons who have not in 
general ill-health, frequently make a 
scanty breakfast ; and in order to ex- 
cite an appetite, have recourse to a va- 
riety of dishes for this purpose : hence it 
is not uncommon to see at the tables of 
persons who can afford to gratify their 
inclinations in this way, not only coffee 
and tea, with buttered toast, but eggs, 
hotro ls, <o1d ham, and other animal 
food of different kinds, and also dried 
fish. Nothing can be more mischievous 
than such an admixture of dishes. If 
the reader be sincerely desirous of pro- 
moting his health, and determine to 
sacrifice bis morbid inclinations to ob- 
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tain, or to retain, this desirablo blcMiiigy 
he will assuredly find, that the more 
simple his food is, the more likely it is to 
be conducive to this end. That, in order 
to insure a wholesome appetite to his 
breakfast, he must avoid above all, hot 
and heavy suppers ; and if he rise in 
the summer at six, and in the winter at 
eight o'clock in the morning, hours 
surely late enough, even for the luxuri- 
ous, and engage in some active pursuit, 
either of body or mind, or both, for one 
hour or more, previously to sitting 
down to a breakf^, he will not often 
fail to have an appetite for one kind of 
food, and one kind of liquid, and that 
too which will be much more satisfac- 
tory and healthful than an assemblugie 
of luxurious stimulants, which have 
always, more or leb, mischief in their 
train. There can, certainly, be no ob- 
jection whatever to the breakfast being a 
hearty one, provided it be the result of a 
natural appetite ; although the studious 
and sedentary, as also valetudinarians, 
ought to avoid all large and hearty 
meals. 

Of what the breakfast ought to con- 
sist, must depend upon a variety of 
circumstances : persons in high health, 
and the young and robust, can vaiy 
their food almost at pleasure ; and ge- 
nerally with impunity ; but persons 
whose habits are more fixed, and who 
have arrived at the meridian of life, 
cannot often use so much latitude in 
this respect, without inconvenience. The 
usual breakfast for a numerous por- 
tion of mankind in Great Britain, as 
we all know, is tea and toast in the 
winter, and bread and butter with tea 
in the summer. It has been supposed 
by some physiologists, that the use 
of tea is productive of a variety of ner- 
vous disorders; «nd if it have, of which 
we very much doubt, the cause is, we 
think, to be attributed rather to the 
hoi water, than to the tea, particu- 
larly b/ac/c tea ; which, as far as we 
know, contains no ingredient prejudU 
cial to health ; on the contrary, from 
its astringenc}", it ought rather to be, 
and we believe tiiat it is, beneficial to 
the stomach and general health. To 
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this iDfu8ioD|tberefore»as abreakfast^ we 
see no objection ; nor to the addition of 
milk^ particularly the milk of the me- 
tropolis, which is, indeed, little else be- 
sides water. But we do not think that 
thick cream is by any means desirable 
with tea, particularly if the tea be drunk 
with sugar. Coffee, we know, is pre- 
ferred by many persons, but upon the 
whole, we consider tea by far the best 
beverage. Chocolate, as a common arti- 
cle of food for breakfast, is toooleous. Hot 
rolls, and hot bread^, are* both highly 
improper. 

The breakfast of persons in health, 
who take much muscular exercise, 
such as the labourer in the open air, the 
husbandman, &c., may be almost any 
food for which they have an inclination. 
Bread and cheese, with an onion, or a 
small portion of garlic as a condiment, 
are, to a very large portion of society, 
hot only a wholesome, but a nutricious 
meal, with the addition of one pint of 
ale, cider, or similar liquor. The sti- 
mulus of muscular exertion, it almost 
omnipotent as a promoter of health and 
the powers of digestion. It would be, 
indeed, of great importance to the up- 
per classes of society, to study and 
adopt some of those habits of the lower 
classes which insure to them their free- 
dom from dyspepsia and the horrors of 
ENNUI. See Exercise, and Butter. 

Relative to the breakfast for valetu- 
dinarians, and those who are troubled 
with dyspeptic complaints, instead of 
butter, it would be useful to eat a slice 
of cold roast beef and bread, with mus- 
tard, or cold roast mutton, avoiding in 
both instances the fat. A change of 
this kind for a month or more, when 
the customary breakfast has not sat 
easily on the stomach, will be found of 
great advantage, and frequently afford 
relief from the distretsiug acidities and 
flatulence under which many persons 
labour. A change too from tea to a 
light and agreeable drink made from 
weak cocoa, and drunk lukewarm, is 
not undeserving their attention. Ginger 
tea may also be taken as a variety : but 
most medicated teas soon lose their sti- 
mulating power— a month is perhaps as 
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long as it would be advisable to continue 
any one of them. Coffee may suit some 
valetudinarians; but it is injurious to 
many stomachs on account of the roast- 
ed oil which it contains ; the admixture 
of cream, or milk, m.this case, will cer- 
tainly not improve its qualities. 

breaking, or Breaking in, in 
horsemanship, a well-known species of 
discipline exercised on colts for the pur- 
pose of, rendering them serviceable to 
man. 

The most proper period for breaking 
in a saddle colt is the usual one, when 
he is three years old. In the common 
mode of performing this operation, there 
is very little variation since Baret’s 
days ; or rather it may be said, we 
have universally adopted his improved 
method. A head-stall is put upon the 
colt, and a caversane over his nose, 
with reins. He is saddled, then led 
forth with a long reki, and in due time 
lunged, or led round a ring, upon 
some soft ground. As soon as he has 
become tolerably quiet, he is mounted, 
a proper mouth and carriage given, and 
bis paces taught. When sufficiently in- 
structed, he ought, (in general) to be 
dismissed until the following spring : 
an early period for serious business. 

There are some who choose to defer 
breaking in their colts until they are 
four years old, for which they often 
find just cause of repentance, in the 
strength and stubbornness of the horse : 
a better practice by far is, to accustom 
colts to the halter and the bitt, imme- 
diately upon weaning them : and some 
Dave recommended that during their 
growth, till three years old, they should 
be accustomed to a light saddle, and be 
occasionally mounted, but by no means 
be made to carry any heavy burthens, 
or to go long or tiresome journeys. 

BREAKING-DOWN, an accident 
which often happens to the horse durinjg 
violent exertion, as in racing. In this 
casualty, the suspensory ligament of the 
leg is, sometimes, said to be ruptured ; 
but the injury is more commonly a 
severe strain of the sheath of the flexor 
tendon, or back-sinew* 

A perfect cure in this case can hard- 
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ly be expected; though the horse may 
be rendered serviceable for the purposes 
of agriculture. The ends of the liga- 
ment, if ruptured, must be brought as 
near together as can be, in which situ- 
ation they must be kept till a re-union 
has taken place. This will be effected 
with difficulty : a high-heeled shoe 
would perhaps contribute materially to- 
wards it. The bandage employed on 
the occasion should be kept constantly 
wet with a solution of acetate of lead, in 
cold water. When a re-union has ta- 
ken place, the heels of the shoe should 
be gradually reduced. 

BREAM, or Cyprinus brema, a spe- 
cies of the carp. It inhabits the lakes 
and still rivers of Europe and the Cas- 
pian Sea : from two to two and a half 
feet long ; it is found in shoals : its flesh 
is insipid. See Carp. 

BREAST, in anatomy, the fore part 
of the chest or thorax, which is com- 
posed of many bones, namely, the ster^ 
num^ or breast-bone in front, and twelve 
ribs on each side. The breast-bone is, 
in young subjects, composed of several 
bones ; but as. we advance in li,f^ it 
consists of three, and sometimes only of 
two pieces ; and, very often, in otd per- 
sons, the whole is formed into one boLe. 
The uses of this bone, are for the arti- 
culation of seven true ribs on each side ; 
it is also articulated with each of the 
clavicles : it serves for the origin and in- 
sertion of several muscles ; it supports 
the mediastinum, and 'lastly defends 
the heart and lungs. It .Hp^^phservable 
that a s milar bone is found in almost 
all animals which have lungs, and even 
ill such as have no ribs : the frog for in- 
stance. See Thorax. 

BREASTS, or mamma in females, 
consist of two globular projections, 
arising on each side of the breast-bone, 
and secreting that nourishing fluid for 
infants, known by the of mitk. 

On the middle of each breast, is a pro- 
jecting portion, termed papilla^ or nip- 
pfe, around which is a readish brown- 
coloured circle, called the areola. The 
form and situation of the breasts are or- 
namental. They are, however, very sen- 
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sible to the touch, and ought, therefore, 
most carefully to be guarded against 
external injuries ; as a very slight bruise 
or blow may be attend^ with serious 
consequences. No part of the human 
body is so easily affected by cold, or so 
liable to cancerous complaints, as that 
of the female breast. See the next ar« 
tide, and also Cancer, Milk, and 
Nipples. 

BREASTS, Inflammation of. 
When the breasts begin to be unea^, 
and swell a few^ays after delivery, from 
the milk stagnating^ a shivering is gene* 
rally a preceding symptom ; to this suc- 
ceeds beat, a quick pulse, thirst, head- 
ach, and difficulty of breathing. 

If the pulse be hard and ^ll, and 
the other symptoms violent, recourse 
must be had to bleeding and mild pur- 
gatives. At all events, in this disease 
the bowelsmust be kept somewhat open. 
Gentle sudorifics may be also prescri- 
bed : the following fomentation, if ap- 
plied in time, will be generally effectual 
in removing the swelling of the breast : 
take four white poppy heads broken in 
pieces ; let them be boiled in a quart 
of water to a pint ; then strain, and add 
to the liquor six drachms of muriate of 
ammonia. A poultice made with bread, 
milk, and oil, may be also applied. 

If, however, the swelling does not 
yield to this method, and suppuration 
cannot be prevented, it must be treated 
accordingly. But, in general, it is best 
to let the tumvur break of itself than 
to open it, either with the lancet or 
caustics. The ulcer is afterwards to be 
treated according to the common rules 
enjoined in disorders of this kind. See 
Abscess. 

If the patient appears to be sinking 
under the discharge, it will be mcessary 
to support her both by food and medi- 
cine, till a favourable r^ult is obtained. 

If there be only a hardness of the 
breast from coagulated milk, emollient 
cataplasms and fomentations may be 
used, as likewise the following lini- 
ment : take of olive oil two fluidounces; 
of solution of subcarbonate of ammo- 
nia half a fluidounce ; mix them. 
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In order to prevent this disease, fe* 
males ought, above all things, to re- 
member that, immedxaJtely after they 
have recovered from the fatigue and 
exhaustion attendant upon their labour, 
the child should be put to the breast; 
nor should they, except under very pe- 
culiar circumstances indeed, suffer the 
milk to be abstracted from it by any 
agent except the child, notwithstanding 
otncious nurses, and ignorant persons 
should advise to the contrary. 

BREATH, fetidy a* misfortune to 
which many persdns are liable; and 
although they may sometimes be in 
health, yet, where the breath has a dis- 
agreeable smell, disease of some kindor 
another may be strongly suspected. 

A diseased stomach is often the cause 
of this complaint ; so are carious teeth, 
putrid gums, ulcerations of the lungs, 
or some peculiarity not evident in the 
constitution of the individual. 

If it originate from the stomach it 
will most probably be alleviated, or re- 
moved, by gentle laxatives ; in general, 
persons who are so unfortunate as to 
labour under this affliction should never 
permit themselves to continue costive. 
If it originate from the teeth or gums, 
tooth-powder, and frequently washing 
of the mouth, are the obvious remedies : 
carious teeth should be, of course, re- 
moved. If it arise from any disease of 
the lungs, or other organs of respiration, 
regard must be had to the primary af- 
fection. See Consumption. 

As palliatives for this unpleasant 
symptom of disease, gargles, consisting 
of lime water, or a decoction of Peru- 
vian bark, or a liquor made by mixing 
two ounces of compound alum water, 
and half an ounce of essence of lemons, 
with three ounces and a IjjIF of fennel - 
water, should be used fiLquently bef »re 
going into company. The root of Flo- 
rentine or rice, if chewed, or kept in the 
mouth, is also of service. 

BREATHING is that alternate con- 
traction and expansion of the lungs and 
breast, by which animals inspire and 
expire the surrounding atmosphere : a 
process necessary to the support of life. 

From the moment a child enters the 
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world the air penetrates into its lungs, 
which were previously filled with a wa- 
tery mucus, but are then opened for 
the circulation of the blood. Thus 
breathing or respiration, one of the pri- 
mary and most important of the vital 
functions, commences with birth, and 
is incessantly active during the whole 
life of the individual ; nor can it be 
interrupted for many minutes without 
a total stop being put to the animal 
machine by death. 

From what has been said under the 
article air its use in respiration may be 
known : indeed, our own sensations suf- 
ficiently convince us that without air of 
a certain degree of purity we cannot 
breathe freely, and in some air not at all. 
Hence the cough, and other oppressive 
sensations experienced in a smoky roorr 
a crowded assembly, as well as by many 
persons in the dense smoke of a popu- 
lous city. 

Air being then essential to life, the 
impropriety of breathing in crowded 
assemblies, close rooms, bed-chambers 
without fire-places, and other confined 
situations is evident. It is true that 
some persons escape immediate injury 
from breathing air in such places, but 
are they sure that some insidious ma- 
lady does not take its rise from these 
impure inhalations ? We suspect, in- 
deed, that some of the sudden deaths 
of our citizens arise from this cause 
alone ; principally by inducing the dis- 
ease termed olbesity. We do not wish 
to alarm our readers, but we only de- 
sire in this article, as in every other in 
our work, to impress them with the best 
means of preserving or restoring health ; 
and, therefore it is that we now insist 
upon the necessity and importance of 
fresh and pure atmospheric uir to the 
support and well being of animal life. 
See Lungs and Respiration. 

BREECHES, or Small-clothes, 
a part of the dress of most Europeans, 
worn by males, and reaching from the 
waist to the knees. 

Breeches should not be made too 
tight in the waistband ; for pressure 
upon the bowels roust necessarily occa- 
sion uneasiness, and prove very injuri- 
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ous. The form of tliese article most 
to be prefeired, and now very generiilly 
adopted, is that of pantaloons : these 
ouj'ht to be of a sufBcient width, of a 
thin substance in summer, and of wool- 
len, or other a arm cloth, in winter. 

Small-clothes made of leather, and 
so ti(^ht as to ht exactly the shape of 
the limbs, are liable to many inconve- 
niences ; they benumb the hips and 
thighs by impeding the circulation, oc- 
casion a painful pressure upon the parts, 
especially the abdomen ; and by the 
close texture of the leather, in a great 
measure impede perspiration. 

BREEDING of Cattle is the me- 
tliod of improving the different races of 
various useful animals, by crossing or 
intermixing one hpecics or variety with 
another. 

Before the improvements introduced 
hy BAKbWFLL, the value of an animal 
w;is entirely juJgod of by its bulk ; and 
if a great size could be obtained, more 
regard was paid to the price which the 
animal ultimately fetcheJ, than to the 
cost of its food. Of late, since breed- 
ers began to calculate with more preci- 
sion, small, or moderate-sized aiiiaiaU, 
have been generally pTeferred. But 
animals of a large size are still preferred 
by some breeders. IVluch depends upon 
the pasture, taste, mode of consuiiip- 
tiun. markets, &c. ; so that in different 
instances both sizes have their advan- 
tages. The intelligent, however, unless 
Ills pastures be of a nature peculiarly 
forcing, will naturally ))refer the mode- 
rate-sized in the stock he rears. 

Though it is desirable to bring llie 
shape of cattle to as much perfection as 
possible, yet profit and utility ought 
not to be sacrificed to mere beauty, 
w hich may please the eye but will not 
fill the pocket. The form, or shape, 
should be compact, so that no parts of 
the animal should be disproportioned 
to the other parts; and the whole should 
be distinguished by a general fulness 
and rotundity of shape. The chest 
should be broad ; the carcass should be 
deep and straight ; and the belly of a 
moderate size. The head, the bones, 
iiid other parts of inferior value, should 
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be as small as is consistent with strength, 
uiid with the other properties which the 
auirnal ought to possess. 

Mr. Cline, the eminent surgeon, 
in a communication to the Board of 
Agriculture on the form of Animals^ 
states that the external form is only uu 
iiidieatioii of the internal structure ; 
that the lungs of an animal are the first 
objects to be attended to, for on their 
size and soundness the health and 
strerigth of uu animal principally de- 
pend ; the external indications of the 
size of which ufe th|^ form, size, and 
breadth, in particular, of the chest ; 
that the head sliould be small, by which 
the birth is facilitated, and as it gene- 
rally indicates that the animal is of a 
good breed ; that the length of the neck 
should be in proportion to the size of 
the animal, that it may collect its food 
with case ; and that the muscles and 
tendons should be large, by which an 
animal is enabled to travel with great 
facility* 

It was formerly the practice to esti- 
mate animals by the size of their hones, 
a large bone being considered a great 
merit. But it is now known that this 
opinion was carried too far; that the 
strength of an animal does not depend 
upon its hones, but its muscles. 

An animal’s arriving soon at perfec- 
tion is a material object for the breeder, 
bU profit principally depending upon 
it. I’bis desirable property greatly de- 
pends on a mild and docile disposition; 
and as this docility of temper is much 
owing to the manner in which animals 
are brought up ; attention to inure 
them eaily to be familiar cannot be too 
much recommended. A tame breed 
has also other advantages ; it is less apt 
to injure fences, or to break into ad- 
joining fields, consequently it is less 
liable to accidents, and can be reared 
and supported at less expense. 

In the wilder and bleaker parrs of a 
country a hardy and healthy constitu- 
tion is a most valuable property in stock. 
Ill this respect different kinds greatly 
vary ; and it is of consequence to select 
from diflerent situations cattle with 
constitutions suitable to the place iu 
O 
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which they are to be kept, [t is a popu- 
iar belief that dark colours are indica- 
tions of hardiness. In mountain breeds 
of cattle a rough pile is reckoned a de- 
sirable property. It enables them to 
face the storm. Hardy breeds are also 
exempt from various diseases. 

The prolific quality of cattle runs 
more strikingly in sub-varieties, or in- 
dividual ; but by selection it might 
probably be extended to the whole 
breed. This quality is partly owing to 
something in the halptsof animals, and 
partly to their previous good or bad 
treatment. 

A tendency to grow is among the 
qualities for which thorough-bred cat- 
tle and sheep are distinguished. Ani- 
mals which have the |>ro[)crty of f(rotv^ 
ing are usually straight in the back and 
belly; their shoulders well thrown back, 
and their belly rather light than other- 
wise; but a gauntnessaud paucity of in- 
testines should be guarded against; both 
indicating an unthrifty aniiuab Being 
too light of bone is also a great fault. 
A good grower has always a middling- 
sized bone. A bull distinguished for 
getting good growers is inestimable ; 
but one whose progeny takes an unna-r 
tural size ought to be avoided. 

A disposition to fatten is a great ob- 
ject in animals designed for the sham- 
bles. Most sorts of cattle and sheep 
bred in hilly countries become fat when 
transferred to low-land pastures, on 
which the more retiued breeds would 
barely live. The skin and flesh of cat- 
tle, when handled, should feel soft to the 
touch : in a good sheep the skin is r it 
only soft and mellow, but in some de- 
gree elastic. The rigid-skinned animal 
is always the most difRcult to fatten. 

The art of improved breeding con- 
sists in making a careful selection of 
males and females for the purpose of 
producing a stock of the greatest per- 
fection. Breeding from the same fa- 
mily, it is now proved, cannot be suc- 
cessfully persevered in ; and as a change 
of seed is found in general advanta- 
geous in the vegetable, so in the ani- 
mal kingdom, an interiuixlure of dif- 
ferent families of the same race is 
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therefore a preferable system. When 
these have been for sonje time establish- 
ed in diflerent situations, and have hud 
some slight shades of difl'erence im- 
pressed upon them by the influence of 
climate, soil, and treutmenf, it is found 
advantageous to interchange the males, 
ill order to improve the excellencies, and 
remedy the defect of each family. 

Crossing two distinct breeds or races, 
in order to improve either of them, 
requires a degree of judgment and per- 
severance which is rarely to be met 
with. Crossing with larger males from 
another country is sometimes attempted 
with a view to enlarging the size ; but 
such attempts should be made with 
great caution ; for irreparable mischief 
may be effected. Mr. Cline thinks 
that any improvement of form by cross- 
ing must entirely depend on selecting a 
well-formed female, larger in size than 
the usual proportion between male and 
female. Where the female is too small, 
or the male too large, the offspring is 
generally ill-shaped. Upon such choice 
of the female the breed of English 
horses was improved, by crossing them 
with diminutive stallions, Barbs and 
Arabians. Tlie Clydesdale horses ori- 
ginated from a cross with Flanders 
mares; and our hogs have been impro- 
ved by crossing with small Chinese 
boars. Other experiments on the same 
principle have also succeeded. The 
plan recommended by Mr. Cline has 
been successfully practised in Holland 
by M. Vandergoes ; the excellence of 
whose breed is attributed to Iiis using 
none but young bulls, which have not 
attained the full growth or size, and 
which he always parts with at three 
years of age. 

Tlie iinprovernent of the fleece de- 
pends, however, upon the male ; it be- 
ing proved that, in the course of four 
or five generations, using always the 
Merino rain, fleeces rivalling the Spa- 
nish may be obtained from ewes of the 
British stock. 

In regard to the time of commencing 
breeding' a cow in general sliould not 
produce a calf ut an earlier period than 
three years old. A bull may be first 
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used at fourteen or eighteen months. 
He then shews most vigour, and more 
energy may expected in his produce. 
At two or three years old he frequently 
becomes ungovernable, and is killed. 
Many persons, however, contend that a 
bull, if well bred, becomes generally 
better till he reaches seven or eight 
years ; and indeed till his constitution is 
lui paired by age : this is, however, ex- 
ceedingly questionable. 

In breeding care should betaken that 
the young may be brought forth at the 
season of the year when there is usually 
a full supply of suitable food. In high 
and exposed situations this is particu- 
larly necessary to be attended to. Where 
such precaution has been negleoted, great 
losses have been sustained. 

Another rule in breeding is never to 
fix on the ewes to be put to a favourite 
rarn, until the lambs got by him the 
preceding year have been examined. 
The pcrlections and defects of his pro- 
geny are thus ascertained, and ewes may 
be given him accordingly. 

A third rule is, in stdecting a male, 
not to chouse the weakest, though he 
may possess the most delicate form, and 
approach the nearest to symmetry : for 
in this the process of nature may be 
followed, where the strongest males, dri- 
ving off the weakest, are invariably em- 
ployed in the propagation of the kind. 

We may add that Bakewcll was the 
father of this improved system of breed- 
ing ; an<l experience has since made the 
art more perfect, although it is of 
all others the one in which blunders 
may be most easily committed. 'It is 
eminently useful, but requires much at- 
tention and expense, and can never be 
kept up with spirit without liberal en- 
couragement and good prices. See Bull, 
Cow, Ox. 

For the breading of Horses see 
Horse. For the time of going with 
youii of dillcront auimuls, see Gesta- 
tion. 

BREEDING of Fish. The neces- 
sary qualities of a pond for bleeding 
fish aie very dilfereiit from those whlcli 
arc reqiiibite to make it serve for their 
iioiirishinent. A good breeding pond 


should have plenty of rushes and grass 
about its sides, with gravelly shoals, like 
those of horse-ponds. The quantity 
of the spawn of fish being great, two 
or three meltcrs, and as many spawners 
placed in such a pond will, in a short 
time, stock a whole country. If such 
ponds be not kept entirely for breed- 
ing, but to let the fish grow to a consi- 
derable size, their numbers should Ije 
lessened, or they will otherwise starve 
one another. Different kinds of fish 
may also be added which will prey upon 
the young. For this* purpose eels and 
perch are most useful. Some fish will 
breed abundantly in all kinds of water ; 
of this nature are roach, pike, perch, 
&c. 

BREEDING, GOOD, an expres- 
sion used to denote the proper deport- 
ment of persons in the external office?, 
and decorum of social life. 

Good breeding necesscirily implies 
civility : although a person without be- 
ing well-bred may be civil : the one is 
the result of a good natural disposition, 
the other of good sense joined to a suit- 
able education. 

The most peilcct good breeding is, 
perhaps, only to he acquired by much 
admixture witli, and'a great knowledge 
of the world, and by keeping ihe best 
company. By best company is not to 
be understood, always, persons in the 
most elevated situations in life : for were 
this the case, the difficulty of obtaining 
a knowledge of good breeding must be 
comparatively larc. Tlic best company 
certainly must be refined : and that 
company is the best which inculcate. s 
tlie most delicate sentiments, the nicest 
regard to the feeli.igs and rights of 
others, and in which no mean, merce- 
nary, or low and disgusting ideas or 
coinduct have place. 

Good manners and true politeness 
ought to be the same ; hut it too often 
happens that good iiianiiiMS are outraged 
when the forms of politeiu’ss are still, 
with the greatest exd< tne''S, complied 
with ; and hence it is nof at all uncom- 
mon to find, when tl;«* external veil of 
good breeding is seen through, or occa- 
sionally lifted off, that shapes of no or- 
O 2 
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dinary dih<v|jfet are presented to our view. 
That good breeding, however, which 
only coveis the mind and behaviour as 
a crust, a mask to be put off at plea- 
sure, is not the good breeding which, 
in this article, we are desirous of pre« 
senting to the attention of our readers. 
As far as such good breeding goes it is 
well ; but good breeding ought to ef- 
fect a change in the habits and thoughts 
of the mind, as well as in the outward 
conduct and appearance of the body. 

Tell me with whotii you associate, 
and 1 will tell you what you uic, has 
been often said, and its general truth 
does not, we think, admit of question : 
hence the importance of association, in 
forming the manners, particularly in 
early life. From the peculiar situation 
of menials and dependants, and the 
cunning, craft, and low and vulgar ar- 
tihees, which such situations necessarily 
engender, children should, as much as 
possible, be prevented from being, or 
continuing long, in their company. 

Good breeding adorns and enforces 
virtue and truth : indeed, it constitutes 
a part of both. It connects and endears ; 
and while it indulges a proper freedom, 
restrains all licentiousness of conversa- 
tion which alienates and provokes. Good 
breeding necessarily implies an atten- 
tion to the opinions, the wishes, and 
the wants of others, and excludes all 
supercilious and imperative demands of 
attention to our own. Great talents 
may render a person famous ; gre^at me- 
rit procures respect ; great learning es- 
teem : but good breeding commands 
and ensures our love and our atfec- 
tion. One of the greatest enemies to 
good breeding is that satirical turn for 
wit, punning, and the desire of saying 
smart things, which is too often indulg- 
ed in by the young, and those wh« set 
less value upon the opinions and feel- 
ings of others, than upon the too high 
one which they possess of their own. 
Than this, nothing can be a greater of- 
fence. If, therefore, a person deter- 
mine to say whatever he thinks, right 
or wiong, no wonder if, now and then, 
ho should blunder upon wit, whicb may 
cut so keen as to produce a wound 
lyi) 
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which is long in healing, and which i», 
perhaps, never forgotten. 

Good breeding is peculiarly deserving 
the attention of the femald sex, as the 
greatest ornament to those who possess 
beauty, and the surest attraction for 
those to whom nature has been more 
sparing of her external gifts : even the 
beautiful cease to attract long if the 
graces of the mind be wanting ; and 
how often do we see the accomplished 
female, without personal attraction, ob- 
tain that attention and respect which 
the ineic beautiful in form, if they ob- 
tain, cannot, without good breeding, 
continually insure. 

On the whole, good breeding is at- 
tended with so much advantage that the 
study of it ought to be universal : it 
soothes the boisterous, and culms the 
agitated ; it more closely attaches man 
to man ; it pours a balm into many an 
aching void in society, and directly 
tends to check the violence of all the 
turbulent passions, and to render the 
path through life more easy and agree- 
able to all. 

BREWING is the art of cxlracting 
the saccharine matter from malt, pre- 
pared from barley and other grains, and, 
after a suitable addition of hops, or 
other bitters, of fermenting the liquor, 
soas to produce, according as is desired, 
either strong beer, ale, porter, or small 
beer, &c. 

This art is undoubtedly a branch of 
chemistry, and depends on fixed and 
invariable principles. Those principles 
are now beginning to be better un- 
derstood than they formerly were : and 
although no complete and unerring 
theory has yet been obtained, sufficient 
is now known to enable us to give direc- 
tions for brewing, with certainty and 
promptitude. 

Burley is the principal grain used for 
brewing ; but almost every grain, with, 
perhu[>s, hardly any exception, may be 
employed for the purpose. In America 
it is not uncommon to make beer with 
the seeds of Indian corn. In Africa the 
negroes make beer from the seeds of the 
Holvus spicatus, Dioscorides assures 
us, that in Spain and Britain wheat was 
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employed ; and beet liaa l>€^*n luadc 
tVoin wheat at Madras. Oata have also 
1;eeii employed for this purpose in Great 
Britain; and in Germany, and the north 
of Europe, we are informed, it is not 
iincoinnion to employ rye. But, not* 
withstanding these have all been, and 
may be occasionally used, yet from the 
great quantity of saccharine matter 
which abounds in barley, being, accord- 
ing to Sir lJuMPHiiY Davy, 70 parts in 
one thousand, or about one-thirteenth 
of its bulk, before it is converted into 
malt, barley is almost solely used for 
this purpose in Great Britain, and, in- 
deed, in every part of Europe where 
beer is made ; the ])ig, so much used in 
Scotland, we consider, of course, a spe- 
cies of barley. 

It has been for a long time cuslom- 
nry to convert barley into malt befoie 
it is employed in the brewing of beer. 
But this conversion is not absolutely 
necessary ; it adds, however, consider- 
able facility to the different processes 
of the brewer. Experiments of ma- 
king beer from unmalled barley have 
been frequently made, and the proce'S 
is found perfectly successful : but seve- 
ral precautions are necessary, in order 
to succeed. The water poured upon 
thegroiind barley in the ma^h tun, must 
be considerably below the boiling tein- 
peratine : for barley meal is more apt 
to set than malt ; that is, to form a still* 
paste, from which no wort will separate. 
The addition of a portion of ihc chalF 
of oats, serves very much to prevent this 
inconvenience, and facilitates conside- 
rably the separation of the wort. Care 
must likewise be taken to prevent the 
heat from escaping during the ma‘'hing; 
and the mashing itself must be conti- 
nued longer than usual : for it is during 
tlie mashing that a portion of the starch 
of the barley is converted into saccha- 
viiie matter. This change seems to be 
owing merely to the chemical combina- 
tion of a portion of the water with the 
f-tareh of the barley ; just as happens 
when coinrnoii starch is converted into 
Mig.ir, by boiling it with \eiy diluted 
>Mlpliijrir, or any «)tluT acid. 

'J ills incihofl of bK’wing fi om raw grain 
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answers admirably for small bi-er ; and 
some years ago it was ])ractised by sevc- 
lal brewers of small beer in Edinburgh 
to a considerable extent, and their beer 
was considered as greatly preferable to 
small beer brewed in the usual manner. 
But unfortunately the practice was 
stopped by a decision of the Court of 
Exchequer : a decision detrimental to 
the public, in consequence of checking 
those experiments in the improvement 
of making beer, wliich it is at all times 
desirable to promote. Although, there- 
fore, the practice of brewing from u li- 
ma Itcd grain is not permitted in Great 
Britain, we have been induced to make 
these preliminary observations, that our 
readers may be aware of the utility of 
uiimalted grain, andalso because we sup- 
pose that our work will be read by many 
persons out of England, who may be 
disposed to adopt the practice. Upon 
this part of our subject, we would add 
that raw barlej" has not been found to an- 
swer so w'ell for strong beer, as for small 
beer. The strong beer is perfectly trans- 
parent, and will keep for several years 
without turning sour, hut it has a pecu- 
liar flavour, which a little practice in 
this novel method of brewing might 
most probabl3'get rid of; in which case, 
MW grain would, we apprehend, answer 
ill every respect as well for brewing as 
malt does. 

It is notour intention here to describe 
the process of malting; thutivill be more 
appropriate under the article IVIai.t, 
to which we therefore refer. Nor, as 
this is a domestic Enc) clopoedia, shall 
we describe the vaiious apparatus used 
for brewing in the large way, whicli vary 
in proportion to the size and nature of 
the brewery : our sole object is domestic 
brewing. 

Beer^ the generic torm for all malt 
liquors, it is now well known, is a vi- 
nous, or spirituous preparation, made 
principally from the sugar obtained by 
infusion, from most kinds of farinaceous 
gram ; but it is evident, that any vege- 
table which contains sugar, and which 
is not in her respects injurious, or from 
which sugar can by any process be 
developed, can be t scd for llie produc- 
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tion of SUCH iiqjior. The Jlavour de- side near the bottom, into which is hi- 
pending in every instance upon the troduced a spigot and fauset sufficiently 
aroma, the extractive mutter of the large, over the end of which, in the vat, 
vogctahle, and a portion of essential is fixed a bundle of small clean sticks, 
oil, either of the vegetable itself, or in or other convenient apparatus, to pre- 
the mutters added to the liquor during vent the malt from running out. Let 
tlie process of making it, or afterwards; the water remain quiet in the vat till it 
or, if mult be used, on the method too has cooled to about the temperature of 
in which it is dried. The hop is one of 175, or 180® of Fahrenheit’s therino- 
those additions to which we have al- meter ; or, in the absence of this in- 
Inded; and it is said that the addition strument, till the face can be seen 
of hops to mult TKjuor keeps it good pretty distinctly in the water; — then 
iniich longer, tliaii liquor of the same mix the malt with the water, gradually 
strength can be*Kept under the same stining it with a mashing slick, which 
circumstances without it. The power is usually made for the purpose, and 
of preserving malt rK|nor, attributed to too well known lo need being described, 
hops, is so common a truism, that it Reserve a few handfuls of the dry malt 
is a'inost heretical to doubt it : but to strew over the surface after it is 
we suspect, notwitlistandmg, that this mixed, in order to prevent as much as 
truism, like many others, floating about pos-ible the escape of the ijcat ; and 
in society, admits of very great qiies- cover the vat besides with cloths, more 
lion. However, as we have not either cfbctually to keep the mixture hot. 
leisure or inclination to make experi- This is to remain undisturbed for three 
ments for determining it, wesliall take hours ; the wort is then to be run out 
it for granted, that hops, or other bit- by the spigot and fauset. As soon as 
tens, are essential ingredients in malt it has doue so, pour on the same quan- 
liqiiors, and describe them accordingly, tity of water, cooled in a tub to the 
In brewing, the first thing necessary same degree of heat as before, and let 
is to take care that the copper for boil- it remain on the malt half an hour, or 
iiig the water, &c., the mash-tun, or vat, somewhat longer ; it will not he ad visa- 
all the tubs and coolers, and the cask ble now to agitate the water with the 
into which the liquor is to be put. are malt, as doing so will most probably 
clean, sweet, and wholesome; and that wash out the starch, which you do not 
tlie cask in particular be perfectly tight, want. J<,et the wort run otf a second 
Nor is the water for brewing of trr-- time; and as you will now be eiialiled 
fling consideration. Rain waler, if to to judge how much more fluid uill be 
he obtained clean and sweet, is beyond necessary to fill your cask, add as inucli 
fpipstion the best; ii(!\t to that, river more water to the malt, cooled as hefoie, 
water, if soft, is t he preferred; but as will be sufficient for your purpose, 
spring, or hard water, should by a.i letting the last portion stand a short 
means, if possible, be avoided. time in the vat; always rememhering 

'Phe tasks in most common use in that it is advisable to have for a '-ask of 
T^oiulon, are barrels containing 36 gal- 36 gallons, at least ten, or fifteen gal- 
lons. To make such a cask of good Ions of wort more than sufficient to fill 
malt liquor, the following proport-oiis your cask, to allow forwasteaiideva- 
may be taken : malt three bushels, hops poration ; and keeping iu mind, also, 
two pounds. Having measured the that the more is used, the more 

cpiaiitity of water whieh the cask will efi'ectually will tlie sugar be washed 
hold, by a pail, or liiieket, put that out of the malt, and the stronger will 
quantity into the copper, and make it the Tni nor become. When the li(|uors, 
boil ; as soon as it boils, dip off half of or worts are all riiu off*, mix them togc- 
it into a tub, or vat, raised upon a ther, and put them iiitu the copper, 
bench ahout a foot and a half from the making it boil us soon as possible. It 
gioiind, and v.fiich has a hole in it* will be iiece-'sary to know how many 
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gallons the copper holds, in order to 
judge of the evaporation : for the over- 
plus of quantity must be reduced, by 
boiling to the quantity of gallons which 
are wanted. When the wort is reduced 
by boiling, tonearly the measure which 
it is intended to be, and not before, put 
in the two pounds of hops, and let them 
boil in the wort a quarter of an hour, 
or twenty minutes ; and it is mort ad- 
visable during the time of their boiling 
that the coppershould be covered down. 
Remove the fire from beneath the cop- 
per, and strain off the wort into proper 
coolers. When it is cooled down to 
0*5, or 70®, mix one quart of good yeast 
with a few gallons of the wort first, and 
afterwards put the whole together into 
a vat to feiinent, for two or three days, 
or more ; or put it at once into the cask 
in which it is designed to he kept, and 
let it ferment there ; which last method 
is the most effectual to preserve all the 
strength of the liipjor. I'hc necessary 
care must of course be taken to watch 
the fermentation in the cask, and fill it 
lip occasionally with the superfluous 
liquor : as soon as it will bear a bung 
111 it, the cask ought to be stopped 
down slightly at first, till the powers 
of the disengaged gas be ascertained ; 
or the cask may burst. 

"J'liis ale w'ill be fit for drinking in 
about two, or at most three monilis, 
depending of course upon the S' asnn of 
the year m which it is made : Octoher 
is a jiroveihial month for brewing, and 
from the equability of its temperature, 
is undoubtedly the best ; — the months 
of March and April are the next best. 
But all hot, and all very eold weather 
are both very bad for the procefis of 
good brewing. 

If instead of three bushels of malt, 
six be added to the same quantity of 
water, with four pounds of hops, and 
the same processes of mashing, boiling, 
ond fermenting gone through, a strong 
beer will be the result. 

Ten gallons of good small beer might 
be afterwards madefrom the net wholly 
exhausted malt of this last brewing. 
Or small beer may be made at once, 
by using a much less proportion of 
bOi) 


malt and hojis, than in the making of 
ale: it is, however, the practice of many 
persons to use more hops in proportion 
as the malt is diminished in quantity, 
under tlie impression, that hops coiitri- 
biite to the keeping of liquor, particu- 
larly small beer, and other weak malt 
liquors. 

These are the processes of domestic 
brewing in its simplest form, from malt 
and hops only; but tlie varieties of taste 
and fancy have from time to time in- 
troduced some others, which it may be 
necessary briefly to rAention. 

Porter^ so well known, and so much 
drunk in London, is said to derive its 
deep brown c’oloiir, and peculiar flavour, 
from the malt being highly dried upon 
the malt kilns : but although there is 
no doubt that a pf'culiar flavour and 
colour may he obtained fioni malt which 
is highly dried, yet that porter is not in 
general made from malt and hops alone, 
we have indubitable reasons for know- 
ing. And, therefore, we believe that 
whoever attempts so to make it, will 
not succeed in giving it the same fla- 
vour which London porter at this time 
has. 

A small tract has been put into our 
bands, in which the mysteries of brew- 
ing porter are developed, and as we have 
good reason to rely upon the facts which 
are there stated, we shall lay the method 
at once bt'foreour readers, premising that 
the porter brewers of London professedly 
use three kinds of malt : namely, pale 
malt, amber malt, and brown rnilt. 
These three are mashed separately, and 
the worts from each, are afterwards mix- 
ed together in the same fermenting 
vessel. In some breweries there are 
three separate mash tuns ; in others, 
the custom is to mash one kind of malt 
the first day, another kind the second 
day, and a third kind the third day. 
The first day’s wort is put into the fer- 
menting vessel, and mixed with yeast ; 
and the other two worts are added to it 
successively, as they are formed. The 
fermentation of porter in these brew- 
eries is carried on with considerable ra- 
pidity, so that it is over in two or three 
days. Judging from the taste of some 
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of the wort*, qnaigia seems to be em- 
ployed in considerable quantity by some 
brewers, much more kparinj'ly, if at all, 
by others. The proportion of the dif- 
ferent malts in the dilferent breweries 
varies. One of the best brewers in Lon- 
don, uses nearly two parts of pale malt, 
to one part of brown. 

The followincj form of ingredients 
for porter, will be found sufficient for 
five barrels ; but it may be reduced in 
its proportions to one fifth, or to any 
other measure, wh^h th’e brewer of por- 
ter may desire. 

Take of malt one quarter ; hops eight 
pounds; treacle, nine pounds; liquorice* 
root biuised, eight pounds ; essentia 
biria, (made by boiling eight pounds of 
moist sugar in an iron vessel, till it 
come to a thick syrupy consistence, per- 
fectly black, and extremely bitter, ad- 
ding at the end of the operation, and 
w'hilst it is hot, sufficient hot water to 
make it of the consistence of a thick 
syrup when cold,) eight pounds ; co- 
lour, (composed of eight pounds of 
moist sugar, boiled till it obtains a mid- 
dle state, between bitter and sweet, and 
which gives tc porter that fine mellow 
colour so much admirod,) eight pounds; 
capsicum, bruised, half an ounce ; 
some use grains of paradise ; Spanish 
liquorice, two ounces ; coculus inrlicus, 
bruised, a quarter of an ounce ; carbo- 
nate of potash, two drachms ; heading, 
(composed of equal parts of powdered 
alum and dried sulphate of iron, in 
powder : designed to make the porter 
froth well,) a quarter of an ounce ; gin- 
ger root bruised, three ounces ; slacked 
lime, four ounces; linseed, one ounce, 
cinnamon bruised, two drachms. 

Those ingredients, thus prepared, are 
to he added to the first wort, and boil- 
ed together with it. 

Let your wort stand after mashing, as 
mentioned above, for brewing ale, an 
hour and a half or two hours ; then let 
the liquor run off ; if it at first run 
thick and discoloured, draw off one or 
two pails full, and pour it back again 
into the rnash-tiib to refine again, till 
it runs clear. Four on the water for 
the second mash as heforr. and let the li- 
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quor stand an hour and a half, then run 
it oft*j but never let your malt stand 
dry ; keep lading fresh water over it till 
the quantity of wort which you wish 
to have is extracted, always allowing 
for waste in boiling, as well as otherwise. 

The copper full of the first wort 
must be boiled an hour, and while 
boiling add the ingredients, except the 
ginger and the coculus indiciis berries, 
mentioned in the receipt. The hops 
ore now to be boiled in the wort, and 
carefully strained from it, in order to 
be boiled again with the second wort. 
Eight pounds is the common projior- 
tion, but the cpiantity is varied in sum- 
mer from 8 to 12 pounds ; after mixing 
the worts, set it to cool ; when suffici- 
ently so, add from one to two gallons 
of yeast to it, in order that it may work 
quickly : for porter should be brought 
forward quicker than any other liquor, 
except twopenny. Let it work till it 
comes to a good deep head, then cleanse 
it by adding the ginger. The liquor is 
now fit for barreling ; let the barrels be 
full, and let the yeast workout, adding 
fresh li mi or to fill them till tiu-y are 
quite fldl, and have done working. 
Bung up the barrels, but keep an eye 
upon them, to see tliat the fermentation 
is not likely to do mischief by burst- 
ing the casks, which, without care, is no 
uncommon accident ; a peg will, gene- 
rally, be a good regulator. 

I'he linseed, ginger, lime-watc-r, cin- 
namon, and several other small articles, 
may be added or withheld, according 
to the taste, custom or practice, of the 
brewer, being merely 0|itional, and 
used solely to coinmiinicate flavour ; 
hciice it is that so many dilFcrent fla- 
vours are distingiiishable in porter, and 
that so few brewers are found to re- 
semble each other ill their produce. 

Of the other articles it may be ne- 
cessary to observe, that, however ilis- 
agreeabic, or even pernicious, tliey 
may be supposed to be, the author 
of the tract above alluded to, in- 
forms us, that be has always found 
them requisite in brewing porter, nnd 
he thinks that they must be invariably 
use*! by those who wish to continue 
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th« taste, flavour, and appearance of 
tJie porter lo which they have been ac- 
customed. 

For the benefit of those persons who 
wish to brew porter on a very small 
scale, we add the following form, for 
six gallons only ; 

Take one peck of malt ; four ounces 
of liquorice root ; four ounces of Spa- 
nish juice ; four ounces of essentia bi- 
iia : four ounces of colour ; four ounces 
of hops ; half a pound of treacle, and 
;i very small quantity of capsicum and 
giiiji>er. 

A common boiler which will contain 
fliree gallons, a pail through which a 
hole may be bored near the bottom for 
a vat ; a common washing-tub, well 
<!l(*aned for a cooler, and a cask to coii- 
tain six gallons, are all the apparatus 
ne<*('ssary for this brewing. The liquor 
Avill be lit for drinking in a week. 

^Fheonly part which now remains to 
be treated of relative to the process of 
brewing is, the lining of the liquor. Ge- 
nerally speaking, when liquor is brewed 
from malt and hops, the process being 
properly conducted, and at a suitable 
season <if the year, no means whatever 
are iieccs^iary for this purpose, the li- 
quor becoming fine of itself. However, 
it sometimes happens, from some un- 
toward circumstances, that malt-liquor 
is muddy, and as porter, and such 
other compound liquors, very often 
re(piire some addition to make them 
line, the ingredient used fur this pur- 
pose is isinglass, dissolved in stale beer, 
till the whole comes to a thick gluey 
consistence, like size, and which must 
be used discretionally : one pint is the 
usual proportion to a barrel of porter, 
but sometimes, two, and even tliree, 
are found necessary. Particular care 
must be taken that the beer in which 
the isinglass is dissolved, be perfectly 
clear, and also stale. If, however, am- 
ber malt be used, which is we believe 
the most wholesome, and the essentia 
bina be omitted in the brewing of por- 
ter, it will generally become fine of it- 
self very soon, without any addition. 

Many difiereiit plans have been re- 
commended for brewing with a less 
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quantity of malt, and adding other in* 
gredientsin its stead, particularly when 
malt is dear. The following forms for 
brewing ale, two-penny, and small beer, 
are perhaps as economical as any which 
can be adopted. 

For brewing one barrel of a/e, take 
two bushels and a half of malt ; hops 
two pounds and a half; sugar just boil- 
ed up three pounds: of capsicum a quar- 
ter of an ounce ; coriander seeds an 
ounce ; coculus indicus half a drachm ; 
of common salt four ounces. The 
capsicum and coriaiider seeds are to be 
boiled ill the wort : boil and mash as 
in [Hirter. 

Fora barrel of two^pcjiny : take one 
bushel and a half of malt ; one pound 
of hops ; one pound and a half of li- 
quorice roots ; a quarter of an ounce of 
capsicum ; two ounces of Spanish juice ; 
and five pounds of treacle. 

Two-penny not being an article suit- 
ed for keeping, must not be brewed 
except for immediate drinking. 

For a barrel of table been take one 
bushel of malt : one pound of hops ; 
one pound of the colour mentioned in 
preparing porter ; one ounce of Spa- 
nish liquorice ; and one pound of treacle. 

VVe give these forms as well us those 
for brewing porter, rather from an im- 
pression that such would be expected 
to be found in a work of this sort, than 
from a conviction that they are such as 
weouglit cordially to recommend. Some 
of the ingredients are, to say the least of 
them, useless, if not mischievous ; and 
although we do not desire to give them 
the harsh name of poisons, we think 
that it would be much better for the 
health of the coiniiiuiiity, and par- 
ticularly for the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis, if they would, with one con- 
sent, give up the drinking of that now 
very indlfierent liquor, generally sold 
under the denomination of porter, and 
return to that more simple liquor which 
is to be obtained from malt and hops 
alone; and to this end it is expedient that 
the malt-liquor should be of a ^a/e co- 
lour: for, as certainly as it is high-co- 
loured, will the public as certainly, very 
often, be the victims of fraud t a colour 
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cannot beaddeil to malt-fiqnor without 
altering its taste; and there can be no 
doubt, that even high-dried malt is less 
productive of alcohol, and nutritive mat- 
ter, than that which is dried slightly. 

In this paper it cannot be necessary 
logout large into the theory oF fer- 
mentation, (see that article) but we 
may state that the theory of brewing 
fioin malt, is simply this. The water 
is poured upon it to a certain degree of 
heat only, in order that it might not 
dissolve the starch in it : for it is not the 
starch, but the su^ar and a portion of 
nutritive^ extractive matter^ which we 
want 5 the heat of about iSOdegiees is 
sufficient to dissolve and wash out both 
these ingredients, together willi some 
others upon which the taste depends. 
Sugar IS the basis of alcohol, i>r spirit 
of wine ; and upon mixing a portion of 
yeast with the wort, the sugar by the 
act of fermentation is decomposed, and 
alcohol is formed in exact proportion to 
the quantity of sugar in the wort; or in 
other woids, according to the strength 
of it, and a prodigious quantity of fixed 
air, or (‘arbouic acid gas, is disengaged, 
producing witli the yeast a large quan- 
tity of froth. When the active fer- 
mentation is over, the beer is usually 
put into casks ; but there is a slow fer- 
mentation in all strong liquors still 
going on ; and therefore the liquor has 
not arrived at its ultimate strength, till 
all the sugar contained in it is decom- 
posed, winch, in ale, is usually in about 
two or three months ; but a hogshead of 
strong beer will take twelve or more 
months to complete its fermentation. 

The gas to which we have alluded, is 
one in which no animal can breathe for a 
single moment, nor will a candle burn 
in it. it is therefore very necessary to 
take care in cleansing casks or vats, 
which have had malt liquor in them, 
that they are freely ventilated with com- 
inoii air ; and even close cellars ought 
to be guarded against, where any malu 
]i(|uor is in a state of fermentation ; a 
free circulation of air, ought by all 
means, at such a time in particular, to 
be obtained. This gas is considerably 
hcaiier than common air, and it will be 


found during the fermentation of nialt- 
liquors, to be constantly flowing over 
the sides of the vat, or down the sides 
of the cask to the ground. If the vat 
should not be full of the liquid, and a 
candle be put into it, the smoke of the 
candle, which the gas will extinguish, 
will at once demonstrate the fact. 

We cannot close this important sub- 
ject, without saying a word or two on 
the nutritive qualities of iiialt-liquors. 
It will be found that these liquors are 
stimulant or nutritive in proportion to 
the quantity of alcohol and extractive 
mutter w.hich they contain : small 
beer, as is well known, possesses few 
stimulant or nutritive properties ; the 
principal thing which makes it even 
pleasant as a ])cverage, is the carlioiiic 
acid which it contains ^ when that has 
escaped from it, it becomes vapid and 
dead. But the ease is not the same 
with strong beer : a portion of extrac- 
tive matter, and the alcohol, form to- 
gether the value and nutrition of that 
liquor. This being the case, it may 
he easily seen by the following list 
from the experiments of Mr. Brandk, 
which are the best. One hundred parts 
of 

Burton ale contains of alco- 1 0 
hoi per cent, by measure / * 

Edinburgh ale . . . . (i,20 

Dorchester ale .... 5,5(> 

Brown stout G,8() 

London porter (average) . 4,20 

——Small beer .... 1,28 

So tliat it appears London porter, 
oil the average, contains less than one- 
twentieth of spirits of wine, or al- 
cohol. The extractive matter in these 
liquors has not been so nicely ex- 
amined. 

We know that there are diflerent 
opinions respecting the use of malt- 
liquor as a beverage ; indeed, some per- 
sons have gone so far as to assert that 
a labourer will do as much work by 
drinking of water, as by drinking of 
inalt-liqiior ; but we think that the 
assertion is erroneous, and that aii ex- 
ception is taken for the lule: that 
malt-liquor, cider, and other ferineiit- 
ed liquors of this kind, are the best li- 
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qiiors which the labourer, and indeed 
any other person, who takes much 
Hiiiscular exercise and exertion in the 
open air particularly, can possibly 
drink, we have no doubt ; and have, in 
numerous instances, witnessed its sti- 
mulating effects. 

But, although we think such liquors 
are good for the active, the healthy, 
and tlie robust, we think iii numerous 
instances, nay almost generally, that 
malt litpiors are bad for the studious, 
the sedentary, the valetudinarian, and 
those who are confined within doors for 
<lays or weeks together : we even think 
plain water for them a far preferable 
fliincnt; nor can we approve of large 
potations, or indeed any potation of 
malt licjuor, during dinner by those who 
take wine or diluted spirits afterwards. 

The sprif^ht/iness of malt liquors, as 
well as eider, wines, &c., ilepends upon 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas which 
they contain ; but it is no criteron what* 
»*ver of tlieir strength, or of the propor- 
tion of alcohol which is in them. See 
Cariionic Acid, and Soda-water. 

A'arioiis patents have been from time 
to time obtained for improvements in 
l)n'wmg, bnt we do not think any of 
tiiem of much impoitaiice to the private 
bn w er. 

BRIAR, the Sxceet^ Eglantine, or 
Rosa rnhiginosa^ is a well known indi- 
genous plant, of whieii tlieie aie many 
varieties : the principal are, the com- 
mon single-llowered, semi-double flow- 
ert'd, blush double-flowered, and yel- 
low flowered. This shrub deserves to 
be eultivat(‘d in every garden on ac- 
count of the odoriferous properly of 
th(* leaves. The best places for f)lant- 
iiig it are tlie borders rontiguous to 
walks. The young branches of the 
sweet-briar are a rich addition to the 
odour of nosegays and bough-pots. 
The blossoms of this shrub are constant- 
ly visited by bees ; and the leaves are 
used on the Continent for tanning soft 
leather. 

It may be propagated by suckers : 
some ?»f the sorts by seeds. 

Rriar^ zvild. See Dog-rose. 

BR ICK, a kind of factitious stone of 
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a reddish or yellow colour, made of 
soft clay, or of a mixture of clay md 
coal-ashes or sand, moulded, dried in 
the air, and then baked or burnt in a 
kiln or otherwise, to serve the purposes 
of building. 

The common width of bricks for 
building, is four inches and a quarter, 
or four inches and a half, thickness two 
and a half, and length nine inches. 
There is, however, a great variety of 
bricks of different forms and dimen- 
sions, and for different uses. 

The making of brijpks is regulated by 
various Acts of Parliament. They are 
also subject to different duties, as they 
vary in size and shape. 

The most beautiful white bricks in 
this country are made at Wool-pit, in 
Suffolk. Stourbridge clay and Wind- 
sor loam are esteemed the best for ma- 
king bricks which are required to bear 
an intense heat. These are used for 
coating furnaces, and lining the ovens 
of glass-houses, where they commonly 
withstand the utmost fury of the fire. 

The most lasting bricks for building 
are those which have lost their reddish 
hue,aud incline to that of yellower blue: 
both proofs that the process of melting 
the clay was about to commence. Bricks 
burnt to this state of hardness, if kept 
dry, are generally indestructible by any 
process of the weather in this country. 
But even hard-burnt bricks, if not ab- 
solutely vitrified, will, when saturated 
with water, crumble to pieces after be- 
ing frozen. The necessity, therefore, 
of guarding the tops of garden and 
other walls made of bricks from the 
immediate access of water is apparent. 

There is an article to be obtained in 
London and elsewhere in Great Britain, 
called scowering bricks^ composed of a 
mixture of clay and sea-sand, and 
slightly baked, so as to be very useful 
for the purpose which their name desig- 
nates. It 18 made, as far as we know, 
only at or nenr the town of Bridgewater 
in Somersetshire. This peculiar mix- 
ture of clay and sea-sand is occasioned 
by the velocity with which the tide 
flows at that port. 

Clay for making bricks should be 
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dug between the begiiiniLg of July and 
( Ictober, and be turned once or oflener 
during the winter, 

BRicK-fivi/er, or water impregnated 
with die contents of briclcH, is said to 
be possessed of rery peculiar and stri- 
king pro(}erties, and at the same time 
vcM-y pernicious in its effects ; we are 
indebted to Dr, Percival for this infor- 
mation. It is concluded, therefore, that 
the lining of wells with bricks is ex- 
tremely improper, and should be always 
avoided. 

Bricks, Oil oft a preparation for> 
merly in some esteem, but now rarely 
used for any purposes except those of 
the farriers, and as an ingredient in 
British oil. 

It is obtained by soaking fragments 
of bricks in olive-oil, and afterwards 
distilling them in the usual manner. 

Notwithstanding some persons have 
asserted that this oil is pernicious ra- 
ther than useful, we think that, as an 
external stimulant, it is of some impor- 
tance : but we do not advocate its in- 
ternal use. 

BRICKLAYER, an artisan whose 
business it is to build with bricks. 
The work of the bricklayer cannot be 
well executed either in very dry, or in 
frosty weather. In building with bricks 
care ought to be taken tliat the bricks 
be laid so as to break the joints in every 
course, that a good bond be made to 
render the whole wall firm. 

BRIDGE, a construction of stone, 
timber, or iron, consisting of an arch 
or arches, and built over a river, canal, 
&c., for the convenience of passengei . 
A bridge built of stone of a proper 
(juality is the strongest and most dura- 
ble ; but latterly iron bridges 1m ve come 
much into fashion. The abutments 
and piers of such bridges consist of 
stone ; the arches and railing, or balus- 
trades, are the parts com[)Ohed of iron. 

The only bridge for man}' centuries 
over the Thames at London, was what 
is called London- bridge, an awkward 
and inconvenient structure as far as re- 
lates to the arches and water-way. Du- 
ring the last century Jllackfnars and 
Westminster bridges were built; which, 
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ns well as l^ondon Bridge, aie of 
stone. 

In the present century three other 
bridges have been built over the 
Thames at London. The most superb, 
composed of granite, is the Strand 
Bridge. It consists of nine equal arches, 
but the bridge itself is perfectly level. 
The expense of building tliis bridge is 
said to be about one mdlion sterling. 

Another, called the Southwark Bridge, 
is just completed. It consists of three 
iron arches ; the centre one is 240 feet 
span ; the others 210 feet each. The 
balustrades, or railings, are also of iron. 

The VauxhJd Briilge is the third 
lately built ; its arches consist of iron, 
and also the balustrades. It is by no 
means so good or so elegant a structure 
as the last-mentioned. 

Iron bridges are also to be seen be- 
sides, in various parts of England ; sit 
Colebrook Dale ; — at Bui Id was ; — at 
Sunderland ; — at Bridgewater, and at 
Bristol. 

As long as such bridges are secured 
from the opersition of rust hy paint or 
other covering, and provided aUo that 
they arc secured from the action of salt 
water, their durability is undoubted. 
But we know that, when cast-iron le- 
rnains for a long period immersed in 
the water of the sea, its properties be- 
come changed, and it is, us it were, 
rotten ; being so soft that it may be 
easily cut with a knife. In construct- 
ing bridges, therefore, of this material, 
its contact with salt-water ought by all 
means to be prevented. 

A very ingenious bridge, calh d an 
Iron~hnngiiif'‘bri(lge, to be made of 
wrought iron, and to consist of one 
arch of .560 feet span, is about to be 
ereclcid f»v(T the Mermi strait, between 
the Isle of Angles-ea and Carnari on- 
shire, by the direction of [VIr. 'l%*Ilord, 
under the authority of parliament. It 
is to be level, and one hnndred feet 
above the water : three stone arches on 
each -ide will connect irwith the shores. 
The foniidutioii of the abutments will 
be oil solid rock. The expense is esti- 
mated at only 70,000 pounds. 

Ill the structuie of bridges, one of 
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tliP most important considhTulions is to 
build the piers or abutiricnts so as not 
to obstruct the water-way ; for w'ant of 
this in the buildinjij of London-bridge, 
many lives aic annually lost. 

Several patents have been obtained 
from time to time, by different persons, 
for improvements and inventions in the 
structure of bridges, but we cannot de- 
tail them. 

ItRlULK, a contrivance made of 
straps of leallier and pieces of iron for 
the pnr| 30 se of keeping a horse in sub- 
jection to the will of the rider. 

Bridles are either curbs, double and 
single, or snajffles, made either single or 
uecornpanied with a eheek-cord and rein ; 
the reins arc made either of brown or 
black leather, quite plain, the head-stall 
without a nose-bLiiicl, or any ornament 
of ribbon in front. 

The curb-chain and its application 
are well known. The double bridle has 
two bitts, snaiHe and curb, and two 
reins. The use of a curb-bridle, which 
is thought the best for road service, is 
to bring the horse’s head in, to lift up 
his fore'(]uarters, and set him sufficient- 
ly on his haunches. The curb is to be 
used where the stride is to be repressed, 
as in the trot and canter ; in the walk 
and gallop the snaffle is ever the most 
fit. In the use of the double-reined and 
double-bitted curb-bridle, care should 
be taken to use the curb-rein only 
occasionally ; for if the horse be con- 
stantly curbed, his mouth becomes so 
liardened, that the curb is at last of no 
use. The single curb-rein, for the same 
reason, is a cruel, foolish, and useless 
contrivance. 

BRIMSTONE, the common name 
for sulphur. The last is on every account 
the most appropriate. See Sulphur. 

BRINE, is water impregnated with 
saline particles. Brine made according 
to the common rule, that it should bear 
an c^g, may be sufficiently strong for 
common purposes. But for preserving 
meat, fish, and butter during long voy- 
ages, it ought to be boiled down till the 
salt begins to crystallize, which is known 
hy a thin skin appetiring on the surface 
of the liquor while it continues over the 
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fire. The water being then completely 
saturated with salt, the brine or pickle 
is perfect. 

Buini>pans. Til e pits wherein salt- 
Wdter is letaiiied and suffered to stand 
exposed to the heat of the sun, so that 
the water may evaporate and leave the 
salt btliiiid. 

BiiiNi'-spRiNfrs, are fountains which 
fliuv with saltowater. Of these there 
are many iu various parts of England. 
The most rcuiaikable brii.e-springs are 
at east Cheiinock in Somersetshire ; an- 
other at Leamington^in Warwickshire ; 
at Barrowdule in Cumberland: at Salt- 
water Huugh in the county of Durham ; 
at Weston in Staffordshire; at Droit- 
wicli in AVorcestershire ; and at Nampt- 
wich, Nortliwich, and MiddJewich in 
Clieshiie. Tlicse last, although of ii- 
cqual strength, produce on an average 
four ounces of salt from every pound 
of brine. 

Brining of Cora. See Smut. 

BRISTOL HOTWELI.. A spring 
of water arising on the hanks of the 
Avon at the bottom of St. Vincent’s 
rocks, about one mile from Bristol. It 
is of a very moderate heat, varying from 
72 * to 76®. A Winclicster gallon of 
this water yields only 47^ grains of solid 
contents, of which rather less than half 
are neutral salts with a basis of soda, and 
the lemainder calcareous salts. It also 
holds iu solution about 1.7th to l-8th 
of its bulk of a gas which is chiefly 
carbonic acid. When fresh it is inodo- 
rous and sends forth numerous air-bub- 
bles if poured into a glass. 

Bristol hot- well has obtained great 
celebrity in the cure of a number of 
diseases of very opposite natures ; in 
several disorders of the alimentary canal, 
in the dyspeptic symptoms which so 
often impair the health of the European 
who has long resided in hot climates, in 
hilious diarrhoea, and slight dysentery ; 
also in the cure of diabetes, or at least in 
affording considerable relief. But tlic 
high reputation which this spring has 
accpiired is above all in alleviating some 
of the most harassing symptoms of pul- 
monary consumption. That, however, 
the salubrity of the air of its immediate 
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neigl)boHrhcMx), and the beantiful sce- 
nery, have hiul their share in these alle- 
viations of disease we scarcely doubt; 
the latter by the introduction of tran- 
quillizing and agreeable sensations to 
the mind.. 

The season for the hot- wells is gene- 
rally from the middle of May to Octo- 
ber: but the summer months are pre- 
ferred merely on account of the conco- 
mitant benetits of air and exercise. A 
gentle laxative is the only necessary pre- 
parative to the drinking of the water. 
Early in the morii\ng, and two hours 
before breakfast, is the most proper 
time for taking it; the usual dose is 
two glasses, spending about an hour in 
gentle exercise between each dose. Two 
glasses are afterwards taken between 
breakfast and dinner ; these are gene- 
rally found sufficient for one day. The 
size of the glass varies from a quarter 
to half a pint ; the latter is reckoned 
a full dose. Hectical patients are re- 
commended to begin a course of these 
waters with a glass of asses* milk, and 
gradually increase the quantity from 
half a pint to a pint. 

BRITISH OIL. The following is 
the composition of this quack medicine: 
take of rectified oil of amber eight 
ounces ; of oil of brick six ounces ; of 
balsam of sulphur two ounces : mix 
them together. 

British oil has been, like most other 
medicines of this kind, recommended 
for a variety of diseases: amongst others, 
for consumptions, coughs, and any in- 
ward disorder ; but the patient who re- 
lies upon it for ‘‘ consumptions, and 
any inward disorder*’ will find himself 
disappointed. It may sometimes be of 
advantage in old and obstinate coughs, 
when the lungs are not diseased ; and 
it is probable that, if dropped into t*^e 
ear, or applied on lint, in some ca'^es of 
deafness, it may be of use ; hut we cal- 
culate more upon its powers as an ex- 
ternal application in rheumatic, and 
other pains of the limbs, applied to the 
part, and well rubbed into it. The 
dose, if taken internally, is from 15 to 
30' drops on a lump of sugar. 

British Wines ^ See Wine. 
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BROAD-CAST, a term in hus- 
bandry, used to denote a particular 
mode of sowing grains and seed : which 
is done by scattering them over the 
surface of the ground by the hand. 

Although the broad-cast method of 
sowing continues to be used tn many 
occasions, and for wheat and some other 
grain still pretty generally, yet there 
can be no doubt of the advantages of 
the drill method for the culture of 
most kinds of corn. See Drilling, 
Husbandry, and Barley, and other 
grain, in the order of the alpha- 
bet. 

BROCCOLI, Brassica Italica^ a 
species of cabbage, cultivated for the 
use of the table. There arc several 
kinds of this plant, particularly the 
purple, the white, the black broccoli, 
&c. But the purple is preferable to 
the rest. For the particular culture 
of this plant see Cauliflower. 

BROKEN KNEES. A well-known 
accident to which awkward horses are 
frequently, and even the best and most 
active occasionally liable. 

After washing the wound caicfully 
with warm water, apply a poultice, if 
the injury be considerable, and renew 
it morning and evening until the swel- 
ling and infiuniinatiori of the knee have 
subsided ; stimulating applications will 
then be proper, such as a solution of 
sulphate of copper, (blue vitriol) or sul- 
phate of zinc, (white vitriol). When 
the wound does not heal under this 
treatment try the following ointment : 
yellow basilicon four ounces ; oil of 
turpentine two fluidrachms ; red pre- 
cipitate, finely f)owdered, half an ounce; 
mix them together. Should the new 
flesh rise above the surface, sprinkle on 
it some finely- powdered burnt alum. 
Ill slight cases of broken knees, it will 
be sufficient to wash the part several 
times a day with a cold solution of ace- 
tate of lead, about one ounce to a 
quart of water. Tins will remove any 
inflammation or swelling, which the 
blow may have produced. Camphorated 
mercurial ointment may then be applied 
to hasten the growth of hair on the part. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that du- 
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ring the healing of the ki.ees, the horse 
should not be ridden : he may, hovr- 
ever, be occasionally led about to pre- 
serve the motion of tlie joint. 

BROKEN - WIND. A complaint 
affecting the breathing of horses, and in 
which the lungs are generally more or 
less affected, although, sometimes, on 
dissection, the disease of the lungs has 
not been apparent. 

This complaint is generally supposed 
incurable; but it may beoften alleviated, 
and sometimes to such a degree as to 
be scarcely perceptible. Constant at- 
tention, however, is necessary with re- 
gard to food, &c., which should be ra- 
ther of an opening kind ; such as bran 
mashes, with a quantity of oats propor- 
tioned to the work of the horse ; green 
food may also be given in moderate 
quantity, and also carrots. When the 
horse is ridden, his exercise should be 
at first moderate, and he should not be 
used immediately after feeding. Small 
doses of diuretic medicine given daily, 
or every other day, for a short time, 
so as to increase the urine in a moderate 
degree, have aflbrded great relief. But 
care must be taken not to keep up ex- 
cessive staling, as the kidneys might 
thereby be injured. Horses which have 
but indifferent appetites either for hay 
or water, should be allowed green food ; 
but in broken-wind this is not often the 
case ; for, more commonly, they have 
almost constant thirst; and, unless pre- 
vented by a muzzle, will eat even their 
litter. This disease commonly happens 
to horses which have voracious appe- 
tites ; and when this is the case, the 
horse should be limited in his diet, and 
a secure muzzle must be employed. 

Bronchia. See Trachea. 

BRONCHOCELE, a tumour on 
the fore-part of the neck, seated between 
the tracliea and skin. It is sometimes 
called Derbyshire neck, from its being 
more rnnimon in that county than other 
parts of England. It is also a frequent 
disease among the inhabitants of the 
Alps, and other mountainous coun- 
tr es. 

It is most probably a dropsical affec- 
tion of the thyroid gland. The swel- 
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ling is, at first, soft without pahi, or 
any evident fluctuation, and the skin 
retains its natural appearance ; but as 
the tumour advances in size it becomes 
equally hard ; the skin acquires a cop- 
per colour, and the veins of the neck 
become varicobc ; the face becomes also 
flushed, and the patient complains of 
frequent head-achs, as well as stinging 
pains through the body of the tumour. 

In the cure of this complaint frequent 
frictions are found useful, especially 
when employed early ; saponaceous and 
mercurial plasters lAve also, in some 
cases, proved serviceable ; and repeated 
blisters have been known to retard its 
progress but in the enlarged and scir- 
rhous state of the tumour no remedy 
yet known is powerful enough to dis- 
cuss it. When the disease is far advan- 
ced, the removal of the tumour by an 
operation is attended with great danger, 
and, therefore, the cure should rather 
be attempted by internal remedies; and 
these have been very often found to suc- 
ceed when the disease has not been of 
long standing. The internal use of 
burnt sponge has, for some time, been 
considered as a most efficient remedy. 
It is usually given in the following man- 
ner : take of burnt sponge in powder 
half a drachm ; of mucilage of giim 
arubic a sufficient quantity to form the 
sponge into lozenges. When the tu- 
mour appears about the age of puberty, 
and before its structure has been too 
morbidly deranged, a pill, consisting 
of a gram or two of calomel, made with 
crumb of bread and mucilage of gum 
arable, must be given for three succes- 
sive nights, and on the fourth morning 
a saline purge. Every night afterwards 
for three weeks, one of the lozenges 
should, when the patient is in bed, be 
put under the tongue, suffered to dis- 
solve gradually, and the solution swal- 
lowed. The disgust arising from this 
remedy soon wears off'. pills and 

purge are to be repeated at tlie end 
of three weeks, and ilie lozenges had 
recourse to as before; and this plan 
is to be pursued till the tumour i« re- 
moved. 

Another method of taking the burnt 
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vponj 2 ;e m this disease, m practised bj 
Dr. Bate of Coveutry, has also had its 
advocates, but it savours too much of 
em|)iriciMn. 

The following powder is also a useful 
medicine in this complaint: take of red 
Bulphuret of mercury one scruple ; of 
burnt sponge in powder fifteen grains: 
mix them together. This powder is to 
be taken for one dose, an hour or two 
before breakfast, for a fortnight or three 
weeks. Tiie patient is then to abstain 
from medicine for a fortnight, at the 
end of which he n\ust return to the pow- 
der as before, and also take the calomel 
pill, made as above ; or a pill composed 
of from five to ten grains of the mercu- 
rial pill of the London Pharmacopoeia, 
according to the age and strength of the 
patient, and uccordiiig to its immediate 
effects on tlie bowels : for it should by 
no means be suffered to operate violently 
as a purge. 

Attention to the general health will 
be very necessary in this disease. If ge- 
neral debility be present, and the appe- 
tite bad, with other dyspeptic symp- 
toms, all flatulent and indigestible food 
must be, of course, avoided. 

BRONZE, a mixed metal innch used 
in casting statiies, &c. It consists of 
from 8 to 12 parts of tin with 100 of 
copper. 

Bronze also denotes a colour pre- 
pared to imitate bronze. See Brass- 
colour. 

BRONZING, the art of imitating 
bronze, which is done by covering the 
objects to be bronzed with copper dust 
or leaf, in the same manner as gold-le^f 
is applied in gilding. 

Jirooding, See Hatch I NO. 

BROOK, a little river, or small cur* 
rent, generally of clear water with a 
btony or pebbly bottom. It is distin- 
guished from a river by its shallow uess, 
and from its stream not being uniform, 
either in quantity, rapidity, or duration. 

Iirook~Ume. See Speedwell. 

BROOM, or Spariium^ in botany, a 
genus of plants containiug twenty-five 
species, chiefly natives of Barhary and 
the south of Europe; one common to 
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our own dry fields. The fbllowiag are 
cultivated : 

The Spartiumscopariunit or common 
broom, formerly employed mediciually 
under the name of Genhta, See below. 

The Junceum^ or Spanish broom, a 
beautiful flowering shrub. 

The RadialutrifOr Starry-broom. 

The Monosperuium. White-flowered, 
single-seeded broom. 

The SphcBTOcarpum. Yellow-flow- 
ered, single-seeded broom. 

The Scorpius, Scorpion broom. 

The Angulatum, Angular-braiiched 
broom. 

Spimsum. Prickly broom. 

The flower buds of many of these are, 
in some countries, pickled and eaten as 
capers. The branches are employed in 
iiiuking besoms, or brooms, and tanning 
leather ; the old wood furnishes the ca- 
binet-maker with beautiful materials 
for veneering ; the tender branches are 
sometimes mixed with hops for brew- 
ing ; and the macerated bark may bfe 
manufactured into cloth. 

The three first sorts are hardy ; the 
rest tender, especially when young. 
They may he all raised by seeds; but 
the double-blossomed are best propa- 
gated by layers and cuttings. 

The tops of the common broom are 
diuretic and cathartic ; the seeds are 
said to be emetic. The eftects of this 
plant have been very long known to the 
common people, and both Mead and 
Cullen found them useful in dropsy. 
The usual mode of exhibiting them is 
in the form of decoction, to be made 
by boiling one ounce of the green tops 
in a pint of water down to half a pint : 
two table spoonfuls to be given every 
hour till it operates by stool. It seldom 
fails to operate both by stool and urine ; 
and by repeated exhibition every day, 
or every second day, some dropsies have 
been cured. 

An extract has also been prepared 
from the tops of the common broom, 
which is said to be diuretic, but its 
efficacy is doubtful, and it is not there- 
fore, often employed ; ita dose is from 
half a drachm to one drachm, or more. 
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BR00M-GRASS» or Bromui^ n 
genus of plants containing thirty-thr^ 
species, twelve of which are indigenous 
to our own country, and the rest chiefly 
natives of Europe. 

The SecalinuSf or smooth rye broom- 
grass ; the fHoiliSf or soft broom-grass, 
lob-grass, or oat-grass ; and the piu- 
natust or spihed heath broom-grass, 
are the principal. The last is much 
relished by cattle of every description, 
but especially sheep and goats. Not- 
withstanding, the different species of 
broom-grass deserve rather the appella- 
tion of weeds, tothe extirpation of which 
the efforts of the farmer ought to be 
directed, particularly from corn fields. 

BROTH generally implies a liquor 
in which the flesh of aiiimais has been 
boiled ; but it is applied occasionally 
to other liquids ; such as barley-broth, 
&c. 

There are different opinions as to the 
real value of broth, as an article of diet; 
and wc know that some recent experi- 
ments upon dogs, have proved that a 
constant fond made of niitricious animal 
broth, and the animal not being suffered 
to eat any thing else, he soon became 
dropsical ; another dog who lived upon 
the fibrous parts of the animal matterdid 
well. Some physiologists have, therefore, 
concluded, that broth is not so nutritious 
us the fibres, or fibrous part of animal 
matter. But, however, although the 
experiments upon dogs may he decisive 
in regard to them, we cannot .by any 
means agree that they are so, if Hp|)litd 
to the mode of support for the human 
body. The dog, we know, has certain 
peculiarities in his digestive faculties, 
which are very different from tln^se of 
onr own : one is that of eating and di- 
gesting bone ; and alm«'>st all dogs 
which are permitted to choose their 
food, do so. We make liiese observa- 
tions, because some writers on diet have 
reprobated broths ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, we do not hesitate to aver, that a 
strong decoction of any animal food, 
which is itself proper for the use of man, 
affords a very valuable variety to the 
food of even persons in health ; and to 
the valetudinarian, and others, whose 
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stomachs cannot bear solid food, broths 
are indeed of primary im portaiice. B u t by 
broth, our readers must decidedly un- 
derstand that we do not mean any thing 
ill the shape of pot liquor, or other 
weak potation. One pound of the lean 
of animal food, boiled in three pints of 
water, with the cover of the vessel off, 
till it is reduced, after being strained, 
to a pint and a half, or less, will make 
very good broth, and such as, when 
used on suitable occasions, and with, 
or without baked b^pad, herbs for sea- 
soning, &c. will be found exceedingly 
iiutricioiis. When we mention pot- 
liquor, we by no means wish to speak 
with contempt of that article ; for if the 
pot liquor in which any fresh animal 
food has been cooked, be boiled down 
to one half its quantity, or less, there 
can be no doubt of its value us broth : 
our domestic economists would do well, 
therefore, to turn their attention to this 
subject. If the liquor, for instance, in 
whiciga leg of mutton has been boiled, 
be boiled away one half, or more, after 
removing the fat, an excellent broth 
will be the result. After all, our 
readers are not to suppose that we recom- 
mend broth to be takeiralways, and iti 
preference to more solid food ; by no 
'means. Variety of food, if properly cho- 
sen, is not only pleasant, but agreeable 
to the stomach, as well as to the palate, 
and more conducive to the support of 
the body ; for it is well known that the 
<‘onstant use of the best viands palls by 
repetition. 

Which aie the best broths deserves 
some consideration, particularly for 
the valetudinarian. Beef-broth, such 
as we liiive described under the article 
Bi:kf Tp:a, unquestionably holds the 
first place ; and next to that mutton 
broth ; veal br<)th, and chicken broth, 
are by no means so good ; they afford, 
however, a variety, and providefl they 
are not weak, will be sometimes 
of service, particularly where a strong 
inclination is evinced for them ; and al- 
though inclination is not in all instances 
tobe complied with, yet, in food, it is by 
no means to be wholly disregarded. 
Pork broth, notwithstanding it has 
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been recommended by ^omeof the facuU 
ty, is not good ; nor can any broth from 
fishy eels perhaps excepted» be spoken 
of with commendation, 

BRUISESy or eontusionsy should 
never be neglected* as alarming conse- 
quences may sometimes arise from them. 
Bruises received on the head* pit of the 
stomach, hip, or the knee, are the most 
dangerous. A violent inflammation in 
consequence of injured nerves, or the 
contusion of blood vessels, sometimes 
occasions the mortification of parts, 
which, if the accident be neglected for 
a day or two, or even for many hours, 
the most skilful treatment cannot re- 
trieve. The wisest course, therefore, 
is to take the advice of some experi- 
enced medical man. 

When the contusion is slight, fo- 
mentations with vinegar, or of goulard 
and water, repeatedly applied to the 
part, will generally relieve it ; but if it 
be of a more serious nature, a liniment, 
composed of two ounces of oli^ oil, 
and half an ounce of solution or sub- 
carbonate of ammonia ; or arquebusade 
water, may be frequently rubbed on the 
part. Tf, notwithstanding these applica- 
tions, the bruise is disposed to suppu- 
rate, poultices will then be necessary ; 
and the treatment must be the same as . 
under the article Abscgss, which see. 
Dr. Buchan recommendscataplasms of 
fresh cow-dung, to be applied to ihe 
violent contusions occasioned by blows, 
falls, bruises, &c. and he says that he 
never knew them fail to have a good 
effect. 

As soon as a violent bruise, or con- 
tusion, has been received, the safest 
course is to abstain immediately from 
animal food, and every kind of stimu- 
lating liquor. This alone may prevent 
the inflammation which might other- 
wise occur. See Inflammation. 

Bruise.^ in Houses. In severe 
bruises, bleed, and give a purgative, 
and foment the part, or apply a poul- 
tice ; should matter form, it is to be 
treated an abscess ; but if a hard 
callous bwelling remain, an attempt 
slioiild be made to disperse, it, liy rub- 
bing it well with some stimulating 
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embrocatioDji as: soap Hniuumt four 
oiinces ; solution of ammonia, one ounqct; 
mix them. Or^ camphor and oil of 
origanum, of each two drachms; of 
olive oil, two ounces; of solution of 
ammonia, oaeounce; mix them. Should 
these fail, recourse must be had to a 
blister. For bruises on the withers of a 
horse, see Back-galled. 

BRUISING beans, peas, or oats, for 
the feeding of horses or other animals, 
is a practice much to be recommended ; 
it having been found by experience, 
that feeding horses with bruised corn^ 
seven bushels will go at least as far as 
eight of the same quality given whole. 
This saving is at all times an object of 
importance, but more especially in 
tiiufs of scarcity. 

BRUNONIAN SYSTEM. The 
physiological and medical system of 
the lute Dr. John Brown, a Scotch 
physician, who published, about the 
year 17SO,. a work in Latin, which he 
called Elementa Medicime^ or Ele- 
ments of Medicine. An edition of this 
work in English, by the author, with 
notes by the late Dr. Beddoes, is par- 
ticularly deserving of the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Brown arranges all general dis- 
eases under two orders. Under one, 
which lie calls sthenic^ he places all 
those diseases which arise from too great 
action of the heart arteries, beyond, or 
above sound health ; — under the otlier, 
which he terms asthenic^ he arranges all 
those which arise from diminished ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, beneath, 
or uelow sound health. To these two 
orders of diseases Dr. Brown refers 
every general disease which affects the 
human frame. In the proper abstraction 
or application of certain powers which 
1 e calls stimulants^ (under which term 
not only medicines commonly so called, 
but heat, light, air, diet, the [lussions of 
the rnitid, and in short every thing, whe- 
ther mental or physical, having power 
or influence on the human frame, are 
comprehended,) depends the cure of 
every disease. Instead of a long list of 
medicaments usually kept as specifics 
for an infinity of diseases, of the same 
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order In fact, but under different nameSf 
and Renominated usually from some 
symptom 9 a small number only will ^ 
found to be necessary. Upon arriving 
at the bed-side of the patient^ the prac*« 
titioner has, according to Dr. Brown, 
only to ascertain to which order of dis- 
eases the complaint belong, ai^d having 
done this, his further skill is to be dis- 
played in the abstraction, or addition 
of stimulants, to effect a cure of the 
coLiplaiut : and this is the whole affair ! 

Dr. Brown calls that principle on 
which life depends, the excitability. 
The .action of the heart arteries, nerves, 
&C.&C. he calls the excitement. U pon the 
due administration of stimulants, such 
as food, the passions of the miud, he. 
will the excitement be kept up, and an 
undue increase of the excitability be 
prevented. By too great excitement, 
weakness is induced, by exhausting the 
excitability ; so when the exciting pow- 
ers, or stiiiiulanU, are withheld, weak- 
ness is also induced, by permitting the 
•‘Xcitability to accumulate : the former 
he calls indirect debility ; the latter di- 
rect debility. 

These are the outlines of Dr. Brown’s 
system ; and although it cannot be con- 
sidered by any means a perfect one, we 
can have no hesitation in saying, that it 
is by far the best which has yet appear- 
ed. Some modifications of it have been 
attempted by several physiologists, but 
not with that success which could be 
wished. Dr. Darwin in his Zounomia, 
approaches near to it : indeed, we can 
scarcely consider Darwin’s but as the 
bame system, witli a new set of terms. 

The simplicity of Brown’s system, is 
admitted to be one of its chief reconi- 
mcudatioiis ; iiud although few medical 
men seem willing to acknowledge it, 
there is certainly a disposition, even 
amongst them, tacitly to admit, that 
in general diseases there aie but two 
orders ; one arising from what is com- 
monly called an inflammatory, or as 
Brown has it, sthenic diathesis of the 
system, the other from debility, or as- 
tlicnic diathesis. The cure of tlie for- 
mer, consisting in blood-letting, pur- 
ging, and otlier cvacnants, ^id the 
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avoiding of food, or at least food of a 
stimulating kind ; and the cure of the 
latter consisting in the administration 
of stimulating medicines, in avoiding 
all debilitatHig evacuations, and in the 
use of nourishing food, particularly of 
the animal kind. 

If Dr. Brown, therefore, has not dis- 
covered the true theory of medicine, 
he has, we think, demonstrated the 
method by which it ma\' be attained ; 
we cannot doubt that, with this theory 
for our guide, medicine has made, and 
is making rapid advances to that state 
of simplicity, in which it is desirable to 
find it, and by which the knowledge 
of the art of healings and the more im- 
portant one, the prevention of dis- 
ease, may be attained by all, and be 
taught as a regular branch of educa* 
tion in our schools. Till this is the ease, 
the public mubt be content to be occa- 
sionally imposed upon by pretenders 
to the art, and by the disgusting arti- 
fices of^quacks. We shall do our ut- 
most ill this work, to divest medicine 
of all unnecessary pretension and mys- 
tery, and quackery, as much as possi- 
ble, of its harm. 

BRUSH, a domestic implement, 
consisting generally of a collection of 
hairs, or bristles, fastened in a frame of 
wood, bone, or ivory, with or without 
a handle, and used for various pur- 
poses. Latterly, however, brushes are 
not only made in part, with split whale- 
bone instead of hairs, but some are 
wholly composed of this material, the 
only objection to which is, that it wears 
out much sooner than bristles. 

FlcJi-brushy'An instrument fiequent- 
ly employed for increasing the circula- 
tion of the fluids in languid habits, 
especially in paralytic and rheumatic 
cases, in order to relieve ))ain and un- 
e-isiness of the skin. Tlie simple and 
useful operation of friction, may, how- 
ever, be performed with equal care, 
and more attention to cleanliness, by a 
piece of flannel, than by a flesh brush, 
because the perspirable matter ad- 
hering to the brush, iathen spread from^ 
one part of the bodj'^ to another ; 
whereas, flannel may be frequently 
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turned, aad afterwards washed as often 
a» is necessary. 

Stomach-brushy a curious instrument 
which excited considerable attention 
about the middle of the last century, 
but which has never been mush used ; 
nor can we say a f^reat deal in its favour. 

Tootli-brushy a brush used for the 
purpose of cleansing the teeth. Some 
medical men disapprove of the use of 
tooth-brushes, whilst others as strongly 
recommend them ; a towel or other 
cloth, will sometimes cleanse the teeth 
tolerably well, but as the interstices 
cannot be cleaned by such means, and 
as moderate friction of the gums con- 
tributes to their health, the use of a 
brush must be manifestly advantageous. 
Certain it is, that the teeth ought, by 
by some process to be cleaned every 
day, and upon the whole, we know of 
no better assistant for the purpose than 
a brush. See Tooth-powder and 
Teeth. 

We mention here the hair^hrush, and 
nail-brush, as useful appendages in 
that system of cleanliness, upon which 
the health and well-being of the body 
in a great measure depend, and which 
gives to the exterior appearance a per- 
petual letter of recommendation. 

BRUTE, a general name for all 
animals except mankind. Among 
brutes, thv> moil key kind bears the near- 
est reseniblaure to man, both in exter- 
nal shape, and internal structure, but 
mme in tiie former than in the latter. 
Amoiinst the monkey tribe, the orayt 
oufantr is the nearest approach to man. 
The structure and economy of brutes 
nre the objects of what are railed COM- 
PAKATIVK AN tTOMY. See that article. 

It is not easy to deline tlie essential 
charactfM'istirs of brutes, by which they 
may be distinguished from man, ex- 
cept as IQ fheir exteiior appearance. 
Ilrre indeed, the distinction is striking 
and manifest. 

Notwitlistaiiding some pliilo'-ophers 
have attemt>ted tocliaw a line betvveen 
the conduct of brutes and man, by de- 
nonmiaiing that which impels the for- 
mer instinct, and the latter reason ; we 
think, fioin numerous facts which are 
fits 
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constantly presented to us, in the cont* 
duct of animals under our immediate 
cognizance, that they all reason more 
or less, and that the iutellectual differ- 
ence between man and brutes, consists 
principally in degree. The degree is un- 
doubtedly great ; but brutes not being 
endowed with the faculty of communi- 
catiug their thoughts by speech to us, 
the probability is, that they know more 
than they can show. 

That brutes possess reflection and 
sentiment, and are susceptible of the 
kindly, as well as the irascible passions, 
independent of sexual attachment, and 
affection for their }oui)g, is evident 
from numerous instances daily ob- 
servable ill different animals, particu- 
darly the dog. Of those and other seu- 
timents, such as pride, and even a 
sense of glory the elephant exhibits 
proofs equally surprising and indubi- 
table. 

Nothing, therefore, can be a greater 
reproach to man, than cruelty towards 
those dumb and helpless animals, 
which, in numerous instances, con- 
tribute not only to his very existence, 
but to his conveniences, his pleasures, 
and amusements ; and which, in general, 
return kind usage with fidelity. . An 
inculcation of humanity to the brute 
creation, ought to form, as it already 
does, ill well-regulated families, and se- 
minaries, a part of the education of 
every individual : the transition from 
cruelty towards brutos, to that, of our 
own species, is t'a^tly made. lie who 
is <Jeiioierit in ttiidei ness for the one, 
will not often be foiind overflowing in 
bc-nevnliMK e for tJie other. 

BRYONY, or Hri/onia, a genus of 
plants containing nineteen species, two 
of which are natives of our own coun- 
try. 

The Bryonia alba, or dioica, white 
bryony, or wild- vine, is found in our 
hedges, with yellowish green flowers, 
red berries, and palmate leaves. The 
stem is seven yards in length. The 
root is perennial, large, often u foot in 
circumference. It has a very nauseous 
biting taste, and disagreeable smell. 
It was formerly given in dropsies, but 
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b little used in modern practice. Extern 
nally, the fresh root has been employed 
in cataplasms, in the cure of hard and 
cedematous tumours, in stagnations of 
blood from external injuries, and in 
ischiadic and other rheumatic pains. 

Decoctions made with one pound of 
the fresh root are said to be the best 
purgatives for horned cattle. 

The Tamus communis^ or black bry- 
ony, is also indigenous to this country. 
It nas a large root sending forth several 
stems, with large heart-shaped dark 
green leaves, greenish Oowers, and red 
berries. Its root is like the white bry- 
ony, acrid and stimulating* 

The following exotic species merit 
cultivation on account of their beauti- 
ful: appearance when full of fruit ; the 
ji/ricana, tlie racemosa, the cre/ico, and 
the variegata^ or American bryony. 

BUCK-BEAN, ot menyantnes^ a 
genus of plants comprising five species, 
one a native of the Cape ; two of In- 
dia ; two of Europe, and found on the 
river banks, or in the marshes of our 
own country. The following are the 
chief : 

The trifoliate^ or marsh trefoil, water 
trefoil, marsh cleaver, or trefoil buck- 
bean, grows in moist marshy places, in 
many parts of Britain, and its very beau- 
tiful flowers appear in June and July. 

The leaves of this plant have a faint, 
disagreeable odour, and an intensely 
bitter, nauseous taste, which is extract- 
ed by infusion in water ; and on this 
account they have been recommended 
as a substitute for hops. 

Buck-bean is tonic, diuretic, and 
purgative. It has been used with 
seeming benefit in remittent and inter- 
mittent fevers, rheumatism, arthritic 
aflections, and in cachetic and cuta- 
neous diseases. In large doses, it is 
apt to excite vomiting. The dose of 
the dried leaves in powder, is from one 
scruple to a drachm i or of an infusion, 
made with half an ounce of the dried 
leaves, in half a pint of boiling water, 
from one fluidounce, to one and a half, 
three or four times a day. It is advisable 
to add some aromatic^ such as cloves, 
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cionamon, or ginger, to toese different 
preparations. 

The nymphcBoideSt or fringed bucK- 
bean, or lesser yellow water-lily, grows 
in large ditches, and slow streams. Its 
fine yellow blossoms appear in July 
and August. 

The crutata, a native of the East In- 
dies. 

Buck^s-hom. See Plantain. 
BUCKTHORN, or rAumnur, a ge- 
nus of shrubs containing thirty-two 
species, scattered over the globe ; two 
indigenous to our own country. Of 
the^e some are spinous, some prickly, 
and some are unarmed. The follow- 
ing are cultivated. 

The catharticutf spina cervina, or 
purging buckthorn. The stem strong, 
wood, twelve or fourteen feet high ; 
the bark of the young shoots, a smooth 
greyish brown, of the older, darker and 
rougher. It grows in woods, hedges, 
and near brooks ; and flowers in May 
and June. The flowers come from 
the same buds as the leaves, and fre- 
quently, but not always, they are male 
and female upon different plants. The 
fruit is a small, round, black, /bur- 
seeded berry, about the size of a pea, 
compressed on one side. The odour of 
these berries is faint and unpleasant ; 
the taste bitterish, acrid, and nauseous. 
They are very succulent, and yield by 
expression, a deep green juice, or a 
purple juice if they be gathered late 
in tiie autumn. It is found in various 
parts of England. 

The bark is emetic ; the berries, or 
their expressed juice, are briskly ca- 
thartic, but their operation is not the 
most agreeable. They were formerly 
much used as a hydragogue purgative,, 
but are now seldom prescribe. The 
dose of the recent berries is one scru- 
ple; of the expressed juice, one fluid- 
ounce, or one drachm of the dried ber- 
ries. 

Syrup of buckthorn is made thus : 
Take of tlie fresh juice of huckthorn 
berries, four pints ; ginger-root sliced, 
allspice bi uised, of each half an ounce ; 
refined sugar three pounds and a half. 
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Set apart the juice for three daySy tiat 
the faeces may subside, and strain it* 
To a pint of the clear juice, add the. 
giuger-root and allspice ; then macerate 
ill a gentle heat for four hours, and 
strain. Boil down the remainder of 
the juice to one pint and a half, mix 
the liquors and add the sugar, gently 
boiling the whole afterwards to a proper 
consistence. Some persons will use 
raw sugar instead of the refined : we 
believe it is equally, if not more effica* 
cious. 

Syrup of buckthorn is a brisk ca- 
thartic, but from the unpleasantness of 
its operation, it is not often used, ex- 
cept by the common people, and as a 
horse medicine. The dose is from half 
to one fluidounce, drinking freely of 
tepid demulcents during its operation. 

' It is used in horse medicines princi- 
pally as a medium for making purging 
powders, and other drugs, into balls. 

The wood of this shrub is one of the 
finest for turnery produced in this 
climate; it sometimes grows to a size 
of six or eij^ht inches in diameter. 
From the juice of the unripe berries, 
wi‘lh the addition of alum, a yellow; 
and from the ripe berries, a fine green 
colour is obtained. Sap gref.n is 
made from this juice. See colours. 
The French miniature painters obtain 
also a delicate and highly-prized green 
from the berries, which they call ver- 
devissa. 

There is another variety of this spe- 
cies which is a lower shrub, and hence 
•denominated dwarf buckthorn. 

The frauguiat alder buckthorn, or 
black alder, is an upright tree, branchy, 
and about twelve feet high ; the flowers 
appear in June; the berries ripen in 
September. A native of our own woods. 
Although it produces dyeing matter 
both from the bark and berries, it is 
not equal in any respect to the first 
mentioned buckthorn Decoctions, how- 
ever, of the bark of this tree in table- 
beer, are very certain and brisk pur- 
gatives in dropsies, or constipations of 
the bowels of cattle. 

The colubrinuft or pubescent buck- 
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thorn. A native of America, and the 
^est Indies. 

The alatemust or common alatemus ; 
a shrub unarmed, with dicecous flow- 
ers. There is a variety with alternate 
shining evergreen leaves. A native of 
thesouth of Europe. The fresh branches, 
or young shoots, produce a good yel- 
low dye. There are also other varieties 
with variegated leaves, or striped, called 
(in the former case) blooched phyllyrea 
by the nurserymen, and in the latter, 
gold or silver-striped alaternus, accord- 
ingto the colour. 

The infeetorioKs^ or narrow-leaved 
buckthorn ; an evergreen plant, indi- 
genous to the south of Europe. 

There are various other species enu- 
merated by many botanists, as belong<* 
ing to this genus, and especially pal- 
myras (Christ’s thorn,) lotus, jujuba, 
spina Christi ; 1>ut as these have a 
drupe with a one or two-celled nut, 
instead of a berry, they arc jujubes, 
rather than buckthorns. 

Ail the above-named species of the 
buckthorn may be increased either by 
seeds, lavers, or cuttings. 

BUCKTHORN-SEA, or hippo- 
pha ?9 in botany, a genus of shrubs con- 
taining two species, as follow : 

The rahmnoides, with lanceolate 
leaves, the stem shrubby with a dark 
brown bark, branching irregularly 
eight or ten feet high. It flowers in 
June or July. Theberries a fine red, 
ripen late in autumn. 

The Canadensis^ with ovate leaves, 
silvery beneath : a native of Canada, 
ana about the size of the former. 

The first species is eaten by goats, 
sheep, and horses, but refused by cows. 
It may be raised from seeds, but more 
expeditiously by planting layers, or 
,iropa<piting it from the very abundant 
spreading roots. Of the second no suf- 
ficient trial has been made. 

BUCK^WHEAT, Brank, or poly- 
gonum fagopyrum^ was first introdu- 
ced into Europe from Asia, about the 
end of the 15th century. It rises with 
an upright smooth branchy stem, from 
about a foot to half a yard high ; its 
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leaveft are heart-arrow^sbaped ; the 
branches terminated by clusters of whit* 
ish dowers ; the seeds with even angles. 

Buck-wheat may be cultivated with 
-advantage, in various ways. It will 
grow on most sorts of soils, provided 
they be sufficiently dry, and tolerably 
fertile; but it enswers best on those of 
the thinner and sandy kind. Although 
it is yet very little known to farmers in 
general, it has numerous excellencies. 
It is said to be as valuable as barley, and 
where it is known, it sells at the same 
price ; it also equals it for fattening 
hogs and poultry. For sowing with 
grass seeds it is the best of all crops, as 
it gives them the same shelter as barley 
or oats, without robbing or exhausting 
the land. In the preparation of the 
land it is less difficult than many other 
plants. It is best to plough and har- 
row the lond well in April, for the re- 
ception of the crop in the following 
month, or later ; a fine clean state of 
tilth being the best, as grass seeds are 
most commonly sown with it. 

The pro(M)rtion of seed that is neces* 
«nry for a crop of this sort, is about a 
bushel to the acre. It may be sown at 
diflerent times in the spring and sum- 
mer season; as in May, about the end 
of June, or beginningof July. Tt being 
a tender plant in its early growth, it 
ahould never be sown so early as to be 
in danger of frosts. It is generally 
sown broad-cast, and well harrowed in. 

As this kind of crop usually rovers 
the ground well, much attention to its 
culture^ after being sown, is not neces- 
sory. 

The crop is either suffered to remain 
for seed, cut and used green for cattle, 
or ploughed under as manure. Its usual 
produce is from four, or five, to seven 
sacks per acre. If the grain be ground 
it affords a white flour. In feeding cat- 
tle it may be mown twice in the sum- 
mer. If given green to cows it is said 
to increase their milk very considerably; 
and if to hogs, it produces an inebria- 
ting effect upon them* 

It is strongly recommended as a crop 
after tares, and as preparatory to wheats 
There is no doubt where barley, or other 
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spring corn, caqnot be put in suffi- 
ciently early, that the culture of this 
plant may be adopted with great advan- 
tage. 

In harvesting it is apt to shed ; of 
course when ripe, it is 1best to cut it 
while the dew is upon it, and leave it to 
dry in the fields In some cases, it should 
likewise be carted in the dew for the 
same reason. It ripens generally about 
the latter end of September. 

There is a variety of this grain known 
under the name of Siberian buck- 
wheat, which appears to possess consi- 
derable advantages over the former. 

The utility of buck wheat as a fari- 
naceous food for man has not been 
yet clearly established. But there is 
little doubt that it is equal, if not supe- 
rior, to oats for horses ; and that for fat- 
tening hogs and poultry it is peculiarly 
excellent; for, although the green plant 
will intoxicate the hog, the seeds pro- 
duce no such effects on him. But it Is , 
said, tliat sheep feeding upon this vege- 
table become unhealthy ; it is, never- 
theless, relished by cows and goats. 

Buck-wheat, the climbing, black 
bindweed, or climbing snakeweed, or 
Poli/gonum cojwoivulus, a native vege- 
table, growing about corn fields, gar- 
dens, and hedges; and flowering in 
June and July. Its seeds aresaid to be 
as good us those of the two preceding. 
But its stalks are creeping, and, there- 
fore, it is not calculated for field cul- 
ture ; although it is a hardy plant and 
bears cold better than the exotics before 
mentioned. 

BUO, in botany, the winter recep- 
tacle of leaves and flowers, on the stems 
and branches of trees, and covered with 
scales, or with a resinous varnish, to 
protect its contents from the winter 
cold. Most plants in cold countries, 
but scarcely any in hot climates, have 
buds. The bud is formed at the bottom 
of the interior side of the leaf-stalk, and 
when the leaf has effected all its offices 
of vegetation it falls off and leaves the 
bud naked. This happens to most de- 
enduous trees and shrubs, sooner or later, 
in the summer and autumOf but not to 
evergreens till the spring. 
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' “ A9 plants are supposed to be*? a 
striking analogy to animals* thay may 
not improperly be reckoned both vivipa- 
rous and oviparous : the seeds being 
considered as the egg* andtlie bud as the 
living foetus* or infant plant* which re^ 
news the species as certainly as the s^ed ; 
each bud containing in itself the nidi* 
ments of the plant* and would* if sepa- 
rated from its parent vegetable* become* 
under suitable management* in all re- 
spects similar to it. 

Such is the wonderful fertility of na- 
ture* that Linn jsua made a calculation* 
from which it appears* that in a trunk 
scarcely exceeding a span in breadth* 
ten thousand buds may be produced. 
How great then must be the number 
of plants which may be raised from oae 
large tree ! See Leaves. 

BU DDING* or Inoculation of vege- 
tables* particularly fruit-trees. This 
consists in inserting the bn^of one spe- 
cies of a plant into the stock of another 
species* both being of the same genus. 

The proper season for this process is 
from the middle of June till the middle 
of August* according to the state of 
the season, and the particular sort of 
trees to be increased : the exact period, 
however, may be easily ascertained by 
trying whether the buds may be easily 
separated from the wood. The rule 
commonly attended to upon this sub- 
ject, is to examine whether the buds are 
formed at the extremity of the same 
year’s shoots, which is a sign of their 
having completed their vernal growth. 
The first sort commonly inoculated is 
the apricot, and the last the orange-tree, 
which should never be touched till the 
middle of August. In performing the 
operation choice should be made of 
cloudy weather : for, when it is per- 
formed ill the middle of the day in very 
hot weather* and a bright sky* the shoots 
perspire so fast as to leave the buds des- 
titute of moisture ; nor should the cuU 
tings be taken off from the treea long 
before they are used. If they are 
brought from any considerable distance 
the leaves should be cut off* but all the 
foot stalks left, and then be wrapped up 
in net moss, and put into a tin box to 
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asclude the exteroal air^ It m 

improper practice to throw the cutliiige 
into water* as the buds become thereby 
so saturate with moisture that th^ 
have no longer any power of imbibing 
the sap of the stock, and hence often 
disappoint the operator’s expectation. 

Budding is practised upon all the 
tribe of fruit-trees with drupes* or stone 
fruits : as nectarines* peaches* apricots* 
plums, and cherries* It is also fre- 
quently applied to oranges and jas- 
mines ; and upon the whole, for such 
kinds of trees, is generally preferable 
to simple grafting or inarching. It may 
also be adopted on wall pear-trees with 
advantage. 

The mode of budding is as follows - 
Having taken off the cutting from the 
tree to be propagated* choose a smooth 
part of the stock about five or six in- 
ches above the surface* if designed for 
dwarfs ; but if for standards* aoout six 
feet above the surface; then with a knife 
make a horizontal cut across the rind 
of the stock* and from the middle of 
that cut make a slit downwards* about 
two inches in length* so that it may be 
in the form of a T ; but be careful not 
to cut too deep lest you wound the 
stock ; then* having divided the leaf 
from the bud* with the foot stalk re- 
maining* make a cross cut about half 
an inch below the eye, and slit off the 
bud with part of the wood to it ; this 
done* with your knife pull off that part 
of the wood which was taken with the 
bud* observing whether the eye of the 
bud be left to it or not : for all those 
btids which lose their eyos in stripping 
are worth nothing : tiieii, having gently 
raised the bark of the stock with the 
flat Side of your penknife, clear to the 
wood, thrust in the bud, observing to 
place it smooth between the rind and 
the wood of the stock, and cutting off 
any part of the rind appertaining to the 
bud* that may be too long for the slit 
in the stock. Having exactly fitted the 
bud to the stalk, tie them closely round 
with bass-mat, beginning at the under 
part of the slit and proceeding to the 
top, taking eare not to bind round the 
eve of the bud* which must be left open. 
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Whim th^bud hat been itioculated three 
weeks or a months if fresh and plamp^ 
it has certainly joined ; at this timet 
thereforct loosen the ^nda^^t which if 
it be not done soon will iojurCt if not 
destroyt the bud. The March follow- 
ing cut off the stock obliquelvt about 
three inches above the bud, and to what 
is left fasten the shoot which proceeds 
from the bud ; but this must continue 
no longer than one year ; after which 
the stuck must be cut off close above 
the bud. 

The above is the usual manner in 
which budding has been generally per- 
formed ; but b}' some recent experi- 
ments of the Rev. Mr. Swatne, it ap- 
pears, that instead of the longitudinal 
incision in the bark being made down- 
wards, it ought to be made upwards^ 
so that the form of the whole incision 
in the bark will be that of the letter T 
reversed thus : for, although it was 
formerly supposed that the sap ascended 
in the vessels of the bark, and between 
that and the wood ; it is now ascertained 
that it descends in those vessels ; the 
reason of the better success of this new 
method of leading the bud upwards to 
itb position instead of downwards, the 
usual method, is obvious : the bud in 
the superior position receiving an im- 
mediate and plentiful supply of sap 
which is denied to it by the cross cut, 
obstructing and diverting the invigora- 
ting fluid from the inferior situation : we 
think this a very manifest improvement 
in the art of budding, and, therefore, 
most strongly recommend its adoption. 

JUJDDLEIA. In botany a genus 
enntnining eleven species, mostly natives 
of the Cape, the East and West Indies. 

The most beautiful is the globosa^ a 
native of Chili, shrubby with lanceolate 
leaves, pointed, and underneath downy 
white ; with orange-coloured flowei-s. 
It may be sufliciently hardened, by de- 
grees, to bear the cold of our winters ; 
it is an ornamental shrub, and may be 
propagated by suckers. 

BUFFALO, or Bos bubaluSf a spe- 
cies of the ox, of which there are seve- 
ral varieties. See Ox* 
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BUG, in entomology, a tpeciet o# 
the cimeXf too well known to need any 
description. 

The following mixture is the most 
effectual for the destruction of the 
housebug, or cimex lectuarius : take of 
corrosive sublimate half an ounce ; of 
lard six ounces. The sublimate should 
be first rubbed extremely fine in a mar- 
ble mortar, adding a few drops of lin- 
seed oil, till its particles are minutely 
divided. The lard should then be ad- 
ded by little and little, till the whole 
is well mixed ; and, lastly, as much 
more oil as will make the mixture of 
the consistence of a very thick paint. 
The bedstead is then to be taken to 
pieces, brushed in the joints, or what is 
better, the joints should be plunged 
into boiling water, afterwards scrubbed 
with a brush, and, after they are dry, 
some of the ointment is to be applied 
with a small brush toevery place in which 
a bug can possibly be concealed. If 
every bedstead in a house, infested by 
bugs, were only taken down once a year, 
well washed with boiling water in the 
joints, and other crevices, and afterwards 
anointed with this mixture, few pec- 
sons would have to complain of the 
annoyance of bugs. It is a disagreeable 
office, but masters of families should 
superintend the process of destroying 
bugs themselves : were this superinteu- 
dance universal, the mode here recom- 
mended adopted, and not left to the 
carelessness of servants, we should not 
have occasion to witness, as we too often 
do, the loathsome presence of this an- 
noying insect. 

If, as is sometimes the case, bugs 
liave insinuated themselves behind the 
paper of the room, we know of no effec- 
tual remedy for them there, but to strip 
the paper entirely off, and wash the 
walls repeatedly, with a mixture of 
quick-lime and water at suitable iuter- 
vals, without any size whatever. 

When an application is desirable for^ 
the /umiture of a bed, without {pro- 
ducing much stain, the following 
may answer for the destruction 
bugs ; but if proper attention be peid 
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to the bedstead this application can he 
scarcely necessary : it is rather a recipe 
for sloth. 

Take of rectified spirits of wine half 
a pint ; spirits of turpentine half a pint ; 
mix them together, and crumble into 
the mixture half an ounce of camphor.; 
when it is dissolved shake the whole 
well together. It may be applied to the 
furniture with a sponge or brush : care 
must be taken not to use tliis mixture 
in the neighbourhood of a candle ; for 
it will very soon take fire. 

We may just add, that there is no 
easier wav of killing these troublesome 
insects when taken on the bed than by 
drowning them in urine. 

BUG LOSS, or Anchusa officinalis^ 
is a rough plant greatly resembling bo* 
rage, and differing from it chiefly in 
the leaves being narrow, less prickly, 
not wrinkled, and in colour bluish 
green. It grows wild on wastes in the 
south of Europe, and is cultivated with 
us in gardens ; flowers from June to 
the end of summer. It is nearly simi* 
lar to borage in its medicinal qualities, 
as well as in its external form. 

BUGULE, middle Consound up- 
right Bugloss, or Ajuga pyramidalis^ is 
alow perennial plant, found wild in 
woods and moist meadows, and flowers 
in May. 

The leaves are mildly astringent; and 
the roots are considerably so, as it ap- 
pears by their giving a black colour 
with sulphate of iron. 

BUILDING, a fabric erected by 
art, either for devotion, magnificence, 
or domestic accommodation. The term 
building is also used for the art of con- 
structing and raising edifices ; in which 
sense, it comprehends as well the ex- 
penses as the invention and execution 
of the design. It is in this last accep- 
tation which we here propose to consi- 
der itv 

I Modem buildings are, in many re- 
spects more con^modious and also more 
Veauflfnl than those of former times, 
most of which were dark, low, and ill- 
contrived. A variety of statutes have 
been passed from time to time for the 
regulation of buildings. . F or the regu- 
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lation of building within the Bills of 
Mortality, and in other specified places^ 
an act was passed in the year 1774 
which repeals and amends several for- 
mer acts for the same purpose. By this 
act buildings are divid^ into seven 
pates or classes, for the purpose of sub- 
jecting tliem to various regulations re* 
spectiug the thickness of walls» bte . ; 
end district surveyors are appointed to 
see the rules and regulations of this act 
properly complied with. 

Before any building is begun to be 
erected, the master workman is bound 
to give twenty-four hours* notice to the 
surveyor, who is to attend and view the 
building, and enforce the observance 
of the act. The fees to be paid by the 
builder to the surveyor, are, for a build- 
ing of the first rate, 3/. IOj. ; and for 
an alteration or addition ll, 15e* : for a 
building of the second rate 3/. 3s. ; and 
for an alteration l/. 10s. ; for the third 
rate 2/. 10s. ; and 1/. 5s. ; and for a 
fourth rate 1/. Is. ; and 15s. 

In the practice of this art, in order to 
prevent much trouble, as well, perhaps, 
as expense, a plan or model of the in- 
tended building is most desirable to be 
had, and its conveniences and inconve- 
niences should be particularly studied 
before the building is begun, so that 
they may be obviated, and any future 
alteration rendered unnecessary. A mo- 
del is superior to a plan : as many per- 
sons cannot comprehend the latter with- 
out difficulty, nor sometimes even at all. 

If the workmanship be agreed upon 
in the gross, to obviate any possibility 
of disagreement, you can scarcely be 
too minute in having the dimensions of 
the walls, wood- work, and plastering 
of every kind accurately specified. For 
want of this, disputes too often happen ; 
end it is to be lamented that unprinci- 
pled workmen will often take advantage 
of indefinite expressions in an agree- 
ment, to avoid doing that which they 
are in reason and justice bound to do. 

Buildings intended solely for utility 
ought, in every part, to correspond with 
that design. On the other hand, in 
works merely forornagient, beauty alone 
ought to be regarded. But in ttruc- 
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tures of a mixed nature» the qualities 
of usefulness and agret*able effect ought 
to 1)0 properly combined. The situa- 
tion of a building is of no trifling mo- 
ment. Regard ought to be had to the 
quality, temperature, and salubrity of 
the air, the conveniences of water, fuel, 
carriage, &c., and also the agreeableness 
of the prospect. A dwelling-^ouse ought 
never to be erected in or near marsnea 
or fens, nor on a boggy soil ; nor too 
close to the banks of a river, unless it 
stand on a rising ground at the north- 
west side of the bank ; nor should it be 
built near stagnant water. The chief 
rooms, studies, libraries, &c. should 
lie towards the east ; offices which re- 
quire but little heat, as kitchens, brew- 
housPH, &c. to the south ; those which 
require a cool fresh air, as cellars, pan- 
tries, granaries, &c. to the north : as 
also galleries for paintings, museums, 
icc, which require a steady light. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans generally 
placed the front of their houses to the 
south, but the modern Italians vary this 
rule. Indeed, in this matter, regard 
must still be had to the country and 
climate ; each being obliged to provide 
against its res^iective i neon veil leiices ; 
80 that a good parlour in Egypt might 
make a good cellar in England. 

The materials for building are of no 
trifling consideration. Massive build- 
ings, such as churches, chapels, prisons, 
bridges, &c. are, beyond a doubt, the 
best and most durable if composed of 
stone. And dwelling-houses, if stone, 
such as is obtained near the city of fiath, 
and of which that city is almost whol y 
built, could be obtained, are very good 
when erected with such a material ; but, 
we think, good hard bricks are, upon 
the whole, as good as, if not preferable 
to, any other material whatever for the 
erection of dwelling houses, provided 
the walla be made of a suitable thick- 
ness. Our reasons for preferring bricke 
and Bath stone in these structures if, 
that they are both bad conductors of 
heat ; and in the climate of Great Bri- 
taiii the warmth of houses is of much 
importance. The poor in many parte 
of the island constraci the walbcf their 
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cottages wholly of earth or clay ttilxed 
with straw; such wallSt if kept dry, 
render them much warmer than houses 
built of stone, particularly if the stone 
be of a solid compact kind. 

Lastly, the mortar for buiding should 
be of the best kind ; but as we shall 
treat of this under mortab, we now 
merely refer our readers to that article. 

Building in Pise, a method of 
building strong and durable houses, 
with no other materials than earth. It 
has been practised for ages in the south 
of France, and it oppeared to be at- 
tended with so many advantages that 
several gentlemen of England made 
trial of it. The result of their experi- 
ments has rendered them anxious to 
extend the knowledge and practice of 
the art. 

Pise is a very simple operation. It 
consists merely in compressing earth in 
moulds or cases. But it must not, 
therefore, be confounded with the mi- 
seiobU mode of building with clay, or 
mud mixed with strawy as practised 
throughout Ireland ; nor with the still 
better method adopted in some districts 
of Great Britain, which, in some re- 
spects, approaches near to buildings in 
pise, the use of the mould for the earth 
excepted. 

For the construction of the mou/d, 
take several plunks, each ten feet long, 
of light wood, ill order that they may 
be easy to handle : deal is the best. 
Let them be ploughed and tongued, or 
jointed close, planed on both sides, and 
fastened together with four strong led- 
ges, or battens on each side ; the mould 
must be made two feet nine inches in 
height ; and two handles should be 
fixed on each side. The head of the 
mould, which serves to form the an- 
gle of the building, must be made of 
two pieces, joined at the sides ; its 
breadth eighteen inches, and height 
three feet. The width of the mould 
diminishes gradually to the top, in order 
that the wall may diminish in the same 
degree. All the boards should be at 
least an inch thick. For the comple* 
fion of this mould it is also neceasaiy 
that there should be four jeists, each 
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tdOQt Uiree feet six ittches long» three 
inches and a half broad, and three in* 
ches thick : on the broad part must be 
made two mortices, one at each end re- 
spectively, ten inches and a half long, 
and full an inch wide, so that the inter- 
val between them may be fourteen in- 
ches. Eight posts are also necessary 
to he fixed into the mortices of the 
joists. They should exceed the height 
of the mould by eighteen inches ; they 
must, therefore, be about five feet long, 
including their tenons, (which should 
be six inches in Ungth) and three by 
four inches thick. There roust be also 
as many wedges as posts, in order to 
keep them tight in the mortices of the 
joists, and close to the sides of the wall. 
There should also be a gauge to deter- 
mine the width of the mould above, and 
to regulate the diminution of the wall. 
A small cord is also necessary to make 
several turns round the heads of the op- 
posite posts respectively, with sticks to 
wind them round, in order to hold the 
posts tight together. 

Such is the process of forming the 
mould. In taking it to pieces the cords 
must be loosened, the w^ges taken out, 
and the posts, moulds, and joists re- 
moved, to be refixed for the next ope- 
ration. 

The method of working with the 
mould is as follows. The foundation 
must be of masonry, eighteen inches 
thick, and may be raised to a foot or 
eighteen inches abovcthe ground ; which 
is necessary to secure the walls from 
moisture or splash. Mark upon them 
the distances at which the joints are to 
be set for receiving the mould : which 
should be three feet each from centre to 
centre of the joists. This will leave six 
inches at each end, which will serve to 
lengthen the mould at the corner of the 
house. After having set the joists in 
their places, the masonry must be raised 
between them, six inches higher than 
the upper side of the joists. Raise tlie 
mould immediately on the masonry, as 
described, placing it over one of the 
corners of the wall. The head of the 
mould placed at the corner, should have 
eighteen inches in breadth at the bot- 
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tom, and only seventeen inches flmd a 
half at the top. Thus the sides of the 
mould will incline towards each other, 
and produce the necessary diminution. 
The wedges must then be driven in, 
the posts well fixed by cords, and the 
head of the mould secured by iron pins. 

A workman should be placed in each 
of the three divisions of the mould, 
the best of whom should stand at the 
corner. He is to direct the work of 
the otliers, and, by occasionally apply- 
ing a plumb-rule, to take care that the 
mould does not swerve from its upright 
position. The earth must be supplied 
in small quantities to the workmen in 
the mould, who, after having spread it 
with their feet, begin to press it with 
the rammer. As much as will cover 
the bottom to the thickness of three or 
four inches will be quite sufficient at a 
time. Upon the proper ramming of the 
earth does the stability of this kind of 
building principally depend. To in- 
crease the stren^h of the building it is 
usual to spread, every six inches high, a 
layer of mortar near the head. Care 
must be taken that no fresh earth be 
received into the mould till the first 
layer is well beaten. When, by thus 
laying on repeated layers, the mould is 
full, it may be taken to pieces, and 
the earth which it contained will re- 
main firm and upright, about nine 
feet in length, and two feet and a half 
in height. The mould may then be 
placed for another length. By the mode 
of joining the different lengths, no joints 
are left in this work : for as the mould 
is open at one end, unless the length of 
the wall should happen to be the exact 
length of the mould, the end which is 
open is left sloping^ so that the next 
quantity which is put on will press up- 
on and unite with it. In the second 
length, and most of the following, the 
head of the mould is useless 3 it is only 
made use of for the corners, windows, 
doors, &c. 

When the workmen have gone round 
the building, they mutt begin upon 
the partition walls, where the head of 
the mould must of course be used to 
form the door-jambs. 
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•The first coune being; thus cofB^ 
pleted, we must proceed to the second ; 
and ill each iticeessive course, we must 
proceed in a direction contrary to that 
of the preceding. With this precaution, 
the joining of the several courses will 
incline in opposite directions, which will 
contribute much to the firmness of the 
work. There is no reason to fear oveiw 
charginf^ the first course with the second 
though just laid : for three courses may 
be laid, without danger, in one day. 
The grooves for receiving the joists, 
in all the courses after the first, must 
be cut out of the earth, care •being 
taken that they shall not be immediately 
over the former grooves, but in the 
middle point between them. Care 
must also be taken, that the head of the 
mould, and wall-gauge, be diminished, 
as in the first course, in order that the 
same inclination of the sides to each 
other may be preserved. 

The second course is not to be con- 
tinued without interruption, as it is ne- 
cessary that the partition wall should 
join, or bind into the exterior wall, or 
rather that all walls in the building, 
whether outside, or partition walls, 
which meet at an angle, should cross 
each other at every course. 

This description of the two first 
courses, is equally applicable to all the 
rest, and will probably enable any per- 
son to build the walls of a house with 
no other material than earth, of any 
moderate height and extent which he 
pleases. 

It has been observed, that each 
course will be two feet and a half high, 
if the mould be two feet nine inches : 
for the mould must include three in- 
ches of the course beneath. The grooves 
must, therefore, be made six inches 
deep, though the joists are only three 
inches in thickness. 

I'he openings for the doors and win- 
dows, must be left at the time of 
building the walls. This may be done 
by placing within the mould, either 
two, or one of the heads wherever the 
wall if to terminate, and the opening 
commence. 

It is necessary, however, in order to 
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make this kind of builditi^ complete,' 
to lay in occasionally, binders, or 
bonds. After the first course is laid, 
and the mould fixed for the next, lav 
in at the bottom of it, a board rough 
from the saw, about five or six feet 
long, eight or nine inches broad, and 
about an inch thick. There will be 
soibe inches of earth on each side of it 
in the wall, which will wholly conceal 
it, and also prevent it from rotting. lo 
the next course, or in the middle of the 
mould, there may be short ends of 
boardsiaid across, *bo that they shall 
not come through, but be concealed in 
the wall. These may be at two or 
three feet intervals, and crossing each 
other at the angles. This will serve to 
equalize the pressure. When the wall 
is completed to the height of a stoiy, 
boards of three or four feet in length 
should be placed on the pise, in those 
places where the beams and joists are 
to be fixed, which may be laid on im* 
mediately after the mould is removed. 

Besides the advantages of strength 
ai.d cheapness, this method of building 
possesses that of speed. In a single 
day three courses may be laid one over 
the other, so that a wall of eight or 
nine feet, or one story high, may be 
built in one day. Experience has 
proved, that as soon as the walls are 
raised to a proper height for the floor- 
ings, the heaviest beams and rafters 
may, without danger, be placed on 
them ; and that the thickest timber of 
a roof may be laid on the gables, the 
instant they are completed. 

Relative to the earth proper for this 
kind of building, it may be necessary to 
say, that all earths in general are fit for 
it, when they have not the lightness of 
poor lands, nor the stiffness of clay 
all earths fit for vegetation, brick earths, 
and strong earths, with a mixture of 
sand and gravel, and which for this 
reason cannot serve for making bricks, 
tiles, or pottery, make the best pise. 
If the earth to be obtained, is not quite 
fit, it may be mixed to make it so. 
Strong earths roust be tempered with 
light ; those in which clay predominatee 
with others composed more of chalk. 
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and Band; and tbosaoC a lich aoh- 
■tance, with others of a poorar natnrew 
It will not be amiss to mix with the 
aarth some small p^bles, gravel, rub» 
bish, or mortar, or any small mineral 
substances ; but noae of the aniaial, or 
vegetable kind must be admitted. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the earth 
to be employed, must coiitaiu sufficient 
moisture in it» so that when it is well 
rammed, it may make one solid ad* 
besive mass. Aa indication of the earth 
being proper for building ;n pise, is 
when a pick-axe,' spade^ or plough, 
brings up large lumps of it at a time ; 
when arable lauds lie in clods, or 
clumps, or when field-mice have made 
subterraneous passages in the earth. 
The operation relative to the earth is 
very simple. When it is dug up, tho 
clods are to be broken with a shovel ; 
the large lumps are to be drawn away 
by a rake, in which there may be inter- 
vals of an inch and a quarter between 
the teeth, that the stones and pebbles 
of the sixe of a walnut may reroaio. 

Such is the method of building, 
which has been practised by the Lyonese 
for many centuries. Houses thus built, 
Ore strong, healthy, and very cheap. 
The rich traders of Lyons have do other 
way of building their country-houses. 
Aa outside covering of paintlug in 
fresco, which is attended with very little 
expense, conceals tlie nature of the 
building, and is a handsome oronment 
to the house. But as this kiiul of 
painting is not well uuderstobd in En- 
gland, we recommend the outside to be 
plastered, or rough cast. The interior 
may be plastered the same as other 
buildings. 

The plastering, and rough casting, 
or dashing, should not be doue for five 
or six mouthe after the walls are built 
and coveiedia; and they shonUi always 
be built between the months of March 
and October inclusively. To prepare 
the walls for pls^ering, indent ihem 
closely with the point of a hammer, or 
hatchet. 

We have only one ar two move re* 
murks to nuke; as buiUling in Ptae^ 
is not very likely to be adopted the 
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opulent, except on some parlhmlor oc* 
ctsioas, it is of importance that every 
facility should be given to those per- 
sons, who, from motives of economy, 
might be inclihed to build their dwel- 
lings in this manner. We see no rea- 
son, therefore, why a mould three or 
four feet long, will not answer every 
purpose of that of nine or tei. feet long 
above described ; and if instead of its 
being two feet and a half deep, it were 
only two feet, or even eighteen inches, 
it nsgbt, we think, be equally usefbl : 
the smallness of its siae would render 
it much more portable, and thedimen- 
stousof thewo^ except the thickness 
of the boards, might, perhaps, be les- 
sened without any disadvantage to its 
utility. 

BULB, lmibu9^ in botany a hyber- 
nade^ or winter receptacle of some 
plants ; it is a kind of large bud, gene^ 
rally to be found under the earth, but 
sometimes appearing above it ; it arises 
immediately from the roots ; and was 
itself considered a root, till Linnaeus 
corrected the error, and shewed that it 
was a single bud enveloping the whole 
plant. A bulb is either scaly or squa^^ 
mouSf as ill the lily; solids as in the tulip; 
coated, or tuntcoted, as in the onion ; 
jointed as in the tuberous moschatel ; 
duplicate when the bulb is divided into 
two parts, as in tlie crocus ; and aggre^ 
gate when there is a congeries of such 
bulbs to one plant. Plants having 
bulbs, are consequently denominated 
bulbous. Some plants bear bulbs on 
th 'r stalks instead of seeds, as garlic. 
The stem, in this case, is culled bulbi- 
ferous, or bulb-bearing. Roots which 
are solid, and roundish like true bulbs, 
are also called bulbous ; as the turnip, 
ranmnenfus bulbosus^ &c. 

Every bulb contains in miniature, 
a plant in all respects, so that many 
plants may be propagated with equal 
facility by the bulbs, or buds, as well 
as by the seed. 

One of the most striking phenomena 
in vegetation, is that of raising plants 
from their bulbs without earth. Sbrtie 
of the finest hyarintha exhibited in the 
windows of London, are reared in this 
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way* Indeed, Dvhamei* railed apudl 
(wk trees merely by water, ia which 
kept them eight years. 

Bulimia. See Hunger Insatia- 
ble, 

BUlXf Taurus t the m^ale of that 
important breed of animala of the genos 
Bos. Ox. 

The bull is generally a fierce and 
terrible animal^ DUC his fierceness may 
be much allayed by a proper mode of 
breeding. When chasd, he has a ma- 
jestic and sullen air, often tearing up 
the ground with his feet and horns. A 
bull, like a stallion, ought to be the 
most handsome of his species. He 
should be tall, and well made ; his eyes 
large, protuberant, black, and rolling j 
his forehead broad, and close set, with 
short curled hair ; his ears long, hairy 
within and without; his horns longish, 
clean, and bright. The head should 
also have every mark of strength, and 
be proportionably aided by the neck. 
The dewlap should be thin and sup- 
ple, and the skin tight and smooth. 
The breast should be large, the shoul- 
ders deep, thick, broad, and high, the 
back straight and broad ; the ribs broad 
and circular, the belly deep, straight, and 
tapering a little to the hind thighs, which 
should be large and square. The roof 
ought to be wide, particularly over the 
chine and hooks, and the tail, if the 
bull be the true English breed, should 
not extend far up the roof ; and be 
strong and deep, with much lank hair 
upon the under part of it ; the hind 
part of the buttock should be rather 
square than exuberant, from which 
mark, there is an absolute certainty, 
that he docs not partake of the bufialo, 
or muscular-thighed breed, which are 
the worst feeders. The joints and legs 
should be short aud strong, and the 
body long, deep, and round, filling well 
up to the shoulder, and into the groin. 

The vigour of the bull will last seve- 
ral years, if not made too free with while 
he is young, but he is usually iu his 
most perfect state from two or three 
years old, to five or six. These animals 
should be kept in well-inclosed places, 
and have the cows brought to them. 
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The pmctioe of working them U nol is 
general to be advised, as they are apt to 
become by that means too dull and 
heavy for leaping. They should always 
l>e kept well in this intention. In rear- 
ing young bulls, they should be con- 
stantly supplied with food in a plentiful 
manoer, from the period of their being 
calved till they are full grown. 

By well known artificial means* the 
nature of this animal is remarkably soft- 
eoed, and most of his impetuosity de- 
stroyed. See Brbbdino of Cattle, 
and Ox* * 

BULL-BAITING, a barbarous and 
inhuman sport, now, to the honour of 
public feeling, on the decline. Persona 
who delight in the spectacle of a bull 
tied to a stake, and set upon by dogs, 
are more deserving of the name of brute^ 
than the animal in whose pains aud 
agonies they rejoice. Too much abhor- 
rence can scarcely be expressed at such 
'inhuman practice. 

BULLFINCH, is a species of the 
genus termed Loxia pyrrhula; it is a 
bird so well known as to require but 
little description. The head, wings, and 
tail are black ; the breast and belly red ; 
the upper tail, coverts, and vent, white. 
The male is distinguished from the fe- 
male by the superior blackness of its 
orown, and by the rich crimson which 
adorns its cheeks, breast, belly, and 
throat ; those parts of the female being, 
of a dirty buff colour. The plumage 
of this species is variable, some indivi- 
duals being wholly black ; others white 
with black spots on the back, or with 
the head, neck, breast and belly rosy. 

It is so docile a bird that, in its natu- 
ral state, having but two or three harsh 
notes, it becomes, by a regular educa* 
tion, proficient in music. It may be 
ta^ht to speak as well as to sing. 

This bird is, perhaps unjustly, stig- 
matized as a destroyer of the young 
buds of fruit-trees, although its object 
most probably is not the bud itself, but 
the worm in it. 1 

BULL-HEAD, or Coitus, a genai 
of fishes consisting of ten species, chief# 
ly inhabitants of the European and 
Indian sea Distinguished by the heRi'' 
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bring bronder than the body. The fol- 
lowing are the chief: 

The cataphractuSf or armed bull- 
head : body octangular, mailed ; six 
inches long ; inhabits the European 
coast, and feeds on small crabs and 
other aquatic meats. 

The quadricomis^ or four-horned bull* 
head, with four bony protuberances in 
the middle of the head. Inhabits the 
Baltic and Greenland seas ; a bold vo- 
racious fish. 

The goMo, river bull-head, or mil- 
ler’s thumb. Inhabits the clear brooks 
of Europe. Grows to seven inches long. 
Flesh good and wholesome; becomes 
of a red hue on boiling. 

The scorpiusy or father lasher. Head 
armed with numerous large spines. In- 
habits deep places near the shores of 
Europe, Newfoundland, and Green- 
lapd ; is very fierce and swift ; seldom 
with us exceeds nine or ten inches in 
length. It follows sharks, and other 
large predacious fishes, lashing them' 
with its spines, which it is able to dis- 
tend ill a very formidable manner till 
they are forced to abandon their haunts. 
Its flesh is eaten by the Greenlanders. 

BULLRUSH, Club-grass, or Scir- 
pus lacuUriSy is an indigenous plant fre- 
quently found in rivers, pools, and fens. 
It attains a height of from five to twelve 
feet, and is, near the root, about the 
thickness of a finger. Its spikes are 
dark chesnut or dark brown, with a 
tinge of red. 

When fodder is exhausted, cattle will 
live upon this plant, and for that pur- 
pose it may be made into hay. Bot- 
toms of chairs and mats are commonly 
made with it. A kind of paper may 
be prepared from the pith, by pressing 
it, and afrerwards adding size to it. 

BURDEN. See Burthen. 

BURDOCK, Clot-bur, or Arciium 
Lappa, called also Bardana, an indi- 
genous biennial plant, common on road 
sides and in waste places, flowering in 
July and August. It is so well known 
as scarcely to require description. The 
ai!yx of the flower is globular with ini- 
bKcated scales, having abundaoce of 
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little hooked extremities, by which it 
sdheres to tne hair, clothes, and also to 
the fur of animals. 

The seeds and roots of this plant are 
mildly diuretic and diaphoretic, and ai‘e 
said to be employed with advantage in 
scurvy*, gouty affi^rtions, lues veiiera, 
phthisis and nepliritic complaints. A 
pint bf adecoction, made by boiling two 
ounces of the dried root in three pints 
of water to two, may be taken in divided 
doses every day. The expressed juice of 
the leaves has been sometimes given, to 
the quantity of four ounces or more with 
the same intentions. The dose of the seeds 
is a drachm, care being taken to sepa- 
rate them from the prickly matter with 
which they are surrounded. 

BURGOO, orBuRGouT, a seafaring 
dish made of oatmeal, or whole groats 
boiled till they burst, then mixed with 
butter. It is a cheap and wholesome 
diet. Burgoo, sometimes called also 
loblolly, is held by Cock burn very pro- 
per to correct that disposition to costive- 
ness to which the other diet of sailors 
much iiiciiiies them. 

BURGUNDY PITCH, Fir Bur- 
gundica, is the juice of the Pinus abies 
of Linnieus, which is obtained by ma- 
king incisions through the bark so as to 
lay bare the wood. It concretes in the 
form of flukes, which, after being de- 
tached, are put into large boilers with 
a sufficient quantity of water, melted, 
and then strained through coarse cloths 
under a press. It is brought to this 
country from the neighbourhood of 
N jufchatel, packed in casks. A facti- 
tious sort is made in England, but it is 
in every respect inferior to the genuine 
sort, being very much like yellow rosin. 
True Burgundy pitch may be known 
by its comparative want of friability, 
its viscidity, its unctuosity, and an 
oozing out of water from it upon 
pressure. Its colour is of a reddish 
brown ; it has besides a somewhat soft 
ronsiHtcnce, which no ndiih( ration in 
England has ever imitated with effect. 
Very little true Burgundy pitch is, 
however, to be found in the shops. 

True burgundy pitch is a useful cx- 
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terniil medicine, being Bpreed upon lee* 
ther as a plaster. It excites some de- 
gree of inflammation, and a serous ex- 
udation from the part over which it is 
applied, without raising the skin gene-^ 
rally into a blister. With this inten- 
tion a plaster is sometimes applied to 
the nape of the neck and other parts. 
It is used principally in cases of catarrh, 
hopping - cough, and some kinds of 
shortness of breathing. 

BURIAL, tlie interment of 'a de- 
ceased person. The rites of burial have 
been at all times, and in every civilized 
country, considered sacred ; and, where 
no Unnecessary parade and expense are 
wasted in them, they are assuredly 
praise-worthy. 

Interment in cities wiis not permitted 
during the three lirst ccntuiies of the 
Christian sera, nor in chuiches for many 
ages after. Hereditary burying places 
were furhidvlen till the twellili century. 
That burying in ciiurclies is highly 
improper, on account of the exhalations 
arising fiuLii the putrid bodies, niost he 
evident to the ineanest capacity. We 
should hope that the good ssense of the 
community, and especially the most 
respectable part of il, on whom this 
mode of burial more immediately de- 
pends, will not sulfer their feelings so 
far to iiik.ide their reason, as to prompt 
them to a continuance of a custom so in- 
jurious to the health of the liviiii 4 ',:md Xu 
the dead of no possible iifeie whatever. 

We are happy to observe that the 
legislature has recogni^<ed tliis injurious 
practice in the late Act lor building 
new churches, 58 Geo. 3. cap. 45, by 
enacting that no opening shall be made 
in any clmrch or chapel for the pur|>o- 
ses of burial ; nor grave made in any 
church-yard at a less distance than 
twenty feet from the walls of the church. 

Burial, pkrmature. No person 
should be buried till it is ascertained 
that he is actually dead. The com- 
mencement of putrefaction is one of the 
strongest signs of death. Its flrst stage 
may be distinguished by the oily luiture 
of the humours which exude through 
the pores, and form a perceptible clani- 
miness on the surface of the body. 'I'he 
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exhaling vapour is accompstnied with 
a fairitish or slightly cadaverous odour ; 
and it becomes afterwards sensibly al- 
kalf*scent, with a strongly putrid and 
ofiensive smell, which may alone prove 
noxious to the attendants. The body 
too is frequently of a greenish yellow, 
and sometimes swells eoiinderably ; a 
frothy matter is also often ejected from 
the mouth. A general rigidity and 
coldness of the body is also a strong 
symptom, although not always conclu- 
sive as to actual death. See Death. 

BURNET, Sanguiaorba, or Pote^ 
rium, a gen-us of plants containing five 
species, natives of Europe, Burbary, and 
Canada. The following are cultivated : 

The Sanguisorba ojfii inalis^ or Great 
wild meiulow-burnet, a nutive of our 
own country, and growing in moist 
places, especially oii a marly and cal- 
careous 80)1 in the north of England. 
It IS a hard vi'oody plarit, and grows two 
or three feet high, hiauchiiig towards 
the top, and tcriiiinated by tliick oval 
spikes of flowers of a grc\ ish-brown 
colour, which appear in Juno and July. 
It IS relished liy c.itrie, especially by 
sheep ; and I l.een occasionall}' used 
by the d\er6, fur obtaining a grey, lilac, 
and black colour;, it has also been 
sometimes used in tanning. 

The Puterium sanguisorba^ or T^esser 
upland, or Common garden burnet, is 
found wild on our own dry mountains, 
and is used as a salad herb, for winter 
and spring, from the nrornutic warmth 
of its leaves. The root and leaves are 
perennial ; the stalk annual. The 
leaves are used in cool tankard, and for 
imparting an agreeable flavour to wine. 

\A'ilh respect to the more or less pro- 
fitable culture of this plant, the opi- 
nions of practical farmers are divided. 
It, however, deserves to be noticed, 
that burnet increases the quantity of 
milk in cows, and produces good but- 
ter. The mutton fed on it is said to be 
of a superior quality ; and it is even 
asserted that it cures the rot in sheep, 
and recovers such as have scowered. 

The or Sweet burnet. A 

biennial plant, indigenous to the south 
of France, Italy, and Barbary. • 
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The spinosum, or Prickly^ shrubby 
buriiet, armed with sharp spines ; rises 
three feet high ; a native of the Levant. 

The three first should be raised by 
seeds, or parting of the roots ; the last 
succeeds best by cuttings. 

BURNET.SAXIFR.4GE, or Piwi- 
pinellaj a genus of plants, containing 
nine species, inhabitants of the south of 
Europe, Egypt, and the Cape. Three 
of which are common to the mountains 
and dry soils, or hedges, of our own 
country. The following are chiefly de- 
serving of notice. 

The magna. Greater burnet-saxifrnge, 
with pinnute loaves, all the leaflets be- 
ing ovate, the terminal one three-lobed. 
There are two other varieties, all found 
ID our hedges. 

The saxi/raga, or Common burnet- 
saxifrage, grows on a dry, calcareous, 
or gravelly soil, and blossoms in July 
and August. Every part of this plant 
has a fragrant smell and taste. The 
root is said to be eflicuoioiis in scorbu- 
tic and entaneous disorders ; and also 
in dropsi(‘al and asthmatic complaints. 
The young haves and shoots are very 
palatable, and eaten as salad. They 
are occasionally used to give a flavour 
to nialt-liqnors, and, it is said, tend to 
correct tu:t and spoiled wines. 

The (lioica, or Dwarf bnriiet-saxi- 
frage, is a rare plant in tins country ; 
flowering »ii May and June. Jt is found 
only on hills, particularly on St. Vin- 
cent's rocks, near Bristol, and at Up- 
hill in Somersetshire. Its properties 
are similar to the foiriier. 

The ajiis'jim, or Ani^e; for an ac- 
count nfwli f h see Anisp. 

BUKN!?V(t, tlie action of fire on 
bodies, by winch some of their consti- 
tuent particli's are sejiaratcd from ea( h 
other, assume the nature of fire them- 
selves, and either fly off in light parti- 
cles, are dissipate*.* in tlie form of va- 
pour, or become a‘hes. 

Burning is also to th* action 

of divers things wlm-h are r *jhl to the 
touch ; in lliis sense, atjiiu-fortis is said 
to burn cloth. In llii> sense, also, very 
cold bodies may be said to burn, pro- 
ducing on the living animal fibres, 
5?>C 
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the same sensation and effects, os when 
excessive heat is applied to thorn. See 
Heat and Cold. 

Burning, in surgery, denotes the ap- 
plication of the actual cautery, or a 
red-hot instrument, to the part affected. 

Burning of land, or bum^baiting, a 
practice long employed in agriculture. 
It is performed by cutting off the turf 
of the ground, piling it in heaps to dry, 
and afterwards burning it to ashes, 
which are spread over the bare surface 
and ploughed in. See Husbandry. 

Bastard bvrn^baiting, consists in 
burning the refuse product of the land, 
such as stubble, barley, &c. upon the 
ground which produced them ; or 
whatever else is laid on it for that pur* 
pose. 

BURNING-GLASS, or Burning- 
MIRROR, a machine by which the sun’s 
rays are collected into a focus or point ; 
and by such means their force and 
ettect are extremely heightened, so as to 
burn many objects, and melt others of 
difficult fusion, placed in it. 

Btiriiing-glasscs are of two kinds, 
convex and concave. 'Flic convex 
ones are lenses, which acting according 
to the laws of refraction, incline the 
rays of light towards the axis, and 
unite them in a point or focus. The 
concave ones are mirrors, or reflectors, 
whether made of polished metal, or 
Silvered glass, and which, acting by the 
laws of reflection, throw the lays back 
to a point, or focus, before the ghiss. 

The use of burning-glasses is very 
iricieiit, Arcliimecles, it is said, set fire 
to Marcel Ins's navy, by means of a 
bnriimg-glass, composer! of small square 
mirrors, moving every way on hinges, 
which when placed iii the sun’s rays, 
directed tliem upon the Roman fleet. 
Si) as to reduce it to ashos at the dis- 
tance of a bowshot. 

Ill modern tiinoH, there have been 
several inventions of this kind, remark- 
able for their large diameter, and pow- 
erful effects, Jhifl’on made one, which 
consisted of 400 mirrors, which reflected 
all their rays to one point, anri with 
this he could melt lead at the distance 
of 1 40 feet. 
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Sir Isaac Newton presented a burn- 
iri^-^lass to tile Koyal Society, wliich 
coitnisted of seven concave glasses, so 
placed, that all their foci joined in one 
physical point. Tliis instrument vitri* 
ties brick or tile, in one secuiid, and 
melts ^old in half a minute. 

Mr. Parker, of London, was induced, 
at a f^reat expense, to complete a large 
transparent lens of flint glass, three 
feet in diameter, which, when fixed in 
its frame, exposes a surface of 32 inches 
diameter in the clear ; the distance of 
the focus is six feet eight inche.-, and its 
diameter one inch. The rays from this 
large lens, are received and transmitted 
through a smaller one of 13 inches in 
diameter in the lens without a fiame, its 
focal length 2.9 inches, and the diame- 
ter of its focus |tlis of an inch : so that 
this second lens increases the power of 
the former more than seven times. 

Notvviihstanding the power of these 
instruments, their expense and nature 
prevent tlicir being used, except by 
those persons who have large fortunes at 
coniinand ; and, as they can only be 
used when the sim shines, the heat ob- 
tained by the galvanic apparatus, Ikis, 
ill numerous instances, superseded them. 
See GikLVANisM. 

Cvreat care ought to be taken not to 
have looking-glasses, glass-bottles con- 
taining water, and other bodies having 
the power of reflecting and concentra- 
ting ihe rays of the sun, in such a situ- 
ation as to do so. For want of this pre- 
caution, many destructive fires have 
taken filiice. 

BU HNS, may proceed from fire, as 
well as a fluid body ; which latter may 
be heated, or consist of* corrosive mi- 
neral acid, such as aqua-fortis, sulphu- 
ric acid, (oil of vitriol) &c. In this 
place, we shall treat only of burns oc- 
casioned by fire, and by tlie accidental 
application of acids to the surface of 
the body. For an account of other 
accidents of this nature, see Scai.dp. 

The immediate consequence of burn?, 
is a greater or less degree of inflamma- 
tion ; and the danger attending such 
accidents, is in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the injury. Burns nhicli irri- 
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tate the ski only, without destroying 
the cuticle, a< i nearly in the way of ji 
common blistering plaster. When il.c 
cuticle is dcbtroyed, no blistering takes 
place ; a mortiti^d slough is observed, 
and when this separates, an ulcer is 
left. 

In supe^cid! and slightl// extended 
huniSy the first thing to be done, is 
to plunge the part into very cold water, 
containing the extract of lead, and 
quicklime, in the proportion of one 
drachm of lime, an4 two tea-spoonfuls 
of the extract, to a pint of water. This 
fluid should be changed from time to 
time, whenever it becomes hot ; and 
the burnt part ought to rcinuiTi in it 
for several successive hours. W hen by 
these means, the pain is coiisidf'iably 
calmed, remove the injured part from 
the local b^th, and wrap it in corn pi es- 
ses steeped in the same liquid, with 
which they should be moistened fiom 
time to time. If extract of lead l)e not 
at hand, lime-water, simple cold water, 
or still better, ice may be employed. Jf 
from the situation of the part, it can- 
not be immersed rn the bath, it should 
be frequently wetted, by the aid of a 
sponge, with the fluid. Experience 
has proved the cflicacy of this remedy ; 
and it has also furtiier proved that it 
may be used with the greati^st sticccess, 
a quarter, or half an hour a^fter the ac- 
cident, and even wlien blisters have 
already risen. 

When the irritation and pain arc 
diminished, the blister may be opened ■ 
but this must not be till the lapse of 
some days. Each blister should be 
pricked with a needle, in two places at 
its inferior part, and the serous master 
allowed to flow out, but the scarf skin 
should not be leiuoved. All the parts 
deprived of the scaif-skin, ought to he 
dressed with a rag smeared with wax, 
or calamine cerate, and then covried 
with compresies soaked in goulard- 
watcr. The water may be replaced 
by goulard cerate, provided tlie sen- 
sibility of the part is much diiiunisbad : 
in the contrary case, it may be hurtlul, 
bi'cause the pain would be increased 
thereby. 
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When the pain is so intense ns to 
render the bare pressure of the dressing 
insupportable} mix an equal part of 
lime-water and linseed, or olive-oil, 
and by the aid of a pencil, lightly smear 
over tlie burnt part with this liniment ; 
the wound must be dressed twice a 
day. It is necessary to make several 
little holes in the linen wiiich imme- 
diately covers the wound, so as to al- 
low the matter to ooze out. 

If, notwithstanding the adoption of 
these means, thc«infiainniution should 
increase, a poultice must be applied. 
This should be ma<le of a decoction of 
marsh-mallow roots, and two or three 
poppy-heads ; linseed mLal, or the 
crumb of bread being added, to give it 
the proper consistence. 

When the burn is siiperticial, and 
extended over a large surface of the 
hodij^ the pains being inlcn''C, tfie in- 
flumiiiatioi) considerable, and i!ie fever 
very violent, there is much clanger, and 
death may l»c the consecjuence. Under 
such circumstancts, bleeding must be 
performed once or twicjc ; all food must 
be prohibiied, except a little thin broth, 
linseed, or marsh-mallow inl'iision, or 
sugar and water, A dessert-spoonful 
of an ehiti-spasmodic mixture, compo- 
sed of thirty drops of jether, twenty 
drops of laudanum, and four ounces of 
mint- water, or any other fluid, should 
be taken every fifteen minutes. 

Indetiendently of these internal re- 
medies, the burnt part must be dressed 
with cerate mixed with goulard extract, 
if the pressnrLM’an be supported ; how- 
ever, if the pain be very violent, emo- 
Ikuts, such as linseed, or marsli-inal- 
low int.ision, must be used. 

Wh( II the burn has been occasioned 
by gun powder, all the grains must be 
carefully removed. 

When the injury has penetratod very 
deep, and the part is very black, edged 
with a Circle more or less red, apply 
the poultice of nrirsh-mailow's, &c. 
mentioned above; and afterwards the 
wax cerate, 

Thci nicer wliich arises from the se- 
paration of the gangrenous jiarts, must 
'tf-rl ns a siiii[»le wound ; die'^sing 
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it once or twice a day, with dry Hut, 
and abandoning all the unctuous mut- 
ters. It is only when cicatrization is 
nearly eficcted, that the edges should 
be dressed with cerate : by this means, 
we prevent the adhesion of the lint, 
and consequent irritation of the wound, 
which would prevent its healing. 

In addition to these remedies, vinegar 
has been, sometimes, Ibutid an effectual 
application, whether the skin be sound 
or blistered. The part may be entire- 
ly iinmersL 1 in it, or linen rags dipt in 
the vinegar, may be applied, and the 
parts kept constantly moist, till the 
pain be removed. The same applica- 
tion is useful when the skin is nibbed 
off, or otherwise destroyed j and al- 
though the vinegar may, on its first ap- 
plication, give additional pain,' it soon 
ceases, and the part becomes much 
cooler and easier. 

When burns are from the first attend- 
ed with loss of substance, as common- 
ly liappcns after the application of 
hot metallic bodies, recourse must be 
had to vinegar, as alread}" mcnrionetl, 
or to the liniment composed of liusccd- 
od and lime-water. Ciloulurd cerate 
has, I’.owever, in some casc'. given more 
immediate relief : a weak solution of su- 
gar of lead has sometimes, also, been 
of service. 

Burnt -day. See Clay. 

Burnt-spouge. See Spongf. 
Bnrnt-hartshorn. See IIahtsiiorn. 

BU IITIIENS, or heavy loads, are 
invariably, more or less, injurious to the 
persons who <’arry them. 'I'hey are not 
only mischievous to the icsjhratory or- 
gans and the lungs, but by tlie tension 
to which the general nnisclcs of the 
frame are put in the fftbrts necessary 
to support them, the foundation is often 
laid of many incurable maladies ; the 
ruptiii'C of a blood-vessel in such undue 
exertions of strength is a very common 
consequence. Whether it lie cupidity 
in the master, or iin prurience in the 
.set vant, the practice is r qnally to be 
di prccated. 

BU R-WEEf), the greater, or Burr- 
rc'< d, Spargariium erecturn^ an indige- 
iinii<i perennial plant, growing in ditches. 
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marshes, and on the banks of rivers ; 
iioweriii}' in July. This plant is eagerly 
eaten by cattle whilst in a green state, 
but refused by sheep and hoibes. Its 
flowers have been successfully employed 
in tanning. 

BURYING-GROUNDS are places 
consecrated to the interment of the 
dead ; and have, from the earliest in- 
stitutions of society, been held in vene- 
ration both by heathens anrl Christians. 

There can be no question of the per- 
nicious and unwholesome tendency of 
burying-grounds in the vicinity of 
dweliiiig-honses, especially in large and 
|)0|mlous cities: it is to be hoped that 
the good sense and enlightened under- 
standing of mankind will cease to con- 
tinue a practice from which no possible 
good can result. The recent disputes 
which have taken place relative to bu- 
rying in iron coffins at St. Andrews 
Church, Ilolborn, in the city of Lon- 
doii, will, we should hope, shew the ne- 
cessity of burying grounds being with- 
out the city ; and the necessity also of 
separating a tcmpleof religion from the 
putrid and noxious exhalations arising 
from the decomposition of animal be- 
llies. 

Hush Vf'tch. See Vetch. 

IHJ Sf I a measure of ca])acity 
for dry goods, as grain, fruits, dry pulse, 
&c., coiiiainiiig four pecks, or eight 
gallons, or onc-eighth of a quarter. 

A hiishcl, hy 115 of Henry viii. c. 5, 
is to contain eight gallons of wheat; 
the gallon eight pounds of troy weight ; 
the ounce twenty sterlings; and the 
sterling ihirly-two grains, or corns of 
wheat, g.’owing in the midst of the ears. 
This htaiidaril bushel is kept in the ex- 
cheijuer, and is found to contain 2145»G 
cubic inches ; of water, by weight, 1131 
ounces, 14 penny-weights troy. The 
first malt act, however, altered these 
'propoitions, declaring that the legal 
IVinchester bushel should be 18^ in- 
ches diameter, and 8 inches deep. A 
vessel thus made will contain 2160,42 
cubic inches j of course the corn gal- 
lon contains 268,8 cubic inches. Be- 
sides the standard or legal bushel, there 
22 [> 
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are several local bushels of different di- 
mensions, in different places. But by 
31 Geo. iii. c. 30, the bushel by which 
all corn is to be measured and com- 
puted is the Winchester bushel ; a 
quarter to consist of eight such bushels. 
Justices of counties, and mayors of ci- 
ties, aie to provide a standard bushel ; 
and all measuring (of corn) shall be com- 
puted by the stricken, and not by the 
heaped bushel. If corn be sold hy 
weight, a bushel of wheat inns! weigh 
57lhs. avoirdupoise ; of rye 55lbs, ; ».f 
barley 49lbs. ; of boar or big 42lbi). ; 
of oats 38lbs. ; of wheat-meal 561 bs. ; 
of wheat-flour 45lbs. ; of rye-meal 53 
lbs. ; of barley-meal 48ibs. ; cf bear or 
big-meal 4llbs. ; of oat-meal 22lbs. 

The coal bushel to be used by all 
dealers in coals by the clialdron or les- 
ser quantity, in London and Westmin- 
ster, or within ten miles thereof, i« to 
be round with an even bottom, and to 
be nineteen inches and a half in diame- 
ter, from outside to outside ; and to con- 
tain one Winchester bushel and one 
quart of water : it therefore con la ins 
2217 i 62 cubic iin hes ; and as it is also to 
be heaped up in the form of a conn, &''x 
inchesubovethe biim, the outside of tiu: 
bushel being the extremity of the b.ise 
of such c;one, it altogether will be found 
to contain 2814,9 cui)ic inches. It miit^t 
be scaled or stamped at the Giiildhiill 
of London, or the Exchequer Office 

est minster. 

Besides the standards of legal bushels 
above mentioned, there are several local 
bushels of different dimensions, in dif- 
ferei •' places, which are productive of 
much confusion and inconvenience. We 
cannot enumerate them all ; hut at 
Abingdon and Andover a bushel con- 
tains 9 gallons ; at Penrith a bushel of 
wheat, and some other grain, contains 
l6 gallons ; of barley, and some other, 
20 gallons ; at Kingston upon Timnies 
the bushel contains 81 ; at Newbury 
9 ; at Wycomb and Heading 8} ; and 
at Stamford |6 gallons, See. &c. ! ! A 
proof of* the necessity of some general 
law being t imoted relative to measures. 
BUSTARD, or Otis, a genua of 
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hirdii containing eleven species, natives 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The two 
following are the chief. 

The tardoy or Great bustard, is found 
frequently in Great Britain ; and inha- 
bits also the open plains of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Its colour is wave- 
spotted with black, and rufous ; be- 
neath white. It is said to be the largest 
of the British land fowl ; it being four 
feet long, and often weighs twenty-five 
pounds. The male has a long pouch, 
beginning under the tongue and reach- 
ing to the breast, ^capable of holding 
nearly seven quarts of water, supposed 
for the purpose of supplying the hen 
whilst sitting on the young, before they 
enn ily, with that fluid. It feeds on 
grains and herbs, is solitary and shy, 
except about the time of migration ; 
it ilies heavily, but ‘runs swiftly ; is 
quick of higbt and hearing ; lays two 
pale olive-brown eggs with darker spots, 
in a hole scraped in the ground. They 
are incapable of perching on frees for 
want of the back toe. The female is 
Mn.illcr llian the male, and marked with 
d I tferent shades of colour. In autumn 
tiiey are gregarious, and, although of 
ure.it strength, they are so timi<l that 
they Ily away on the slightest appear- 
ance of danger. 

The oe tiaiemnSy or Thick -kneed bus- 
tard, is grey ; two first quill feathers 
black, white in the middle. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Feeds in the 
night, on caterpillars, worms, and other 
reptiles. Breed in holes, or among 
stones oil the bare ground ; eggs copper- 
coloured, spotteil with darker it d ; 
makes a piercing shrill cry and emi- 
grates. 

There were formerly great flocks of 
bnstardsin this country, upon the wastes 
and woods ; they were hunted with grey- 
hounds, and very easily taken. Bus- 
tards have been latterly reconinaeiided 
to be bred as domestic fowls. Their food 
III a wild state is not exactly known; 
blit it IS supposed that they will eat the 
sain^' a-* the turkey. To those who de- 
sire variety and novelty, the bustard is 
peculiarly an object for propagation and 
incrcas*-: the Ib’^h delicions ; and it 
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is probnlile that good feeding and do* 
iTiestication might stimulate them to 
lay nioie eggs. 

BUTCIIER, a person who slaugh- 
ters cattle for the use of the table ; and 
cuts up and retails meat. 

Various laws have been enacted to cor- 
rect abuses in the practice of this trade, 
such as for selling swine’s flesh mea- 
sled, or dead of the niurrain, and also 
for those who exact unreasonable prices 
for their meat ; but we believe they are 
rarely, if *’ver, enforced. Butchers have 
been, however, ocr.isionally fined for 
forestalling, &c. ; bnt the more blaine- 
ablu offence of bjovving up their meat 
with expired air from the lungs, the 
public seem disposed to pass over. 'I'his 
practice so common, as well as another 
said to be occasionally adopted by but- 
chers, that of tilling the cellular mem- 
branes of aninnuls with blood, cannot be 
too much deprecated ; and, if the good 
sense and understanding of the purcha- 
sers of animal food v/ere properly exerted, 
such practices must soon cease to exist, 
without any express law being passed 
for the purpose of preventing them. 

BUTCHER’S BROOM, Knee 
Holly, or Rtiscus, a genus of plants 
containing five species, as follow ; 

The acu/catuSj Prickly biitcher’s- 
broom. Tlie stem siiflVuticosc, tough, 
stiff, from eighteen inches to thri*e feet 
high ; the leaves have pungent points ; 
the flowers are small and naked, yellow- 
ish green, or purplisli. The female 
flowers siieceedeil by berries, red, larger 
If 11 those of asparagus, and almost us 
large as some cherries, of a sweetish 
taste, witli two large oiaiige-coloured 
seeds in each. The seeds of tins plant 
generally lie a year in the ground befoie 
they vegetate j aiul the* plants so raised 
are long before they make any figure ; 
hence it is much better to transplant the 
roots. It abounds in the groves of Eng- 
land. 

The h^jwph^llum. Broad-leaved but- 
cher’s- broom. The leaves are broader 
than the last, bearing flowers under- 
neath, naked, ft is a native of Italy. 

I’he ht/poirfossunii Doubledcaved 
butcher’s- broom. The flowers are of a 
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pale yellow ; tlie berrica like those of 
the first sort. This is also a native of 
Italy. 

The racemouSi Alexandrian laurel, 
with stalks slender, about four feet 
high, sending out side branches ; flow* 
era of an herbaceous yellow colour; 
berries like the first. A native of Por- 
tugal. 

The androgynusj Climbing butcherV 
broorn, with pliant stalks, seven or eight 
feet high ; the leaves bearing flowers at 
the edge ; the flowers are white ; the 
berries yellowish red. A native of the 
Canaries. 

All these are cultivated in our gar- 
dens, and appear ornamental on the 
verges of shrubberies, as being ever- 
greens. They are easily propagated by 
seeds or suckers. The last is the teii- 
tlerest of the tribe, and will rarely flou- 
rish without the aid of a green -house. 

II UTTER, a fatty, concrete, soft 
Ml balance, of a colour more or less yel- 
low, and of a mild, agreeable taste. It 
is obtained from the milk of different 
animals, by sutfeniig it to stand at rest 
for some time, when a thick substance 
uses to the surface, which is denomi- 
nated cream, Tliis is skimmed off', niul 
the thinner parts of the riiiik still adhe- 
ring to it, are sej>aTated from it by the 
pr<icess called churning. 15utter may 
lu' considered as an animal oil, contain- 
ing a small portion of curd and whey. 
It liejueliesat about 98® ; by this process 
the impuiitics are separated, ainl it re- 
mains a longer time without becoming 
rancid. 

l> utter obtained from the milk of dif- 
ferent animals vanes in its consistence. 
That from the cow and goal yields solid 
butter; fioiii the milk of the sheep it 
is soft. The butliTs from the milk of 
the ass, the mare, and the human fe- 
male, arc nearly in the state of ereain, 
especially the last. The bn iter com- 
monly used in England is made from 
cow's milk. 

Rutter, as an article of food, hio. been 
placed by maiiy Jiliysicians and physio- 
logi-ts in a very low scale ; indeed, some 
have gone so far a.-» to .iflian, lh.it it is 
Ohcil prineipally on account of its .igiee - 
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able taste. Bui we do not think tliat 
the common sense of mankind can be 
80 far set at nought. Jt would be very 
e.xtraord inary and unaccountable in- 
deed, if butter were not nutricioiis, that 
it should be so large an ingredient in 
all animal milk : that fluid which is de- 
signed, and so admirably adapted for 
the support of the young of all rnuni- 
miferous animals ! We do not hesitate 
therefore to assert, that good butter is 
the most wholesome and nntricious of 
all animal fats. Having stated this, we 
are, notwithstanding, advocates for its 
moderate use, even by ])crsoiis in good 
health. In many diseases, particu- 
larly those in which the stomach is 
more immediately concerned, this fat, 
as well as others, is often very injuri- 
ous. 

Butter is, however, very liable to un- 
dergo, in a short time, particularly in 
hot weather, a considerable change in 
its qualities; and it is also well known 
that stale and rancid butter is offensive, 
and consequently injurious to most sto- 
machs. 

The nature of butter is also very 
soon altered by tlie application of heat 
at any season of the year ; and, there- 
fore, toast and butter is frequently an 
improper food, especially if, ailcr it is 
made, it be kept hot before the fire. 
The bread being baked, mi tiered to 
cool, and the butter being laid on it 
cold afterward, i:» a much better method 
of eating it. The common custom too 
of melting butter, with an addition of 
flour and water, is also bud ; but here 
the principal cause of the mischief lies 
ill the addition of the ilonr, whicli will 
begin to ferment the moment it is taken 
into the stomach ; hence the imfiroper 
and indigestible nature of tins, and 
many other made gravies in the cook's 
vocabulary: were the fiour left out of 
such condiments and sauces, most pro- 
bably the ujisclhef arising from them 
would not occur. 

Upon the u hole, then fore, we consi- 
der ])ut1er. taken in luoderalion, a nsiTuI 
anicic of ihet ; and sliOvild no muie be 
iiii liiiid tu piohibit its general use be- 
eansc it in.iy, niest undoubtedly, be 
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used improperly^ than we should to pro- 
hibit the use of water for the quenching 
of thirst, because persons are sometimes 
unfortunately drowned by it. 

From what has been said, the quali- 
ties, of salt-butter may without difficul- 
ty lie appreciated ; we do not conceive 
that tlie'simf)le addition of common 
salt to butter can render it less whole- 
some than when eaten fresh, if the salt 
should not he in sufficient quantity to 
pfodiice thirst ; but as it is difficult to 
keep butter from tlie contact of airwhen 
salted, so we know that the exterior 
parts of every cask or pot of salted but- 
ter l^ecomcs more or Icj-s rancid,— and 
such rancidity is often communicated to 
the whole rnasN ; of course such butter 
is unwholesojne. One of the principal 
causes of the iinwhrslesorncness of salt- 
butter, we belifv(» to he that it is not, 
in j^eneral, salted whilst it is newly made 
and fresh : for if it he^in to spoil be- 
fore it is salted, wc fear that no after- 
process in domestic economy will reme- 
d}^ the mischief. 

BUTTE U, THK MKTIIOD OF MA- 
KING. The first thinp: necessary and 
preparatory to the makinj^ of butter, is 
to provide suitable vessels for the re- 
ception of the milk from the cow. Va- 
nous kinds of voesels Imvc been used 
for this purpose, such as wood, stone- 
ware, slate, (Tit theii-ware glazed with 
had, lead, unr! brats; but many of 
thei-e, |Mrlicnlaiiy tho-^ r)f brass, and 
also tlin-f' iv:th lead, and made of 

lead Itself, are nobutively flangeious; and 
none of them c i ' be compared to those 
lately inventerl which arc made of casi^ 
iro7i. These are softened by annealing 
in charcoal, turned smooth inside, and 
tfien covered vvilh a coat of tin to pre- 
vent the iron from coininj; in contact 
with the milk, the rust of which might 
injure it. To prevent rust also, the out- 
side of the dish is painted over. They 
arc easily kept clean : and, preserving 
a pro|jcT degree of cool nos, the milk 
throws up more ci« j>.in il an in wooden 
dishes : nor are they expensive. 

After the milk is hroiiglit from the 
cow^ it should be passed through a sieve 
or strainer; (some persons, lajwever, use 
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cloth strainers) of hair or silver wire, 
fixed in the bottom of a large wooden 
bowl into the vessels which are destined 
for its reception ; the most suitable for 
the purpose of its creaming well, and 
in the most expeditious manner, are 
those which are shallow, so that it may 
not stand deeper than tliree or four in- 
ches at the most ; by which means a 
larger proportion of cream is not only 
produced, but in consequence of the 
expeditious cooling of the milk, the 
tendency to acidity in warm seasons is 
considerably checked. 

From trials which have been made, it 
appears that the separation of the cream 
from the milk proceeds with the great- 
est regularity, and in the most favour- 
able manner, when the heat is from 
50 to 55 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
This temperature therefore ought to be 
aimed at ; although some latitude in 
this respect may be allowable. From 
the best observations, however, it ap- 
pears that when the heat exceeds 00 
degrees, the operation becomes diificult 
and dangerous ; and when it falls ho* 
low the 40th degree, it can scarcely be 
carried on with any dt gree of economy 
or propriety. A tlurrnomettr ought 
therefore to be hung up constantly in 
the milk-house, in onlcr that the due 
degree of heat necessary in this opera- 
tion may ho known. 

In H moderately warm temperature of 
the air, if very fine butler Ijo intended, 
the milk should not he ulloweil to stand 
more than six or eight hours ; for ordi- 
r*..ry goo<i butter it may safely be let 
stand twelve hours or more ; but when 
the dairy is so large as to afford a. suffi- 
cient quantity of^ cream, and when the 
very best biiller is intended, the milk 
being to be converted into some other 
use while yet sweet, it may be separated 
aft« r slandiiig only two, three, or four 
hours. 

In the gennal man.i'^einent of dai- 
ries tin.* milk is never skiinim.'d more 
than once; hut in l’’‘«.-(.x and some other 
counties it is common to skim it three 
or four tunes, or tdl no inoie cream 
arises, l^he cream is most cominonly 
taken off with a skimming dish, made 
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t'ltfier of till or woorl. But lead cis*- 
terns, (of which we disapprove) are 
bometiines used for holding the milk ; 
cast-iron ones tinned are much better ; 
in this case the milk is tirst withdrawn 
from u hole in the bottom, and after- 
wards the cream. 

When the creuin has been thus sepa- 
rated from the milk, it ought to be im- 
mediately put into a vessel by itself, to 
be kept till a proper quantity be col- 
lected for being made into butter. A 
neat-inar'e wooden barrel, in size pro- 
portioivd to the extent of the dairy, 
opt n.at one end, with a lid exactly fit- 
ted/io it, is the best for this purpose. In 
the under part, close to the bottom, 
.mist be placed a cock, for drawing off 
from time to time any thin serous part 
of the milk whieli may liMpjfea to be 
bcpui ated from the cream : for, should 
It icm.iin, it acts upon the cream in a 
powcrlu] manner, and greatly diini- 
nidifs the good iiiiality of the butter. 
'J'he inside of the opening of the ban el 
should be covered with a bit of close fine 
wirCjOrsilver-gaiiscnerting, to keep back 
the cream wliile the serum is allowed to 
]>as.s. The barrel should stand a little 
inclined forward in tlie top to allow the 
whole to run off. 

Jt is ilirticult to state any particular 
period foi the cream’s being kept before 
«*linrmng, the maiiai:<.*ment being differ- 
ent in dinhft'iit place's ; but about F.p- 
ping ill I'^sex, w bich lias long been in 
hi^li repute for its butter, the cream is 
se ldom kept above three, or at farthest 
four ilays ; but always till there is a 
certain degree of acidity in tlie cream, 
either natural or artificial, as without 
that, a gntul elmrning of butter cannot 
be ensured ; some keep a little old cream 
for ibis Use, othtTs ii^e a little rennet, 
and soim* a little lemon jiiiee. And it 
was the pracliee in a large dairy in Suf- 
folk, wliicli made butter of superior 
quality, when it ivas to be sent directly 
to market, to churn the cream the second 
or third tlay ; but when it was to be salt- 
ed, to keep it a day or two longer, or till 
it had nc(]uired a certain degree of acidi- 
ty : and the dairy-woman asserted that, 
although butter made from fresh cream 
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was pleasanter to the taste, yet that it 
would not take in the salt so well, nor 
keep so long as that made from cream 
which had been longer kept. 

It has been supposed that butter of 
the finest quality can be made only 
from cream which has not been kept 
more than one day ; but this is a very 
great mistake. The separation of but- 
ter from cream only takes place after 
the cream has ac(|uired a certain degree 
of acidity ; so that it is only in very few 
cases that even tolerably good butter 
can lie obtained from cream that is not 
more than one day old. If it be afgita- 
ted before that acidity has begun to 
take place, na butter cun be obtained, 
and the agitation must be continued 
till the sourness is produced ; after 
which the butter begins to form. The 
judicious farmer, however, should not 
attempt this practice, but allow his 
cream to remain in the vessel till it has 
acquired that proper degree of acidity 
which will render it, with very moderate 
agitation, and by this process only, ve- 
ry fine butter. 

Upon the whole, it appears that cream 
kept three or four days in summer will 
be ill exeellent condition for making 
butler : and that from three to seven 
days will be found in general the best 
time for keeping cream before churning. 

Ill Cheshire it i** frequently the prac- 
tice to cliiirn the whole of the milk 
without scjiaraliog any part of the 
cream from it ; after milking, it is cool- 
ed according to the heat of the weather 
ill suininer, in separate vessels, and a 
certain degree of acidity brought on ; 
and wanned in the winter by being set 
by the fire; by this process a greater 
quantity of inferior butter is obtained ; 
but we e!inin»t commend this method. 

in summer, or while the cows are at 
grass, no art is requisiu* to give butter 
a colour ; but in the winter and spriiij^ 
muiitlis, the dairy people mix a little 
annatto with the c-icarn before it is put 
into the churn. A practice wholly un- 
necessary, and which shoiiUl not he 
countenanced by the public. 

The next operation in the completion 
of the process of making butter is 
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ehurtiingm A variety of churns are in 
Ube. Of these, the sort shaped like a 
barrel is much approved of, being sim- 
ple, easily wrought, and capable of be- 
ing made of greater or less dimensions, 
according to the extent of the dairy. 
In small dairies, however, a milk-pail, 
with the agitation of the human hand, 
is a very common churn ; but we do 
not think this either a very good or a 
very cleanly method. Others recom- 
mend a churn somewhat in the shape 
of a cradle on a frame of wood. It is 
rocked regularly, ^not faster than the 
pendulum of a clock, and answers the 
purpose of making butter uncommonly 
well. This implement is used in Scot- 
land, in Wales, and in America. An 
engraving of it may be seen in the ap- 
pendix to Sinclair’s Code of Agricul- 
ture, Plate IV. 

The cream being separated as above, 
is to be put into the churn of the kind 
which is preferred, and agitated for some 
time in order to eilect the separation of 
the butter. From the practice general- 
ly adopted in the best-managed dairies, 
of cooling the churn by rilling it for 
some time with cold water in the sum- 
mer, and of warming it with hot water 
when the weather is very cold in winter, 
and of putting also cold or hot water to 
the cream in the churn occasionally, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, it is 
concluded that cream possessing a pro- 
per temperature is among the niobt ex- 
act dairy farmer’s essential in the ma- 
king of good butter. 

Some churns may of course be bePer 
ada[)ted to the purpose than others. 
Such as admit a free supply of atmos- 
pheric air, and permits th«it wiiich the 
agitation has oier-hertted to escape, con- 
tributing by such means to preserve the 
medium tempeniture which cream in 
the course of making into butter ought 
to possess, seem to be the best. 

In this process much nicety is rccpii- 
red ; for a few hasty or irregular strokes 
inav render the whole of the butter of 
scarcely any value, which, but for this 
circiinistnnce, would have been of the 
finest ijuality. The owner of an exten- 
sive dairy bhould theiefore be very at- 
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tentive to the management of the 
churn. 

When the butter is properly churned 
it is to be taken out and put into a 
large wooden bowl or other convenient 
vessel, with some cold spring water per- 
fectly pure ; after which the dairy-maid 
kneads it well with her hands, or what 
is better, a wooden spoon with a short 
handle, afterwards breaking it into as 
minute divisions as possible, and by rol- 
ling and pressing it against the bottom 
and sides of the vessel, expresses and 
forces out any milk which it may con- 
tain. Upon this bluing well performed 
the goodness of the butter in a great 
measure depends. Wlieii it has been 
thus worked, the milky water is poured 
off, and an additional qiiuiitify of pure 
clean water put in, and the operation of 
kneading, breaking, and pressing is 
again renewed and continued till the 
water at last appears scarcely tinged 
with the milk ; which is the only pro- 
per criterion to determine when tlie 
butter is sufficiently worked. 

In most eases a small quantity of salt 
is mixed with the butter which is in- 
tended for immediate use; and when 
butter is salted, whellier it be with a 
view to keeping, or for immediate sale, 
the salt should be applied as soon as 
the milk has been extracted or removed 
in the maimer just described, l^irt of 
the butter is spread on the bottom of a 
bason previously washed and prepared 
for the purpose ; a quantity of salt be- 
ing strewed over it, an additioual layer 
of butter is then laid on ; over this ano- 
tlier sprinkling of salt, and so on alter- 
luitely, till the whole be salted to the 
piopcr degree, according to tin! use for 
whicli the butter is intended. WNieii 
the whole is thus salted, the dairy-maid 
again kneads, breaks, and works it in 
sueli a manner as to mix the salt inti- 
mately with it ; after winch she pours 
cold water over tlie whole ; and by 
again w'orkirig the butter, wash(!s it free 
from the hrineaiifl from any milky sub- 
stance which by the salting and repeated 
kneading, pressing, &c. may have been 
expressed. No <lalry-niaid whose liund 
ia iiatuFrilly warm, should iiundle butter. 
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The butter, if sold frosh, is now to 
be weighed aud made into proper forms. 
Ill well - arranged dairies, after it is 
weighed and made up for market, it is 
usually placed in cold water for a short 
time- but it should not remain in it too 
long— -a few hours at most. 

Butter which is suited to be kept, 
should be packed in tight vessels, and 
kept entirely from the air in a cold 
place ; thick wooden casks, if air-tight, 
are the best. 

The quantity of butter produced 
IVain a jiiveii f|uantity of milk, depends 
on a variety of particulars ^ but, on a 
iiu'diijin, four gallons of milk will pro- 
duce sixteen ounces of butter. In Suf- 
folk it has been f(»iind that four gallons 
and a half of indk, afford a quart of 
citaiii, which, when made into butter, 
one pound and three-quarters. 

Abdy fcanid the average cjuuntity 
<d' blitter made from a cow per week, 
to be four pounds, and the wliole in 
nine months, one liiiiidred and fifty-six 
poiindb. 

I'liere arc several other methods of 
making butter, adopted in dilferent 
counties of Kiigland, but it is not con- 
M^tciir witli our plan to notice them ; 
wc have given that which we conceive 
tlic be st. 

IKirter very frequently acquires a 
taste by the cows being fed on certain 
food. Some meadows contain plants 
which invariably give a peculiar taste to 
Imtler ; this eannot be avoided but by 
|•■lnov:ng the cows. It is said, however, 
that tile taste of turnips may be remo- 
ved by boiling lw i> ounces of salf-petre 
in a quart of w-atcr, and mixing a large 
te.i-cup-full of this solution with ten or 
twelve (jiiarts of new milk, immediately 
after it comes from the cow. The turnip 
taste IS however said to arise from the 
on the tops of the plant ; and 
lliat if cows artj prevented from eating 
those, the taste* of turnip is not com- 
inumcated to the milk. 

\VIII:Y-1UJ TI ER, IS an inferior 
soil of Imtter, made from whe\% where 
cheese is the principal object of the 
dairy. It is not necesbury to describe 


the method of making this butter, it 
being so nearly like that which we have 
just mentioned. We are sorry, how- 
ever, to remark, that from the high prices 
which butter has for some years past 
obtained, the cupidity of dairy- farmers 
in many districts of England, has 
tempted them to mix this article too 
often with their best butter. This, 
amongst other causes of the same kind, 
tends to [iroduce the bad quality of 
butter very often complained of. 

BUTTEIi-x\llLK, is that part of 
the milk which is c:Ktracted from the 
butter, <luring the process of churning. 

Butter-milk, as well as whey, is re- 
freshing and cooling. It has oRen been 
recommended in hectic fevers, for abat- 
ing preternatural heat, and Hushing 
of the face. 

BUTTER, PuesERVATioN of. In 
addition to what has been saul above, 
we may add, that the tubs, or tirkins, 
into which the butter is to be put, should 
be previously exposed to the air for two 
or three weeks, and often washed; or 
they may be seasoned with unshicked- 
lime; or with a large quantity of salt 
dissolved in water; with this they must 
be repeatedly scrubbed, and afterwards 
thrown into cold water, wheie they 
should remain three or four days, or till 
the\'^ are wanted; then they sliould be 
scrubbed as before, and well rinced with 
cold water ; but before they rtteive the 
butter, care must be taken to rub every 
part of the inside of the lirkin with salt ; 
then the butter may be gently pressed 
into the firkin : but it must be well salt- 
ed when it is made up, taking care that 
the salt shall be equally distiibiited 
through the whole cf the mass ; a good 
handful of salt must be spread on the 
top of the firkin before it be headed, 
after which the head should he immedi- 
ately put on. 

The following has be« ii strongly re- 
commended as superior lo the common 
method of salting butter. Take of 
best common salt two parts ; saltpetre 
one part; sugar one pait. Beat them 
up together, so that they may be com- 
pletely mixed. To every pound of but 
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ter add one ounce of this compo 
let it be well mixed in the mass, and 
close it for use. Butter thus prepared 
will keep good fo^ years ; but it does 
not taste well till it has stood a fort* 
night or three weeks. 

In order to prepare butter for a dis- 
tant voyage, let it be put into a vessel 
of 11 proper shape, which should be im- 
mersed in another containing water. Let 
it be gradually heated, till the butter is 
thoroughly melted, in which state it 
should remain for some time, in order 
that the watery, , and other impure 
parts may subside. The pure butter 
will appear perfectly transparent while 
hot ; but on cooling, it becomc^^ some- 
what paler than the original butter, 
and acquires a firmer consistence, by 
which it is batter enabled to resist the 
heat of tropical climates. When this 
refined butter has become somewhat 
firm, yet soft enough to be handled, it 
should be separated from the dregs, 
and salted and packed in the usual 
manner. This refined butter may also 
be preserved by mixing a portion of 
honey with it. This mixture, when 
spread on bread, has a very pleasant 
taste, and may suit some constitutions 
very well. But as honey is apt to fer- 
ment, in many instances, when taken 
into the stomach, (f)articularly as it 
should be used here in a considerable 
proportion,) we do not think it an ad- 
visable metliod ; for long voyages, it 
may be, however, imfiortant. 

BUTTER OP AN riMONV, or 

MURIATE OF ANTIMONY, or chloride of 
antnnonyy by the most reeent nomen- 
clature, a prepar.ition of antimony and 
the muriatic afid. It is a powerful 
liquid caustic, aiid used sometimes with 
success externally, in ca-^c b of bite from 
mad animals, for destroying warts, &c. 
by the surgeon ; but more freijuently 
by the farrier, in the cure of quittor, 
canker, fistulas, poll-evil, &c. For the 
treatment of persons who have swallow- 
ed butter of antimony by mistake, sec 
I\>ISONS. 

liuUeT-hurr. See Colts-foot. 

Jiutter’cup. See Kanunculus. 
BUTTERFLY, or J'ajjilio, a ge- 
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nu 8 of insects containing nearly twelve 
hundred species, scattered over th^ 
globe, of which nearly seventy are na- 
tives of our own country. 

The variety and richness of the co- 
lons which adorn the greater part of 
this tribe, have made it an object of 
especial research by painters, as well 
as naturalists. The principal of this 
numerous genus, are the following. 
The Priamus^ a native of Amboyna, 
and very rare ; the Hector^ a native 
of Asia, and very beautiful ; the Afa- 
chaon, a native of our own coun- 
try, very elegant, and sometimes cal- 
led the swallow^tailed butterfly ; the 
Apollo f occasionally found in our gar- 
dens, a beautiful insect ; the Bras- 
sica, or common large white cabbage 
butterfly, known to every one ; the /o, 
or peacock butterfly, an elegant speci- 
men, inhabiting Europe, and our own 
country ; the Iris, found in our own 
gardens, and in Europe generally. 

From the great fecundity and variety 
of this genus, they would probably 
soon cover the surface of the earth, did 
not nature provide a bar to their in- 
crease, by multiplying their enemies : 
heme they are destined to become the 
food of a great ri umber of animals of 
various kinds. It lias been calculated 
that a single pair of spanows, may de- 
stroy ill one week, three tliousand three 
hundred and sixty butterflies for the 
support of themsi lves and their young. 

Butterflies are perfec* I*, harmless if 
eaten. I'heir hiivu*, nr grubs, do ex- 
tensive injury to friiit-tn es, and, there- 
fore, they might to be carifiilly col- 
lected and destroyed ; after winch the 
trees should be washed with a mixture 
of lime and tolmcco-water. 

BUTl’KR.WOKT, Yorkshire sani- 
cle, or Pitiifuirula, a genus of plants, 
containing live sjiecies ; two of which 
are comuioii to the bogs of our own 
country, the rest to Europe. Our in- 
digenous biitterworts, have pule red, 
purple, or deep violet flowers, hairy 
within. The Swedes and Laplanders, 
employ the leaves of coimnoii butler- 
wort, the vn/fj;aria, to give consistency 
to milk, which being passed through 
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them in a strainer, acquires the consis- 
tency of butter, the serum being at the 
hsjrne time prevented from separating. 
Most animals refuse the leaves. The 
iinctuosily of this plant causes the 
juice to be applied to chaps, and as a 
pomatum for the hair. Decoctions of 
the leaves are used by the common 
people in Wales, as a cathartic. 

BUXTON-W^\TEKS, are those 
warm mineral springs, which rise in the 
village of Buxton, in Derbyshire, and 
have long l^een celebrated for their me- 
dicinal properties. 

The s|)rings issue from several small 
fissures in a calcareous free-stone. I'hcy 
are numerous, and al\va\s afford a suffi- 
cient quantity of water for the various 
baths. 

Buxton-water cannot be distinguish- 
ed in its sensible properties from com- 
mon spring-water, when heated to the 
tempeialme of 8J% at which degree of 
heat it invariably is, in the gentlemen’s 
bath. It leaves no sediment, nor does 
itfuimaiiy incrustation on the pipes, 
or stones through whith it flows. The 
principal ])eciih:irity is a large quan- 
tity of elastic vapour, which risea and 
forms Imbblcs, which pass through the 
water and break as soon as they reach 
the surface; it consists of azotic gas, 
Tijixc;d with a small portion of atmos- 
pheric air. On evaporation to dryness, 
a gallon of the water produced only 15 
grains of residuum : consisting of ij 
'grains of muriate of soda ; 24 of sul- 
phate of lime, and lOi of carbonate of 
'ime. 
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The cases which derive most be- 
nefit from these waters are those of 
which a loss of action, and sometimes of 
sensation, affects particular limbs, in 
consequence of long continued, or vio- 
lent in Summation, or external injury : 
hence chronic rheumatism succeeding 
the acute, is often relieved by this bath. 
The internal use of this water has been 
found of considerable service in symp- 
toms of defective digestion, and de- 
rangement of the alimentary organs ; 
often relieving the heart-burn, flatu- 
lency and sickness, And increasing also 
the appetite, animating the spirits, 
and improving the health. At first 
however, it sometimes occasions diar- 
rhoea, which is salutary. It has also af- 
forded relief m painful disorders of the 
bladder and kidneys, and has been 
likewise recommended in the gout. 

We give the above account of the 
Bnxton-waters as we liave it from Dr. 
Willicli. The age of quackery is not 
yet gone ! In our deliberate opinion, 
there is absolutely little in Biixton- 
walcrs which might not he obtained 
from most spring*^ in this kingdom, 
except the mere addilion of heat. Every 
person in the leat,t acqr.ainted w stlrme- 
dicine, must know, tliat draughts of 
warm, and even, sometimes, of cold wa- 
ter, will often absurb the gaseous, and 
other dyspeptic acidities of the sto- 
mach, and, in consequence, relieve the 
heart-burn and flatiilenc}^ When will 
FASHION cease to he the plaything of 
convenience and cupidity ? 

Buzzard. See Falcon. 
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CABBAGE, or brassica^ a genus of 
plants containing twenty-four species, 
natives of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Th«:y arc the following : 

I'he ortVn/a/i.r, found in the maritime 
locks in the Eastern regions. 

The Austriacat or Austrian cabbage, 
with deep yellow' flowers. 
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The campesiris^ or common field- 
cabbage, found wild in our own coun- 

The arvensis, found in fields in the 
south of Europe. 

The alpiua^ found in Switzerland 
with erect petals. 

The Nopus, or rape ; colewort : na- 
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vew. Traced easily in our own fields. 
See Rape. 

The rapoj or turnip, cultivated in 
our fields. See Turnip. 

The oleracea. In its wild state, an 
inhabitant of our soa'idifls, but from the 
different species of which originate oil 
the cultivated kinds of cabbage, both 
red and white savoy, borecole, Scotch 
kale, broccoli and cauliflower. See 
Cauliflower. 

The Richeriit a native of the Alps. 
The Cretica, a native of Crete. The 
iftjffruticosa, an African plant. The 
C/iinensis, or Chinese cabbage. The 
viofacea, also a Chinese plant. The 
subbasiata, of the islands of the Archi* 
pelago, with yellow flowers. Thepo/y- 
morpAa of Hungary and Siberia. The 
tereti/b/ia of Africa. The erucastrum^ 
of the south of Europe. The leruca, 
of Austria and Switzerland. The pi- 
•ftra/i/ifdn, of Africa. The e/ongata, of 
Hungary. Tiie cbeirantbus, of the 
south of France. The rescaria, of 
Spain. The hjrata of Africa. The 
crassifolia of Egypt. They are most if 
oot ail biennial. 

The varieties of the oleracea^ or as it 
has been sometimes called, brassica ca- 
pttafa, which are cultivated for culinary 
purposes, are very numerous. The com- 
mon white, red, flat, and long-sided 
cabbtig*^, are chiefly for winter use. 
Hence in their cultivation their seeds 
must be sown in the middle of March, 
in beds of good fresh earth ; and in 
April, when the young plants will have 
about eight leaves each, they should be 
pricked out into shady borders, in spaces 
about thiee inches square. Towards the 
middle of May they should be truns« 
planted to the places wliere they ait to 
remain. These c abbages will be fit for 
use soon after Michaelmas, and will 
continue till February, if the w 
be lint very severe and wet. The Rus- 
sian cabbage is less common than those 
above. It is to be raised like them; 
but troin its diminutive size, the plants 
may be placed nearer each other. It is 
fit for use in July. 

The early Battersea, and sugar-loaf 
cabba;'es, are sown for summer use, and 
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are commonly called Michaelmas cab- 
bages. They should be sown in July. 
The savoys are for winter use, and are 
to be sown about the beginning of 
April ; they are to be treated as the com- 
mon cabbage, and planted out at two 
feet distance, in an open place. l"he 
borecole may be cultivated in the same 
manner, but they must be planted only 
at one foot distance ; these are not fit to 
be cut till the frost hasnipp€?d them. 

The best method of obtaining good 
cabbage -r.ced, is to choose out some fair 
plants in October, pull them up and 
hang them up three days, with the 
root upwards, in a shady place ; then 
plant them under a warm hedge, bu- 
rying the whole stalk, and half the 
cabbage in the earth ; cover them 
with culm if the winter be severe, and 
in spri..g they will shoot out many 
branches. When these begin to pod, 
the ends of the upper ones should be 
cut off, to give strength to the other 
pods. When ripe, let the seeds be 
threshed out and kept dry. 

Cabbage, as ail article of food, is ge- 
nerally in low estimation. But when 
it boils .soft and tender, we do not 
think, with a proper mixture of animal 
food, and eaten occasionally, that it is 
by any means to be despised. That 
which approaches the nearest to cauli- 
flower is unquestionably the best. Some 
invalids are obliged to abstain from 
this vegetable, in consequence of its 
being productive of flatulence, whilst 
others will eat it with complete impii- 
li ^yi we have even known stomachs 
most decidedly dyspeptic, which could 
digest it without the slightest inconve- 
nience. It should not be forgotten, 
that cabbage maybe boiled too much, 
as well as not enough. If all its nu- 
tritive properties be extracted in the 
water, no wonder that the residniiiii 
should be good for little. See Sour 
Crout. 

The culture of rahha;^es for the feed^ 
ing of cattle in winter and spring, on 
all stiff and strong soils, which arc too 
moist and hei*.vy for the successful pinc- 
tice of turnip husbandry, is of great 
importance. Very little danger attends 
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the crop ; and the quantity of food pro- 
duced is considerably hir^er in the 
same space of ground, than that of tur- 
nips. 

Different sorts of cabbages are used 
for field culture ; but the most useful, 
and the most capable of withstanding 
the severities of our winters, are the 
Scotch, the drum-heati, the American, 
and the open green cabbage, or spring 
kale. The first (if the true Hat-topped) 
cannot be injured by frost. The se- 
cond is extremely hardy. The Ameri- 
can is not only of a large size, but con- 
tinues good to a late period in the 
spring. The last is perfectly hardy, 
and continues good till the beginning 
of May. Besides these, the varieties 
called Flat Dutch, Yorkshire,ai\i\. Savoy, 
and many others, may he planted in 
warm situations. 

In selecting the seed for raising cab- 
bage plants, care should be taken that 
it be obtained from the most perfect 
plants of the ddVereiii kinds ; and that 
they are such os have seeded without any 
others of the same tribe blowing near 
them. It will be best, therefore, to 
plant such for seed by themselves. One 
ounce, or an ounce and a half of good 
seed, is sufRcient for sowing a bed four- 
teen feet long, and five or six feet in 
width, or for raising two or three thou- 
sand plants ; in which proportion, half 
a pound will afford more plants, than 
are sufliciont for planting an acre. 

Where the produce is to beconsumed 
in December, January, or February ; 
the seed should be sown in July or Au- 
gust the preceding year, and the plants 
be put out in March, April, or May 
the following year ; but if it be intended 
for consumption in March, April, or 
May, the seed should be put in about 
the latter end of February* or beginning 
of March in the former year, and the 
plants beset out the first or second week 
in June and July in the siiine year. 
These periods of sowing and transplant- 
ing, should he attended to with consi- 
derable exactness, in order to procure 
good and certain crops. Didhng the 
seed at once upon the land in rows of 
the width which the plants are to stand 
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IS sometimes adopUd, and with sue* 
cess. 

Repeated, and deep ploughing, to 
prepare the land for this crop, and ex- 
posing as large a surface as possible to 
the action of frosts during the winter 
season, is extremely necessary. Three 
ploughings are generally sufficient, but 
the number must vary according to the 
nature and state of the land. 

The planting out of this sort of crop, 
should be done as soon as possible after 
the laud has been well saturated with 
rain. The distance lof the plants from 
one another, should be so as to allow 
the ground to be cultivated, and kept 
clean by the plough : and such distance 
permits also the plants to attain a large 
size. The long-sided, flat Dutch, and 
Scotch, should be planted for the win- 
ter season two feet by four, or 18 in- 
ches, by four feet. For the spring sea- 
son, the flat Dutch and Scotch, 18 in- 
ches, by four feet ; the turnip rooted 
cabbage, one foot by four. For all the 
larger sorts of cabbages, however, the 
most advantageous distance is three 
feet each way, on strong rich soils; and 
on the lighter soils, two feet and a half. 
For the smaller sorts, two feet each 
way, on strong soils, and eighteen, or 
twenty inches on light. From live to 
seven thousand plants are generully 
suflicient for an acre of land. 

There is scarcely any crop w hlch de- 
rives more advantage from having the 
soil frequently stirred, and applied to 
the roots uf the plant, than the cab- 
bage. This, is accomplished by means 
of plough, horse, and hand hoes. It is 
only by a due repetition of these opera- 
tions, that the plants attain their most 
perfect growth and size. 

When the crops are sown in the drill 
method ill A'>rii where the pl ints me 
to leniain, they should be thinned 
the following month, wlicn the plants 
are three or lour iiichrs higiu hv hmuJ- 
hoeing, in order to the next operation 
of this kind, which is to leave them at 
the proper distanc»"s, « ii;iiUen or tv\enly 
four inchc.*;, as tlic nature of the soil 
may be. 

The ilepi cdutions of the fly, or beetle, 
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os well as the cater pillar^ may in a qreat 
measure be prevented, by dispersing 
wood-afehes, soot, lime, or other similar 
matters in a powdery state over the 
young plants, on the iirst appearance of 
the insects. 

The produce of cabbages per acre, 
has been estimated from twenty to 
thirty tons. 

In the application and expenditure 
of cabbage crops, as they are liable to a 
considerable diminution of quantity, by 
remaining over the winter to the spring 
months, the most economical use of 
them, is to give them late in the Au* 
tuiTin, while their leaves are in perfec- 
tion, to such neat cattle, and sheep, as 
have been brought considerably forward 
in the pastures, during the summer 
season. In feeding milch cows at the 
same periuil, they may be of great uti- 
lity ; whether the wliole plant be made 
use of, or only the green leaves, which 
may often be removed witliout much 
injury to the cabbages. When em- 
ployed in thi*^ way, without any other 
food, an acie has been found snlfjcient 
for four or five cows, and w'lth straw, 
and a little hay, for seven or eight. In 
ccuisuming them, the cows should be 
always confined to the farm-yards, and 
not be suffered to eat them after being 
scattered on the ground : much waste 
being by this method prevented. They 
bhoiihl not he stacked, but cut off from 
the ground as they are wanted. 

Ill whatever manner cabbages are 
consumed, it is of importance to the 
succeeding crops, that they be wholly 
removed from the land in the early part 
of the s|)ring, before they begin to throw 
up their flowering stems, and run to 
seed. 

On the whole, as cabbages may be 
cultivatc;d at no great expense, and re- 
sist the severity of the winter more ef- 
fectually than turnips, and are equally 
palatable and nutricious to various ani* 
mats, they may be bad recourse to witli 
great advantage in soils, and situations 
not adapted to the turnip, and espe- 
cially where a large quantity of green 
food is wanted for milch cows in au- 
tumn and winter. 
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CABBAGE, the Anjou, isashrubi 
a native of France, in the western pro- 
vinces of whicii, and also in Glamor- 
ganshire, and Ollier parts of Wales, it is 
successfully cultivated, ft is legumi- 
nous, and equally useful both for food 
and fodder. It will grow on indifferent 
soils, endures the severest winter, 
yields abundance of sprouts during the 
spring, and produces abundance of 
seed, although the shoots be ever so 
frequently gathered. Nor does it pro- 
duce flatulencies, or uneasiness of the 
stomach ; it is so tender that a minute’s 
boiling is a sufficient dressing. Cattle 
also eagerly eat it, and it is said to in- 
crease the milk of cows. 

CABBAGE - TREE, Cabbaoe- 
PALM, or Areca, a genus of trees contain- 
ing three species ; the catechu^ and the 
QTyzcrformu of India ; and the oleracea 
of the West Indies. They are all lofty 
and elegant trees, shooting up as straight 
08 an arrow, and beautifully arching 
their branches towards the soil. The 
oryzcpformis^ or ricc-shaped, bears a 
fruit used for chew'ing by the inhabi- 
tants of Cochin China, and Amboyna, 
along with the betel-leaf. 

The oleracea is almost the crown of 
tlie vegetable world ; every part of this 
tree is useful. Its trunk is perfectly 
straight, about seven feet in circum- 
ference, near the ground, tapering as 
it ai>ccnds, and often reaching the height 
of 170, or 200 feet. Its numerous 
branches shoot forth at about five feet 
high from the ground in a circular di- 
r ction, tlic lowermost spreading hori- 
zontally with the utmost regularity ; 
while the extremes of many of the 
branches bend waviiigly down like so 
many plumes of feathers. These when 
full grown, are often more than twenty 
feet long. 

The pithy interior part of the leaf is 
filamentous, and used like hemp or 
flax for cordage of every kind. The 
fruit is the widely-celebrated cabbage, 
lying towards the top of the trunk, un- 
der the leaves in thin snow-white brittle 
flukes, sweeter in taste than the almond, 
but strongly resembling it. The sock- 
ets, or grooves, formed by the foot- 
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stalks of the branches are used by the 
natives as cradles for their children. 
On the inner side of the younger foot- 
stools, are tender pellicles, which are 
converted into paper. The trunk serves 
as gutterings : the pith produces a kind 
ofsago, and the nuts, called Areca nuts, 
yield oil by decoction. 

CABBAGE -TREE BARK, or 
Cortex Geoffroya inermU^ is the bark 
of a tree growing in Jamaica, and has 
been frequently used with success in 
destroying and expelling the long round 
worms which infect the human intes- 
tines. But from the difficulty of admi- 
nistering it without its producing vo- 
miting, delirium, and other alarming 
effects, it has not been generally used in 
this country. Its dose in powder is from 
one scruple to a drachm.' 

CACAO, Chocolate-Tree, or 
Theobroma^ a tree of which there are 
two species, as follow : 

The cacao f or genuine chocolate-tree, 
is a native of South America. It rises to 
the height of twenty feet ; its flowers are 
red : it delights in shady places, and deep 
vallies. The pods are oval and point- 
ed. The cacoa-nuts, which resemble a 
large olive in size and shape, being gently 
parched in an iron pot over the tire, the 
external coat separates easily. Tiie ker- 
nel is then levigated on a smooth stone ; 
a little annatto is added, and with a few 
drops of water is reduced to a mass, and 
formed into rolls of one pound each. 
This simple preparation of Chocolate 
is the most natural and the best. It 
is in daily use amongst most families 
in Jamaica, where the tree is largely 
cultivated, and aflbrds a nutricious food 
for children, ns well as adults. 

This species is cultivated in our own 
hot-houses as a foreign variety, and is 
increased by seeds obtained from abroad. 

The Guianetmsy with a reddish downy 
fruit ; H native of Guiana, 

The Chocolate made abroad, can- 
not by law be imported into this coun- 
try, consequently all chocolate consumed 
in Great Britain, ought to be uiade 
here. 1 1 is com posed pri nci pal 1 of the 
kernel of the cacao-nut as above men- 
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tioned ; but the art is in very few hands ; 
and we believe that a small portion of 
soap is added to most British choco- 
late, in order to cause it to froth when 
it is dissolved in hot water. It is said 
that good chocolate ought to possess a 
brown colour, inclining to red, and ra- 
ther lively than faint ; a smooth surface 
not aflected by mere contact of the 
hand ; a fine and uniform consistence 
on breaking it, without any granulated 
particles ; and that it should readily melt 
in the mouth, leaving no roughness or 
astriiigency, but rath^ a cooling sensa- 
tion on the tongue. This last quality is 
the most decisive criterion of genuine 
chocolate. We have, however, seen cho- 
colate made in the West Indies, which 
does not answer to the above description, 
although as good, if not better than our 
own. it is lighter coloured and by no 
means so uniform and smooth in its frac- 
ture. Chocolate must be, by law, made 
up either in one pound, half pound, or 
four ounce papers, with such marks, or 
stamps, as shall be devised by the com- 
missioners of excise. 

As an article of diet, chocolate has 
been considered a nutritive and whole- 
some food. For persons in health it 
certainly is ; bntinthe manner invvhich 
it is taken, generally very strong, from 
its oleous properties, it cannot be re- 
commended for valetudinarians, who 
labour under dyspeptic complaints. To 
such persons, all fat and oleous food is 
well known to be detrimental. If 
chocolate be taken by them, it ought to 
be taken weak. The next article suits 
them much better. 

CACAO, or Cocoa, a preparation 
made, and sold in Great Britain, from 
the Cacao-nut, or from the shells of it, 
or from a mixture of both. To valeliidi- 
narians, whose stomachs are weak, and to 
almost all persons troubled with dyspep- 
sia, cocoa aflbrds a pUasantand agreeable 
breakfast, mixed with milk, and drunk 
lukewarm ; and in every respect for 
such persons, is very supeiior to rhoco- 
lale. Jf instejul of eating bread and 
butter, or toast and butter with it, cold 
roast beef or iniition, with bread, be oc« 
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casioiiully subslitutc'd, avoiding the fat, 
the valetudinarian will often have reason 
to congratulate himself on the change. 

CACTUS, a genus of plants, con- 
taining twenty-eight species : all natives 
of South America, or the West Indies. 
They may be sub-arranged into those of 
a roinulish form, generally called Melon 
thistles ; creeping, with lateral roots, 
commonly named Cerenses; erect, sup- 
porting themselves, and called Torch- 
thist'es : compressed, with proliferous 
joints, called Prickly pears, or Indian 
lig. The species^of most note are the 
following. 

The grandiflorus^ producing, about 
the month of July, a very magnificent 
floner, with an exquisite odour, which 
opens at sun-set, and only continues 
in perfection six hours. This is a cereus. 

The tunQy with proliferous joints, and 
a large yellow flower. A prickly pear. 

The coccinelliferj also with prolife- 
rous joints. It is the common habita- 
tion of the coccus, or cochineal insect : 
whence its specific name. This is also 
a prickly pear. 

The propagation of all the species of 
this remarkable plant is by cuttings, 
which must be laid in a dry place ten 
days or a fortnight before they are 
planted ; or if it be three weeks, there 
is less danger of their miscarrying. 
They should be planted in June or 
July, in small pots filled with a light 
sandy earth, with a mixture of lime 
rubbish. The pots should then be 
placed in a gentle bed of tanner's bark, 
and to be watered gently once a week. 
Air must be given them by degrees, 
and, in September, they should be re- 
moved into the stove where they are to 
remain tlie winter. They should al- 
ways have a dry situation, and never be 
exposed to the open air, even in th" 
midst of summer. They may be brought 
in small pieces from the West Indies 
packed in straw', and will grow when 
planted here, as well as when cut from 
our own plants. 

CAJUPUTIOIL, is obtained by 
distillation from the leaves of the meta-- 
tenca leitnidcndrotij a small tree grow-- 
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ing ill the East Indies, having a black 
trunk, with white leaves and branches. 
This oil, when newly drawn, is limpid, 
pellucid, and volatile : on account of 
its high price, it is said to be often 
adulterated with oil of turpentine, and 
coloured with resin of milfoil. The 
odour of this oil, as it is brought to 
England, is, at first, similar toa mixture 
of oil of turpentine and camphor, but 
it soon becomes fragrant and agreeable; 
the taste is pungent, and resembles 
camphor very much. It is limpid, 
transparent, and generally of a blueisli 
green colour, which is said to be partly 
derived from the copper flasks in which 
it is imported. When dropped on the 
surface of water, it diffuses itself over 
it, and very soon evaporates, which is a 
good test of its purity ; it also burns ra- 
pidly, leaving iio residuum ; and dis- 
solves like most other essential oils, in 
spirit of wine, and partially in wafer. 

It is a highly difl'usible stimulant, 
antispasmodic, and diaphoretic. When 
taken into the stomach, it produces a 
sensation of heat, fills and quickens the 
pulse ; and soon afterwards a copious 
sweat breaks out. It is efficaciously 
given in dropsy, chronic rheumatism, 
palsy, flatulent colic, and other spas- 
modic and nervous affections. As a 
loc.d and external stimulant, it is em- 
ployed diluted with oil, as an embroca- 
tion to allay the pain of gout and rheu- 
matism, and to restore vigour to joints 
after sprains. When put into a carious 
tooth, it lulls the pain of the tooth-ach. 
Much benefit has also been derived in 
defective vision from a weakened state 
of the eyes, by rubbing it on the tem- 
plcs. The dose internally, is three or 
four drops on a lump of sugar. 

This oil is a perfect solvent of Indian 
rubber, and forms with it an excellent 
drying varnish. 

CAKE, a fine sort of bread, which 
has received this denomination on ac- 
count of its flat and round figure. 

There are various compositions under 
the name of cakes ; such as seed-cakes, 
made of flour, butter, cream, sugar, 
spices, &c. ; and pluin-cakes, cheese- 
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cakes, sugar-cakes, &c, Oat-eakes are 
made iu Yorkshire, Wales, iind Scot- 
land. 

Cakes made of wheat-flour alone, 
properly fermented, and not eaten till 
. twelve hours after being baked, are very 
wholesome ; and Oat-cakes, to those ac- 
customed to them, appear to be also 
wholcsotiie, although V>y no means so 
niitricious as those made of wheat-flour. 
But the whole tribe of cakes, made w ith 
a number of ingredients, such as seed- 
cakes, plum-cakes, &c. are, as articles 
of food, bad, because some or othei^ of 
their ingredients will most commonly 
produce fermentation in the stomach. 
By dyspeptic persons, and most vale- 
tudinarians, they should be carefully 
avoided. 

CALAMINE, or Calamy, Calami^ 
naris, an ore of sine, used in the manu- 
facture of brass ; it is also an ingredient 
in the next article, which see. See also 
Zinc. 

CALAMINE CERATE. Thiace- 

rate ha« been long known to the Bri- 
tish public under the name of Turner’s 
Cerate, Evans’s Salve, Epulotic Cerate, 
&c. ; it is made in the following man- 
ner : take of prepared calamine and 
yellow wax of each four ounces ; of 
olive-oil eight liquhluunces. Melt first 
tlic wax, then add the oil ; being re- 
moved from the fire, as it begins to cool 
sprinkle in the calamine, and stir con- 
tinually till it is cold. 

CALAMINT, or Melissa cretiea^ a 
species of balm indigenous to this coun- 
try. It smells very much like wild 
mint, tliough more agreeable. It is 
often used by the common people in 
form of tea, against weakness of the 
stontach, flatulent cholic, uterine ob- 
structions, &c. 

Calamus aromaticus. See SwEET- 
ThAQ. 

CALCAREOUS, a term applied to 
a variety of natural bodies which con- 
tain lime. Lime-stone, marble, and 
chalk arc calcareous substances ; their 
uses in agriculture, building, &c. are 
various and great. See the respective 
articles, and Lime. 

CALCINATION, in chemistry, the 
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reduction of substances to a calx by 
fire. By this process culcitreons stib- 
stances are reduced into quick lime, 
metals into oxides, or, us they were for- 
merly termed, calces ; and vegetable 
matters into white ashes. In metallur- 
gic, and some other operations, the ternri 
is employed to denote the process by 
which ores are deprived of their salts 
and water, as a preliminary step towards 
the separation of the inetul, &c. The 
calcination of metals is now more pro- 
perly called OXYDATION, which see; 
see also Flux. * 

CALCIUM. When lime is electrized 
negatively, in contact with mercury, an 
amalgam is obtained, which, by distil- 
lation, aflbrds a white metal. This is 
called calcium^ and when exposed to 
air and gently heated, it burns and pro- 
duces the oxide q/* calcium ^ or lime. 
See Lime. 

CALCULOUS DISORDERS, are 
those complaints which arise in the 
kidneys, urinary passages, or bladder, 
from collections of sand, gravel, or 
stones, producing a variety of distress- 
ing and alarming symptoms. See Gra- 
vel and Stone. 

CALENDAR, or K alendar, adis- 
tribution of time accommodated to the 
uses of life ; or an almanac, or table, 
containing the order of days, weeks, 
mouths, feasts, &c., occurring in the 
course of the year. 

There are various systems of chrono- 
logical computation according to the 
different forms of the year in particular 
countries, such as the Julian, Grego- 
rian, &c. 

Julius Caesar, with the aid of Sosi- 
genes, a celebrated astronomer of those 
times, reformed the Roman Calendar, 
whence arose the Julian, or old style. 
Finding that the sun performed his an- 
nual course in 36'5 days and a quarter 
nearly, he divided the year into 365 
days, but every fourth year into 366 
days, as stated under bissextile. This 
was further reformed by order of pope 
Gregory XIII ; whence arose the term 
Gregorian calendar and style, or new 
style : for the Julian year being too long 
by nearly eleven minutes, it became ne^ 
R9 
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cessary to omit three leap years in the 
course of four centuries. The Grego- 
riciu computation has been received in 
mobt foreign countries ever since the 
reformation of the calendar in 1582; 
except some northern countries, as Rus- 
sia, &c. It commenced in all the do- 
minions under the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, in 1752 . At which period the na- 
tural day next following the second of 
September was accounted the four- 
teenth, the eleven intermediate days of 
the common calendar being omitted. 
The supernumerary day in leap year 
being added at the end of the month of 
February, and called the 29th of that 
month. 

There is a little work relative to the 
calendar which has been published an- 
Duully in Great Britain for some years 
past, to which we would direct the at- 
tention of our readers. It is called 
Time’s Telescope, and consists of a 
melange of amusing, instructive, and 
pleasing infonnatioi: on natural history, 
astronomy, chemistry, biography, &c., 
with an elegant selection of poi ticfil 
bouquets from oiir best modern poets, 
which are sweet smelling and suitable to 
be worn occasionally in the bosom. 

CALENDER, a mechanical engine 
used l>y cloth-lappeis for dressing aud 
finishing cloths and stuffs of various de- 
scriptions; and also by calico-printers, 
in order to extend aud smooth the sur- 
face of their cloths. 

'I'he old machine, called a mangle ^ is 
the simplest and most rude approxima- 
tion towards calendering, as now per- 
formed by wooden and metallic cylin- 
ders, or a coinhi nation of both. 

CALF, in zoology, the young of a 
cow. There are two methods of rearing 
calvi‘s ; one is to let them run about with 
tlie '^.m till leiitiy old to live by 

feeding on grass ; a plan which is pro- 
ductive of the best cattle ; the other is, 
to take tliem from the <lain at ten rlays, 
or a fortnight old, and t<i suffer them 
eith<"r to suck llie cow, twice or three 
times a dav, or to remove them from 
t!:e row entindy, ami fee<l them wifh 
wann tnilk and other potations: tlie^e 
la-t nicthodaare more commonly adopt- 
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ed to fatten them, and at the end cf 
a few weeks to kill them for veaL For 
this purpose the calves are usually pla- 
ced in a house, or shed, on an elevated 
stage, so that their excrements and 
urine may pass off from them easily, 
and their coats be kept dry and clean. 
The calves are also confined by a collar, 
so that they cannot move about, but 
are just enabled by such confinement 
to rise up and lie down. We know also 
that it is the practice with many far- 
mers to put no litter on the stage ; but, 
we think in this that they greatly err : 
for'' the warmer an animal is kept, so 
that he is not kept above his natural 
temperature, the sooner he becomes fat, 
and, under given circumstances, with 
less food. Besides, such naked stages 
are frequently the cause of pain to the 
animal ; and every animal which is in 
pain, or which frets, will not fatten so 
soon as one which is wdiolly at his ease. 
The trouble of removing the litter every 
day, is by no means to be put in com- 
petition with the advantages to be de- 
rived from keeping the calf warm and 
easy. 

Where the calves are to be suckled 
by the cows periodically during the 
day, it is essential that the suckling- 
house be spacious and airy, having ties 
on one side for confining the cows, and 
on the other a set of cribs, or pens, for 
containing thecal ves. It is alsoudvisable 
that the calves should as much as po.s- 
sible be excluded from the influence of 
light. And it is of the utmost conse- 
quence, wherever they are confined, that 
they should be kept perfectly clean and 
free from every sort of disagreeable smell. 

The milk, if given to them “ by the 
hand,” should be made previously warm 
to about the heat of the milk of the 
cow. 

The length of time for perfecting the 
business of futteniiig varies ; but in most 
cascft it is from six or seven, to eight 
or nine weeks. In some districts bar- 
ley-meal and linseed boiled into a kind 
of jelly, hay-ten, and such like mate- 
rials, arc sometimes given to ml ves in 
the course of fattening ; but, although 
sucli feeding may occasioiiully be found 
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ailrantageous, the milk of the cow is un- 
questionably the beat and most natural 
inode of fattening them. 

It has been found that a good cow 
will yield a full supply of milk for two 
calves, whilst they are young ; as the 
calf increases in size it requires, of 
course^ more milk; when, therefore, 
the whole produce is demanded for one 
calf, another new milch-cow should be 
provided, and these two cows will 
abundantly supply three calves with 
milk till the oldest is fit for the butcher. 
Or the surplus milk from a cow feed- 
ing but one calf, for some time, can be 
reserved for butter, &c. 

Young calves, when permitted to 
suck their fill, are often troubled with 
a looseness or scouring. To prevent 
this, for the first fortnight or three weeks 
they should be stinted in their allow- 
ance, taking csire that they do not pine 
or decrease in flesh for want of food. 
After this age they sboubl be allowed 
to suck as long as they choose, and every 
ineaiis ought to be taken to increase 
their appetites. Chalk may be used 
for this purpose, as well as for correct- 
ing the acidity in the stomach. Suit 
sprinkled in the troughs likewise acts us 
a stimulus to the appetite ; and some 
persons give tiiem bulls, composed of 
flour, pounded chalk, and milk, with 
the addition of a small quantity of com- 
mon gin, and sometimes a little tincture 
of opium. Of these balls two are given 
about the size of a walnut, once a day, 
or oftener, to each calf. A chalk-stone 
is also sometimes suspended within reach 
of the calf, so that he may lick it ; and 
bleeding once or twice during the fat- 
tening is also recommended. But, we 
believe that most, if not all, of these arts 
are wholly unnecessary where the calf is 
healthy, and has a full supply of milk, 
either by sucking the cow, or its being 
given him by hand. 

Calves, if designed to be reared, 
should be weaned between January and 
till the latter end of March: as those 
which are weaned later seldom come to 
any great size. Such calves should 
have new milk at the beginning, after- 
wards a mixture of new and skimmed 
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milk, then simply skimmed milk, with 
a little barley or oatmeal, or flour stirred 
into it. A small lock of sweet hay 
should also be kept tied up within then’ 
reach, to induce them to eat that sort 
of food us soon as possible. It is not 
absolutely necessary to continue the 
giving of milk after the calves are a 
month or six weeks old, but they are 
the better for it when it can be done. 

Calves which are weaned should be 
turned abroad during the day-time into 
a small clo^e near thi# farm-yard, where 
there is a good bite of grass. For the 
first month or six weeks they ought to 
be returned to their pens at nigiit, but 
afterwards they may be left out all 
night; and the food given them may 
be lowered by degrees, so that at last 
it only amounts to simple water: for, 
when they become twelve or font teen 
weeks old, they will be able to satisfy 
themselves with grass. At Michaelmas, 
or soon after, they should be taken into 
the yard, or a small close, to theiiiseUes, 
and have the best and sweetest li.iv, 
with a shed to cover tliem during the 
winter. No stock will pay belter for 
such cautious management. 

The best time of castrutiuu' calves is 
soon after they are dropped. Stmu* ad- 
vise three weeks or a month : but a 
week, or fortnight at most, is, perhaps, 
the mo^t eligible time. The spaying 
of tlie female calf is an operation of 
great niceiy and dexterity. A spayed 
female calf is found more quiet in pas- 
ture than a milch cow, and it also fat- 
tens more expeditiously.. 

Relative to the distempers of calve-^, 
we have alieady mentioncii then scow- 
ering ; which, and costiveness, are their 
principal diseases. The forinei shun hi 
not be hastily interfered with, it is 
often a salutary evacuation, b, Iiow- 
ever, it becomes violent, or (mitimie 
longer than a day or two, gruel made 
with wheat-flour, or arrow-root with two 
or three draclims of prepared clialk, may 
be given two or three times a day. if 
this fail, add to the chalk two clractinis 
of tincture of opium, one drachm ol 
ginger, and four ounces of peppermnit- 
water. In obstinate cases, two or three 
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drachms of powdered catechu may be 
given ; and the dose of the tincture of 
opium may he also increased. Sulphate 
of soda and castor-oil are the best reme- 
dies for costiveness. The dose of each 
is from six to eight ounces, if given se- 
parately ; if joined, about four ounces 
of each. 

They are also liable to be blown^ or 
hoven^ in which case the thrusting of a 
pen-knife through that part of the swel- 
ling which rises highest near the hip- 
bone, and introducing a large quill into 
the orifice, have Relieved them. The 
shoote attacks them a few days after 
they are calved. It comes on like a 
colic, which, going off, is succeeded bjr 
a discharge taking place from the bow- 
els ; the complaint, however, is some- 
times fatal l^fore the shoote or dis- 
charge appears. The calf also loaths 
and refuses his food. The best medi- 
' cine is milk well mulled with eggs ; or, 
eggs with starch, properly mixed with 
ail afldition of oil, melted butter, and 
miicilHginnus roots and seeds, such as 
linseed, aniiieed, &c. The guf-/tc, being 
a total stoppage in the bowels, except 
a copious discharge of blood and mucus, 
accompanied by fever, the animal lying 
down, kicking and groaning, is a disease 
occasioned by an erronec3Us method of 
castration, and, unless shortly removed, 
soon proves fatal. The only cure is to 
make a perpendicular incision four in- 
ches under the vertebrae of the loins over 
the paunch, or stomach, anti introduce 
the arm to find the part affected, the 
beast being kept in an erect position. 
The tie being obviated, to remove the 
stoppage in the stomach and carry off 
the fever, four ounces of sulphate of 
soda, two ounces of cream of tartar, and 
one ounce of senna infused into two 
])ints of boiling water, to which is to be 
added half a pint of olive-nil, are to 
be given : the whole of this is to be 
worked off with gruel. 

Caff's-snout, See Snap-draoon. 
CALICO, a cloth made of cotton- 
thread, manufactured originally at Ca- 
licut in the East Indies. IJut latterly, 
since tlie establishment of machines for 
spinning cotton, to such perfection is 
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the manufacture of this article brought, 
and so cheap can it be afforded, that 
the raw material is now imported from 
India, manufactured in various parts of 
Great Britain, and sent out to that 
country whence the manufacture was 
originally derived. 

Cotton cloth is an article which, in 
its powers of conducting heat, holds a 
middle state, between linen on the one 
hand, and woollen cloth on the other. 
It has also for some years past been gra- 
dually superseding the use of linen fur 
shirts, and other garments worn next 
the skin ; but it is by no means a succe- 
daneum for flannel. It is, notwith- 
standing, preferable to linen, and al- 
though it is not so durable as the latter 
article, it enters very largely into do- 
mestic use ; its comparative cheapness 
being a great inducement. 

Calkings. See Corkinos. 

CALLOUS, in farriery is a term ap- 
plied to many hard and indolent swel- 
lings, arising from severe strains of the 
back sinews, on the knee, in consequence 
of falls, or blows, &c. The best remedy 
for such callosities is blistering, which 
may l>e repeated twice or three times, if 
found necessary, taking care that the ef- 
fects of one is quite gone, before another 
is applied. In such swelling about the 
back sinews, firing is the best remedy. 

CALLUS, the bony matter deuosited 
between the divided ends of broken 
bones, about the foiirteeth day after the 
fracture. 

CALOMEL, a well known prepara- 
i on of quicksilver and muriatic acid, 
c*alled in the London Pharmacopoeia, 
submuriate of mercury^ but by the 
inosit recent nomenclature, chloride of 
mercury. Several methods have been 
adopted by chemists, for the obtaining 
of this medicine : the method ordered 
by the London College is as follows : 
take of oxy muriate of mercury one 
pound : of purified mercury, by weighty 
nine ntinces. Hub them together until 
the metallic gluhiiles disappear ; then 
Hiihliine : take out the suhliuied mass, 
reduce it to a powder, and sublime it 
in the same manner twice more succes- 
sively. Lastly, bring it to the state of 
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a very fine powder ; throw this into a 
large vessel full of water ; then stir it, 
and after a short interval, pour the su- 
pernatant turhid solution into another 
vessel, and set it by, that the powder 
may subside. Having poured away the 
water, dry the powder. 

Calomel is obtained by the first partof 
the above process, in the form of a dull 
semitransparent mass, the specific gra- 
vity of which is 7,2. U is tasteless, in- 
odorous, and very nearly insoluble ; and 
has a light yellow, or ivory colour, 
which deepens by long exposure to light. 
If scratched, it gives a yellow streak, 
which is very characteristic, and does 
not belong to sublimate. As it is ob- 
tained in the shops, it appears in a fine, 
heavy, whitish powder, and in this state 
it is called prepared calomel ; the latter 
part of the above process directs how it 
is to be thus obtained ; but, however, 
calomel is prepared in the large way in 
London, in a much more easy and ex- 
peditious manner. Although it is a 
very important and powerful medicine, 
and ought to be given with caution, 
yet it can scarcely be called poisonous, 
since in considerable doses it only proves 
purgative. Lime-water, and the alka- 
lies, when rubbed with it, instantly ren- 
der it black, a circumstance which is a 
test of its purity : for if it contain any 
corrosive sublimate, a yellow tint is 
mingled with the black, on the addition 
of lime-water. 

Calomel is the most useful of the 
preparations of mercury, and is more 
generally employed in medicine, than 
almost any other remedy in the whole 
range of the materia medica. We think 
also, that it is employed too often, and 
too indiscriminately : it is, nevertheless, 
a most powerful medicine. It is anti- 
si phylitic, antispasmodic, alterative, 
deobstruent, purgative, and an errhine. 
As a remedy for syphilis it can be con- 
fided in, whi ‘11 its disposition to run off 
by stool ib counteracted by opium ; in 
the same state of combination, it has 
been also found efficacious in epilepsy, 
locked jaw, and tetanus ; and in spas- 
modic strictures, arising from virulent 
gonorrheea. As an alterative and deob* 
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struent, it is used in cutaneous eiiiptioiis, 
such as lepra, and the itch ; in w'hich 
cases it is combined with antimonials and 
guaiacuin ; it is also given in complaints 
of theliver^ and glandular obstructions; 
in dropsies itassiststhe action of Bc|uilia 
and fox-glove ; and ns a purgative, it 
may be employed with safety in almost 
every form of disease not attended with 
visceral inflaTiirnation, or where there is 
not great irritability, and delicacy of 
habit. It does not, however, alwajs 
act with certainty even in large doses, 
and hence it is generally combined with 
aloes, jalap, scammnn 3 ’, or some other 
active cathartic. The usual dose to 
affect the system, and produce an in- 
crease of saliva, is from one grain to 
two ill a pill with opium, given night 
and morning ; and from three to eight 
rains act, in general, as a purgative, 
n some complaints, such as the yellow 
fever and croup, this dose has been re- 
pented every two or three hours, until 
upwards of 100 grains have been taken 
in a ver}’’ short space of time. On ac- 
count of its insolubility, and great spe- 
cific gravity, it can be given only in 
the ftiim of pills. 

From its importance we have been 
somewhat minute in desciibing this me- 
dicine ; but wp cannot take our leave 
of the article without inrorining those 
persons who take calomel, as some do, 
habitually, or who take it, we fear too 
often tlioughtiessly, that it is a power- 
ful edge tool, which must do the con- 
stitution harm, if not judiciously ma- 
naged. It is an easy matter to get 
mercury into the constitution, but it is 
by no means so eas}' to getdt out of it. 
It may he very much doubted, whether 
many of the pains of the bones, under 
which siphylitic, and other patients la- 
bour, do not arise from the mercury, 
rather than from disease. For other 
preparations of quicksilver, see Corro- 
sive Sublimatf, .Ethiop’sMinebal, 
QiiiCKSir.vFR.Rhi) Precipitate, &c.; 
see also Taij Ointment. 

CALORIC, a term used in che- 
mistry to denote the cause of heat, as 
distinguished from the sensation. The 
principal soiirics of caloric, are the 
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SMiii combustion, and various other iii- 
stdiices of chemical action, percussion, 
or collibion, friction, the electric spark, 
{^lul ^alv.inisin. See Heat. 

C ALU MBA, or Columba^ the root 
of an nndescribed plant, growings in the 
forests of Oiho, and Mozambique, on 
the eastern coast of Africa, The root 
is perennial, and is supposed to be a 
species of bryony. It is brought to this 
country, packed in bags or cases. It 
is in transverse sections, about two in- 
ches in <liameter, and one-third of an 
inch in thickness. \ The bark is thick, 
and easily detached, internally the root 
is of a di^ep yellow ; it has a slight aro- 
matic odour, and a bitter taste. Its 
virtues are extracted both by water and 
by spirit of wine. It is antiseptic and 
tonic. In diarrliceas, arising from re- 
dundancy of bile, bilious remittent 
fever, and cholera, it is frequently of 
service, general I3' checking the vomit- 
ing. It also allays the nausea and vomit- 
ing which accompany pregnancy ; it 
has also been found useful in stopping 
thesever. ’diarrhoea and vomiting, which 
sometimes attends dentition. In puer- 
peral fever ; in phthisis, and hectic fever; 
and in dyspepsia, it has also been of ser- 
vice. It is usually given combined 
with aroinatics, orange-peel, opiates, 
alkaline, or neutral salt‘<, according to 
circumstances. The do^e of the pow- 
dered root, is from iiftcen grains to half 
a drachm, repeated three or four times 
a day. 

An infusion of the loot is ordered by 
the London College, to he made thus : 
take of cal umbo - root sliced, one 
drachm ; boilincf water half a pint ; ma- 
cerate for two hours in a slightly-covered 
vessel, and strain. This may be given 
in dyspepsia, and the vomitings arising 
fronii pregnancy, as well as the severe 
diarrhoea and vomiting arising from 
the teething of childien. The dose may 
bV,'for an adult, from one iluidounce 
utid a half, to three ilnidounces, given 
several times a day. For children, the 
dose must be proportionably less. See 
i)osn. 

A nurture is also kept of this root in 
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the shops. It may be mode of two 
ounces and a halfbf the powdered root; 
of proof spirit two pints : macerate for 
fourteen days, ana filter. The dose of 
this is from half a fluidrachm, to half 
a fluidounce. 

CALUMNY, a slander, false charge, 
or groundless accusation. No vice can 
be more mischievous than calumny : 
nor is there a vice against the effects of 
which it is more difficult to guard. Ca- 
lumny wears so many shapes, that it is 
often very difficult to distinguish it 
from truth. The publicity and effront- 
ery with which assertions relative to in- 
dividuals, orto facts, are made, although 
destitute of foundation, or truth, can 
be scarce' y credited by tho.se who are 
unacquainted with the public press, 
and private history ; but certain it is, 
that many writings obtain their bad 
eminence,” principally by distorting the 
Hctiorw, and calumniating the motives 
of many praiseworthy individuals, who 
are, or have been bold enough think 
for themselves, and who have the can- 
dour to avow their opinions. We are 
no advocates for severity of punishment, 
and, therefore, we do not call it down 
on the calumniator ; but surely he 
whose pen, or tongue, is employed in so 
iiiiliallow('d an occupation, ought at 
least to find no abettors. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that no person ought 
to give currency to a report relative to 
any one, w'ithout solid grounds for it : 
for want of such precaution, the peace 
of individuals, and of fcunilies, is often 
wounded both wickedly and wantonly ; 
and sometimes even forever. 

CALX, properly signifies lime; but 
it has been iieretofore used to denote 
the fine powdery substance into which 
metals, minerals, and other bodies are 
reduced by fire. The calces of metals 
ore now termed oxides, because it it 
found, in their conversion from the 
metallic state into the state of calx, 
that tiie metal absorbs oxygen from the 
atmospiiere, and that without the pre« 
sence of air, containing a portion of 
oxygen, neither lead, iron, nor many 
other metals can be reduced to ca'ces ; 
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these are^ therefore, with more pro- 
priety now called Oxidks, which see ; 
see also Calcination. 

Calx is also a term which has been ap- 
plied till lately to some medicinal pre- 
parations, such as Calx of Anti- 
mony, &c. But the term is totally in- 
apposite and improper. See Antimony. 

CALYX, in botany the outer cover- 
ing of the flower, or the first of the 
seven parts of fructification, formed, 
according to Linnaeus, of the cortex, or 
outer bark. This term includes not 
only the perianth, which is often exclu- 
sively called the calyx, or flower cup, 
but also the involucre, ament, spathe, 
glume, calyptre, and volva. 

CAMBLET, or Camlet, a stuff 
made principally of wool. It was for- 
mally much in wear, and from its thick- 
n.'is and warmth, was very well calcu- 
lated for the winter clothing of females. 
Fa-^hion has, however, introduced other 
articles of dress, more showy indeed, 
but 1 o means so adapted to defend 
the bo • from cold, and those alterna- 
tions of cold, which demand in our cli- 
mate no ordinary attention, particularly 
from those whose employments are se- 
dentary, and who have not an opportu- 
nity of taking that wholesome degree of 
exercise which gives health, vigour, 
uikI warmth to the body. 

CAMBRH\ a species of very fine li- 
nen, firstmadc utCainbray, in Flanders. 
The cambrics most in use in this coun- 
try, are chiefly manufactured in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Tlie French cam- 
brics are, however, still preferred, as 
being superior to the British : they may 
be imported into Great Britain in Bri- 
tish ships, by^ the payment of a certain 
duty, and if packed in a certain way. 

Cambric Muslin is another species 
of cambric made of cotton, now manu- 
factured in a very extensive way in 
Great Britain. So nipidly has the ex- 
tension and improvement of this manu- 
facture been, that good cambric muslin 
may now be bought for one-third, if 
net one-fourth of the price at which it 
could be obtained thirty years a^^o. 

Althougli the wearing of this, and 
the foregoing article of dress, adds un» 
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doubtedly to the elegance of the Britisb 
fair, and from their cheapness, particu* 
larly cambric muslin, most females are 
enabled to wear it ; yet we suspect that 
many pulmonary consumptions are the 
offspring of surncold clothing. 

CAMEL, Camelus^ a genus of qua- 
drupeds, consisting of seven species as 
follow ; 

The DromedariuSf Dromedary, or 
Arabian Camel, with a single bunch on 
the back ; inhabits tlie temperate deserts 
of Asia and Africa ; is domesticated in 
all the east, as alsc/ in Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. Many varieties in size and 
colour; mild and gentle, wonderfully 
useful for conveying heavy burdens 
over dry sandy dcAcris ; will carry 
twelve hundred weight ; moves slow, 
and will not exceed its accustomed pace, 
nor carry beyond its usual weight ; it is 
patient of hunger, travelling many days 
without water, and content with the 
thorny shrubs found in the wilderness; 
kneels down to be'loaded, or unloaded, 
at command of the keei^er^ hair valua- 
ble ; flesh and milk eaten by the Arabi- 
ans ; six and a half feet liigii ; hair soft, 
tawny grey, longer on the neck and 
bunch ; tail shorter than the legs ; the 
second of the four stomachs cellular, 
for the purpose of retaining water a long 
time in the dry deserts. 

The Bactrianus, or Bactrian Camel, 
with two bunches on the back ; inha- 
bits western India and China; rarer 
than the last ; chiefly used by men of 
rank. It is larger and swifter ; the 
hind bunch bigger than that in f^ront. 
Box-tree proves a poigon to it when 
eaten as food. Gravid a year; produces 
one young, which sucks two years, and 
is full grown the thinl. A second va- 
riety, supposed a hybrid, between this 
species and the last. 

The GiamOf or Lama, with a bunch 
on the breast ; back smooth. Inhabits 
the lofty mountains of Peru and Chili ; 
four feet and a half high ; in habits and 
manners resembles the Bactrian camel ; 
gregarious, and easily tamed. Gravid 
five or six months, produces one young; 
carries one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Not used now by the Peruvians as a 
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beast of burden so miirh as formerly ; 
flesh when fat excellent. 

'The HuanactiSt or Hiianaco. Inha- 
bits the lofty mountains of S<'uth Arne- 
ficR, descendinpr into the plains in win- 
ter. In habits like the preceding, but 
never associates with it. Four feet three 
inches high. Body yellow above, whi- 
tish beneath. Flesh, when young, good. 

The Arcncannx or Perurinii camel ; 
body woolly, smooth ; inhabits Peru 
and Chili ; in many respects resembles 
the sheep ; tail longer and wool finer ; 
the body white, black, or brown ; flesh 
ft^od ; useful both in ploughing and 
bearing burdens. 

The Vicugna^ or Vicuna. Body wool- 
ly, smooth ; inhabits the highest peaks 
of the Andes in flocks ; timid, swift, 
patient of cold ; tamed with difficulty ; 
carries small burdens ; the flesh good ; 
in its tail and general figure it resembles 
a goat; wool fine, silky, rosy, easily 
dyed. In its stomach is often found a 
bezoard. 

The Paco. Bunchless, body woolly ; 
inhabits the higher mountains of Peru ; 
gregarious : below the vicuna in size, 
and incapable of carrying more than 
from fifty to seventy pounds ; flesh not 
80 good ; wool longer, coarser, but still 
much employed in the manufacture of 
cloths; body, in a wild state, above 
purple, beneath white : when tamed, 
varying with black, white, and tawny. 
Several of these species from their make 
have been called Peruvian sheep. 

CAMELOPARDALIS, Camelo- 
pard or Gerafle, in zoology, a quadru- 
ped consisting of one genus and one spe- 
cies ; inhabiting Senna, Ethiopia, atid 
some other parts of Africa. It mea- 
flUties at the shoulders seventeen, at the 
rump only nine feet high ; hence, in 
front, on^ of the tallest animals, yet at 
the same Vi me from its peculiar light- 
ness, highly elegant and picturesque ; 
it is gt^ntle, timid, and swift. When 
about to lie down kneels like the camel. 
It has erect blunt horns, about six inches 
.ong. It feeds on leaves, the shoots of 
tall trees, and sometimes on grass. It 
•S generally gregarious, being met with 
n groups of seven or eiglU, adiirb.. on 
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being alarmed, fly with incredible speed 
in every direction. 

Camltne. See Gold, and Pleasure. 

Cammock, See Rest-Harrow. 

Camomile, See Chamomile. 

Campanula See Bell-flower. 
CAMPHOR, or Camphire, Cam- 
pkoraf a white, solid, transparent sub- 
stance, having a strong, pern liar, frn- 
grant, and penetrating odour, and a 
bitter, pungent, aronoatic taste. It is 
unctuous to the touch, yet friable, 
breaking with a shining foliated frac- 
ture, having an appearance of crystalli- 
zation ; biitalthough brittle, it is, in some 
degree, ductile, and therefore not ea<iily 
pulverised. It swims in water, its spe- 
cific gravity being 98* It dissolves in 
the fixed and volatile oils ; like these 
last it is volatile, inflammable, soluble 
in alcohol, and sparingly soluble in 
water. It i^ scarcely acted upon by the 
alkalis ; some of the acids dissolve, 
others decompose it. 

When camphor is repeatedly distilled 
with nitric acid, it is converted into 
camphoric acid, which is a crystalliziible 
substance, soluble in about 100 parts of 
water at the temperature of b'O*, and in 
its own weight of alcohol. Its combi- 
nations with the metallic oxides are cal- 
led rampkorafes. 

Camphor is found in many vegeta- 
bles, but the camphor of commerce is 
obtained from a tree called Dryobala- 
nops camphoru^ a native of the north- 
western coast of Sumatra. It grows to 
a great height, and the trunk, which is 
aijbareoiis, often measures six or seven 
feet in diameter. The camphor is form- 
ed in the heart of the tree, occupying 
portions of a foot and u foot and a half 
long, at certain distances. It is found 
in a concrete state, and resembles whi- 
tish flakes in perpendicular layers, oc- 
cupying a space the thicknessof a man’s 
arm. A middle-sized tree will yield 
nearly eleven pounds ; and a large tree 
double that quantity. It is also obtain- 
ed from the wood, which is cut into 
chifM, and submitted to a kind of dis- 
tillation. It is imported into this coun- 
try in chests or casks, and is in small 
granular iif able masses of a dirty white. 
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resembling in appearance half-retined 
sugar. It often contains earth and other 
impurities. 

Camphor is stimulant, narcotic^ and 
diaphoretic; but its stimulant power^i 
are very transitory, and followed by se- 
dative effects, lu moderate doses it 
operates as a cordial, incresising the 
heat of the body, exhilarating, soften* 
ing, and rendering fuller the pulse, and 
promoting diaphoresis ; in larger doses 
it allays irritation and spasm, abates 
pain, and induces sleep. But in immo- 
derate doses it produces vomiting, verti- 
o, delirium, convulsions, and other 
eleterious effects. It is beneficially 
employed in all fevers of the typhous 
kind, in the putrid sore throat, malig- 
nant measles, confluent small-pox, and 
as an addition to bark and opium to 
check the progress of gangrene; in many 
spa»*mo(lic affections, such as hysteria, 
epilepsy, chorea, asthma, and painful 
menstruation it has also been found be- 
neficial. Its narcotic and anodyne ef- 
fects being produced with very little 
increase of pulse, it has been success- 
fully t'lnployed in allaying pain and 
irritation even in some inflammatory 
diseases; such as pneumonia, acute rheu- 
matism, gonorrhoea, small-pox when 
attended with convulsions, gout, in the 
delirium of mania, and inflammatory 
fevers. Camphor is also given inter- 
nally to obviate the irritating effects of 
other medicines, as mezereon, cantha- 
rides, the saline preparations of mer- 
cury, and drastic purgatives ; to correct 
the nauseating properties of squill, and 
to prevent the irritation which it is apt 
to produce on the bladder. 

Camphor is best given in a state of 
minute division, suspended in fluids by 
means of mucilage or the yolk of eggs ; 
sometimes with magnesia. It may be 
advantageously united with ainrfiomH, 
aromatics, o pi u?n, bark, and other tonics, 
ill low fevera and diseases of debility ; 
with calomel, antimonials, fox-glove, 
and neutral salts in inflammatory dis- 
eases ; with the foetid gums, in spasms, 
and convulsive affections ; and with 
sc^uill and ipecacuanha in pulmonary 
cooipJaintf. 
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Externally camphor is used dissolved 
in oils, alcohol, or acetic acid, for allay- 
ing rheumatic and muscular pains. 
With the addition of laudanum it has 
been found of great efficacy when rub- 
bed on the abdoraeq in flatulent colic, 
dysentery, and inflammation of the 
viscera, ft is also useful in ophthal* 
my ; and, dissolved in oil, as an injec- 
tion in ardor uriiue ; in a glyster it is 
efficacious in removing the tenesmus 
occasioned by ascarides or other irrita- 
tions in the rectum. A pill of cam- 
phor and opium putfinto the hollow of 
a carious tooth, affords sometimes im- 
mediate relief. Camphor dissolved in 
spirit of wine is also a useful liiiinitnt 
for the cure of recent chilblains. 

The dote of camphor is from two 
grains to one scruple, repeated at shorter 
or longer intervals according to the ex- 
tent of the dose. The bad effects of 
an overdose are most effectually obvi- 
ated by opium. 

Camphor, mixture of, formerly 
called julep of camphor, is made thus : 
Take of camplior half a drachm ; of 
rectified spirit of wine ten drops ; of 
water one pint. First rub the camphor 
with the spirit of wine, add afterwards 
gradually the water, and strain. The 
dose is from one to two fluidounces 
given every three or four hours. 

Camphor^ Spirit of. See Spirit of 

VINE AND CAMPHOR. 

Camphor, compound tincture of. 
It is thus made : Take of camphor one 
scruple ; of hard opium bruised, and of 
benzoic acid, of each half a drachm ; of 
proof spirit one pint* Macerate for 
fourteen days and strain. Haifa fluid- 
ounce of this tincture contains nearly 
one grain of opium. It has been long 
known under the titles of Paregoric 
Elixir^ Essence of Coltsfoot, and 
it a useful anodyne in clironic asthma, 
hooping-cough, and catarrh after in* 
flammatory symptoms have subsided* 
The dose is from one fluidracivm , to 
three fluidrachtiis occasionally, in, the 
above cases. The full dose is best taken 
before going to bed, to procure resiU 
When a cough is troublesome by day, 
a less quantity taken- every hour or twa 
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ittiiy he found to answer as well ; and, 
pernaps, in many cases better. 

■ Campion, See Lychnis. 

^ Canada j Balsam. See Balsam of 
Canada. 

CANAL) an artificial cut in the 
fffound, which is supplied with water 
t iTom rivers, springy, &c., in order to 
make a navigable communication be- 
tween different places. The utility of 
canals is now very generally admitted ; 
their number has been gradually in- 
creasing in Great Britain for many years 
past. The Regent^s Canal, now com- 
pietin^ in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, is one of the latest works of 
this kind ; it posses through a hill, by a 
tunnel three quarters of a mile long, 
under a considerable part of Islington, 
and is to unite with the Thames below 
Blackwall. 

Canals are very commonly used as 
bathing-places ; but unless the water 
be changed in them very often, which 
is not the case, except where the locks 
are numerous, we think that such stag- 
nant water for bathing ought to be 
avoided, especially in the summer sea- 
son. 

Ctmary Bird. See Fringilla. 

CANA RY GRASS, or Phalaris, a 
genus of plants containing eleven spe- 
cies, natives of India, the Cape, and the 
south of Europe. Three of them are 
common to our own road sides and san- 
dy fields. Of the^e the Canaricnsis is 
cultivated for the sake of its seeds, 
which are found to be the best food for 
catiAry and other small birds. It is an 
ntinuai plant, and requires the soil to 
lie made very fine on the surface. The 
seed should be sown the first dry week 
in February. The plant is generally 
ri|)e in the beginning of September, 
and requires to be a considerable time 
iii the field, but it is seldom injured by 
the weather. 

Canary Seed. See the preceding ar- 
ticle. 

CANCER, in medicine, a painful 
hard indolent tumour, most commonly 
of a glandular part, which terminates 
in the foulest ulcer. Those tumours 
were so culled bv the ancients which 
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exhibited lnrg:e blue vdus like crab’a 
claws : hence its name. 

Cancers arise sometimes from no ap- 
parent cause 3 but they are often occa- 
sioned by a bruise or contusion, which 
might be even a very slight one ; hence 
they are more common in the lips and 
in the breasts of women than in .any 
other part of the body. They have 
been generally distiuguished into occuU 
and open. By the former are meant 
such hard scirrhous swellings as are at- 
tended with frequent shooting pains, 
and which at Inst generally terminates 
in the latter. By %e open cancerous 
ulcer is understood that species of sore 
which commonly succeeds hard swel- 
lings of the glands, although, in some 
instances, it occurs without such pre- 
vious hardness. The edges of tlie ul- 
cer are hard, ragged, and unequal ; 
very painful, and reversed in different 
ways, sometimes turned upwards, and 
backwards, and on other occasions, in- 
wards. The whole surface of the sore, 
is commonly very unequal, there being 
in some parts considerable risings, and 
in others deep hollows. The discharge 
f(fi' the most part is a thin dark-colour- 
ed fdstid ichor : and often possesses 
such a degree of acrimony, us to exco- 
riate, and even destroy the neighbour- 
ing parts. In the more advanced state 
of the disease, by the erosion of blood- 
vessels, which occurs, considerable 
quantities of pure blood are discharged. 
Some cancers are fixed, others move- 
able ; some pale, others inflamed. They 
soiiietiiiies remain harmless and indo- 
lent for years ; at other times they in- 
crease hastily, ulcerate, and soon prove 
mortal. 

Patients labouring under real can- 
cerous afl’ection, universally complain 
of a burning heat over the whole ul- 
cerated surface : which, in general, is 
the most tormenting symptom which 
attends the disorder ; and those shoot- 
ing, lancinating pains, which were 
troublesome in the earlier state of the 
complaint, become now a great deal 
more so. 

These are the most frequent symp- 
toms which attend un ulcerated can- 
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cer; but the appearances of such 
sores are so various, that it is almost 
impossible in any description to com- 
prehend every one. When two, three, 
or more, however, of those enumerated, 
concur together in the same ulcer, we 
may he always pretty certain of its be- 
ing of the cancerous kind. 

Although the exciting cause of can- 
cers might be blows, many of the most 
eminent of the faculty think that they 
originate in a general disorder of the 
system ; and they are borne out in this 
idea, by the fact, that many persons 
are again attacked with the disease 
after the local ulcer is extirpated. But, 
however, extirpation has, in numerous 
in^tances, removed the disease, particu- 
larly if it be performed in time : for it 
admits of little doubt, if the whole 
system become polluted with the can- 
cerous virus, that, after excision, the 
disease will again recur. 

Little or nothing can be expected 
from internal medicines, in the cure of 
cancers, although there can be no 
doubt, that whatever promotes the ge- 
neral health, and tranquil fity of mind, 
must be advantageous in this com- 
plaint : and therefore ought not to be 
neglected. 

External applications have been re- 
commended and used in abundance; 
but although in some instances they 
have palliated the complaint, in others 
they have done no good whatever. The 
powder and extract of hemlock, about 
which so much has been said and writ- 
ten, have not succeeded, at least with 
British practitioners, in curing cancer ; 
but they have been, notwithstanding, 
advantageously used as a palliative, 
in both scinhus and open cancers, in 
abating the pain, and allaying the 
morbid irritability of the system. 

The extract of hemlock may be giv- 
en thus : Take of extract of hemlock 
two drachms, which make into thirty 
pills ; three of which are to be taken 
going to bed, and two in the morning. 
These arc to be continued for some 
time, rncresising the dose according to 
ciren instances. Some delicate habits 
cannot bear this medicine without its 
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affecting the head ; but its useftilaeas 
will compensate such inconvenienccMi. 
We should begin with very small dosea 
in young persons. 

The leaves of the deadly nightr^adc ' 
have been occasionally employed exter- 
nally, for dispersing glandular iiidura,^ 
tioiis, and large tumours of this kind* 
They should be boiled in milk to foriD 
a decoction sufficiently strong, and with 
which the part affected must be fre* 
quently fomented. 

When the pains are very excruciating, 
large doses ofopiun/, or laudanum, are 
sometimes given, as the only means of 
procuring ease : but they do not appear 
to have any other good effect. 

Where extirpation i» not submitted 
to, or from the nature of the part, can^ 
not be attempted, tar ointment with 
calomel, in the proportion of one 
drachm of the latter, to an ounce of 
the former, spread as a plaster on lint, 
and applied to the sore, has sometiiues 
considerably alleviated the pain ; and, 
if the part be extremely offensive, a 
poultice made of carrots will be of 
service. 

No part of the body is more bubject 
to cancers than the breasts of women ; 
it is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance, that these should he guarded 
from blows, and violence of every kind, 
and also from every kind of painful 
pressure, from dress or otherwise. Can- 
cers in these parts may arise at any 
period, although they seldom appear 
till about the time of the cessation of 
the menses. I'umours arising in the 
breast previous to t||is period, have 
been considered us merely scrofulous^ ; 
and it is probably from their being so, 
that many tumours in the breast have 
been removed by mercurial frictions 
and other remedies, A cancer in the 
breast may, however, be distinguished 
when the tumour tirst appears, by iti 
being in the form of a small hard kitob 
ill the gUindular part, while the skin, 
at the same time, is fiee from iiiflam- 
nmtion. It frequently continues in 
this state for sevcial months; by de- 
grees it incrcasis considerably in size, 
and a sharp pain is felt shooting tu- 
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ward! the arni-pits; the fnte^tnnents 
over the tumor become at leni^th die- 
coloured, and at last, ulceration, or 
open cancer breaks out ; violent heemor- 
rhages frequently ensue ; the pain is 
iviore excruciating, and unless proper 
assistance be given, the patient it ge- 
nerally cut off in a few months from the 
breaking out of the cancer. In the early 
stage of this disease, a radical cure 
maybe expected, if the patient will 
submit to a timely operation ; butifthe 
ulceration be deep and extended, and 
be also accompanim with disease of the 
surrounding parts, with swelling in the 
arm-pits, and other indications that the 
cancerous matter has affected the ge- 
neral health, very little is to be expect- 
ed even from a surgical operation. As 
this operation is, however, one most 
distinctly within the province of the 
Burgeon, and ought not to be attempted 
by any unskilful person, it cannot be 
necessary to enlarge upon this subject 
here. 

It has been asserted that scrofu- 
lous ulcers frequently degenerate into 
cancers ; and as scrofula is a disease 
much more frequent than cancer, such 
an opinion has not a little contributed 
to destroy the mental comfort and tran- 
quillity of many persons, who have not, 
during their lives, experienced the 
slightest attack of actual cancer. But 
although we do not deny that scro- 
fulous habits sometimes, particularly 
in the female, and after the cessation 
of the menses, become affected with 
cancers, yet the instances are nume- 
rous, in which no such cancerous affec- 
tions ever take place. We know a 
scrofulous person whose life was made 
miserable for years, under such an im* 
pression, he having an affection of the 
nose, which he, as well as many other 
persons, thought cancerous, but which, 
although he is even now, occasionally, 
troubled with a slight ulceration of the 
nostrils, gives him comparatively, little 
trouble, and the fears from which, after 
an experience of thirty years, have en- 
tirely subsided. Wc mention this fact 
that CUP readers may not suffer unneces- 
sary alarm relative to this complaint ; 
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for perhaps, after all, one half 6f the 
diseases called cancer, may be, with 
more propriety, termed scrofula ; and 
hence, perhaps, also the cures of cancer, 
by inadequate means, are said to be ef- 
fected. See SciRRHUs. 

CANDLE, a well known cylindri- 
cal article, composed of a cotton or lin- 
en wick, loosely twisted, and covered 
with tallow, wax, or spermaceti ; which, 
lighted at the end, is used to illuminate 
any dark place in the absence of the 
suil. 

The tallow-candle, to be good, should 
be made of equal |>arts of mutton-suet 
and of bullock’s tallow. Tallow-can- 
dles are of two kinds ; the one dipped, 
the other moulded. Mould-caiidles 
burn longest and steadiest, but where a 
•tfong light is wanted, dipped candles 
are the best. There is also another spe- 
cies of candles called rush-lights^ much 
used for burning during the night, 
where a mere light only is wanted, and 
which will coiitiiiue slowly burning, for 
eight, ten, or more hours, without be- 
ing snuffed : the wick in rush candles, 
are, as their name imports, composed 
principally of the medullary part of a 
certain kind of rush : lately, however, 
very small cotton wicks have been sub- 
stituted for the rush, which are lighted 
much easier, are not liable to go out, 
and owing to the smallness of the wick, 
do not require snuffing. 

Common candles are subject to a 
duty of one penny per pound ; those 
made of wax, or spermaceti, to a duty 
c' three pence halfpenny per pound. 
But small rush-lights, only once drawn 
through grease, and made by persons 
to be U8^ in their own houses, are not 
chargeable with any duty. Tallow- 
chandlers are obliged to take out an 
annual licence, and are also subject to 
a variety of revenue regulations, which 
are frequently not a little troublesome. 

All adulterated candles are, by va- 
rious acts of Parliament, to be forfeit- 
ed ; and if any person is convicted of 
making candles privately, they are to 
be forfeited, together with the ntensils, 
and the person is besides subject to a 
penalty. 
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^ ’ Various experiments have been made 
relative to the time of the burning of 
candles, and also relative to their com- 
position* but we do not believe that, 
upon the whole, for domestic and eco- 
nomical purposes, except where gas is 
used, that any other article, not except- 
ing even oil, will be found so generally 
useful and convenient as a good tallow- 
candle ; we do not think that even gas, 
for private apartments, unless when un- 
der discreet management, will be likely» 
for some time, if ever, wholly to su- 
persede their use. 

A patent was some time since obtain- 
ed for making candUs with hollow cy- 
lindrical wicks ; they have not succeed- 
ed to any extent : but it is now well 
known, that the flume of two candles 
joined, give a much stronger light than 
both of them separate. 

CANDLE -BERRY MYRTLE, 
or myrica% a genus of plants containing 
nine species, of which the following are 
chiefly cultivated. 

The myrica gale, sweet gale or gaule, 
called in some provinces of England 
gold, .-weet willow, Dutch myrtle, 
rommon candle-berry myrtle, is found 
wild in our own marshes, or rather 
bogs; rises with many shrubby stalks, 
two feet high and upwards, divi- 
ding into several slender branches, 
covered with a dirty bark, sprinkled 
with white dots. The leaves a yellow- 
ish green, and emitting a strong and 
fragrant odour when bruised ; fruit a 
coriaceous berry. It is said that the 
leave:* of this plant was formei ly used 
instead of hops, in malt-liquors, and 
that they imparted an intoxicating 
(]ua1ity to them : and that they are 
still applied to the same use in the 
Hebrides, and some of the Highlands 
of Scotland, ll is said, also, that the 
leaves placeil among woollen cloths, 
will preserve them from moths. 

The ceri/era, or American candle- 
berry myrtle, with small flowers of a 
whitish colour, and mean to the eye. Us 
leaves resemble myrtle-leaves, and like 
them, when rubbed in the hand, emit a 
most refreshing and delightful fia- 
g ranee ; the brandies of the old plants 
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shed their leaves iu Autumn; buttlie 
young plants, raised from seed, retain 
them through the greatest part of the 
winter, and appear like evergreens. 

It is from the leaves of this plant, 
that the Carolinians, and other inhabi- 
tants of America, collect a wax, of 
which they very generally make can- 
dles, It is obtained thus : In N(A'em- 
ber, or December, the wild berries are 
gathered by persons who make it their 
business so to do. The trees are cut 
down, the berries put into porridge- 
pots, and afterwards vH>oi led in water 
till the wax floats ; this is skimmed off 
into another vessel, and the skimining 
is continued as long as any wax rises 
to the surface. When cold, it is of a 
dirty green colour, and of the consis- 
tence of wax, or rather of hard mutton- 
suet : It is purified by another melting. 
It is occasionally to be obtained iu 
England under the name of myrtle- 
wax. The candles made from this wax 
burn for a long time, and produce a 
fragrant smell. 

The quercifolia^ or oak-leaved can- 
dleberry myrtle ; it is shiubby, with 
slender stalks. This plant retains its 
leaves all the year, and flowers in June 
and July. 

The two first species may be raised 
from seeds, the last by layers. The 
former requires a boggy, moist situa- 
tion, or a cultivation in bog-earth : in- 
deed, from experiments which we our- 
selves have made, tlie myrica gale of our 
bogs, will grow in no other soil. The lay- 
ers of the quercifolia should be attempt- 
ed towards the latter end of the sum- 
mer, or in the autumn, tfle shoots being 
twined at a joint when laid down, and 
well watered. The two fiist are introdu- 
ced into the midst of sheltered clumps 
and borders ; bud the Inst into collec- 
tioiisof the green-house kind, w hen their 
leaves aflbrd an exquisite fragrance. 

Candlemas, or candlemas- 

DAY, the feast of the purification of 
the Virgin Mary, being the second day 
of February. It is one of what are do- 
nominated the half-quarter days of the 
year* In some parts of England, par- 
ticularly amongst agriculturists aud 
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faraiierSt tbeyear, and leases somecimes, 
begin at Candlemas. 

Catidock. See white Water-lily. 
CAN DOUR, or iiigenuouBiies,isa trait 
of moral character, which can scarce- 
ly b* estimated too highly : although 
it is one with which prosing hypocrites 
and worldlings are constantly at war. 
lie w ho is tau gh t to su ppress his thoughts 
is not very likely, if they should hap- 
pen to be erroneous, to have them cor- 
rected : candour in expressing our sen- 
timents upon all proper occasions, and 
without obtrusiAn, is not only com- 
mendable, but highly meritorious ; he 
who studiously conceals his thoughts 
may become a perfect master of deceit, 
but his morals must suffer, by the pro- 
cess, considerable deterioration. The 
time is not yet arrived when it may be 
prudent to speak and to write all which 
we think, principally because our edu- 
<5ation teaches us, in numerous instances, 
to think very erroneously ; yet, inas- 
much as candour makes a part of the 
reparation, even of a wrung, as a prin- 
ciple of moral action it is invaluable. 
Our young readers, in particular, will 
not, however, infer from this, that they 
are, whenever they please, and upon all 
occasions, to obtrude their sentiments 
and their opinions. Candour is a valu- 
able quality, hut it ought to he tem- 
pered with discretion. The cultivation 
of a candid state of mind is the best an- 
tidote for that demoralizing habit of 
falsehood and deceit, which too often 
admits no criterion but expedience, and 
no other iiiiluenca than self. 

CANDY, or^SuoAR Candy, is a pre- 
paration of sugar, made by dissolving 
and crystallizing it. It is of two kinds, 
white and brown. It is occasionally used 
fur those complaints of the fauces and 
throat arising from what are commonly 
termed colds ; it dissolves slowly in the 
mouth, and by such means increases 
the quantity of saliva, but in other re- 
spects its medical qualities are of a very 
low order. 

CAN DY-TUFT, or Iberis^ a genus 
of plants containing eighteen species, 
all natives of the east, or of the south 
of Europe, except the amara and the 
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nudiacauliSf which are common to the 
corn fields of our own country. Of the 
exotics several are shrubs, but the great- 
er number herbs. Some of them are 
pretty annual flowers, found in our gar- 
dens, and propagated by seeds ; those 
which come up in the autumn and live 
through the winter are the strongest 
and Imt plants. The flowers are gene- 
rally in umbels, or coiymbs, and either 
purple or white. 

CAN ELLA ALBA, or Cane/Za, a 
West Indian tree, from ten to fifty feet 
in height, and highly aromatic ; only one 
species. 

Canella alba^ the inner bark of the 
branches, erroneously sometimes called 
winter bark, is freed from the cuticle, 
dried in the shade, and brought to this 
country in long pieces, some rolled in 
quills ; it is of a whitish yellow colour. 
When fresh broken it is aromatic, some- 
thing like a mixture of cloves and cinna- 
mon ; the taste is slightly bitter, and ex- 
tremely warm and pungent. This bark 
is stimulant and slightly tonic ; it is ad- 
ded occasionally to bitters in some cases 
of dyspepsia and atonic gout ; but it is 
employed chiefly on account of its fla- 
vour, and to correct the griping qua- 
lity of resinous cathartics ; hence it is 
an ingredient in the medicine formerly 
called hierapicrOf and in wine of aloes. 
The dose of the powdered bark is from 
ten grains to half a drachm. 

Canine appetite. See Hunger in- 
satiable. 

Canine madnesi. See Bite of a mad 

) 00 . 

CANKER, a disease in trees, con- 
sisting of an erosion of the bark and 
wood, produced often by poverty of 
soil ; and it is invariably connected with 
old age. The cause seems to be an ex- 
cess of alkaline and earthy matter in the 
descending sap. 

The common modes of attempting 
to cure the canker arc by cutting the 
edges of the bark, binding new bark 
upon it, or laying on a plaster of earth ; 
or the diseased part is carefully cutout, 
and a mixture of white Vnd and boiled 
oil, made into a thick kind of paint, with 
the adilition of corrosive sublimate, is 
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laidover the wound ; but these methods, 
although they have been much extolled, 
probably do very little in producing a 
regeneration of the parts. Perhaps the 
application of a weak acid to the canker 
might be of use ; or where the tree is of 
great value it may be watered occasion- 
ally with a very diluted acid. 

It sometimes happens on .grafting 
apples on old and worn out stocks, that 
the canker will attack the young grafts 
after the second or third year of their 
growth, so that the tree, although bearing 
fruit, will not flourish in its wood : for 
this we do not believe there is any re- 
medy, and would caution the reader 
from grafting at all upon old and decre- 
pid trees, as the grafts will generally 
partake of the diseases of the stock. 

CANKER, an obstinate, and often 
incurable disease which attacks the 
horse's foot. It more frequently hap- 
pens to draught-horses, than to the sad- 
dle or blood-horse, and to the hind than 
to the fore feet. It generally appears in 
the cleft of the frog, which discharges 
a matter of a very oflensive smell, thence 
it gradually spreads to the other parts 
of the foot, and, if not checked, ulti- 
mately affects even the tendons, liga- 
ments, and bones. By an early attention 
to this disease its cure may be generally 
efiected without much difficulty, merely 
by removing the horny matter, which 
may be detached from the sensitive parts, 
and washing the diseased surface twice 
a day with a strong solution of sulphate 
of copper ; when, however, the disease 
has made considerable progress, it will 
be first necessary to cutaway completely 
all the horny matter ; and this must hie 
done freely in order to come at the dis- 
eased surface. Some persons will even 
remove the whole of the bottom of the 
foot, or draw ike as it is termed : 
and where the disease is inveterate, it is, 
perhaps, the most efiectual method ; 
and indeed is iudispensible. 

The fungous matter arising &om the 
cankered surface must be freely cut 
away, and when the bleeding which fol- 
lows has ceased, some mi id caustic 
must be applied : such as blue vitriol, 
alum and white lead, of each equal 
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parts, powdered fine, and sprinkled 
on the sore ; afterwards, a firdi and re- 
gular pressure on the' whole of its '^sur- 
face must be applied, by means of tow 
and narrow plates of thin iron placed 
across each other, and having their ends 
under the shoe. Others give the fol- 
lowing, as a real specific for canker : 
take of tar and sulphuric acid equal 
parts ; mix them together : or take of 
powdered verdegris one ounce and^a 
half, burnt alum and red lead of each 
half an ounce, of treacle four ounces, 
nitrous acid half a Drachm ; hoik the 
whole to a proper consistence; and, when 
cold, add the nitrous acid^ The canker 
ought to be dressed every day. In some 
inveterate cases the strongest caustics 
may be employed with advanta^ ; such 
as the sulphuric and nitric acid undi- 
luted. They, however, must be applied 
carefully. Butter of antimony is also 
useful for the same purpose.* Powdered 
sublimate, red precipitate, and burnt 
alum, have also been recommended. 
When the cankery appearance and 
smell have been corrected, milder dres- 
sings are proper ; such as, two ounces 
of compound tincture of Benjamin 
mixed with one scruple of sublimate in 
fine powder, or four ounces of tar mixed 
with two drachms of sulphuric acid. 

Oxen and sheep are liable to a dis- 
ease similar to the canker, which some- 
times appears between the claws of the 
divided hoof ; at others it exists in only 
one of the claws, and the disease termi- 
nates in the loss of the claw. If there 
be only a discharge, astringents may be 
applied ; and if a fungi}|i is formed, the 
opening is to be enlai^^ and the ex- 
crescence removed : a pledget of lint 
sprinkled with powdered blue vitriol 
and alum, must be applied exactly 
within the edges of the wound, and 
firmly bound on the part; this is 
to remain three days, and then, if no 
fungus appear, a pledget of lint may be 
applied. 

CANKERWORM, a name givhn 
to various kinds of voracious insects in 
their worm state. When sortie of these 
are become flies, and are settled on trees, 
they may be destr^ed in greet num- 
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bers ; but we know of no certain and 
effectual remedy for them. It is most 
probable that they are the food of many 
birds ; and an observing agriculturist 
might possibly do more by encouraging 
the increase of such, their natural ene- 
mies, than by any other mode of de- 
struction. 

Cannel Coal. See Coal. 

Canterbury Bells. See Bell Flow- 
er. 

Cantharides, Sec Fly, Spanish. 

Caoutchouc. S<^ India Rubber. 

CAPACITY, in its usual accepta- 
tion, means the power of containing ; 
when applied to the human mind it im- 
plies its whole structure : thus we speak 
of a good capacity, a moderate capacity, 
&c. Capacity is partly natural and 
partly acquired ; the natural capacity 
in some persons is, unquestionably* bet- 
ter than in others ; hence the ease with 
which a science is acquired by one per- 
son, and the difficulty with which it is 
acquired by another. But the natural 
capacity is by no means of so much im- 
portance as the acquired one. By a 
proper education the mind of a person 
not naturally capacious, may become 
considerably more comprehensive than 
another’s whose natural capacity is 
good, but whose education has been 
neglected. A thorough conviction of 
this truth ought to, and we hope will, 
lead to important results in the science 
of education : for as the human mind 
cau be moulded by education into a 
thousand shapes, and its capacity en- 
larged and improved, the science of 
morals may act|uire a certainty not hi- 
therto attained, and to which it should 
be the object of the moralist, the l^a- 
later^ and the political ecooomirt to 
aspire. Nor, if the united efforts of 
the wise and intelligent in a nation were 
directed to this end, do we think this 
moral certainty so distant in the pro- 
gress of education as most believe. 
Away then with the idle excuse of th^ 
who teji that they have no capacity 
for this, or thsvt pursuit : capacity may 
be produced by application and atten- 
tion ; and those pursuits which enlarge 
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the mind and ennoble human nature 
are the best. See Education. 

CAPE LET, a kind of corn which 
sometimes arises on the point of a horse’s 
elbow. When it is inflamed and ten- 
der it should be bathed frequently with 
a lotion, composed of one ounce of 
goulard extract in a quart of water. 
If it feel soft, and contain a fluid, it 
should be opened, and afterwards dressed 
for a few days with a solution of blue 
vitriol. When it is of a firm consis- 
tence, it shf)uld be dissected out, taking 
care to preserve the skin. When it is 
not inconvenient to the animal it is best 
to let it alone. 

CAPER, or Capparis, a genus of 
plants containing thirty species, scat- 
tered in warm climates over the globe. 
The buds, or unexpanded flowers, are in 
common use as a pickle, of which the 
best, perhaps, that can be said of 
them is, that they are the least harm- 
less of those articles which our good 
housewives are pleased to treat us with 
under the name of pickles. 

Capivi. See Balsam. 

CAPON, a young cock purposely 
castrated as soon as he is large enough 
for the operation ; the best time for 
which is said to be, when he is about 
three or four months old. This is one 
of those refinements in luxury which 
might very well be dispensed with ; as 
a young male fowl taken from the barn 
door is more wholesome food than a 
capon, although crammed even to dis- 
oais with feeding, and weighing, as it 
sometimes does, seven or ^ht pounds. 

CammtM Grass. See Fescue. 

CAPPBD-HOCK, a bard swelliog 
on the point of the borse^s hock, pro- 
duced hy a blow, or, sometimes, ftom 
other causes* It only requires to be ba- 
thed with the goulard lotion, mention* 
ed under CapeTet. As no inconvenience 
arises from such a swelling, if the lotion 
fail, it is better to leave it to nature. 

CAPSICUM, capsicum^ Cayenne, 
or Bird-pepper, a genus of plants con- 
taining tour species, namely, the annu* 
urn, the haccatum, the /rutescenSf and 
the sinense. They are natives of South 
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America and India. The fruit, or berry, 
of all these varies much in shape and 
size : the colour is usually r^, or 
approaches lo red, and, in conjunction 
with the flowers, which are commonly 
white, produces an elegant variety with 
the dai'k green leaves of the plant, when 
properly disposed among other plants* 
They are usually raised from seeds, 
planted in. a hoUbed, and, afterwards, 
as the season advances, transplanted into 
pots; and, during the day at least, 
expo^ to the open air* 

TheCAYEiiNBP£PPER,sowell known 
as a condiiiient,^i8 prepared from some 
of these in the West Indies, probably 
from the Capsicum hujccaXurn. 

Cayenne pepper is generally mixed 
with common salt, the least injurious of 
the ingredients which it too often con- 
tains. True cayenne pepper is of a light 
reddish hue, inclining to orange or yeU 
low, and somewhat powdery ; after bang 
mixed with salt it loses its powdery 
quality : in all probability most of the 
cayenne pepper which finds its way to 
our domestic tables, is not more than 
half of its bulk the true article ; its ex- 
treme pungency contributing to cover 
the fraud. 

Cayenne pepper, or, as it is more pro- 
perly called. Capsicum, has been lately 
iiitr^uced into medical practice as a 
powerful stimulant ; and as such it is 
given in atonic gout, dyspepsia, dropsy, , 
and in palsy. It has also been found 
useful lu lethargic affections, in putrid 
sore throat, and in malignant scarlatina, 
given both internally and used as a 
gargle. Cataplasms of capsicum ope- 
rate as powerful rubefacients without 
blistering the skin ; and are used in the 
West Indies to relieve the stupor and 
delirium commonly attendant on tro- 
pical fevers. The diluted juice of the 
fruit is mid to be a sovereign remedy 
in ophthalmia from relaxation. 

It may be gpven in the form of pills, in 
doses from six grains to ten, or a tincture 
may be made From it thus : take of ^e- 
fiaine cayenne pepper, or capsicum bu- 
ries dried and bruised, half an ounce ; 
of proof spirit one pint ; macerate for 
fourteen days and filter. The dose of 
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this tincture is from half a fluidrachm 
to one fluidrachm taken in a glass os 
water. A mixture of six fluidrachms 
of this tincture with half a pint of water 
makes an excellent capsicum gargle. 
Or a gargle may be made thus : take 
one drachm of cayenne pepper; one 
scruple of common salt ; knead them 
into a paste, and add to it six fluid- 
ounces of Mling water ; to the solu- 
tion strained, when cold, add four flui- 
drachms of vin^;ar. Or a simple in- 
fusion of one grain oj^the pepper to one 
fluidounce of boiling water will answer 
per^ps equally well. 

We have bc«n somewhat minute in 
our detail of the virtues and doses of 
this medicine, because we think it is an 
important one, particularly to those 
who have not been accustomed to it as 
a condiment : for where even the strong- 
est stimulants are used as almost daily 
food, their powers as medicines are of 
little value. 

Cayenne pepper is, also, latterly 
much used for the diseases of cattle, 
arising from loss of appetite, and where 
the warm aromatic seeds have been 
commonly recommended, the use of 
which it promises, in many instances, to 
supersede. It is given to cattle in doses 
of from half an ounce to an ounce, 
joined with ginger, long pepper, and 
other stimulants. It is also occasionally 
given to horses as a cordial stimulant in 
indigestion, but in much smaller doses. 
In giving this medicine, great core ought 
to be taken to obtain it genuine : for 
on this will its success principally de- 
pend. • 

CAPSULAR LIGAMENT^ in 
anatomy, a ligament which surroands 
every moveable joint, or articulation, 
and conlaios the synovia like a bag. 

CAPSULE, in botany a membra- 
neous hollow pericarp, opening in soine 
determinate manner, or differently in 
different plants. Instances of capsules 
maybe observed in the tulip, crown im- 
perial, iris, poppy, &c. &c. 

CARAT, a weight of four graius ; 
it is also a manner of expressing the 
fineness of gold ; an ounce being di- 
vided into twenty four carats. If et 
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the mingled mass, two or three, or four 
parts out of twenty-four be base metal, 
the whole is said to be twenty-two, 
twenty-one, or twenty carats fine. 

CARAWAY, or Carum^ a genus of 
plants containing two species, one the 
Carum caruif common to our own 
meadows, afibrding the common cara- 
way of the shops. The other carum 
simplex 9 a native of Siberia. 

The common caraway, is an indige- 
nous biennial plant, growing wild in 
meadows and pastures, but cultiva- 
ted in various parts of England for 
its seed. The leaves have very much 
the appearance of carrot leaves ; the 
flowers expand in May and June, and 
the seeds ripen in August. Caraway 
seeds brought from abroad, are smal- 
ler, and less esteemed, than those 
raised in England. This plant furnishes 
a wholesome and agreeable food to 
goats, swine, and sheep, but is refused 
by cows and horses. The young roots 
are said to be more pleasant than pars- 
nips. 

Caraway seeds are carminative and 
stomachic. They are used in flatulent, 
colic, and hysteria, and to give warmth 
to purgatives, and other active remedies; 
but they are so commonly used in bis- 
cuits, and other food, as to be scarcely 
considered a medicine. A %vatcrofcar- 
niway, a spirit of caraway, and an es- 
sential oil are kept in the shops. The 
essential oil is the most commodious. 
From one drop to ten on a lump of 
sugar, may be taken in flatulencies, and 
other disorders of the stomach, arising 
from indigesticAi. 

CARBON, or pure coal, the base of 
carbonic acid, is a term us^ to denote 
the pure, or essential part of charcoal. 
Tbe^purest form in which this elemen- 
tary substance exists in nature, is in the 
diamond; another form of carbon is 
charcoal^ the purest variety of wbith is 
lamp-black* When lamp-black has been 
heated red hot, in a close vessel, it may 
be considered as very pure carbon. See 
Charcoal, and also the next article. 

CARBONIC ACID, or Fixed 
Aik, may be obtained by a variety of 
processes: by burning carbon, either 
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pure charcoal, or the diamond, in oxy- 
gen gas ; it is also produced in great 
quantity in the vinous fermentation, 
both of wine itself, and of cider, perry, 
and every kind of malt liquor. 

As all common combustibles, such 
as coal, wood, oil, wax, tallow, &c. con- 
tain carbon as one of their component 
parts, 80 the combustion of these bodies 
is always attended by the production of 
carbonic acid. It is also produced by 
the respiration of animals ; hence it is 
detected uften in considerable propor- 
tion, in crowded and illuminated rooms, 
which are ill ventilated, and occasions 
difficulty of breathing, giddiness, and 
faintness. It is also found in the atmos- 
phere, forming commonly about one 
hundredth part of it. Carbonic acid is, 
therefoie, a most abundant natural pro- 
duct ; it is composed of about five parts 
of carbon, and fifteen of oxygen. The 
best mode of procuring it for experi- 
ment, is to pour diluted muriatic acid 
upon pounded marble, (carbonate of 
lime.J It may be collected over water, 
but mdst be preserved in vessels with 
glass stoppers, since water at a common 
temperature and pressure, takes up its 
own volume; under a pressure of the 
weight of two atmospheres, it absorbs 
twice its volume, and so on. The water 
by this process becomes brisk and tart, 
and reddens delicate vegetable blues. 
It is this quality of being absorbed by 
water, by which carbonic acid imparts 
a liveliness to all fermented liquors, to 
soda water, to spruce beer, &c. 'J'he 
effervescent quality of many mineral 
waters, is referable also to this gns, and 
they are often imitated, by condensing 
carbonic acid into water, by a condens- 
ing pump, or by a Nooth’s apparatus. 
The presence of carbonic acid is in- 
stantly detected by lime water, which 
it renders turbid, and causes a deposit 
of white matter, which is carbonate of 
/ime. The addition of water, saturated 
with carbonic acid to lime water, also 
occasions a railkiness from the same 
cause. When either the sulphuric, ni- 
tric, muriatic, acetic, or other powerful 
acids are poured upon common potash, 
lime-stone, &c. it is this acid which 
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is disengagec], and produces the froth. 
It also exists in large quantities in yeast. 

Carbonic acid is iinrespirable, and it 
extinguishes flame. Its weight may be 
shown, by placing a lighted taper at the 
bottom of a tall glass jar, and then 
pouring the gas out of a bottle into it, 
in the manner of a liquid ; it descends 
and extinguishes the flame, and will re- 
main a long time in the lower part of the 
vessel. Hence in wells, and in some 
caverns, carbonic acid frequently occu- 
pies the lower parts, while the upper 
parts are free from it. The miners call 
it choak damp. 

Carbonic acid unites with a variety of 
natural bodies, and forms various com- 
pounds with them, many of which are 
useful both in medicine and the arts : 
such as carbonate of ommontn, carbonate 
(f potash f carbonate of soda^ carbonate 
of magnesia^ icc. IVlany carbonates also 
exist in nature, such as carbonate of 
lime, (consisting of marbles, chalk, and 
lime-stones,) carbonate of barytes, &c. 

Carbonic acid cannot be given alone 
as a medicine ; but, for this purpose, it 
is cither combined with simple water; 
or with carbonate of potash, or carbo- 
nate of soda, dissolved in water, and sa- 
turated very strongly with the acid, by 
Nooth's apparatus. These waters are 
now prepared by individuals, irithe large 
way, who have a peculiar apparatus for 
the purpose. In this state it is esteemed 
cooling, and antiseptic ; it is given also 
thus combined in calculous affections, 
dyspepsia, and gout. See Acidulous 
Waters, Ammonia, Lemon Juice, 
Lime, Magnesia, Potash, and Soda. 

F’or the treatment of accidents arising 
from the inhalation of this gas, see 
Charcoal. 

CARBUNCLE, or Anthrax, a 
hard and circumscribed tubercle like a 
boil, which sometimes forms on the 
cheek, neck, or back, and in a few days 
becomes highly gangrenous. It then 
discharges a v^ry fetid sanies from under 
a black core, which, like a burning coal, 
continues destroying the surrounding 
parts. It is supposed to arise from a 
peculiar miasma, and is most common 
iti warm climates. 
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At its commencement, this complaint 
has tnneh the appearance of a common 
boil, but its malignity is soon apparent. 
By the exertions of skill, this terrible 
disease is sometimes cured, but the state 
of the body is such as must always ren- 
der the event highly to be feared. No 
person who is not* well acquainted with 
medicine, should attempt its cure. But 
assiduity in administering proper cor- 
dials and nourishment, will be required 
of those friends and others, who sur- 
round the patient, arRl whose attention 
and kindness at such a time cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon. 

CARBURETTED HYDRO- 
GEN, the name of that gas, or mixture 
of gases, which is now obtained chiefly 
from coal, and with which the streets 
of the metropolis, and other towns in 
England are so brilliantly illuminated. 

Carbon and hydrogen combine in two 
proportions, and form gaseous com- 
pounds ; one consisting of equal parts 
of carbon and hydrogen, and the other 
of one part carbon, and two parts hy- 
drogen. There are several processes by 
which they may be obtained. The last 
variety of carbu retted hydrogen is often 
generated in stagnant pond;^ and may 
frequently be seen floating in bubbles 
on the surface of the water in a sum- 
mer’s day. Another kind of carburetted 
hydrogen, iscalled ohfantgas : it isa car- 
buretted hydrogen mixed with chlorine. 

These varieties of carburetted hydro- 
gen, are abundantly produced during 
the destructive distillation of common 
pit-coal ; and the gas thus obtained, is 
employed for the purp<fte of illumina- 
tion, as an economical substitute for 
tallow, oil, &c. This process is carried 
on upon a very extensive scale in Lon- 
don. The coal is placed in cast iron cy- 
linders, or retorts, which are ranged in 
furnaces to keep them at a red heat, and 
all the volatile products are conveyed 
by a common tube, into a condensing 
vessel, kept cold by immersion in water ; 
and in which the water, tar,ammoniacal, 
and other condensible vapours are re- 
tained ; the gaseous products consist 
principally of a mixture of carburetted 
and bicarbiirctled hydrogen, sulphu- 
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retted hydrogeu, and carbonic oxide, 
and acid ; these are passed through a 
mixture of quick lime and water, in 
vessels called purifiers, by which the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic 
gases, are absorbed, and the carburetted 
hydrogen gases transmitted sufficiently 
pure for use into ^sqmeters, whence 
the pipes issue for the supply of streets, 
houses, &c. The coke remaining in 
the retorts is of a vary good quality. 

The best kind of coal for aistillation 
is that which contains most bitumen, 
and least sulphur. ^The chaldron should 
yield about 13,000 cubical feet of pu- 
rified gas, of which one Argand’s burn- 
er, equal to six wax candles, may be 
considered as consuming from four to 
five cubical feet per hour. 

A chaldron of coals worth about three 
pounds sterling, yields commonly by dis- 
tillation, the following products; Ij 
chaldron of coke, worth 30s ; 34 gallons 
of tar and ammoniacal liquor, worth 
6s ; 13,000 cubic feet of gas, worth at 
I5i per 1000 cubic feet — ^Total £il, 
3s, 6<L 

These products are taken at their 
lowest value, but they afford ample 
grounds for showing the advantage of 
gas illumination ; not merely for public 
purposes, but also in private establish- 
ments. It has bean determined, that 
where more than fifty lights are re- 
quired, a coal gas apparatus will be 
found profitable. 

Messrs. J. and P« Taylor have lately 
constructed an apparatus, for the con- 
versioD of oil into gas. It consists of a 
furnace, with g contorted iron tube 
passing through it, into which, red hot, 
the oil is suffered to drop : it is decom- 
posed, and converted almost entirely 
into charcoal, which is deposited in the 
tube, and into bicarbnrettkl hydrogen, 
of which from two to three cubic feet 
are equivalent to five or six of coal gas 
for the production of light. 

The commonest whale oil, or even 
pilchard dregs, quite unfit for burning 
in the usual way, afford abundance of 
excellent gas, requiring no other purifi- 
cation than passing through a refri- 
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gerator, to free it from a quantity of em- 
pyreumatic vapour. 

The fitness of the gas obtained from 
coal for the purpose of illumination, is 
priDcipally dependent upon the quan- 
tity of bicarburetted hydrogen, or ole- 
fiant gas which it contains; and as 
olefiant gas is heavier than common 
carburetted hydrogen, so the fitness 
of the purifi^ mix^ gas for illu- 
mination, will be directly as its specific 
gravity. 

Ex^iments have shown that puri- 
fied coal gas seldom contains more than 
10 per cent, of bicarburetted hydro- 
gen, while oil gas is almost completely 
composed of it : hence its superiority 
for burning, and the relatively small 
quantity consumed. 

An occount of the apparatus for the 
production of coal gas, and of its con- 
struction and expense, will be found in 
ACCOM’s Treatise on Gas Lights. 

For mere experiment, this m may 
be obtained by simply filling the bowl 
of a common tobacco-pipe with small 
coal, then closing the top of the bowl 
with a coating of stiff clay, and placing 
it in a fire : Ae gas will very soon es- 
cape from the end of the pipe, and if a 
oaiidle be applied to it, it immediately 
takes fire, and burns as long as any 
gas is discharged from the coal. 

All the various kinds of carburetted 
hydrogen are lighter than common air, 
so that whenever they are poured into 
it they ascend. 

The second variety of carburetted 
■lydrogen, or light hydro-carburet, is 
contained abundantly in coal strata, 
from fissure:*, in which it is sometimes 
evolved in large quantities, forming, 
what is called in the north of England 
by the miners, a blower. When this 
gas has accumulated in any part of the 
gallery, or chainljer of a mine, so as to 
be mixed in certain proportions with 
common air, the presence of a lighted 
candle or lamp causes it to explode, 
and to destroy, injure, or burn what- 
ever is exposed to its violence. The 
miners are either immediately killed by 
the explosion, and blown with the bor- 
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sa and machinery through the shaft 
into the air ; the mine becoming as it 
were, an enormous piece of artillery 
from which they are prmected, or they 
are gradually suffocated, and undergo 
a more painful death from the carbonic 
acid and nitrogen, (azotic gas) remain- 
ing in the mine after the explosion of 
the Jire^damp ; or what« though it ap- 
pears the mildest, is, perhaps, the most 
severe fate, they are burned and maim- 
ed, and often rendered incapable of la- 
bour, and of healthy enjoyment for 
life. 

The serious and calamitous accidents 
which have from time to time taken 
place in coal mines, have prompted sci- 
entific persons to obviate the danger of 
working in them where carburett^ hy- 
drogen is present. A ateel mi//, which 
gives out sparks, by which light enough 
is produced for the miners to see their 
work, has been occasionally used ; but 
what is now called the safety lamp, 
invented by Sir Humphry Davy, is, 
beyond a doubt, the roost useful in- 
strument for the purpose now known ; 
and it is, we understand, very gen^ 
rally employed in coal mines exposed 
to danger from the accumulation of 
this gas. See Lamp. Care, however, 
is required even in using this: and, 
iiidet'a, unless care^and prudence be 
adopted in such situations, generally, 
explosions will still occur. 

This gas, it ought to be remembered, 
when in a pure state, will extinguish a 
candle, or any other burning body, if 
immersed in it ; and, of course, if inha- 
Kd in any quantity, or if any animal be 
placed in it, it produces death ; but if 
mixed withoxygen in certain profiortions, 
or with atmospheric air in certain pro- 
portions, and they come in contact with 
flame, or an actively burning body, an 
explosion is the result; the mischief 
arising from which will depend upon 
the volume of, aud resistance opposed to, 
the united gases. Too much caution 
cannot, theiefore, be adopted in hand- 
ling such combustible bodies, or the 
giis pipes now so common in our streets 
and houses. Although under ordinary 
circumstances it is not probable that a 
'J6’3 
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room commonly lighted with gas might, 
by neglect of stopping the cock, be- 
come so charged with common carbu- 
retted hydrogen as to be dangerous ; yet 
it should be remembered that such a 
circumstance is very possible, and a 
lighted candle carried into such room 
might produce tha same dreadful effects 
as are occasionally experienced in coal- 
mines. See Hydrogen and Oxygen. 

CARDAMINE, Cardamtne, or com- 
mon Lady’s Smock, or Cuckoo-flower, 
a genus of plants o( which there are 
twenty-two species in different parts of 
the globe ; five are found in our own 
country. The praiensiSf which is found 
in moist meadows, flowers in April, 
has a place in the materia medica; 
the flowers are said to be diuretic and 
antispasmodic ; and they sometimes 
produce diaphoresis, but have other- 
wise little sensible operation. Notwith- 
standing this medicine has been recom- 
mended by respectable physicians, it 
is little used. The dose of the dried 
flowers powdered is from one drachm 
to three drachms, given twice or thrice 
a day. 

CARDAMOM, Cardamomum^ or 
Elettaria^ the seeds of a plant growing 
on the mountains about Cochin and 
Calicut. Three species of the plant are 
known, but the seeds distinguished by 
the name of Lesser Cardamoms are 
those used in medicine ; they are 
brought to this country in the capsules, 
which are small, triangular, and of a 
pale clear straw colour ; the seeds are 
of a dull brown, and emit, when bruised, 
u pungent, volatile, and Rot unpleasant 
smell. They are carminative and hto- 
machic ; less stimulating than pepper, 
and are, therefore, used united with 
rhubarb and magnesia in the flatulent 
colic of children ; and as a grateful ad- 
dition in dyspepsia and gouty aflections 
of the stomach ; they are often combined 
to give warmth, and correct the griping 
of other medicines. The dose of the 
seeds, in powder, is from six grains to 
one scruple. A simple and compound 
tincture of cardamoms are also kept in 
the shops, which are useful stomachic 
medicines. See Grains of Paradise. 
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' Cardiaigia. See Heart Burn. 

CARDINAL-FLOWER, or JLo- 
belia^ a genus of plants containing fifty 
species, chiefly natives of the Cape, the 
£ast and VV^est Indies, a few of Europe, 
and one, the dortmanna^ called also 
water gladiole, with beautiful pale blue 
flowers, common to our own lakes. The 
syphilitica^ another species, is a native 
of Virginia, with an erect stem and 
blue flowers. The root of this plant 
has been used in medicine : in taste it 
resembles tobacco^ and is apt to excite 
vomiting. But, although it is said that 
the North American Indians considered 
it as u specific in the disease from which 
it derives its name ; yet it does not ap- 
pear thht European practice has con- 
firmed this account. 

CARDS, are fifty-two quadrangular 
pieces of white paste-board, about three 
inches long and two inches wide, having 
certain figures painted upon them, with 
which very great numbers of grown 
persons in society are pleased to be 
amused ; and at the same time squan- 
der their own, and occasionally obtain 
their friend's money. But above all, 
by such means they endeavour to anni- 
hilate all thought, except that which is 
directed to these painted baubles, in 
order, as it is commonly and tritely ex- 
pressed, to pass the time away. These 
ARE CARDS AND THEIR PURPOSES : tO 
reason upon such a subject would, we 
fear, be vain, and we, therefore, here 
can only enter our protest against such 
an employment, or rather annihilation, 
of the intellectual faculties of man. 

CARIES, id surgery, a rottenness, 
or ulceration of the bones. The remo- 
val, or cure of carious bones, is more 
immediately within the province of the 
surgeon, but it sometimes happens tha. 
ill scrofula the bones become carious, 
and their removal from the sound parts 
may be conducted by the patient him- 
self, or by a tender and skilful attend- 
ant. In such awes, it is often many 
weeks before a piece of bone, presenting 
itself in the orifice of the wound, will 
readily come away, or can be removed 
without incisions. In this case, it is 
better to wait upon nature than to be 
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in haste : emollient poultices and soft 
dressings are the best to promote its 
discharge. 

CARIES of the bones in Horses^ is 
often an attendant on a fistula of the 
withers, and on poll-evil. Sometimes, 
the under jaw becomes carious next 
the tusk, in consequence of the impro- 
per pressure of the bitt. The most ef- 
fectual remedy for caries is to scrape 
off with a drawing knife, or other con- 
venient instrument, the diseased part 
of the boiiir, Hiid dress afterwards with 
compound tincture of myrrh, or com- 
pound tincture of benjamin. 

CARLIN E-THISTLE, or Cur/infl, 
a genus of plants containing twelve spe- 
cies, almost entirely natives of Barbar}*- 
and the south of Europe, except the 
utf/gam, which is indigenous to our 
own pastures. The acaulis^ a native of 
the south of Europe, the root of which 
is bitter, is said to possess diaphoretic 
and anthelminthic virtues ; but it is 
scarcely known in medicine in 
country* 

CARMINATIVES are those medi- 
cines which, taken iuto the stomach, 
almost immediately allay the pain, and 
remove the flatulence of both the sto- 
mach and bowels. 

CARMINE, a powder of a very 
beautiful red colour, used principally 
by miniature painters. It is ob- 
tained from the colouring matter of 
cochineal, combined with potash or 
alum. The secret of producing it is in 
very few bands. Possibly it may be 
also obtained from Lac-lake. See 
that article. 

Carnation. See Pink. 

CARNIVOROUS, an epithet gene- 
rally applied to animals of every de- 
scription, which subsist for the most 
part, or entirely, on animal food : it is, 
in a more limited sense, sometimes ap- 
plied to those ferocious animals whose 
nature prompts them to obtain such 
food in the roost cruel and barbarous 
manner : the lion, the tiger, and the 
wolf ; and among birds, the eagle, the 
kite, and the hawk, are carnivorous ani- 
mals. 

It has been long disputed whether 
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man be naturally carnivorous ; but, 
wc think, there can be no doubt that 
he is naturally so ; habit and education 
have made him both graminivorous and 
carnivorous ; and we arc, from a variety 
of considerations, obliged to conclude, 
that in a proper admixture of animal 
and vegetable food does his health, ac- 
cording to his present habits, manners, 
and constitution, essentially depend ; 
the vegetable portion, however, ought 
to be considerably predominant over the 
animal proportion. 

That man may ultimately attain the 
desirable art of living without any ani- 
mal food at all, we think very proba- 
ble : indeed, a few individuals of sin- 
gular resolution and abstinence now do 
so : but these, of course, are exceptions, 
not the rule* The destruction of ani- 
mals for the gratification of our appe- 
tite is not at any time an agreeable idea 
to those possessing feeling, and delicacy 
of sentiment : least of all it is so when 
they are destroyed in sport. 

CARP, or Cyprinus, a genus of 
fishes, having a small mouth without 
teeth ; the* gill-membrane with three 
rays ; body smooth, generally whitish. 
The fishes of this tribe are chiefly in- 
habitants of fresh waters ; they afford a 
palatable and nourishing food ; feed on 
worms, insects, smaller fishes, legumi- 
nous seeds, and fat earth : some of them 
migrate, and most of them spawn about 
April or May. There are fifty-one spe- 
cies scattered through the waters of tl^e 
globe. They are thus subdivided into 
sections : Bearded, nine species. Tail 
nearly even at the end, four species. 
Tail bifid, thirty-six species. The fol- 
lowing are chiefly worth) of notice. 

The Carpiot or Common Carp : three 
varieties ; one of which has half the body 
covered with very large scales, and the 
other half naked ; another altogether 
scaleless. It inhabits the slow and stag- 
nant waters of Europe and Persia, and 
was introduced into England in the year 
1 5 1 4 . It is about four feet long, grows 
fiist, and is very long-lived ; feeds on 
herbs, fat earth, worms, and aquatic 
insects, and any soft substance ; is ex- 
Ijcineiy fertile, and the pn y of larger 


fishes, aquatic birds, and frogs. Body 
above, blue-green ; the upper part of 
the sides, greenish yellow, and black- 
ish; beneath, whitish ; tail, yellow ; of 
the gall is made a green paint ; and 
of the sounds, or air-bladder, a fish 
glue, or isinglass. From the spawn of 
this fish caviaze is made for the Jews, 
since they hold the sturgeon, from which 
it is commonly ^irepared, in abhorrence. 
It is said to have attained, in some in- 
stances, the enormous weight of two 
hundred pounds ; aqd by gradual ex- 
posure to air, instead of water, to be able 
to live with only ocrasional submersions 
in water, in air alone for weeks, or 
months, or, perhaps, years. 

Carps are docile, and have become 
occasionally so tame as to come to the 
shore, upon being called to the sound 
of a bell ro take their food. They are, 
however, extremely cunning, and not 
easily caught, except in spawning time. 
The best season for catching carp and 
barbel is July, and the most proper 
time, day-break. Neither lead nor shot 
should be used in the lines ; which ought 
to be proportionate to the rods, and be 
made of< Indian twist, or strong pearl- 
coloured silk, armed at the bottom links 
with sea-grass, Turkey -grass, or strong 
silk-worm gut, perfectly free from knots 
or frettings. When the spot for angling 
is fixed upon, throw in, on the niglit 
preceding, a considerable quantity of 
paste, made of bread and bran, or mixed 
with lob worms cut in pieces, or a mix- 
ture of blood and grains mdy be thrown 
ill, which should he repeated three suc- 
cessive nights. The bait fur the first 
rod should be a well-scoured lob-worm. 
An additional ground-bait should he 
thrown in at the same place for the 
three preceding nights. The worm 
being dropped as exactly as po^>ible eii 
the ground-bait just tlirnun in, tlie first 
rod is to be laid on the ground, and the 
second baited. The bait for this rod 
I’nust be four red worms. The bait for 
the third rod should be baited with the 
following paste : crumb of white bread, 
one day old, soaked in warm milk till 
siifliciently soil to he of the necessary 
consistence ; the milk is then to be 
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pressed out, and honey added suhicieiii. 
to give it u sweet flavour ; a little dried 
and powdered saffron, to give an orange- 
colour, and a few drops of oil of rhodium 
should be also added. It is then fit for 
use. The floats for each rod must be 
of the single plugged kind, and the fish 
must be played deep without this 
caution the fish will ** break,” and es- 
cape. 

The Barbuss or Common Barbel. 
See Barbel. 

The GobiOf or Gudgeon, which in- 
habits gentle streams and lakes in north- 
ern Europe ; it is about eight inches 
long ; feeds on herbs, worms, insects, 
and the fry of other fishes ; varies its 
colours by age, the different waters it 
inhabits, and the different food it eats ; 
the flesh white and very grateful. 

The Tincaf or Tench, a variety of 
which has a golden body and transparei.t 
fins. Inhabits almost every where in 
stagnant waters ; grows quickly, and 
reaches from four to eight pounds 
weight ; very tenacious of life, and will 
live all the winter under the ice ; is 
very stupid, and may be easily caught: 
flesh white, soft, and well tasted. 

The Carassius, or Crucian, inhabits 
Europe, Siberia, and the Caspian sea ; 
seldom exceeds a |>ound weight ; flesh 
good. 

The Auratus^ or Gold-fish. This 
most beautiful fish is an inhabitant of 
the rivers of China and Japan, and is 
naturalized almost every where, on ac- 
count of its elegance and vivacity : the 
colours vary greatly, but arc chiefly of 
splendid gold. 

The Baphthalmus^or Telescope-carp, 
is scarlet, all the fins white, eyes pro- 
tuberant. Inhabits China, and in size 
and beauty equal to the last. 

The PhloxinuSi or Minnow, inhabits 
small gravelly streams in Europe, hard- 
ly three inches long. 

The Lenciscus or Dace, inhabits deep 
still waters of England, France, sonth- 
ern Germany, Italy, and Siberia ; from 
six inches to one foot and a half long : 
flesh white and good. Another variety, 
found in the Mersey ; seven inches 
and a half long 
^266 
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The CephaluSf or Chub, inhabits 
fresh waters of Europe; about five 
pounds weight ; flesh coarse and bony. 

The RutiluSf or Roach. Inhabits deep 
still waters ; found in England ; sel- 
dom weighs more than one pound and 
a half : flesh white and good. 

The OrpuSi or Rud, or Finscale ; the 
gill cover spotted with red. Found in 
Ei^land, Russia, and Germany. 

The Erythophthahnust or Red-^e. 
Inhabits the fresh waters of northern Eu- 
rope and the Caspian sea; about twelve 
inches long ; flesh good in summer. 

The Aibumus^ or Bleak. See Bleak. 

The BratnOf or Bream. See Bream. 

CARPET, a covering for the floors 
of dwelling-houses, &c. manufactured 
of wool or other materials, and worked 
with the needle, or in a loom. Carpets 
are manufactured in England, of va- 
rious kinds and qualities ; and form 
one of the most comfortable luxuries 
of modern times. We doubt, how- 
ever, very much the utility of warm, 
and carpeted rooms for general health ; 
and suspect that many of our ailments 
and diseases originate from sgch sources. 
Tt> the invalid, however, such conve- 
niences are invaluable. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle employed in 
conveying persons, goods, merchandize, 
&c. from one place to another, and is 
usually constructed with two or with 
four wheels. 

Close carriages for the conveying of 
persons, are always more or less un- 
wholesome, and ought never to be en- 
ter '^d, except in cases of urgent neces- 
sity, or by the invalid, to whom indeed, 
they afford a mode of loco-motion, not 
otherwise attainable without danger to 
health. But, that persons in perfect 
health, and upon almost all occasions, 
can voluntarily place themselves in a 
close box of confined air, because it is 
denominated a carriage^ is not a little 
extraordinary : stage-coaches, where six 
persons are confined for many hours, 
are in this respect peculiarly improper. 
Nothing but th^ severity of the wea- ^ 
ther, or wet, should prompt any person 
to ride within such vehicles. Nor are the 
private carriages of the opulent free 
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from an improper atmosphere. When 
will the great and wealthy learn, that 
such departures from nature never an 
insure them health ? 

A variety of patents have been ob- 
tained, from time to time, for the im- 
provement and safety of coaches : the 
last, and indeed we believe by far the 
best, is that by Mr. Matthews, now 
known . by the name oi \he safety^coach* 
In this coach all the luggage is 
placed below, the outside passengers 
sit as in an open carriage in front ; 
the covered carriage is behind ; it is 
wider than most other carriages, and 
we are informed runs heavier; but 
of its superior safety there can be no 
doubt. See Travelling. 

Carriages are liable to various du- 
ties, depending upon their construction, 
number of wheels, &c. 

Some attempts have been lately 
made to introduce the use of carriages 
without horses, to which we wish every 
success, both as it regards humanity to 
animals, and also l^cause such car- 
riages afford a wholesome exercise for 
the persons who use them. We are 
sorry, however, to say that no plan of a 
carnage of this kind has been hitherto 
adopted, which is without inconveni- 
ence. The first of the kind, which is 
called a velocipede^ consists of two 
wheels, attached to a pole, one of 
which is placed before and the other 
behind. On the pole, between the two 
wheels, is fixed a kind of saddle on 
which the person using the vehicle oc- 
casionally sits ; over the front wheel is 
a raised board to rest the arms a kind 
of handle rising from the front is used 
as a guide. The person using this car- 
riage, stands across the pole over the 
saddle, and uses his feet on the ground, 
something like a person skaiting. Ex- 
pert persons have travelled in this way, 
fifty miles a day ; and, for a short 
time, eight or nine miles an hour ; but 
it is said that several cases of ^ hernia 
have been caused by the exertions of 
th^ who use them. 

' The Maniveheiter is another of these 
niftchinet, worked by the hands alone ; 
it is calculated for two persons, and 
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consists of three wheels. The feet in 
this vehicle do not touch the ground ; 
but the person sitting in front guides, 
the machine ; and the person sitting be- 
hind, works it by a contrivance of le- 
vers. Two other machines with three 
wheels have been constructed, one is 
called a Bivector and the other a TV*- 
vector 9 simply because the one is work- 
ed by two persons and the other by 
three. In the trivector the men work 
together and sit as easy as in any other 
carriage ; the muscular and bouily ac- 
tion is like that Cif rowing, but far 
more easy. This machine, worked by 
three men, went from London to 
Brighton in seven hours; they after- 
wards went thirteen miles farther, mak- 
ing a distance in one day, of sixty-seven 
miles. These last-named vehicles are 
the invention of Mr. Birch, of Great 
Queen Street, London, and although 
not perfect of their kind, yet promise, 
with still further improvement, to be 
of considerable utility. 

CARROT, or Daucus, a genus of 
plants containing six species, all exotics 
and natives of the south of Europe, ex- 
cept the deetcus carola, or common car- 
rot, which is indigenous to our own 
pastures, and the root of which is much 
improved by culture in our gardens 
and fields. 

Although there are many varieties of 
this plant, there seems to be only one 
that is proper for being cultivated in 
the field for the purpose of feeding cat- 
tle ; this sort is usually called the orange 
darrot, in which the colour is much 
more dark than in the other varieties, 
and the substance o^ the root itself 
more saccharine and juicy ; the root of 
this variety attains to nearly double the 
size of that of the pale yellow kind. 

The soils best adapted for this root 
are those having considerable depth of 
fine mould, either of the friable, sandy, 
or vegetable, earthy kinds ; but they 
might probably be cultivated to ad- 
vantage on most sorts, except the stiflP, 
clayey, and thin, gravelly, or chalky 
sorts. Black deep vegetable, and rich 
deep sandy soils, are, however, the best. 

Ill preparing lauds for this crop, re- 
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peated and deep ploughing is particu- a third hoeing is sometimes practised in 
larly necessary : three ploughings are June, according us the growth of the 
in general sufficient ; hut irure may he plants, or the weeds require, 
occasiunall} necessary. The first plough- The croj) sfioiild he taken out of the 
iiig should be made ten, twelve, or ground in September, or October, 
fourteen inches deep, and, when the soil when the tops begin to turn yellow, and 
is dry, in October. The second should to lose their freshness ; these points, 
be performed in February, and the however, should be nicely attended to : 
third and last, which need not be so for if they remain too long in the 
deep, should be given in JVfarcii ; and ground, the tops will not be fit to be 
if well rotten farm-yard dung can be consumed by swine, or neat- cattle ; 
turned into the sod with the last and if taken up too soon, the roots will 
ploughing, the crog will be much be- not keep so well. After being taken 
nefitted by it. In Suffolk, however, up by the plough, or a fork, the 
where carrot husbandry is practised to roots should remain in the field two or 
the greatest extent, it is the common three days, that they may become per- 
inethod not to plough the land till the fectly dry ; when fully so, the tops 
time of putting in the crop. must be cut off and the roots packed 

The cultivator of carrots should al- up in heaps, with dry straw ; or when in 
ways be careful to save his own seed, small quantities, with dry sand in some 
from the best roots of the preceding dry close building. But they should 
year's growth, which should be set out not be kept in two large quantities to- 
some time in March, in an open piece gether, as they are liable to be injured 
of ground for the purpose. When tlie by heating. 

seed is sown, from its lightness, and its This root is relished by all sorts of 
adhering so closely together, it is neces- cattle; store neat stock are found to 
sary to mix saw-dust, bran-ashes, dry thrive well upon it, and when given to 
earth, or dry sand, with it; but the two milch-cows, the quantity of both milk 
first are the best, because they are near- and butter is said to be increased with- 
ly of the same weight as the seed. Some out any injury to their flavour. Sheep 
persons, however, merely separate the have also been fatted by this root, one 
seeds, hy passing them through a sieve, acre being equal to two and a half of 
and sow them alone : the most com- turnips ; hogs become readily fat by 
nion method is broadcast^ which is them, when prepared by boiling ; but 
found by experience to be the best, the most general consumption of car- 
Flve or six pounds of seed are tlie usual rots has been in the feeding of working 
quantity for an acre: but when the horses; in which they have saved much 
drill ])Ian by a machine is followed, corn, without the animals susbiiiiing 
two pounds to the acre are said to be any inconvenience. The general daily 
fully siiflicieiit. • allowance to a horse, is fioin foity to 

It will be iici cNsary during the growth fifty pounds : when joined to cut cliaff, 
of the crop, to keep them from being ami a little hay, they are found to keep 
too much crowded together, and as free the animals in proper condition for all 
as possible from weeds ; the weakest ..lie purposes of farming- labour. This 
plants are, of couise, to he removed ei- sort of food is mostly begun to be given 
iher by a small hoe, or by the hand ; to them towards Christmas, and continued 
facilitate this operation, it may be best till the end of April, 
performed when the carrots are sown in The roots of the carrot may ber/rfW, 
ridges, which can becoimiiandeil by two and in this state are recommended as a 
persons. Two hoei rigs are necessary : in substitute for bay, in unfavourable sea- 
the last the plants must be thinned out sons. The3r may be also used ground, 
to proper distances, about twelve inches and treated in every respect the same as 
each apart, these being found produc- malt, for brewing beer, 
tivc of the bcbtciops, and largest roots ; The carrot forms a ubcful variety of 
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food for man. It has a1s6 been em- 
ployed on account of the great quan- 
tity of saccharine matter which it con- 
tains both for sugar and alcohol. It has 
not, however, saccharine matter enough 
to render it ever an ' article which 
< an vie even with the beet-root, much 
more with the sugar-cane ; but it may, 
under certain circumstances, be advan- 
tageous in distilleries, either alone or in 
conjunction with other vegetable sac- 
charine matters. 

The root of the garden carrot is emol- 
lient and antiseptic : and is successful- 
ly used when boiled and beaten to a 
pulp, as a poultice, to correct the dis- 
charge of foetid and ill-conditioned 
sores ; and to allay the pain of cancerous 
and other spreading ulcers. The seeds 
are carminative and diuretic ; and hence 
useful in flatulent cases ; but they |)os- 
sess no efficacy in gravel, for which they 
have been extolled. The dose of the 
bruised seed is from one scruple to a 
drachm, or more. 

The seeds of the wild variety, daucus 
sylvestris^ have an aromatic odour, and 
a warm pungent taste ; qualities de- 
pending on an essential oil, which may 
be s(‘purated by distillation with water : 
these seeds are, we believe, more pow- 
erful than those of the |>arden carrot. 

CART, a land carriage with two 
wheels, drawn either by horses or oxen, 
for conveying heavy goods, &c. 

Carts are beyond doubt the cheap- 
est, and also tlie best* kind of carriage 
for the farmer . In a flat countr}’, they 
are preferable to any other ; and even 
in a hilly district, no other carriage can 
be dragged up so easily : and means 
have beeu invented by which their safe 
descent may be facilita.ted and insured. 
Ry means also of a light frame, or what 
is called a harvesMop^ which may be 
occasionally fixed upon them, carts are 
rendered fit for carrying a considerable 
quantity of corn, bay, straw, and other 
bulky, but light articles. 

Carts may be worked either with 
one or two horses ; double-horse carts 
are most advantageous, when much 
field labour is to be performed, and 
where the roads are so bad that a sin- 
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gle horse could make no progress upon 
them. 1'he practice, however, of pit- 
ting three or four horses in a cart, (as 
is done in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis) deserves reprehension ; for 
when such carts aie empty ^ they are con- 
siderably heavier than one horse can 
draw, in constant work ; and seldom 
much more than a ton is drawn in 
such carts, even with thiee or four 
horses. 

When oxen are used, it is better that 
they should be yokci^l only in pairs. 

The late Loan Somerville, with 
his usual zeal for agricultural improve- 
ment, has, in Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture, vol. 11. page 
415, described a drag-cart for two 
oxen, by which they are able to drav/ a 
considerable weight, even in a hill^ 
country. 

Irish cars have their advantages ; but 
they do not carry such heavy weights 
as single-horse carts will convey. 

Convinced that carts are best ealci>- 
lated for agricultural purposes, we may 
just observe, that where the country ta 
level, the roads free from ruts, and the 
people rich, they indulge in expensive 
horses and teams of parade and show ; 
but, ill genera), these teanisarebut little 
adapted for agricultural purposes, more 
especially for the corn or hay harvest, 
where expedition is so essential. Heavy 
waggons also are greatly to be objected 
to in hilly districts, us the wheels must 
be frequently locked, by which the 
roads are ploughed up, and essentially 
injured. 

Cart-Horse. See Horse. 

CARTILAGE, is a white, elastic, 
glistening substance growing to bones, 
and commonly called gristle. The uses 
of curtilages are to lubricate the arti- 
culations of bones, and to connect some 
bones by an immoveable cohesion. Car- 
tilages have a natuial elasticity, the 
power of which is so great, that on be- 
ing forced out of their situation they 
spontaneously return to it as soon as 
that force is removed. 

CASCARILJ.A, the bark of a tree, 
the croton cascarilla^ a native of the Ba- 
hami islands and Jamaica. It seldom 
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exceeds twenty feet in height. From 
the tender branches, when broken, oozes 
out a thick balsamic liquor. Cascarilla 
bark is imported chiefly from Eleuthe- 
ria, one of the Bahama islands. It con- 
sists of pieces about six or eight inches 
long, scarcely one-tenth of an inch thick, 
quilled and covered with a thin whitish 
covering or epidermis. It has a plea- 
sant spicy odour, particularly if bruised 
or burnt, and a bitter, warm, aromatic 
taste. It is very inflammable, and is 
easily distinguished from all other barks, 
by emitting, when burnt and extin- 
guished, a fragrant smell, resembling 
that of musk, but more agreeable. 

It is a valuable carminative and to- 
nic ; and may be occasionally added to 
the Peruvian bark with advantage,' in 
the cure of intermittent fevers, it has 
been successfully employed in dyspep- 
sia, asthma, and flatulent colic, in the 
latter stage of dysentery and diarrhoea, 
particularly when occurring after mea- 
sles ; and in the gangrenous thrush pe- 
culiar to children. The dose of the 
bark in powder is from twelve grains to 
half a drachm three or four times a day. 

An infunion^ a Tincture^ and an Ex^ 
tract of this bark are kept in the shops. 

The Infusion is made by pouring 
half a pint of boiling water upon half 
an ounce of the bruised bark ; mace- 
rating for two hours, and then strain- 
ing. It should not, however, be used 
with any medicines having the following 
ingredients in them, viz. lime-water, in- 
fusion of galls, infusion of yellow Peru- 
vian bark, solutions of nitrate of silver, 
acetate and super acetate of lead, sul- 
phate of zinc, and sulphate of iron ; all 
of which it either decomposes or precipi- 
tates. It is a light stimulant and to- 
nic, und is advantageously given in 
looseness, and the gangrenous thrush of 
children. The dose is from one and a 
half to three fluidounces. 

The Tincture is made with two oun- 
ces of the powdered bark and one pint 
of proof spirit, macerated for fourteen 
days, and then filtered. It is used with 
the same intentions as the bnrk. The 
dose is fiom half a fluidrachm to half 
a fliiidounce. 
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CASEIIaRDENINO of Iron, n a 
superficial conversion of that metal into 
steel by combining it with vegetable or 
animal coal. See Steel. 

CASHEW -NUT TREE, or Ana^ 
cardiunty a genus having only one spe- 
cies, a native of India, entitled oeciden^ 
tale. It grows to the height of twenty 
feet, and bears a fruit about the size of 
an orange, filled with a pleasant acid 
juice, often employed in making punch. 
The nut of the plant grows at the apex 
of the fruit, the oil of which is an active 
caustic* and employed as such in its 
native country ; but neither it nor any 
part of the fruit is used medicinally in 
this country. 

CASSAVA, or Jatropka manihoty is 
a native American plant, every part of 
which, when raw, is a fatal poison. 
It is remarkable that this poisonous 
quality is destroyed by heat ; hence the 
leaves are boiled and eaten as Europeans 
eat spinach ; the root abounds with a 
milky juice which is boiled with meat, 
pepper, &c., into a wholesome soup ; 
and what remains after expressing the 
juice is formed into cakes or meal, form- 
ing the principal food of the inhabitants 
of certain parts of South America. ^It 
is said that Tapioca is the true farina 
of the plant. See Tapioca. 

CASSIA, a spicy bark, the produc- 
tion of the Laurus cassiuy a species of 
bay, a native of the East Indies. See 
Bat. 

CASSIA, in botany, a genus con- 
taining fifty-nine species, chiefly natives 
of India and South America. Of these 
the chief worth noticing are the follow- 
ing medical plants. 

The fistuloy Cassia flstularis, or pur- 
ging cassia of the dispensatories, is a 
native of both the East and West In- 
dies, and Egypt. It rises to the height 
of forty or fifty feet, with a large trunk 
much branched at the top. The fruit 
is n round, long, woody, dark brown or 
rather black pod, about one inch in di- 
ameter, and two feet in length ; it is 
divided into numerous transverse cells, 
each containing one smooth, oval, yel- 
lowish shining seed, imbedded in a soft 
black pulp. The heaviest Dods, in 
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which the s^s do not rattle on being 
shaken, are the best, containing the 
greatest quantity of pulp, which is the 
part used ; it has a slight and somewhat 
sickly odour, and a sweet mucilaginous 
taste. 

Cassia pulp is gently laxative but 
although it is adapted for children and 
delicate women, when taken in doses 
sufficiently for stronger habits it is apt 
to induce nausea, flatulence, and grip- 
ing. The dose is from three drachms 
to an ounce or more. It is scarcely 
ever used alone, but in the well-known 
Lenitive Electuary^ now called Confec^ 
tion of Senna ; and also. as the principal 
ingredient in the Confection of Cassia* 
Tne dose of which last, as a gentle 
laxative, is from one drachm to an 
ounce. For the dose of the former see 
Senna. 

The Cassia Senna is the species which 
yields the Senna of commerce. It is an 
annual plant, a native of Upper Egypt. 
See Senna. 

CASTOR, or Castoreum^ a peculiar 
substance obtained from the follicles of 
the Beaver, as mentioned under that 
article. When the heaver is taken, the 
follicles are cut off entire and dried, 
either by exposure to the sun or smoke. 
The castor is at first fluid, but gradu- 
ally becomes solid, viscid, and occasion- 
ally perfectly dry and pulverulent. The 
best comes from Russia, but of late 
years it has been very scarce, and all 
which is now found in the shops is the 
produce of Canada. The goodness of 
castor is determined by its sensible qua- 
lities. Russian castor is generally of 
a darker, harder, and more resinous 
fracture than the Canadian ; they are 
both of a reddish, or rather of a liver 
colour ; and the smell is strong and pe- 
culiar, the taste is bitter, sub-acid, and 
nauseous. 

Castor is antispsemodic and eme- 
nagogue. It is given in low nervous 
fevers, hysteria, epilepsy, and spasmo- 
dic affections ; and it is supposed to 
be useful in menstrual suppressions, 
and in chlorosis. It may be given in 
powder from ten grains to one scruple 
for a dose, made into a bolus ; or in the 
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form of tincture, which may be madv 
thus ; Take of castor, powdered, two 
ounces ; rectified spirits two pints ; ma- 
cerate for seven days. The dose is 
from twenty drops to two fluidrachms. 

A Compound Tincture of Castor may 
be made thus : Take of castor in pow- 
der one ounce, assafoetida half an ounce, 
spirit of ammonia one^ pound ; digest 
for seven days and filler. This ta a 
more active preparation than the former, 
and may be given in hysteria, cramp of 
the stomach, and flatulent colic, to the 
extent of two fiuidrachms for a dose. 

CASTOR OIL, an ex^essed oil 
obtaiued from the seeds of the Ricinus 
communis^ an annual plant, a native of 
the West Indies, South America, and 
Africa. It is of a very quick growth, 
and sometimes attains to the height of 
sixteen feet: the leaves are very large. 
The capsule is a tri locular nut, covered 
with rough spines, which burst elasti- 
cally to expel the seeds, which are ge- 
nerally three, of an oblong flat figure, 
and spotted exteriorly something like 
a dwarf kidney bean. 

The oil, which is more frequently 
used than the seed, is obtained from 
them both by coctiou and expression. 
That obtained by cold expression is 
the best, if care be taken to let it re- 
main afterwards long enough to become 
fine. What is usually found in the 
shops is imported from the West Indies 
in quart bottles'; there it is obtained 
by the agency of heat ; and it not un- 
freouently happens that such oil has 
both a burnt taste and smell, and a 
reddish colour. Cold^drawn castor oil 
obtained from the seed in England, is 
6f a palish green colour, and consider- 
ably thicker than what is brought from 
abroad ; but the colour is not always a 
test of its goodness ; for it is sometimes 
adulterated with oil of almonds. Ge- 
nuine castor oil is neither inodorous nor 
insipid, as some writers assert; on the 
contrary it has a very peculiar smell 
which cannot be imitated ; and its taste 
is far from being agre^^able, leaving a 
slight sensation of acrimony in the 
throat after it is swallowed.' 

The seeds are drastic cathartics, but 
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are scarcely ever used in medicine. The 
oil is mildly purgative, operating very 
quickly, and v/ith so little irritation as 
to be peculiarly fitted for a variety of 
complaints; as. in obstructions of the 
bowels, colic, calculous afTcctioiis, piles, 
and after surgical operations in which 
the abdominal viscera are concerned. 
It is also an excellent purgative for in- 
fants even of the teiiderest age ; a tea- 
spoonful given a few hours after the 
birth is the best medicine to expel the 
meconium. It is also an excellent ape- 
rient for women *‘in child-bed. The 
dose is usually half a fluidounce, (a ta- 
ble-spoonful) for an adult, either float- 
ed on a little water, and covered with a 
small quantity of ardent spirit ; or dif- 
fused ill a cup of coffee ; or in water by 
means of mucilage of gum arabic, or 
mixed with, sugar and the yolk of an 
egg. The addition of some aromatic 
tiucture, such as cardamoms or cinna- 
mon, is sometimes necessary to cause 
this oil to remain ou the stomach. It 
IS given occasionally in much larger 
doses, to the extent even of one fluid- 
ounce and a half. 

CAT, or Felis^ a genus of animals 
containing twenty-three species, most 
of which are savage and ferocious in 
their general temper and disposition. 
Inhabiting different parts of the world ; 
the most ferocious infest Africa and the 
warm parts of Asia. 

This tribe is temperate in its habits ; 
easily climbs trees ; is swift, and sees 
best by night ; when falling from a 
height alights on the feet ; suddenly 
springs on its lyey ; sucks the blood, 
and then devours it ; waves the tail 
when in sight of prey ; refuse.^ vegetables 
except from necessity ; females bring 
many young : teats eight. The follow- 
ing are the princiiml species. 

The Leo^ Lion ; — the Tigris 9 Tiger ; 
— the ParduSj Panther ; — the Uncia^ 
Ounce ; — the LeoparduSj Leopard ; — 
the 0 /t CO, Brasilian Tiger 3 — the Pnr- 
daliSi Mexican cat 5 — the Chans^ Cas- 
pian Lynx : — the Caracal^ Persian 
Lynx the common Lynx; — 

and the Felis Catus^ or Cat. 

Fortunately for Great Britain, all 
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these rapacious animals, except the last, 
are unknown to us but as obj<^bf 
curiosity. The , ravages frequently 
committed by the tiger in the East 
Indies are often of the most appalling 
kind. Instances have not been wanting 
of animals of this description kept for 
show, getting loose even in England ; 
the attack on the horses of the Exeter 
mail coach by a lion, will be long re- 
membered. 

The Cat consists of the following 
varieties : wild cat ; domestic cat } An- 
gora cat ; tortoise-shell cat ; blue cat ; 
red cat ; Chinese cat ; yellow cat, and 
Madagascar cat. 

This species inhabits the woods of 
Europe and Asia ; domesticated every 
where; when, pleased, purrs, moving 
the tail : when irritated is very active, 
climbs trees, spits, emits a foetid odour ; 
eyes shine at night ; the pupil in the 
day-light forming a perpendicular line ; 
walks with its claws drawn in ; drinks 
sparingly : urine of the male corrosive ; 
buries its excrements ; makes a disa- 
greeable noise in its amours; mews 
after and plays with its kittens, bring- 
ing them food ; wags its tail when look- 
ing after piey ; the lion of mice, birds, 
and the smaller quadrupeds; peaceful 
among its tribe ; eats flesh and fishes ; 
refuses hot and salted meats ; washes 
behind its ears before a storm ; back 
electric in the dark ; when thrown up 
falls on its feet; gravid sixty-three 
days ; brings from three to nine young, 
which are blind for nine days after 
b..'th ; delights in the aroma of maruin, 
cat*K-miiit, and valerian. 

The domestic cat, if kept in its pro- 
per place, and fed sparingly, is a very 
useful Animal ; but if it be fed highly, 
and retained in the parlour, it becomes 
lazy, and a mere nuisance about the 
house. The possibility of such unimuls 
becoming afflicted with hydrophobia, 
should impress every one who values 
his own comfort, or that of his family, 
with the absolute necessity of keeping 
them at a proper distance. When 
we hear of ladies who make pets of 
cats and dogs, we can only lament 
such mistaken kindness ; surely if pets 
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be deured, our own species furnish them 
in abundance ; to waste the kindlier 
affections which more peculiarly belong 
to our own species upon brutes, is a 
degradation of intellect and the human 
character, for which there can be no 
excuse. The general character of our 
work, and our remarks relative to kind- 
ness to the brute creation, will prevent 
any misapprehension here. 

CAT-SALT, a beautiful granulated 
species of common salt, thus called by 
the manufacturer. It is very pungent, 
and though pellucid when in a mass, 
becomes white on being reduced to 
powder ; it is sometimes used for culi- 
nary purposes, but more frequently by 
the makers of hard soap. 

CATALEPSY, a disease distin- 
guished by a sudden suppression of 
motion and sensation, the body remain- 
ing in the same posture that it was in 
when seized. 

This complaint is arranged by some 
medical writers under the head apo- 
plexy. It is of rare occurrence : as it is a 
disease of debility, ammonia, bark, and 
other stimulants, promise to be most 
efficacious in its cure. 

Cataplasm, See Poultice. 

Cataract . Sec GuTTA Serena. 

CATARACT, in horses^ an incura- 
ble disease of the eyes, consisting of an 
opacity, either total or partial, of a part 
which is naturally transparent. We coll 
this disease incurable, because, although 
the cataract may be removed by an 
operation, an imperfection of sight will 
remain, so as to render the horse more 
dangerous to ride than if he were quite 
blind. See Eye. 

CATARRH, or Cold, a disease 
very frequeut in Great Britain. It 
gcnerall}'^ begins with some difficulty of 
breathing through the nose, with a sense 
of fulness stopping up the passage ; it 
is also accompanied with a weight in 
the forehead, and a stiffness of the mo- 
tion of the eyes ; an acrid fluid distils 
from the nose, and sometimes from the 
eyes ; a general uneasiness is also felt 
over the front part of the face, com- 
municating to the uvula, the throat, 
and tonsils ; a hoai-seness often comes 
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on, with a sensation of soreness in the 
trachea ; sometimes cold shiverings are 
felt, and the pulse is more frequent 
than ordinary, especially in the evening. 
The cough, if any, is at first dry and 
painful ; and wandering pains are felt in 
the chest, and other parts of the body. 
The appetite is impaired, some thirst 
arises, and a feverish lassitude pervadt^ 
the whole body. This is the height of 
the disease ; but it does not long con- 
tinue. A more copious excretion or 
mucus attends the coughing, which 
gradually becomes 'thicker, and is 
brought up with more ease ; the hoarse- 
ness gradually wears off, and in the 
course of three or four days, or more, the 
patient returns to his accustomed health. 
This process generally takes place with- 
out the interventiou of any medicine, 
provided the patient has been careful 
to keep the body moderately warm, 
and has avoided such causes as increase 
the complaint. 

Catarrh, or cold, may, therefore, in 
itself, be pronounced a disease neither 
tedious nor dangerous, unless it be mis- 
managed, or there be some pre-disposi- 
tion in the constitution for other dis- 
eases. But when a catarrh has been 
produced by some violent cause, and 
aggravated by improper management, 
it sometimes passes into an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs ; or, particularly in 
females, it may bring on, without their 
being aware of it, that fatal complaint, 
pulmonary consumption, for which, at 
present, medicine has not in many cases 
found a cure. 

It is of the utmost iiyportance to be 
aware of the cause of every disease, 
and particularly of the cause of the dis- 
ease of which we are uow treating. 
Medical men do not seem in general to 
pay so much attention to this subject 
as could be wished. It is now more 
than twenty years ago, that the cele- 
brated Dr. Beddoes excited the atten- 
tion of the faculty to this subject ; but 
so little do our modern Esculapii 
value his doctrine, that they seem rather 
disposed to be hunting after mere no- 
velty, than of following up the outlines 
which Brown, Beddoes, and Dar- 
T 
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WIN, have so strongly, although perhaps 
irregularly sketched, but which only 
await the nicer peiicilings of an ob- 
serving .hand, to be iiHed out with 
grace, majesty, and truth. 

We can scarcely hope entirely to esr 
cape the unpleasant sensations, or to 
ward off the fatal effects occasioned 
the unfortunate caprice of our cli- 
liiutc ; hut by understanding how 
lire caught^ we may take certain simple 
but useful precautions against them* 

When, iheretVe, any part of the 
body has been exposed to cold, so as to 
have parted with its usual and custom- 
ary heat, it is more liable to be affected 
by heat, and other stimulants, than it 
was before the exposure; of this, the 
method of treating frozen limbs in cold 
countries, affords a beautiful and deci- 
sive instance. Now, after the applica- 
tion of cold, which, according to circum- 
stances, produces a greater or smaller 
Jiininntion of the actions of the living 
system, and at length sleep itself, there 
may be an infinite number of grada- 
tions, between the fatal inflammation 
and a transitory glow ; and this accord- 
ing as the previous cold, and the subse- 
:}uent heat, have varied in intensity. By 
respiring a cold atmosphere, the same 
thing happens to the nostrils, fauces, 
and lungs, as to the external surface of 
the body upon going into a cold bath ; 
and if we pass suddenly from such an 
atmosphere into a warm room, what 
happens to the skin, will happen to the 
mtoiihiane lining these cavities: a glow 
or inflammation will ensue, according 
to the diffeieni^fe between the two tem- 
peratures, and the length of time pas- 
sed in the (‘old. The whole system soon 
partakc«i of the added stimulus, which, 
disordering the whole body, excites our 
attention, in a more especial manner, 
to that organ which from habit or struc- 
ture is most tender, and consequently 
more iinmediately suffers from the at- 
tack. Should any other part, from pre- 
vious circumstances, have been rendered 
more sensible to its influence, we shall, 
iti consequence, have a sore throat, a 
Jiarrheea, or the rheumatism, in place 
of a catarrh. 
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Children are so susceptible of inflam- 
mations, that much of the mortality 
among them is most probably owing to 
the ignorance of mothers and nurses, in 
not guarding them against even a mo- 
derate change of temperature, which, if 
suddenly made, produces catarrhs, and 
other diseases still more alarming. 

Catarrh, therefore, whatever be the 
degree of inflammation from the slight- 
est affection of the nostrils or chest, to 
the most acute pleurisy, rarely ever 
takes place, unless we pass too suddenly 
into a comparatively warm atmosphere, 
or apply a stimulus equivalent to heat : 
for the feverishness, the internal glow, 
the dryness of the nostrils, and other 
attendants on catarrh, are not felt while 
we remain in the cold ; but they speed- 
ily come on after entering a warm room. 
The most easy means, therefore, to pre- 
vent, or to cure a catarrh, is by avoid- 
ing a sudden transition into a warm 
temperature in cokl weather ; to keep 
quiet and cool, but not cold, after being 
wet in summer, and in both cases to 
drink sparingly, or avoid wholly stimu- 
lating liquors, and adopt, in other re- 
spects, a temperance in regimen, both 
irental and corporeal. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for 
every individual case of cold or catarrh 
which may occur. Some discretion must 
be necessarily exercised by the reader in 
judging of this disease : nor are the per- 
sonal feelings of the patient to be wholly 
disregarded. There are some cases of 
cold, however, where a moderate portion 
of stimulus taken internally, imme- 
diately after having become wet in par- 
ticular, will excite a due motion of the 
blood, and prevent any ill effects ; but 
a large dose of stimulus must be neces- 
sarily mischievous. If, however, the 
disease be actually come on, all stimu- 
lants for the first three or four days, 
ought to be religiously avoided* At- 
tention to the bowels in this dise^e is 
particularly necessary : in young and 
robust persons, a dose of one ounce of 
sulphate of magnesia, or of sulphate of 
soda, will often be of great advantage, 
and shorten its duration. Thin diluent 
liquids,* gruel, and vegetable, but no 
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Animal food, are, in this complaint, the 
best^ Sometimes lying in bed, with a 
moderate covering for a day or two, and 
taking gruel, or other diluents, will re- 
move the disease without any medicine 
whatever : but a heavy weight of bed 
clothes will be found injurious. 

It is unfortunate for the inhabitants 
of this country, that they are not sub- 
ject to such a constant severity of cold, as 
to oblige them regularly to fortify them- 
selves by warm clothing. But woollen 
clothing is preferable to either linen or 
cotton ; and the feelings excited ^ 
woollen on the skin soon pass off, 
although ft does 1)01 appear absotatefy 
necessary that, in all cases, the woollen 
garment should be next to the skin. 
The most simple method, as well as the 
most effectual, to avoid the influence of 
sudden changes from heat to cold, or 
the contrary, is to wrap the body in sub- 
stances which conduct heat slowly. For 
this reason, and because it is much less 
unpleasant when moist, flannel should 
be worn above linen during every season 
in Great Britain ; and those who feel 
it necessary, may double it during the 
winter 

111 children it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to keep the body cool, but never 
to suffer it to be cold. Thus, without 
being enervated, they may escape the 
fatal ('onsequences of heat succeeding 
quickly to cold ; the trite opinion that 
cold hardens children^ must be received 
with many allowances. 

Persons advanced in years, and sub- 
ject to what is called asthenic catarrh, 
suffer from the immediate application 
of cold or moisture, which is but cold 
in another form : the transition to a 
cold or damp air, will immediately af- 
fect them. It is to be feared, that dress 
alone will not prove an effectual preser- 
vation against this kind of catarrh. A 
portable apparatus for warming the air 
before its admission into the lungs, 
would, could it be so contrived, ward 
off those pulmonic attacks which, al- 
though perhaps not often dangerous, 
are at all times distressing, particularly 
in our variable climate. It is well 
known, that a bed-room kept in a mo- 
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derate degree of warmth, will often pre*- 
vent those harassing paroxysms of cough- 
ing which attend this complaint. 

Some conclusions of importance, cor- 
roborative of this view of catarrh, may 
be drawn from the consideration, that 
amongst wild animals, catarrh is a rare 
disease, with domesticated ones more 
common, and with man most common 
of all. See Consumption. 

CATARRH, or Cold in Horses, 
is a disease which happens more fre- 
quently perhaps than^any other. It is 
generally caused by exposing a horse to 
a current of air, or to cold wind or rain ; 
and is more likely to be produced, if 
the animal has been previously heated 
by exercise, or accustomed to* a warm 
stable, and warm clothing. The most 
common symptoms are cough, dulness 
of the eyes which are sometimes in- 
flamed and watery, and want of appetite 
either for food or water ; sometimes the 
throat is sore, accompanied with a diffi- 
culty of swallowing ; the glands under 
the jaws, and beneath the ears, are also 
sometimes swoln. These symptoms are 
commonly succeeded by a discharge of 
matter from the nostrils, which is gene- 
rally beneficial : bleeding, unless the 
weakness of the horse forbid it, must 
be had recourse to in an early stage of 
the disorder, if fever be present, the 
cough troublesome, and the pulse quick. 
Should the sj’mptoms not abate in two 
or three days, the operation must be re- 
peated. If the bowels are open, the 
only medicine necessary is the following 
made into a ball, or ta^en in powder 
twice a day ; nitre one ounce ; emetic 
tartar one drachm and a half, or two 
drachms. If there be soreness of the 
throat, much harm may be done by en- 
deavouring to give either a ball or 
drench : in such case, the medicine 
should be put into the horse's mash ; but 
if it prevent him from eating it, let the 
medicine be omitted. If the horse be 
costive, or if the dung be at all hard, 
give a laxative. Moderate warmth will 
be necessary, but a hot stable ought by 
all means to be avoided. 

CATCHVVEED, the TnAiMNo 
German Madwurt, or Aspervgo pro- 
T 2 
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ctimbensj an indigenous plant growing 
Hinongst rubbish, and producing blue 
or purple flowers in April and May. 
Sheep are fond of it ; and its tender 
leaves may be dressed, and eaten as an 
excc> ent culinary vegetable. 

CATECHU, or extractum catechu^ 
called also, very erroneously. Japan- 
earth, is extracted from the wood of a 
tree, a species of acacia, growing in the 
East Indies. There are two kinds of 
catechu ; one brought from Bengal, 
the other from Bombay. The pale and 
dark-coloured, are mixed in the same 
package. The pale is generally in 
small square cakes, of a pale reddish 
brown colour, light and friable, with a 
rough fracture ; it has a bitterish and 
astringent taste, with a degree of sweet- 
ness ; and is inodorous. The dark, 
which is ill round masses, has a deep 
chocolate-colour internally, with the 
hue of rusty iron on the outside ; the 
'fracture is shining and resinous. It is 
heavier than the pale, and has a more 
austere and bitter taste; but in other re- 
spects agrees with it. Both are often adul- 
terated with sand, and other impurities. 
They are both almost entirely soluble 
in the mouth. The best catechu con- 
sists of about 54,5 parts of tanin ; 34 
of extractive matter ; 6,5 of mucilage ; 
and 5 of earth, and other impurities. 

Catechu is one of the most valuable 
vegetable astringents ; and us the dark- 
coloured contains the greatest quantity 
of tanin, on which its astringeiicy de- 
pends, it is to be preferred for medicinal 
use. It is employed with the best ef- 
fects in dysentery, and diarrhoea, when 
the use of astringents are admissible : 
in ha'inorrages of the bowels, and ute- 
rus ; in leucorrhcea, gleet, and in ob- 
stinate catarrhal affections. It is also 
used as a |ocal astringent, in sponginess 
of the gums, and aphthous ulcerations 
of the mouth and fauces ; we have 
found the slow solution of a small piece 
of it 111 the mouth, a certain remedy for 
the troublesome cough induced by a 
relaxed uvula, hanging into, and irrita- 
ting the glottis. Made into lozenges, and 
dissolved slowly in the mouth, it is said 
to promote the clearness of the voice. 
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An ointment composed of four ounces 
of catechu, nine drachms of alum, four 
ounces of yellow resin, and ten fluid- 
ounces of olive-oil, with a sufficient 
quantity of water, is in great repute in 
India, as an application to ulcers. 

The dose of catechu in powder, 
may be from ten grains to two scru- 
ples, or more. 

A Compound infusion of catechu, is 
ordered by the London College, to be 
made thus : Take extract of catechu 
bruised, twu drachms and a half ; cin- 
iiainon-bark bruised, half a drachm; 
boiling-water half a pint. Macerate for 
an hour, in a slightly-covered vessel, 
and strain. This infusion, a powerful 
and agreeable astringent, is the best form 
under which catechu can he prescribed. 
It is very useful in long-continued 
diarrhoeas, and other fluxes proceeding 
from a weakened state of the intestines. 
The dose is from one fluidounce to 
three, to he given after every loose 
motion, or every four hours. 

A tincture of catechu is also kept in 
the shops. It is used with the same iu- 
tentions as catechu itself : the dose is 
from one fluidrachm to three, taken in 
wine, or water. 

A compound electuary of catechu is 
ordered by the Edinburgh College, 
which is a warm, aromatic, and power- 
ful astringent and opiate ; it is given in 
diarrheeas and dysentery. The dose is 
from one scruple to two drachms. Ten 
scruples contain one grain of opium. 

The following substances alter or de- 
stroy the qualities of catechu, and 
should not, therefore, be given with it : 
solution of isinglass; infusion of yellow 
cinchona-bark ; the strong acids ; sul- 
phate of iron; sulphate of zinc; oxy- 
muriate of mercury ; tartarizecl anti- 
mony ; and super acetate of lead. The 
alkalies only deepen the colour. 

CATERPILLAR, a term given to 
insects in the state of worms ; this state 
is also called by modern naturalists, 
larve, or larva. The term is sometimes 
vulgarly, hut erroneously, applied to 
the cock-chafer, scarabaus melolontha^ 
in its winged state. See Beetle. 

CATHARTICS, are medicines 
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which, taken internally, increase the 
evacuations of the bowels. The most 
common cathartics are the following : 
aloes, jalap, scammony, senna, colo- 
cynth ; the sulphates of magnesia, soda, 
and potash ; cream of tartar, rhubarb, 
manna, castOr-oil, &c. See PuROA- 
TIVES. 

CATHARTICS, in the veterinary 
materia medica, are few in number: 
aloes is the principal, if not the only 
one, to be depended upon ; others are, 
however, occasionally employed, such 
as castor, olive, and linseed-oils, and 
the neutral salts. Calomel may also be 
considered as cathartic, if given in a 
sufficient dose, but it is generally join- 
ed with aloes. 

CATHETER, a long and hollow 
tube, introduced by surgeons into the 
bladder, to draw off the urine, when 
the patient is unable to pass it. It is 
made of different lengths, for male and 
female subjects. 

CATMINT, Nep, or Nepeta^ a ge- 
nus of plants, containing seven species, 
chiefly natives of the South of Europe ; 
oiir the nepeta'catariat or common cat- 
mint, indigenous to our own country, 
and found wild in our hedges; it has a 
perennial root, and flowers from July 
to September. The scent of the entire 
plant is between that of mint and pen- 
ny-royal. Cats are fond of it, whence 
its specific name. It has been recom* 
mended in dyspepsia and flatulency, but 
is scarcely known in modern medicine. 

Ali the species of nepeta are peren- 
nial plants, readily propagated by seeds, 
which may be sown either in spring or 
autumn. 

CAT’S-TAIL, Reed-mace, or 
phOf a genus of aquatic plants, contain- 
ing three species, all natives of our 
own country. The lattfoUa, or broad- 
leaved cat’s-tail the angusiifoHa, or 
narrow-leaved cat’s- tail ; and the minor , 
or lesser cat’s-tail. The two first are 
found in ponds, the last in marshes. 

The hii/oiia has a stalk from six to 
eight feet nigh, leaves a yard long, and 
somewhat aword-shaped, cylindrical catp- 
kitis. 

The leaves are occasionally used for 
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rush-l 30 ttomed chairs, and also by 
coopers for calking the joints of casks 
In Russia the woolly down surrounding 
the seed, is mixed with feathers, and • 
used for stuffing bolsters. A blotting 
paper has also been made with a mix 
ture of the same down, and linen and 
woollen rags. 

CATTLE, a collective word imply 
ing those four-footed animals which 
serve either for tilling the ground, or 
for food for man. They are distinguish- 
ed into large, or black- cattle, and into 
small cattle; the former consist of 
bulls, oxen, cows, heifers, and calves ; 
the latter are rams, ewes, weal hers, 
lambs, goats, kids, &c. Cattle are the 
chief stock of a farm. See the respec- 
tive heads in the order of the alphiibct. 
See also Breedino and Husbandry. 

Cattle, diseases of. See Blown, 
Calves, Quarter evil, &c. &c. 

CAUDEX, in botany, the stem or 
trunk of a tree. 

CAULIS, in botany, the stem or 
stalk of herbaceous plants. 

CAULIFLOWER, a variety of the 
hrassica oleracea^ or sea-cabbage, called 
by Linnaeus botrytisj is said by some 
writers to be merely an improved kind 
of oiir own native sea-cabbage, by 
others that it is a native of the island of 
Candia ; the latter is most probable. 
However, cauliflowers have of late years 
been so far improved in England, as 
to exceed in size and goodness any 
that are raised in the rest of Europe. 
They are in season in the months of 
May, June, and July : but the skill of 
the gardener can contiaue them much 
longer. 

The manner of propagating them is 
this : Having procured some good seed, 
it should be sown before the middle of 
August, upon an old cucumber, or 
melon bed, and the earth must be sifted 
over the seeds, to a quarter of an inch 
in thickriess. If the weather prove very 
hot and dry, the beds must be shaded 
with mats, and be also lightly watered 
at times. In about a week’s time the 
s^eds will come up, and they must be 
uncovered by degrees, but not exposed 
to too much sun at first. In about a 
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month more, they should be pricked out 
on another old bed, at three inches dis- 
tance, and shaded aiid watered when 
first transplanted ; but after this they 
must not be watered, nor be suffered to 
have too much rain, which will make 
them black-shanked, or rotten iu the 
stalks. In this bed they should re- 
main till the middle of October, when 
they are to be planted out for the win- 
ter season, in rich beds, and those which 
are desig^ned to be early ripe, are to be 
shaded with bell-basses, and in Febru- 
ary to be planted out again : the rest 
are first to be set at a greater distance, 
and to stand. ^Vhen the cauliflowers be- 
gin to fruit, they must be carefully 
watched, and some of the innet leaves 
must be bent down over the flower, to 
shade it from the sun : without this 
covering the flower would turn yel- 
low. The very finest of the heads 
should be saved for seed, and the flow- 
er-stems, as they shoot out, be support- 
ed with sticks till the seeds are ripe, 
which must then be carefully gathered 
and dried for use. It is of importance 
in selecting the cauliflowers for seed, 
to take care that no other species of the 
cabbage blossoms in their neighbour- 
hood : for if they do, the seed will most 
probably be corrupted. 

The seed of broccolU or, as it is 
sometimes called, cauliflower broccoli ^ 
should be sown about the middle of 
May, in a loose moist soil ; when the 
young plants have eight leaves, they 
are to be transplanted, at three inches 
distance; and when they have grown 
there till the middle of July* they 
will be fit to plant out for standing. 
They must be now set in ewell-shelteiM 
light soil, but not under the dripping 
of tre^, and one foot and a half fironi 
one another. About the beginning of 
December they will begin to shew 
their heads, which look somewhat like 
cauliflower; from this time they will 
continue eatable till March or ApriL 
When the heads .divide, and begin to 
run up, they must be cut with about 
four inches of the stem to them ; and 
when they are cut off, in a month a 
fresh crop may be cut from the siime 
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stalk. They are to pe stripped of their 
outer leaves and boiled ; when fine, they 
are very little inferior to asparagus. 
The best way to have them fine, is 
to get fresh seed every year from Italy, 
as they are very apt to degenerate. 

CAUSE, that from which any thing 
proceeds, or by virtue of which any 
thing is done : it is frequently opposed 
to effect, which is the completion of 
the operation of a cause. 

As in nature, the more closely we 
examine her operations, the more we 
become convinced that no effect takes 
place without a cause ; so in morals, the 
more attentively the operations of the 
human mind are considered, and the 
various motives for our actions exami- 
ned, the ' more shall we become con- 
vinced, that even in this still abstruse 
and difficult science, no effect what- 
ever, or in other words, no moral action 
takes place, without some cause prompt- 
ing us to act. Upon the most perfect 
knowledge of the causes of moral ac- 
tion, does education, and our im- 
provement in morals depend : for if 
certain causes produce in morals certain 
and determinate actions, and we think 
it is clear in an infinity of instances, 
that they do so, a knowledge of the 
cause of actions, whether go^ or bad, 
will enable us, and prompt us, to sup- 
ply if possible, the causes for good ac- 
tions, and to abstract, if possible, the 
causes for bad actions, either in our- 
selves or others. We conclude, there- 
fore,'that in morals as well as in na- 
ture, there is no effect without a cause. 
A thorough conviction of this truth, 
in the hands of the moralist, the teach- 
er, the statesman, and the friend of the 
human race, must inevitably lead to re- 
sults most iiDportant. and beneficial to 
the meltoration, comfort, and happi* 
ness of man 

CAUSTICS* are medicines com- 
monly applied only to the exterior sur- 
face of the body, which possess the 
power of destroying the texture of the 
various solid parts to which they are 
directly applied ; the operation of caus- 
tics resembles that of fire. The princi- 
pal caustics are the following : the sul- 
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phtiri(\ ikitnc, ami muriatic acids ; the 
muriate of antimony, nitrate of silver, 
potash with lime, and fused potash ; 
these have been called potential caus- 
tics. See the respective articles, Escha- 
ROTics, and Potash. 

CAUSTIC-BARLEY, cevadWa, or 
Indian Caustic-barley, the seeds of 
a Mexican plant, which are, as their 
nkme imports, a strong caustic. They 
are scarcely known in this country ; 
but are said to be used on the Conti- 
nent for destroying cutaneous insects in 
children ; and that they have been given 
internally with good effect in some cases 
of tape-worm. 

CAUTERY, the actual, a term 
given to that mode of burning the solid 
parts of the animal body, in which red- 
hot irons, or other burning bodies, 
such as tow, cotton, live-coals, gun- 
powder, &c. are employed. One of 
the best actual cauteries, the mo&t ex- 
peditious, and least painful, is that of 
strewing on the wound a small quantity 
of the finest gunpowder, and then set- 
ting fire to it : it may be practised 
with success after the bite of a mad 
dog, and will render the operation of 
the knife unnecessary. For potential 
caustics, see Caustics. 

CAVIARE, a kind of food madeki 
Russia, from the hard roes of the stur- 
geon, formed into small cakes about an 
inch thick, and three or foui^ inches 
broad. It is made by separating all the 
fibres from the spawn, then washing it 
with vinegar, and spreading it on a ta- 
ble ; it is then salted and pressed in a 
fine bag ; after which it is packed in a 
vessel with a hole in the bottom, that 
the moisture if any, may run out. This 
food is in great request among the Mus- 
covites. It it more easily digested than 
pickled salmon ; and might possibly be 
prepared from the sturgeon and some 
other fish frequenting the shores of 
GiH^at Britain. 

Cj^enne Pepper* See Capsicum. 
CEDAR, a name given to several trees 
belonging to different genera. For cedar 
of L^anon see Pine ; for red cedar see 
Juniper ; for white cedar seeCypRESS. 

CEILING, in architecture, the top 
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or roof of a room, consisting of a cover • 
ing of plaster spread on laths, nailed tii 
joists which support the room alx ve, 
or where there is no room above, to joists 
affixed for the purpose, called ceiling* 
joists. Ceilings are, generally, in com- 
mon dwellings, finished smooth, and 
without ornament ; but in the houses of 
the opulent, they have either a cornice, 
consisting of more or less ornamental 
work in plaster, or are divided into 
compartments, with various figures and 
devices. Ceilings are also sometimes 
comedy which ore certainly more beauti- 
ful than flat ones, and, of course, much 
more expensive. 

CELANDINE, or chefidonium ma~ 
jus vulgarcy a plant found wild on the 
wastes of our own country. The herb 
and root have^a faint, unpleasant smell, 
and a bitter, acrid, and durable taste, 
stronger in the root than the leaves. 
They have been recommended in jaun- 
dice, chlorosis, and dropsy ; the dried 
root in powder, in doses of half a 
drachm, or a drachm ; or an infusion in 
wine or water, of a drachm, or a drachm 
and a half of the fresh root ; or three 
or four drops of its saffron- coloured 
juice, ii. any convenient vehicle, are 
taken for a dose. Great caution is, 
however, necessary in taking this medi- 
cine, as it is liable to irritate both the 
stomach and bowels. 

It is employed occasionally by the 
common people to destroy warts, cleanse 
foul sores ; and for some complaints of 
the eyes, attended with dimness of sight 3 
with this last intention, the juice must 
be largely diluted with^nilk, to he ap- 
plied to that tender organ. 

CELERY, or apium graveolensy a 
species of parsley, growing on the sides 
of our ditches, and then called Sm a l- 
IfROB, but when cultivated in our gar- 
dens, Celery. The seeds of smal- 
lage, which abound with an essential oil, 
possess the smell and taste of the gar- 
den celery, but more powerful, and are 
veiy convenient for flavouring soups, 
and other * dishes. The leaves and 
stalks of smallage are, however, said to 
be noxious, but when cultivated, they 
are divested of their noxious qualities. 
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The seeds of celery should be sown 
dt different times during^ the spring 
and summer, in order that it may be- 
come fit for the table in succession. The 
first sowing should be in the beginning 
of March, on a gentle hot-bed ; another 
might be towards the end of the month in 
a warm border ; another may be the latter 
end of April, or the beginning of May, 
on a moist soil, where it may be ex- 
posed to the morning sun only ; and 
another sowing may be made yet later 
towards the end the month, or be- 
ginning of June. About the middle of 
May, some of the plants of the first 
sowing will be fit to be transplanted in- 
to trenches for blanching. These must be 
three inches from oneanother, and about 
eight or ten inches in width, and a 
foot or more deep, the earth being laid 
up on each side, in order to its being 
drawn in again around the plants as 
they grow up. The plants, bein|^ trim- 
med by having the tops of their long 
leaves cut off, must be set in the mid- 
dle of the trench, about four or five 
inches apart, care being taken to close 
the earth well round them, and to water 
them plentifully, till they have taken 
new root. When about half grown, 
the lateral fibrous roots should be care- 
fully removed with a knife, and the 
earth closed round the parent root, 
without burying the hearts. The last 
crop should be planted in a drier soil, 
and in order to prevent it from rotting 
in the winter, it should be covered from 
severe frost by pease- haulm, or similar 
substance, which admits the access of 
air ; this covering must always be re- 
moved when the weather becomes mild- 
et: for otherwise the celery will pipe, 
and run to seed. When full blanched, 
this root will not continue good above 
three weeks or a month ; to iiisule, 
therefore, a succession of crops, it is 
necessary to have, at least, six or seven 
seasons of planting. 

There is another kind of celery cal- 
led OELERiAC, having a large knobby 
root, of a delicate flavour, and from 
three to five inches in diameter ; but it 
is seldom to be met with in this coun- 
tiy. The root is preserved through the 
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winter in sand ; cut in slices and eaten 
with vinegar, it affords a pleasant dish. 

The roots of smallage are eaten by 
sheep and goats, but cows and horses 
refuse them. 

Celery, as an article of food, is one 
of those condiments which is of more 
importance to the palate than to the 
health : whatever may be the utility of 
such warm stimulants when taken oc- 
casionally, their constant use renders 
them of very little consideration indeed. 
We believe, however, that it may be 
eaten by most persons, and almost at 
any time, without injury or inconveni- 
ence, hy |H)chondriaca and dyspeptic pa- 
tients not excepted. 

CELIBACY, the state of unmar* 
ried persons ; a state which has been in 
most civiliz^ countries attended, in 
the male sex, and after a certain age, 
with more or less opprobrium. Celi- 
bacy does not appear to be sanctioned 
by any laws either expressed or under- 
stood : on the contrary, all wise states 
have uniformly held out inducements to 
early marriages, as not only the best po- 
licy, but as more agreeable to nature, 
and to those wholesome morals to which 
it is our duty to attend. The present age 
has, however, witnessed a most extraor- 
dinary attempt in the sophisms of a 
Malthus, to overturn the common 
sense of mankind on this subject, and 
ta persuade us that matrimony, in the 
present state of th^ population of these 
kingdoms, is a great and growing evil ; 
and that positive laws ought to be enact- 
ed CO prevent the increase of our spe- 
cies ! But the use of a few grains of com- 
mon sense are, we are happy to say, a 
complete cure for such attempts to im- 
upon the understandriigs of man- 

CELLAR, in modern building is, 
generally, the lowest room in the 
house ; and in cities, is usually beneath 
the surface of the ground ; it is also 
sometimes under the pavement before 
the house, particularly in streets and 
squares ; but no cellar, liable to the 
constant agitation produced by the 
rolling of carriages in a crowded street, 
is good for containing fermented liquors. 
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A cellar ought to be cool, but not 
cold; and although an occasional change 
of the air in it is absolutely necessary, 
a current of air passing constantly 
through it, must introduce, often, a 
change of temperature that is veiy in- 
jurious to fermented liquors. A veiy 
close cellar is, however, a dangerous 
appendage to a house : for if it should 
become filled with carbonic acid gas, 
so copiously discharged during the fer- 
mentation of cider, all malt-liquors, 
perry, &c. a person descending into 
it may be suffocated, and his life irre- 
coverably lost. A sure criterion of the 
air of a cellar's being sufficiently pure 
to breath in, is when a candle will 
burn in it : if it goes out, it is certainly 
deadly, and means must be taken to 
change the air before any person ven- 
tures into it. See Air, Brewing, Car- 
bonic ACID, and Charcoal. 

CELLULAR MEMBRANE, in 
anatomy, the cellular structure com- 
posed of membranous fibres, variously 
Joined together, and which is the con- 
necting medium of every part of the bo- 
dy. It makes a bed for the other solids, 
covers them all, and unites them one to 
another. It is by means of the commu- 
nication of the cells of this membrane 
that butchers blow up their meat. 

CEMENT, in a general sense, im- 
plies any substance capable of uniting 
and keeping things together in close 
cohesion. In this sense it comprehends 
mortar, solder, glue, &c. but is more 
commonly applied to those composi- 
tions used for holding together broken 
glass, china, and earthenware. 

The following are some of the most 
approved cements. The juice of garlic 
used alone. Quicklime and the white of 
an egg, mixed together and used expe- 
ditiously. Quicklime and cheese : sweet 
cheese is to be shaved thin, and stirred 
with boiling-hot water, which converts 
it into a tenacious slime. It is then to 
be worked with fresh quantities of hot- 
water, and mixed upon a hot atone 
with a proper quantity of untlacked 
lime, into the consistence of a paste : 
this it a strong and durable cement for 
wood, stone, earthenware, and glass, 
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Take by measure, two parts of litharge, 
one of unslacked lime, and one of flint- 
glass ; let them be separately reduced 
to a very fine powder, and worked up 
into a paste with drying-oil. For ce- 
menting wood* pitch, bullock’s-blood, 
linseed-oil, and common turpentine, 
are to be melted together over a fire, 
in an iron pan, and as much brick- 
dust added, as will make them of the 
consistence of a thin paste. The tub 
or cask, to which this is applied, must 
be perfectly dry before it is laid on ; 
and the chinks or crevices, filled up with 
tow while the cement is warm. Cheese 
produces an excellent cement by boil- 
ing it ill water, stirring it until it is re- 
duced to a glutinous state, and after- 
wards pouring upon it cold water, and 
kneading and pounding it. 

A cement for eUctrival purpoics may 
be made thus : Melt one pound of 
resin over a slow fire ; add to it as much 
plaster of Paris in fine powder, as will 
make it hard enough, which you n.ay 
know by trying it ; then add a spoon- 
ful of linseed-oil, stirrine it all the 
while, and try if it be hard and tough 
enough for your purpose ; if not hard 
enough, add more plaster of Paris ; if 
not tough enough, more linseed oil. 
Another may be made with one pound 
of resin, one ounce of bees-wax, and 
add thereto as much red-ochre as will 
make it sufliciently stiff ; pour it into 
water, and make it into rolls for use. 
This last cement is useful for fixing 
hoops on glasses, or any other mount- 
ing of electrical apparatus. The for- 
mer is used for fixing the necks of 
globes, or cylinders, Ac. 

Broken glass may he cemented so as 
to be as strong as ever, by interposing 
between the parts, glass ground up 
like a pigment, but of easier fusion 
than the pieces to be joined, and then 
exposing them to such a heat as will 
fuse the cementing ingredient without 
melting the pieces to be united. A 
glass for cementing broken pieces of 
flint-glass may be made by fusing some 
of the same kind of glass, previously 
reduced to powder, alon^ with a little 
red-lead and borax, or with borax only. 
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A onent for Derb^shin spar and 
aiker fi4mesf may bo made with about 
seTen or eight parts of resin, one of 
bees^wax melted together, with a small 
quantity of plaster of Paris : when the 
ingredients are well mixed and nearly 
cold, the mass should be well kneaded 
together. The pieces of spar to be 
joined, must be heated until they will 
melt the cement, and then pressed to- 
gether, some of the cement being pre- 
viously interposed. Melted sulphur 
apiriied to fragments of stones, previ- 
ously heated to \he melting point of 
sulphur, makes also a firm and durable 
*oining. Little deficiencies of the stone 
may be filled up with melted sulphur, 
in which some of the powder of the stone 
has been mixed. 

Hot cement for building, is made of 
main, bees-wax, brick-dust, and chalk 
boiled together. The bricks to be ce- 
mented are to be he^ed, and rubbed 
one upon another, with the cement be- 
tween them. 

For other cements in buildings, &c. 
see Mortar. 

CENTAURY, tub Common, or 
ehirania centauriumt is an indigenous 
annual plant, growing in dry gravelly 
pastures, and flowering in July and 
August. The root is small, woody, 
and branching ; the stalk, which rises 
about a foot iu height, is erect, smooth, 
and quadrangular* The leaves are 
smooth, and the flowers expand only 
*n the sunshine. 

Common centaury is tonic and an- 
tiseptic. Before the discovery of the 
Peruvian barkpit was much used in 
the cure of fevers, and was oue of the in- 
ieots of the once-celebrated Port- 
powder. It is, however, a useful 
bitter tonic, and may well supply the 
more expeouve remraies of this kind, 
in dyspeptic complaints. Tbe dose of 
the dried tops in powder, is from half a 
drachm to one drachm ; and of an in- 
fusion, made by macerating six drachms 
of the dried tops in half a pint of boil- 
ing water, and straining, from one fluid- 
ounce and a half, to two fluidouncos, 
three or four times a day. 

CEPHALICS, medicines which re- 
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lieve or remove disorders of the head. 
See Head-ach. 

CERATE, in pharmacy, a compo- 
sition rather harder than an ointment 
and softer than a plaster. The follow- 
ing are the principal cerates now used. 

Simple Cerate : Take of olive-oil 
four fluidounces ; of yellow wax four 
ounces. Having melted the wax, mix 
in the oil, and stir it till cold. 
Calamine Cerate. See Calamin e. 
Cerate OF Blistering-fly : Take 
of spermaceti cerate six drachms ; of 
blistering flies in very fine powder one 
drachm. Having softened the cerate 
by heat, add the flies and mix them 
together. 

Compound Lead Cerate; com- 
monly called Goulard cerate : Take of 
extract of lead two fluidounces and a 
half : yellow wax four ounces ; olive- 
oil nine fluidounces; camphor half a 
drachm. Mix the wax, previously melt- 
ed, with eight fluidounces of the oil ; 
then remove it frl>m tbe fire ; and, when 
it begins to thicken, add gradually the 
extract of lead, and constantly stir the 
mixture with a .flat wooden stick, or 
lath, until it is nearly cold ; lastly, mix 
in the camphor, previously dissolved in 
the remainder of the oil. 

Cerate of Resin : Take of yellow 
resin and yellow wax, of each six ounces 
and a half j pf olive-oil eight fluidoun- 
ces. Melt the resin first, then add the 
wax, and, lastly, the oil ; strain the ce- 
rate v^hilst hot, through a linen cloth, 
and ^|ir it afterwards till it is cold. 

CxiiATB OF Savin. See Blister, 
pbrpbtual. 

C8RATB.OP Spei^maceti : Take of 
spermaceti, bglf an ounce; of wbite- 
waa two ounces ; of olive-oil four fluid- 
ounces. Melt wax and spermaceti 
together, lUit a^bicb add the oil, and stir 
tbe whole till it is cold. 

Ceratp of Soap : Take of hard 
ipap two ounires ; of yellow wax two 
Ofiiices and a half; of litharge, in pow- 
der, three ounces ; olive-pi I four fluid- 
ounces I of vinegar one quart. Boil 
the vinegar with the litharge over a slow 
fire, constantly stirring until they are 
united j then add the soap, and boil 
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again in a similar manner until the wa« 
ter is wholly evaporated, then mix in 
the wax previously melt^ with the oil. 

Cerate, Turner’s. See Cala- 
mine. 

Simple Cerate is an emollient dres- 
sing for excoriations and sores. Cerate 
of BHstering^fiy is used for keeping 
open blistere and, occasionally, issues. 
But it is more violent in its action than 
the Savin Cerate ; it should, therefore, 
be used with caution. Goulard Cerate 
is useful applied to burns, excoriations, 
and other inflamed sores. Cerate of 
Resin is a good dressing for foul and 
indolent ulcers. Cerate of Spemaceti 
is a soft cooling dressing ; and is very 
proper to be applied after a blister, 
when it is intended to be healed imme- 
diately. Soap Cerate is occasionally 
used as a cooling dressing. 

Cerebellum. See Brain. 

Cerebrum* See Brain. 

Cereus. See Cactus. 

Ceruse* See White- lead. 

Chafer f or Cock-Chafeu See Bee- 
tle. 

CHAFF, the husks of corn which 
are separated by thrashing and winnow- 
ing. In husbandry, however, it denotes 
not only the husks of the corn, but also 
straw cut small for the food of cattle. 

It appears that wheat-straw is, upon 
the whole, the best for being cut into 
chaff ; it having confessedly the most 
heartening quality in it, and is not 
found, as some have surmised, to be 
exliausted by ripening its seed ; but, on 
the contrary, the plumper the grain the 
more solid and nutricious is the straar, 
the excellence of the one adding to the 
perfection of the other. See the next 
article 

CHAFF-CUTTER, or Straw- 
cUTtSfR, a-ttiiiehiheibr makinig* chaff to 
feed horses and cattle. 

The chaff-cutter was, till of late, a 
separate apparatus, and the work was 
executed by manual labour, but the 
purposes of the cutter are more effec- 
tually accomplished when it is annexed 
to any machine, as a thrashing-mill dri- 
ven by water, by wind, or by cattle. 

Mr. Heppenstall, of Doncaster, has 
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simplified the machinery of this inslni* 
ment, so that it will do more work with 
two-thirds of the power than any other 
before made. It is not liable to be put 
out of order with fair working ; and, 
from the simplicity of the movements, 
it ntay be kept in repair for a senes of 
years at a very trifling expense. 

Chqffineh* See Finch. 

CHAIN, a long piece of metal com- 
posed of several links, or rings, engaged 
the one in the other. Chains are made 
of various metals ; some are also flat, 
others square ; some single, and some 
double. Iron chains are undoubtedly 
the strongest. Those which have the 
pliability of the rope are doubtless the 
most useful. 

CHAIN, in surveying, a measure of 
length, made of a certain number of 
links, or iron wire, serving to take the 
distance between two or more places. 
There are several chains of this kind : 
one is a chain of fifty feet, another is a 
chain of one pole, or sixteen feet and a 
half in length ; especially useful in 
measuring, and laying out gardens and 
orchards, or the like, by the pole or rod 
measure. And another, most in use, is 
a chain consisting of 100 links, or 4 
poles, or 66 feet, or 22 yards in length, 
called Gunter’s chain, peculiarly 
adapted to the business of surveying, 
or laud-measuring, because 10 square 
chains make exactly an English acre of 
land. So that the dimensions being 
taken in these chains, and thence the 
contents computed in square chains, 
the^ arc readily turned into acres by 
dividing by ID, or meiely cutting on 
the last figure from the square cnato. 
But a better practical method is this : 
count the dimensions not in chains but 
all in links ; the contents will then be 
in aquare links, and five figures being 
cut off from the decimals, the rest are 
acres: the four figures bringing the 
square links to square chains, and one 
more to bring the square chains to acresi 

in this chain the links are 7,99 in- 
ches in length, which is very nearly ts^o- 
thirds of a foot. And, hence any num- 
ber of chains, or links, are easily brought 
to feet and inchcsi or the contrary. The 
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best way of doing this, is to multiply 
the number of links by 60, then cut off 
two figures for decimals, and the rest 
are feet ; or, multiply links by 22 for 
yards, cutting off two figures. See Acre, 

CHAIR, an article of furniture con- 
trived for the convenience of sitting, 
and by such means relieving the lower 
extremities from the support of the 
weight of the body. 

The form of chairs, or their softness 
or hardness, is of very little consequence 
to those fiersons who only sit down oc» 
casionally, but to\ho8e who are in the 
habit of sitting for hours in one place 
and posture, it is of importance that the 
seat should be easy, and that the weight 
of the body should not press unequmly 
upon it. 

Chairs, and other seats, stuffed with 
hor^-hair, as they have considerable 
elasticity, are the best ; or, in the 
absence of these, concave - bottomed 
wooden chairs. 

Chair, Sedan, a covered vehicle 
for carrying a single person, being sup- 
ported by two elastic poles and borne 
^ two men, hence called chairmen. 
The number of sedan chairs for hire 
allowed in London, by an Act of Par- 
liament, is 400. 

These vehicles are very convenient 
for the sick and infirm ; but persons in 
health ought not to submit to the con- 
finement of so close an apartment. 

CHALDER, or Chaldron, an 
English dry measure, consisting of thir- 
ty-six bushels heaped up, according to 
the sealed bushel kept at Guildhall, 
London : but ^ou ship-board twenty- 
one chaldron of coals are allowed to the 
score. The chaldron should weigh two 
thousand pounds. 

CHALK, CVe/n, or Carbonate of 
Lime, a genus of the class earths, 
consisting of lime and carbonic acid, 
and a few extraneous substances ; white, 
friable, and effervescing, and nearly to- 
tally soluble in acids; it parts witn its 
carbonic acid in the fire, but does not 
vitrify unless the oxygen of the carbonic 
acid be very forcibly prevented from 
escaping. 

Eight species of chalk have been point- 
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ed out : the conehacea^ containing small 
and very minute shells, not cohering, 
not soiling the fingers, without lustre. 
Found in Etruria, Saxony, and Wir- 
temberg. The granulata^ consisting of 
rounded, glabrous, milk-white, opaque 
granulations, which do not stain the 
fingers. Found on the Island Ascen- 
sion. It is composed of shells and co- 
rals comminuted by the waves of the 
sea. The #es/acea, little differing from 
the former ; found on the coasts of Eng- 
land and Frances The pulveralenta^ 
or native lime ; reducible to dust, with- 
out lustre, rough to the touch, and 
staining the fingers ; it is white ; when 
mixed with a little oxyd of iron it be- 
comes yellowish. Found near ^ath. 
The squamosup or mineral agaric, with 
somewhat greasy, snow-white, shining 
scales, whidi soil the fingers, entirely 
soluble in nitric acid. Found near 
Gera. The Jwrinacea, soft carbonate 
of lime, a variation of the former ; fari- 
naceous, loosely cohering, and soiling 
the fingers. Found in Britain, and va- 
rious other parts in the clefts of rocks, 
the bottom of lakesi or calcareous moun- 
tains. The ganiif or arenaceous lime- 
stone, solid, hardish, and brittle. Found 
on the island of Rhagberg, on the coast 
of Antrim, and at CodrilTa, on the west 
side of Vesuvius. Phosphoresses when 
scraped in the dark. 

The Scriptoria^ or common chalk, 
a soft carbonate of lime. Well known, 
and found in large strata in various 
parts of Britain, Germany, France, and 
Sweden. Its specific gravity is from 2,3 
to 2,6. It generally contains, besides 
lime and carbonic acid, a small portion 
of argil. The average proportion of 
lime is 53 per cent. 

Chalk is anti-acid ; but it must un- 
dergo levigation and washing before it 
can be internally administered. In pow- 
der it is externally employed as an ab- 
sorbent in burns and excoriations. 

Chalk is sometimes used as a ma- 
nure ; in some districts it is laid over 
the soil at the rate of from sixty to one 
hundred loads per acre, and this is con- 
sidered to be a profitable practice; 
such dressing adding rather more than 
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half an inch of calcareous earth* to the 
soil* But it is most beneficial when 
converted into lime. See Lime. 

The following preparations of chalk 
are ordered by the London College : 

The CompoundPowder of Ch alk» 
made thus : take of prepared chalk four 
ounces ; of cinnamon bark two ounces ; 
of gum arabic and tormentil root* of 
each one ounce and a half ; long pepper 
two drachms. Rub them separately to 
a fine powder, then mix them. 

This is a useful medicine in checking 
diarrhoea connected with acidity* The 
dose is from one grain to one scruple, 
given in the form of a mixture, rubbed 
up with mucilage of gttm arabic and 
pure water. 

The Chalk Mixture, made thus: 
take of prepared chalk 'half an ounce ; 
refined sugar three drachms ; gum ara-^^ 
bic, in powder, half an ounce ; water 
one pint. ‘Mix by rubbing the whole 
toother. 

The dose of this mixture is from one 
fluidounce to two fluidounces, given 
every three or four hours in diarrhoea. 

Compound Powder of Chalk 
WITH Opium, thus: take of compound 
powder of chalk six ounces and a half ; 
of hard opium powdered four scruples; 
mix them. 

The addition of opium to the com- 
pound powder of chalk, renders it more 
advantageous in diarrhoea. This pow- 
der forms a useful medicine for chil- 
dren, sufiering under the irritative 
diarrhoea from teething. Two scruples 
of it containing one grain of opium. 
The dose is from oile scruple, to one 
dnichrn for adults. The dose for chil- 
dren, must be, of coutse, in proportion 
to their age. See Dose. 

Quicksilver with Chalk, for 
which see Quicksilver. 

CHALK, PREPARED. Chalk is pre- 
pared in the large way, by beating it 
into powder, mixing it with water into 
a kind of pap, and passing it through a 
stone mill repeatedly, till it is become 
soft and impalpable, either by the fin- 
gers, or between the teeth. It is after- 
wards put into a funnel, and pushed 
through the small end of it with a stick, 
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and dropped upon the smooth surface 
of dry lumps of common chalk, which 
immediately absorb the water, and the 
prepared chalk is left in the form of 
drops, which are afterwards thoroughly 
dried in a stove. Writing is a coarse 
kind of prepared cholk. 

The London College orders chalk to 
be finely powdered, and thrown into a 
large vessel of water ; it is to be stirred ; 
and, after a short interval, the turbid 
water is to be poured off into another 
vessel, which must be set apart that the 
powder may subside ; and lastly, the 
water is to be poured off, aud the pow- 
der is to be dried. This is the purest^ 
aud for private use the best way. 

Prepared chalk is anti-acid and ab- 
sorbent. It is given advantageously in 
acidities of the stomach and bowels | 
and in diarrhoeas, after all irritating 
matters have been removed from the in- 
testines by previous evacuations. The 
dose is from ten grains, to two scruples 
or more. 

As an external application, it is 
sprinkled over ulcers, discharging a thin 
ichorous matter, which is absoi bed by 
the chalk, and prevented from excoria- 
ting the neighbouring sound skin. In 
cases of burns, it is applied in a similar 
manner ; and a poultice laid over it, by 
which the skinning of the sore is much 
hastened. 

CHALK Lands are in general fitter 
for tillage than for grazing: for without 
the plough, the peculiar advantages de- 
rived from this soil by sainfoin could 
not be obtained. The plough, how- 
ever, ought not to extend to those fine 
chalky downs, called ewe leases in Dor- 
setshire, which, by a very attentive ma- 
nagement, during a number of years, 
have been brought to a considerable de- 
gree of fertility, as grazing land, and 
which are so useful to sheep in the 
winter. 

A chalky soil, which has been in til- 
lage, permits water to pass through it 
so freely in winter, and is so pervious tc 
the sun’s rays in summer, that it is the 
work of an age to make it a good pas- 
ture of natural grasses, more especially 
when the chalk lies near the surfccc^ 
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Heim in the westem counties of En» 
gland, many thousands of acres of this, 
though not ploughed for thirty years, 
have scarcely any grass of tolerable 
quality upon them, and are scarcely 
worth any thing. Such soils ought to be 
cultivated as a preparation for sainfoin 
in the following manner : Ist year, pare 
and burn for turnips to be eaten on the 
land by sheep, by the aid of some fodder ; 
Snd. barley to be sown very early with 
clover seed; 3rd. clover eaten off by 
sheep; 4th. wheat; 5th. turnips with 
manure ; 6th. barley with sainfoin. 
Under this system, the produce has 
been great, and the ground laid down 
in the highest order with sainfoin, or 
any grass calculated for such soil. Many 
thousand acres of chalk lands now ly- 
ing waste, might by such a system be 
materially improveif. 

CHALYBEArB,of, or belonging 
to iron. A term given to any medicine 
into which iron enters ; as chalybeate 
waters: such are the waters of Tun- 
bridge, Spa, Pyrmoiit, Cheltenham, 
Scarbrough, and Hartfell ; and uills, 
mixtures, Ac. 

Chalybeate waters ougnt to be drunk 
discreetly : in many cases of dyspepsia, 
and other diseases of debility, there is 
no doubt of their being frequently ad- 
vantageous, but care should be taken 
that the body be kept moderately solu- 
ble during their use. Plethoric persons 
ought by all means to avoid them. 

CHAMOMILE, or Ant hernia ^ ^ ge^ 
DUS of plants, of which there are thirty- 
nine species, chiefly natives of the south 
of Europe, anil the Barbary coasts. 
Five arc indigenous to our country: 
thtf maritima ; the arvensis; the cotula ; 
the tinetoria ; and the nohiiis ; which 
last, the anthemis nobilis^ is the sys- 
tematic name of the common chamo- 
mile; called in many medical books 
ckanuemelum. 

The common chamomile is a peren- 
nial plant, growing in dry pastures and 
heaths, and flowering in August and 
September. The greater part of the 
chamomile flowers, however, which is 
medicinally used, is cultivated by tbe 
growers or physical plants ; much of 
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what is brougnt to London, is grown 
about Mitcham iu Surry. The soil best 
adapted for this plant, is a dry sandy 
loam. Both the single and double- 
flowered varieties are^cultivated ; but as 
the sensible qualities of the flower re- 
side chiefly in the disc florets, the sin- 
gle kind is preferred ; and as these qua- 
lities are also stronger before the tubu- 
lar florets are blown, they are then 
picked, and carefully dried for use. 
The active principles of these flowers, 
are a bitter extractive matter, lesin, and 
essential oil. 

Chamomile flowers are tonic and 
carminative ; yet when a strong infusioi. 
of them is taken in a tepid state, it often 
proves powerfully emetic, and **8 often 
given to promote tbe operation of other 
emetics. Given in substance, united 
with opium, and astringents, if the 
bowels be easily afiected, they have 
been successful ty used in the cure of 
agues. The infusion in combination 
with ginger, or other aromatics, and 
the alkalies, particularly ammonia, is an 
excellent m^icine in dyspepsia, chlo- 
loris, gout, flatulent colic, and debility 
of the intestines. By boiling in water, 
the essential oilisdissipated; chamomile 
flowers ought, therefore, never to be 
boiled. Externally, they are used as 
fomentations in colic, intestinal iiifluin- 
mution, and to spreading ulcers. An 
infusion of chamomile flowers is also a 
useful addition to emolient glysters in 
flatulent colic, and irritations of the 
rectum, producing tenesmus. 

The dose of the powdered flowers, is 
from half a drachm to two drachms, 
twice or thrice a day. But the best 
method of obtaining the virtues of cha- 
momile, is by infusion. 

An infusiwi, made by pouring half a 
pint of boiling water on two drachms 
of tbe flowers, and to be macerated ten 
minutes in a closely-covered vessel, is 
ordered by the London College: but 
one hour is, perhaps, a more proper 
time. Tbe dose is from one fluidounce 
to two, two or three times a day. This 
infusion should not be mixed with ising- 
lass, infusion of yellow bark, sulphate 
of iron, or tincture of muriate of iron ; 
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nor oxymuriate of mercury ; as these, 
as well as some ether preparations of 
si 1 Ter and lead, are decomposed or al* 
tered by it. 

The extract of ekamomue fiowerc is 
not so powerful as the infusion ; it is 
used occasionally in pills with other me- 
dicines. The dose is from ten grains 
to one scruple, given twice or thrice a 
daj^ 

The oil of chamomile flowers^ when 
genuine, is of a pungent taste, and 
smells strongly of the chamomile. It is 
recommended in cramp of the stomach, 
and is sometimes added to purgative 
pills. The dose is from five drops to 
ten. 

CHANCE, a term in the common 
language of life, applied to events 
which happen without any apparently 
connecting cause. Strictly speaking, 
however, there is no such thing as chance 
either in the moral or natural world : 
for from the progress of events, whose 
causes are known, we are enabled to 
determine that those events, thecauses of 
which are to us unknown, must, from 
the very nature and constitution of things, 
be produced by some cause. This consi- 
deration is one of the most consolatory 
kind : for as every thing proceeds in a 
certain order, we are enabled to predict 
with tolerable accuracy, the result of 
any given natural, or moral process. 
Thus, in morals for instance, a good 
education necessarily produces good ha- 
bits and manners, and a bad education 
the contrary ; indeed, so well is this al- 
ready known and acted upon, that we 
expect a child educated among thieves 
will become a thief ; and that a child 
educated in regular and moral habits, 
will become moral : nay, we know that 
upon education most coinmonlv depend 
the thoughts and actions of tlie future 
man. Not the mere education confer- 
red by schools, but the whole concourse 
of circumstances, such as parental ad- 
monition and example, the association 
of company, &c. Some occasional ex- 
ceptions to this doctrine we are aware 
may be named, arising principally from 
the strong and inherent power of natu- 
ral capacity. But these by no means 
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invalidate the general truth. SeeCAWtf 
Capacity, and Education. ~ 

CHAPS, or Chops, are cracks which 
appear in the skin on various parts of 
the body, such as the face, hands, lips, 
nippies, &c. They are occasioned by 
various circumstances ; but the most 
common cause of chaps is exposure to 
cold. 

Chaps on the lips, may in general be 
cured by simply covering them for a 
few days with common court plaisterp 
The best application to chaps of most 
kinds, including sore nipples, is Po« 
MADB Ditinb : see that article. But ia 
many cases, merely rubbing the parts 
with spermaceti cerate, so as to prevent 
the action of the external air, will be 
sufficient. A drachm of alkanet roo4 
digested tn one ounce of oil of altnelids ' 
in a moderate heat for a few hours, and 
the oil mixed with two ounces of the 
spermaceti cerate previously melted^ 
with the addition of a few drops of oil 
of cloves, will make an elegant lip- 
salve. 

If, however, chaps extend to a great 
depth, and become difficult to heal, 
they must be treated with digestive 
ointment, and in other respects as a sim- 
ple wound; chaps sometimes arise from 
a scrofulous taint in the constitution ; 
in this case, attention to the general 
health, as well as external applications, 
will he necessary. 

CHARACTER, in morals, that as- 
semblage of qualities, both natural and 
acquired, which distinguishes one indi- 
vidual from another, or which often 
marks with strong outlin^ a great num- 
ber of individuals of the same habits and 
education : the people called Quakers, 
ill Great Britain, are striking examples 
of the last ; and striking proofs, also, 
of the almost omnipotent nature of 
circumstances or education, in the for- 
mation not only of individual, but of 
social and national character. In the 
hands of benevolent and wise statesmen, 
how might not the powers for the forma* 
tion of character be wielded, both for 
individual and national happiness. 

CHARCOAL, or impure Cauov, 
or earbo lignif is the black residue of 
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ftgeUble matters, whose volatile princi- 
ples have been dissipated by heat. It 
IS TOnerally black, brittle, and sonorous. 

Charcoal may be prepared by heating 
pieces of wood, covered with sand, to 
redness, and keeping them in that state 
for about an hour. They are converted 
into a black brittle substance, which 
appears to be the same, from whatever 
kind of wood it has been procured. 
Charcoal may be, also, obtained from 
some animal substances. Ivory black 
is an impure charcoal. See Ivory 
Black. 

Common charcoal employed as fuel, 
is usually made of oak, chesnut, elm, 
beech, or ash wood, the whiteand resin- 
ous woods being seldom used. Young 
wood affords a better charcoal than 
large timber, which is also too valuable 
to De thus employed. It is formed into 
a pile, which being covered with earth 
or ciay, is suffered to burn with a li- 
mited access of atmospheric air, by 
which its complete combustion, or re- 
duction to ashes, is prevented. Ano- 
ther, and a more perfect mode of pre- 
paring charcoal, consists in submitting 
it to a red heat in a kind of distillatory 
apparatus, consisting of cast iron cylin- 
ders, from which issue one or more 
tubes for the escape of the gaseous mat- 
ter. The makers of gunpowder parti- 
cularly, prefer this process. A plate of 
this apparatus may be seeu in Parke's 
Chemical Essays. 

The quantity of charcoal obtained 
from different kinds of wood is liable 
to much variation. From 100 parts of 
the following woods have been obtained 
the annexed ^quantities of charcoal. 
Beech 15.00; Mahogany 15,75; Lig- 
num Vitae 17)^25; Oak 17>40; I^r 
18,17 ; Box 20,25. 

Charcoal is a black, insoluble, inodo- 
rous, mid insipid, brittle substance; an 
excel tent conductor of electricity, but 
a bad conductor of heat ; unchanged 
by the combined action of air and mois- 
ture at common temperatures; infusible; 
and easily combustible, in oxygen gas, 
or in atmospheric air. It is capable of 
destroying the smell and taste of a va^ 
riety of vegetable and animal substan- 
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ces. The use of charring piles and 
post^ of throwing charcoal into putrid 
water,of wrapping itin clothswhich have 
acquired a bad smell, of adding it to 
port wine with a view to making it 
tawney, depends upon the above pro- 
perties. 

Newly-made charcoal has the pro- 
perty of ulisorbing certain quantities of 
different gases. Of ammonia it has 
been known to absorb ninety times its 
own volume ; of muriatic acid gas, or 
chlorine, 85 ; of sulphurous acid 6.5. 
But it appears that this property depends 
upon the mechanical texture of the 
charcoal in different woods : for by ex- 
posing the charcoal of different woods 
to air, they increase differently in weight. 
By a week's exposure, charcoal from 
Lignum Vitse gained 9i^ per cent ; Fir 
13,0; Box 14,0 j Beech 16,3; Oak 
16,5 1 and Mahogany 18,0 per cent. 
The matter absorbed in these cases con- 
sisted principally of aqueous vapour, 
which is greedily imbibed by newly- 
made charcoal. 

Charcoal is used as fuel for various 
purposes in the arts ; it is used in large 
quantities in smelting of iron ore when 
it can be obtained cheap ; it is also 
used by copper-plate printers, and others 
where heat is wanted without smoke. 
It is also a principal ingredient in gun- 
powder, and it is also used in making 
crayon pencils. 

Charcoal has also been latterly used 
for correcting the foetid odour of pu- 
trifyiog animal and vegetable substan- 
Ci>. it also destroys the smell, taste, 
and colour of other substances, particu- 
larly of mucilages and oils, and mat- 
ters in which the extractive principle 
abounds. Thus, common vinegar boiled 
ill charcoal -powder becomes colourless ; 
water which has become foetid at sea, 
is also purified by filtering it through 
charcoal ; that intended for long voy- 
ages may be preserved perfectly pure 
by thoroughly charring the inside of 
the casks in which it is kept. The 
burnt smell and tastes of oils, as well 
as their adventitious colour, and also 
the colour of the varieties of ardent spi- 
rits, such as rum, brandy, &c. ; and 
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also the colour of wines j and the colour 
of litmuty indigo, and other colouring 
matters, ‘ dissolved or suspended in wa- 
ter, are destroyed by running them 
through newly-prepared charcoal pow- 
der, It also deoxidizes most of the 
acids. 

Charcoal for medicinal use should be 
that prepared in the iron cylinders be- 
fore-mentioned. But, for internal use, 
it is, perhaps, necessary to have it still 
purer $ which it may be made thus : the 
charcoal is to be reduced to a tine pow- 
der, and put into a crucible- so as to 
fill it, on which a pierced cover must 
be. luted. This vessel is then to be 
heated red hot, and kept so as long as 
a blue flame appears to issue from the 
hole in the cover ; when this ceases the 
crucible is to be taken out of the Are, 
cooled in a dry place, and the charcoal 
instantly put into well-stopped bottles 
for use. 

But, in whatever manner charcoal 
is prepared, the purest contains, ge- 
nerally, about one-fifth of its weight 
of earths, salts, or metallic matters : its 
other constituents are about 68,4 of 
carbon, 1,5 of hydrogen, and a minute 
portion of oxygen. 

Charcoal is evidently an antiseptic ; 
and as such has been given internally to 
correct the putrid eructations of some 
kinds of dyspepsia. But in order that 
it should be eflectual to this end, it 
ought to be taken recently prepared, or 
that which is preserved in well-stopped 
bottles. It has also been applied ad- 
vantageously, mixed up in powder with 
boiled bread, or linseed-meal and wa- 
ter, as a poultice to foul ulcers and gan- 
grenous sores. It is the best tooth- 
powder known. The dose of charcoal 
taken internally may be from ton grains 
to one drachm, combined with a few 
grains of rhubarb. 

CHARCOAL, THE FUMES OF BURN- 
ING, have often produced death, and, 
therefore, cannot be too much guarded 
against. We have stated under the 
articles BaEwiNoand Carbonic Acid, 
the nature of the gas obtained from 
charcoal and various other bodies, it 


may be necessary to state here, that 
when charcoal is set on fire, ii large 
quantity of carbonic acid gas is gene- 
rated during its combustion, vmich, 
under ordinary circumstances, is com- 
pletely invisible; but, it is also neces- 
sary to bear in mind, that unlike most 
other combustions, the most mischievous 
part of the generated gas descends^ so 
that if charcoal be burnt in a close room, 
and the gas cannot find a ready exit by 
the door, or other lower part of the 
room, it may soon fill it in sufficient 
quantity to destroy persons who sleep 
on a bed, or on the floor of the room. 

An open chimney is no advantage in 
this case, unless a strong current of air 
ascend through it. The exhalations 
from lime-kilns, brick-kilns, and the 
gas ill cellars, and other places where 
wine, or other liquors, are ii^ state of 
fermentation, that in mines,^nowri un- 
der the name of chouk-damp, and in 
wells, and some caverns, when it occu- 
pies the lower parts of them, are the 
same gas : viz. Carbonic Aoid. 

Whenever, therefore, persons ai^ 
found in a state of apparent death from 
being immersed in, or having inhaled 
such gas, whether from the fumes of 
burning charcoal, the exhalations of 
lime-kilns, tlie gas from fermentation, 
the choak-damp of mines, tlie gas of 
wells, or the gas in the lower parts of 
caverns, the following method must be 
pursued for their recovery. 

Persons who have inhaled carbonic 
acid gas feel a great heaviness of the 
head, intolerable singing in the ears, 
great disposition to sleep, great a loss 
of strength ns to be unable to support 
themselves upright, a dimness of sight, 
excessive pains in the head, great diffi- 
culty of breathing, and violent palpita- 
tion of the heart, followed by a suspen- 
sion of the respiration and circulation ; 
the senses no longer exercise their func- 
tions, and sensibility appears extinct ; 
the limbs are flexible, soitetiines stiff 
and contorted 5 the heat of the body k 
natural ; the face is sometimes red or 
violet, at other times pale and very livid ; 
soiiietiiiios the evacuations take place 
U 
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involuntarily. It is not, however, in 
all ca>e8 tliut every symptom which we 
have enumerated occurs. 

fie^in by exposing the patient to the 
air without any fear of the cold, which can 
never be hurtful j remove all the clothes 
and place him upon his back, with the 
hoid and breast somewhat elevated, so 
as to promote respiration. On no ac- 
Cfiunt administer tobacco fumigations, 
or place the sufferer in a warm bed. 
Give a few small glasse;! of lemon-juice 
mid water, or vfncgar, weakened by the 
addition of three parts water ; and sprin- 
kle the body, prirricularly the face and 
b>east, with cold vinegar ; after this, rub 
the body with cloths steepe d in vinegar, 
carnpl'.orated spirits of wine, or any other 
spirituous fluid ; at the end of two or 
three minutes, wipe the parts which have 
been wetted with a warm towel, and after 
the interval of two or three minutes, re-' 
commence the sprinkling and rubbing 
with cold vinegar or spirits. These 
means ought to be continued with per- 
severance. 

Irritate the sole of the foot, palm of 
the hand, and the whole course of the 
back with a hard brush. Administer a 
clyster with one part vinegar and two 
parts water ; after a few minutes admi- 
nisiter another, prepared with two or 
three cunces of corniiion salt, and one 
ounre of Epsom salts, dissolved in water. 

Ii ritate the nostrils b\ the \apour of 
burning mati hes, or of volatile alkali, 
taking care that the phial which con- 
tains the last article be not retained too 
long a time under the nosej or the 
nostrils may be irritated by a little roll 
of paper or a feather. 

Inflate the lungs by the method de- 
scribed below\ 

If, notwithstanding the einfiloyment 
of tliese means, the patient continue in 
a .•‘tatc of insensibility ; if he retain the 
nalnral heat ; if his face be red, his lips 
swelled, and his eyes, as it were, start- 
iiig fioin their sockets, he should be 
bled in the foot, or rather in the jugu- 
lar vein. This is preferable to emetics, 
which often prove injurious. Emetics 
ought never to be given to persons in 
siiih a state, except to those who, after 


having recovered their senses, suffer 
from excessive nausea, &cv; and, even 
then, it is far better to have recourse to 
purgatives, and irritating glysters pre- 
pared from common Epsom salts. 

When the patient is restored to his 
senses, he may be put into a warm bed, 
in an apartment having the windows 
open. Ail useless persons should be 
excluded. He may then take a few 
spoonfuls of some good wine, such us 
IMadeira or Sherry ; the wine may be 
warmed and a little sugar added. 

The succours which we have just ad- 
vised should be administered as soon as 
possible^ and be continued a long time, 
although the patient may appear dead. 
It has often happened that live or six 
hours have elapsed before persons have 
been restored from a state of apparent 
death ; and it is also necessary to insist 
upon the introduction of air into the 
lungs. 

The methods of I'nfroductiig air into 
the iungSf under such circumstances, 
are as follow : the first and best is, after 
pressing the base of the tongue with the 
middle finger of the left hand, to in- 
troduce into the larynx, or windpipe, 
the smai I extremity of the Laryngean 
Tube of Ghaussifr, which may be 
had at Mr. Evans's, No. 10,Old Change, 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. This 
tube is conical, seven or eight inches in 
length, and is made either of silver or 
copper: its upper extremity is suffi- 
ciently wide to admit the nose of a pair 
of bellows, and is otherwise so con- 
structed as to be best adapted for the 
purpose for which it is designed. When 
the tube is introduced into the larynx, 
press slightly upon it, so as to place 
the piece of leather affixed to its sides 
upon the opening of the larynx, then 
dmw up the mucous matter which may 
be contained within the windpipe. A 
small pair of bellows, or a bladder of 
air, should then be attached to the up- 
per extremity of the tu be, and the air 
thrown into the lungs by small quan- 
tities at a time* and at short intervals, 
so as to imitate the process of respira- 
tion, at the same time let the chest and 
stomach be rubbed witha pieceof flannel. 
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la def(iiuU of this instrument, air 
may be ii^roduced into the lungs by 
the pipe of a pair of small bellows in- 
sert^ into one of the nostrils, the other 
being kept finnly closed, it is still 
better to introduce a common sound 
into the larynx, by passing it through 
one of the nostrils, and then adapting 
the end of the bellows. 

If these means of inflating the lungs 
cannot be accomplished, we must have 
recourse to the application of the mouth 
to that of tile sufferer. A haudkeiciiief 
may be used to render the operation 
less indelicate. 

No incision ought to be made into 
the trachea, for experience has proved 
that it is of no use whatever. 

CHARITV, in a coufined sense, 
means the voluntary relief given by the 
lich to the poor ; but in its most ex- 
tensive and best signification it means, 
not only a general disposition to relieve 
the wants and distresses of others, but 
that moral habitude of the mind, which, 
upon all occasions, and at all times, 
prompts uA not only to consult the 
good of our species, but the happiness 
and well-being of all animated nature. 
Ill this acceptance, it is synodymous 
with benevolence. 

Charity, in its confined sense, is, not* 
withstanding its praiseworthiness, a se- 
condary virtue : many misers have been 
charitable. The best charity is that 
which, whilst it carefully, and unos- 
tentatiously relieves immediate want, 
endeavours at the same time to alter 
the unllirtunate circumstances which 
produc r want and misery, so that every 
individ.ial member of the community 
inuy bi; enabled, by moderate labour 
or exertion, to provide for his own ex- 
igencies without being obliged to have 
recourse to eleemosynai) contribution; 
a state of dependence is derogatory and 
injurious to the human mind. It will 
be said such efforts do not rest with the 
individual : we know it. But if all 
the individuals of a state having the 
power, possessed the will for such cha- 
rity, we should no longer hear of hun- 
ger nnd misery in our streets, nor of the 
o\erwhelininu: nature of those contrlbu- 
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tions, levied under the name of Poors- 
LAWS. See Benevolence and Alms. 
. Charlook, See Mustard. 

Ckarr. See Salmon. 

CHARRING OF Posts, in rural 
economy, the practice of reducing that 
part of the surface of posts which is to 
be put into the ground, to a state of 
charcoal, by which means they are ren- 
dered more durable : a very desirable 
operation, and much to be approved. 
The inside of casks for the purpose of 
containing water in Tong voyages, are 
also recommended to be charred, in or- 
der to preserve it sweet, which it is said 
the charring will effectually do. See 
Charcoal. 

Charta^ Magna. See Magna Char 

TA. 

CHATTELS, are all goods move- 
able and immoveable, except such as 
are in the nature of freehold, or parcel 
of it. They are either personal or 
real : personal, are such as gold, silver, 
plate, jewels, •'urniture, merchandize, 
corn sown on the ground, carts, imple- 
ments of husbandry, coaches, cattle, 
&c. Real, are such as concern the 
realty ; as terms for years, of land, &c. 

CHECKS, or drafts on bankers, are 
made payable to bearer, which consti- 
tutes the characteristic difference be- 
tween them and bills of exchange. They 
are equally negotiable with billsi al- 
though, strictly speaking, not due be- 
fore payment is demanded. Checks 
payable on demand, or when no time of 
payment is expressed, are payable on 
presentment, without any indulgence of 
days of grace ; but the presentment 
should be made within a reasonable 
time after the receipt, otherwise the par- 
ty upon whom the check is drawn, will 
not be responsible, and the person from 
whom the holder received it will be dis- 
charged. 

CHEESE, a kind of food well 
known, consisting of curd, or the co- 
agulated albumen of milk in combina- 
tion with various proportions of cream, 
or butter, pressed in a suitable appa- 
ratus, into thick tabular cakes, and af- 
terwards dried by moderate exposure 
to air. 

U 2 
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The various qualities of cliecse are 
principally caused by the greater or 
css dej^ree ofanimal-oil, or butter, which 
it contains. That containiog a large 
quantity of oil, becomes Bemi*fluid 
when heated, and is prone to decom- 
position, when a large quantity of am- 
monia is formed in it ; whereas poor 
cheese, as it is called, consists of little 
else than curd, or albumen, and shrinks 
and dries when heated. 

The best cheese is that which is of 
a dry, compact texture, without holes 
in it ; of a whitish colour, and which, 
upon being rubbed between the linger 
ai d thumb, almost immediately be- 
contes a soft, and somewhat greasy 
mass. It should also be of a moderate 
age : for neither very old decayed, nor 
decaying cheese, is wholesome ; nor is 
that which is new, adhesive, and ropy, 
when heated by the fire, desirable. Nor 
is the added colour, either of the inte- 
rior or exterior of cheese, a quality to be 
recommended : to say the least of 
them they are both useless ; instances 
have been known, where red-lead has 
found its way into the annatto used for 
the interior colouring of this article of 
food ; and lead, as every one knows, is 
highly poisonous. The taste of cheese, 
which depends principally upon the 
food which the cows eat, and sometimes 
on bad management, is by no means a 
criterion of its nutritive qualities. 

Cheese has been decried by some wri- 
ters ci> diet, as unsuitable for the hu- 
man constitution ; but, although to the 
valet lid inaritqi and the delicate, it must 
be improper, yet to persons in sound 
health, and who have plenty of exercise 
in the open air, we doubt whether a 
more useful, or salutary diet could be 
adopted, at least for one, or occasionally 
even more meals of the day. We must 
not suffer an excess of refinement to 
persuade us that where moderate labour, 
which every person who values his 
health ought to endeavour to use, be 
adopted, an occasional meal, even of 
bre^ and cheese, is to be despised and 
rejected fts unfit food, merely because 
-fashion has been pampered into a dis- 
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like of such substantial and wholesome, 
although uninviting aliment. 

CHEESE, THE METHOD OF MA* 
KINO. In the making of cheese, as 
well as butter, it is of great importance 
that the utensils and vessels are of a 
proper kind, and of suitable materials. 
The vessels for the reception of the 
'milk, should be of the same kind as 
those mentioned under the article But- 
ter. The vats in which the cheese is 
pressed are usually made of wood ; the 
cloths of linen ; the tubs large and con- 
venient ; and the press may be either 
hewn-stoiie lifted by a screw, or a large 
square box loaded with stones of suf- 
ficient wi-'ight for the purpose. Lead- 
vessels are sometimes used, upon which 
the vats containing the cheese are put 
to be pressed, but the use of all lead or 
brass vessels in the making of cheese 
ought to be avoided. 

The best season for making cheese is 
during those months when the cows can 
be fed with grass ; and that is from the 
beginning of May, till the end of Sep- 
tember ; or, in favourable seasons, the 
middle of October. Cheese is, how- 
ever, frequently made throughout the 
year in many districts, but that made 
during the autumn and winter months 
is generally of inferior quality, and rare- 
ly becomes so compact and consistent 
as cheese made during the summer. It 
is possible, however, by proper manage- 
ment, to make good cheese at almost 
any season of the year. 

The times of milking the cows are 
di^erent in different districts, but in 
the summer months five o’clock in the 
morning, and five or six in the even- 
ing, are the usual and most convenient, 
as well as the most proper times. In 
milking the cows care should be taken 
that they are milked thoroughly, the 
last milk being the best, and also be- 
cause the more completely the milk is 
taken from the udder, the less liable 
will the cow be to go dry, or become 
diseased. The expeditious cooling of 
the milk is also of importance in the 
summer season, and therefore the iron 
vessels, mentioned under the article but- 
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ter, are of very great use in the facilita- 
ting of the process. 

In order to make cheese of the best 
quality, and the greatest abundance, the 
cream should remain in the milk. If 
the whole milking be directly made use 
of in its simple state for cheese, it is 
called a one-meal cheese } but when two 
milkings are blended, or two-meal 
cheese is made, the quality of the milk 
differs considerably : in some cases the 
whole of the cream of the first meal is 
abstracted ; and in all cases a certain 
portion. In some dairies, the milk of 
the first meal is set in the pans or other 
vessels as usual ; and as it is the even- 
ing’s milk which is commonly added to 
the succeeding morning’s, the operation 
of cheese-making begins immediately 
after milking in the morning, about 
five or six o’clock. 

The cream of the evening milk being 
skimmed off, the milk is put into the 
cheese-tub, reserving sometimes a half, 
sometimes a third, but more frequent- 
ly a less quantity, to be applied as 
below. The milk reserved in any of 
these proportions, after being put into 
a pan and made scalding-hot, by pla- 
cing the pan on a furnace, in a ves- 
sel of hot water, or on a suitable ap- 
paratus immediately over the fire, is one 
half of it poured into the cheese-tub 
among the cold milk, and the other into 
the pan with the cream. The cream 
and the hot-milk being intimately in- 
corporated, the whole is poured into the 
cheese-tub, which, by this time, has re- 
ceived a great addition, if not the whole 
of the morning’s milk, warm from the 
cows. Thus the different meals of 
milk form as it were a fluid of the 
same nature, equal both in quality and 
tem))eratare: This re-union, or melting 
the cream, is probably the best method 
practised, but it is, we believe, not so 
effectual in making the best cheese, as 
that when the milk is entirely new. 

Milk may be coagulated, or turned 
into a curdled state, by the application 
of any sort of acid, but the substance 
which is most commonly used in the 
making of cheese, is obtained from the 
veil, or stomach of a calf, prepared for 


the purpose, and usually denominated 
rennet. See Yell. Rennet is pre- 
pared in vantous ways The veil is ta- 
ken out of the pickle in which it U 
usually kept, spread upon sticks, or 
some other proper convenience, anil 
dried. A quart of spring-water is then 
to be poured on the veil, which, if cui 
into pieces, will yield its acid more rea- 
dily. It should remain in the water 
twenty-four hours. The veil may bti 
then taken out and put into another 
vessel, with about han the quantity of 
water, and allowed to remain for a like 
period. The first and second infusions 
must be now mixed together and strain- 
ed through a sieve into a jar, or other 
vessel, to which must be added a con- 
siderable quantity of salt. The liquor 
is then fit for use, and requires no af- 
ter management beyond that of taking 
off the scum which usually rises to the 
top, and of adding a little salt when 
that already in the jar is nearly dis- 
solved. Half a pint of tins preparation 
(wine-measure) is generally sufBcient 
for coagulating such a quantity of milk 
as will make sixty pounds of chees^c. 
When a portion is taken out, the liquor 
should be well stirred up. 

The milk being in the state previ- 
ously described, the annatto or colour- 
ing-matter, if the cheese is to be co- 
loured, is to be now mixed with it ; 
the usual method is to tie up the ne- 
cessary quantity (about half an ounce 
for a cheese of sixty pounds) in a linen- 
rag, and to put it into about half a pint 
of warm water the preceding evening. 
In the morning, immediately before ap- 
plying the rennet, the infusion of annat- 
to is poured into the milk, and the 
mixture is then well strained, so as to 
make the milk and dye incorporate in- 
timately. In other cases, the annatto is 
ru)>bed with a small portion of the 
milk upon a stone, and then added (o 
the mass. 

'^rhe degree of temperature which 
milk ought to possess, so as lo be in 
the best possible condition for apply- 
ing the rennet, is next to be considered. 
In this the practice of almost every par- 
ticular dairy, diflcis from that of ano- 
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ther, hut that which is adopted in Che- 
shire, is, that the lowest degree of heat, 
when the rennet is applied, should be 
one half of that of the milk from the 
cow ; the highest about twice the natu- 
ral warmth. From this it is concluded, 
that by the time a large dairy of cows 
can be milked, and the milk put toge- 
ther, the dairy maid will not err mate- 
rially by applying the rennet immedi- 
ately afterwards. This rule is, how- 
ever, very uncertain, and liable to ex- 
ceptions, on account of the variation in 
the seasons, and the cfianges in the wea- 
ther : accordingly, in the best dairy ma- 
nagement, the heat of the milk before 
the rennet is applied, is raised or low- 
ered by the addition of warm milk, or 
of cold w'ater, to that degree which is 
fouisd by experience most eligible. The 
frothy matter arising from pouring the 
new milk into the cheese-tub, is to be in 
all cases carefully skimmed off, and put 
into the cream- vessels. Practice appears, 
therefore, the only means by which the 
operator can acquire a proper knowledge 
of this branch of the business. Tne 
consequence of proper or improper con- 
duct in this respect will soon be found : 
for when the coagulation is accelerated, 
or retarded, beyond the proper time, 
which in making a 6olb. cheese is reck- 
oned an hour and a half, either by ad- 
ding too much or too little rennet, or by 
applying it when the milk is too hot or 
too cold, not only the quantity of curd 
is diminished, but the quality in either 
case is materially affected. In the for- 
mer case it becomes of a tough gluey 
texture ; in the«latter too tender. After 
the rennet has been applied, the milk- 
tub must be covered up by a board, 
over which is laid a linen cloth, 
and having stood the usual time, the 
operator, on finding that the coagulation 
i<< completed, proceeds to separate the 
curds from the whey. 

Although this operation may appear 
simple, there are few particulars in the 
art of cheese-making, in which greater 
difference is practised. In some dairies 
the curd is at first broken, or cut in 
various directions, with an instrument 
or kmfe made for the purpose, in order 
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to make the whey separate easily. Afte'' 
the first incision, some time is allowed 
for the broken curds to subside. The 
knife is then again used, and more 
freely than before. Having thoroughly 
broken the curds, and allowed some 
time for its subsiding, the whey is now 
to be taken off with the skimming dish. 
In some dairies, to facilitate the separa- 
tion of the whey from the curds, some 
of it which first rises to the top is skim- 
med off, and being either heated or 
cooled, according to the state of the 
wcathel*, and the required consistence 
of the curd, is again returned to the 
cheese-tub, and, after remaining a short 
time, is dipped off in the usual manner. 
All the whey which can be extracted 
without pressure, having been removed, 
and the cheese tub being raised at one 
side, the curds are collected into a 
mass, and at first pressed with the back 
of the skimming dish. When no more 
whey can be discharged by these means, 
others more violent must be adopted : 
the curd is cut with the knife as before, 
and then pressed as hard as possible with 
the hands ; sometimes a considerable 
weight is applied. The curd having 
been thus separated from the whey, it is 
to be taken out into pans, and broken 
with the hands as fine as possible ; in the 
course of doing which, a proper quan- 
tity of f>alt is scattered over the curd, 
and intimately mixed therewith. In 
some districts, when the curd is broken 
to the requisite fi'ieness, it is again re- 
turned into the cheese-tub, where it is 
scalded by pouring over it a pailful of 
hot \^ater, or of whey, or of whey and 
water mixed. The whole is then briskly 
stirred, and the curd is afterwards sepa- 
rated from the water, and pressed by the 
bauds, or otherwise as before. When 
th--? curd is properly broken, rubbed, 
and salted, a proper cloth is spread over 
the cheese vat, and the curd, being 
packed into it, and covered up with a 
cloth, a board is laid over the vat, and 
a weight, heavy in proportion to the 
quantity of the curd, is placed upon it, 
by which means most of the remaining 
whey is pressed out. 

Flaving made eboice of a vat, or vats 
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proportionea io the quantity of curd, 
to that the cheese when fully firessed 
•hall neither over, nor under fill it, a 
cheese-cloth is spreud loosely over the 
vat, into which the curd is to be re- 
broken, and every part to be again 
carefully squeezed by the hand ; and 
the vat being filled, heaped up, the top 
rounded above, and the cloth folded 
over it, it is to be placed in the press. 
Where the cheeses are of a large size, 
holes are made in the vat, so that iron 
skewers may be thrust through them 
into the cheese in various directioiiH, to 
give vent to the remaining whqy ; and 
the curd is afterwards again re-broken, 
and being put again in the vat, is ma- 
naged in tW same manner as before : 
but smaller cheese do not require these 
repeated breakings and pressings. 

After the vat has been properly placed 
in the press, a suitable degree of pres- 
sure is applied, mure or less, according 
to the sizes of the cheeses. In all large 
dairies, there are two or three presses 
varying in respect of power, weight, or 
pressure. The time the vat is first put 
into the press, till it is again taken out, 
does not generally exceed three hours. 
When taken out, the cheese is to be put 
into a vessel with warm or hot whey, 
where it is to remain for an hour or two, 
in order to harden its coat ; it is then 
taken out, wiped dry, and after remain- 
ing for some time to cool, is covered 
with a clean dry cloth ; and the vat 
being wiped dry, and the cheese re- 
placed, it is again put into the press. 
It is continued in the press, having the 
cloths exchanged, and being turned in 
the vat twice a day, for two days, when 
it is finally removed : cloths of finer 
qualities are made use of at the dif- 
ferent turnings, in order that as little 
impression as possible may be left on 
the cheese. 

. After the cheese is removed from the 
press, it is carried to the salting-house, 
and placed in the vat in a tub filled to 
a considerable depth with brine, in 
which it stands for several days, being 
regularly turned at l^ast once every day. 
The vat is then removed from the brine 
tub, and the cheese being taken out, is 
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placed on tlie salting-bench, where it, 
coritiijiies for eight or ten days, salt 
being carefully rubbed over the whole 
every day during that period. When 
the cheese is of a large size, it is coiu- 
monly surrounded with a wooden hoop, 
or fillet of cloth, to prevent its separa- 
ting; after it is sufficiently salted, it is 
washed in warm whey, well dried with a 
cloth, and placed on a drying-bench, 
where it remains an equal length of 
time before it is removed to the cheese- 
chamber. The practice of immersing 
the cheese in brine is, however, only 
adopted for the larger kind ; simply 
rubbing salt on the surface, and turning 
them, being sufficient for small cheeses. 

When the cheeses are removed to the 
cheese-room, they are soon after smeared 
with fresh butter, (and if it be desired, 
a portion of red earth, usually Spanish 
brown, or Venetian red, is mixed with it.) 
They should be turned everyday whilst 
in the dairyman’s possession. Previously 
to smearing the cheeses with butler, 
they are usually scraped to take ofi the 
marks of the cloths, and any irregula- 
rities oil their surface. In order to has- 
ten the maturation and coating of the 
clieese, the temperature of the room 
should be uniform, and, in the winter, 
rather warm. 

The produce of a dairy of cows, where 
the milk is converted into cheese, has 
been variously stated. In some districts 
tu!0 hundred weight and a half from 
each cow, is considered a good annual 
return ; in others, the average is as high 
as ihree^ and in Wiltshire from three 
and a half to four hundred weight is thq 
usual quantity. Ftom accurate calcu- 
lations, repeatedly made, about fifteen 
gallons of milk are necessary to make 
about eleven pounds of two-nieal clieese; 
and one gallon of milk produces a 
pound of curd. It is also the general 
experience of dairy-farmers, that the 
pnaluce of from two and a half, to three 
and a half acres of land, is necessary to 
maintain one cowall the year round. 

It is obvious, that in both the butter 
and cheese dairies, a great part of the 
profit must necessarily arise from the 
keeping and fattening of h(>gs. With 
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this view, the skim-milk, butter-milk, 
and cheese- whey will be found best ap- 
plicable to the support of sows with 
pigs, and to the rearing of young pigs, 
it is, however, a fact, that pork fattened 
upon the produce of dairies, is by far 
more tender than that fattened by corn ; 
whether it be more nutritive, aclmits of 
some question. 

We have thus given an outline of the 
best method of cheese making. Many 
peculiarities will, however, be found in 
the practice of thi|S art, which we have 
neither room, nor do we think it neces- 
sary to enumerate. Stilton Chene, 
ChesiiireCheese,Chedder Cheese, 
Gloucester Cheese, Wiltshire 
Cheese, Cottenham Cheese, Suf- 
folk, or Skim Cheese, Lincoln- 
shire Cheese, Parmasan Cheese, 
Green Swiss Ciieese,Dutch Cheese, 
and Westphalia Cheese, are some of 
the varieties with which the public are 
more or less acquainted. Perhaps upon 
the whole, the cheese made in the low- 
land districts of Somersetshire, including 
what is termed Chedder cheese, will be 
found equal to any cheese in the king- 
dom, but the silly practice of colouring 
both the inside and the outside of such 
cheese, or indeed of any cheese, ought to 
be deprecated and discouraged. 

In tlie preservation of cheese ^ the 
principal thing necessary is cleanliness, 
and a dry room, with a circulation of 
air, the cheese being regularly turned, 
and the Hoor constantly kept swept, to 
pievent the generation of mites. Vari- 
ous vegetables ha\e been recommended 
for the destruction of these insects, 
amnni; the rest twigs of birch ; but we 
think tiiem all inefficient ; Cleanli- 
ness, as we have said before, is the best 
remedy. 

CHRESE - RENNET, Yellow 
Ladies IIed-Straw, or Galium verum^ 
a native plant on the sides of fields and 
rojifls, I'he flowers of this plant coa- 
gulate boiling milk, and they are said 
to be employed for this purpose in ma- 
king Cheshire cheese ; boiled in ulmu- 
water, they tinge wool yellow, and the 
roots dye a fine red, and impart a simi- 
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lar colour to the bones of animRls fed 
upon them. 

The juice of this plant is said to be 
antiscorbutic. 

CHELTENHAM WATER, a mi- 
neral saline water, found at the town of 
Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire. The 
greater part of the salts found in this 
water are of a purgative kind ; it is also 
one of the strongest chalybeates. The 
iron is suspended entirely by the carbo- 
nic acid ; of which gas the water con- 
tains about an eighth of its bulk ; but 
from the abundance of earthy carbonates 
and oxyd of iron, not much of it is un- 
combined. This water is used with 
considerable benefit in a number of 
diseases, especially of the chronic kind, 
and many of them highly difficult of 
cure; in glandular obstructions, and 
especially those which affect the liver, 
and the organs connected with the func- 
tions of the alimentary canal ; and in 
scorbutic eruptions of the skin. The 
season for drinking" this water is during 
the summer months, and, if possible, it 
should be taken at the fountain head. 
The dose is usually half a pint, and if 
repeated three or four times a day, it 
has generally an aperient effect. It 
ought, however, to be taken with due 
precaution : for a long-continued course 
of evacuation, even from this chalybeate 
water, is not always attended with im- 
punity. 

CHEMICAL AFFINITY, or At- 
traction, is that power which dissi- 
milar substances possess, under certain 
circumstances, particularly when dis- 
solvea in water, or in a state of fluidity, 
of uniting with one another, and form- 
ing together new substances, in which 
the properties of both the dissimilar 
bodies are no longer perceived, but a 
new body is formed, not only very dif- 
ferent, generally, in its sensible appear- 
ance, but alsoTn its mechanical, medi- 
cal, and other effects. Thus quick lime 
acts as a powerful caustic when applied 
to anpnai matter, and is partially solu- 
ble in water ; phosphoric acid has an 
acid taste, and is very soluble in water ; 
but phosphate of lime, the compouiid 
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produced by the chemical combination 
of these substances is inert, insipid, and 
insoluble in water, and cannot again be 
resolved into lime and phosphoric acid 
by any mechanical power« Again^ com- 
mon chalk is a combination of lime and 
carbonic acid. If the chalk be placed 
in a red heat for some time, the carbonic 
acid will be disengaged, and the lime 
will become caustic ; if carbonic acid, 
or water containing carbonic acid, be 
poured over the quick lime, the carbo- 
nic acid combines with it, and it be^ 
comes chalk again, and by such process, 
of course, it becomes as the chalk was 
before it was put in the fire, perfectly 
harmless. If to the carbonate of lime, a 
still stronger acid be added, such as 
vinegar, or tlie nitric, the muriatic, or 
sulphuric acid, &c. another combina- 
tion takes place, the carbonic acid will 
be again disengaged, and acetate, ni- 
trate, muriate, or sulphate of lime will 
be the result ; depending of course upon 
which ever of the acids be added to it. 
The power, therefore, which such bodies 
possess of combining with one another, 
is called their affinity ; and thus it is 
said, that the acetic acid, the nitric 
acid, &c. have a greater affinity for 
lime than the carbonic acid, meaning 
thereby, that if acetic or nitric acid, be 
added to carbonate of lime, the carbonic 
acid will be set free, and an acetate, or 
nitrate be formed with the lime in its 
stead. Upon a knowledge of the affi- 
nities of bodies does our progress in 
chemistry, medicine, and the arts, es- 
sentially depend. We have in different 
parts of our work, pointed out the im- 
propriety of mixing one medicine with 
another, in consequence of their different 
affinities, and it is also by a knowledge 
of affinities, that the effect of many 
poisons may be counteracted, when 
taken into the stomach. Corrosive sub-- 
limatCt or muriate of quicksilver, is de- 
composed by pure, or even common 
magnesia, in consequence of the muria- 
tic acid having a greater affinity for 
magnesia than for quicksilver. Innu- 
merable instances of this kind may be 
mentioned ; but these we presume will 
be sufficient to explain to the general 


reader the nature of affinity, and the ne- 
cessity of his becoming acquainted with 
this important subject. See the next 
article, and also. Acids, Arsehic, 
Corrosive Sublimate, and Poisons. 

CHEMISTRY is the science which 
treats of those events or changes in na- 
tural bodies by which new bodies are 
composed, and compound ones divided : 
its principal object is to ascertain the 
principles or elements of which bodies 
are composed, and the laws by which 
the simple atoms of matter unite toge- 
ther and form compoilnds. 

It is scarcely possible to name a thing 
in the natural world to which chemistry 
does not, either directly or indirectly, 
apply. Heat, light, air, electricity, the 
phenomena of the seasons, the diflercnt 
climates, the sea, mountains, volcanoes 
mines, have all an intimate connexion 
with this, the first of all sciences. The 
boiling of a potato, the roasting of a 
piece of beef, the baking of a pie, or of 
a loaf of bread ; the brewing of malt- 
liquors, and the making of cider and 
wines, are equally objects of chemistry. 

The honour of laying the foundation 
of the present science of chemistry be- 
longs to John Joachim Beecher, a Ger- 
man, who wrote in l66d* Stahl, and a 
variety of other active and ingenious 
persons during the eighteenth century, 
shed a lustre on this science wl.lch can 
never be forgotten. The discoveries of 
Black, Scheele, Priestley, Cavendish, 
Lavoisier, Berthollet, Morveau, Foiir- 
cro}', and many others, however, paved 
the way for that broad diffusion of che- 
mical light which now so generally il- 
luminates the scientific horizon. 

The most splendid of these discove- 
ries, and, perhaps, the most important, 
is that of vital air, or oxygenous gas, 
by Dr. Priestley, to which he was acci- 
dentally led in August, 1774, by which 
the composition of our atmosphere was 
discovered, and, in fact, a Complete re- 
volution ultimately effected in the whole 
science and nomenclature of chemistry. 

Till this time, chemistry consisted of 
little more than a huge mass of dis- 
jointed facts, held together by no order, 
nor was it capable of any satisfactory 
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*!ucidation« The discovery of oxygen 
dpe^ed as an animating principle to 
the whole* and every part of the science 
teemed at once with life. Did a metal* 
r^-Iead for instance* acquire an in« 
crease of weight in its conversion from 
the metallic state, it was found that an 
absorption of oxygen gave it the in* 
Creased weight ; the same was the case 
with what was called the calcination of 
quicksilver ; and, in both instances, in 
reducing the metals to their metallic 
state again, the sqme weight of oxygen 
was obtained from them as had given 
them the additional weight in the state 
of what was then called calces : now, of 
Course, oxfdci. The synthetical and ana- 
lytical composition of water was soon af- 
terwards made, and the discovery of 
hydrogen, and other gases, gave rise to 
the novel and surprising machines called 
balloons, and adventurous persons as- 
cended in the air, to the astonishment 
of the uninformed and the uninitiated. 

As the facts accumulated in this sci- 
ence, previously to the discovery of 
oxygen, were in confusion, so also were 
the names, so that it became difficult to 
understand it or to study it, either with 
satisfaction or effect. In the year 1787, 
Messrs. De Morveau, Lavoisier, 
Berthollet, and De Fourcrot, four 
illustrious French chemists, presented 
to the scientific world a system of no- 
menclature, which for a long time had 
to contend with the prejudices in favour 
of established usage, the talents of a 
Prie'Htley and aKeir, and the pertina- 
city of the multitude; but such has 
been the omnipfttence of truth, that the 
new nomenclature has effectually super- 
seded the old farrago : and a knowledge 
of chemistry now bids fair to become as 
common, and to be taught in the schools, 
as easily as the most ordinary science. 
Nor have the present generation been 
wanting in great names who have with 
equal, if not superior steps, trod onward 
in the paths of this science, exploring 
many a hidden treasure, and adminis- 
tering to the wants, the conveniences, 
and the comforts of our species. The 
IllustriooBDAVT in this galaxy stands 
jfbVem<»8t, whether ‘wc consider him as 
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the discoverer of the metals barium, 
potassium, and sodium, by the applica- 
tion of the stupendous powers of galva- 
nism, or the inventor of that useful 
instrument, the safety lamp. Mr. 
Brande, the present professor at the 
Royal Institution, must not be forgot- 
ten, whose MANUAL of CHEMISTRY we 
most cordially recommend, as illustra- 
tive of the principal facts in this inte- 
resting science, and of whose ability, as a 
philosopher and teacher, we can scarcely 
speak too highly. Other names might 
be mentions who have added more or 
less to this interesting science, by their 
writings, by their experiments, or by 
their lectures : Accum, Hatchet, 
Parkes, Thomson, &c. Scc.^ See air, 

ATMOSPHERE, HYDROGEN, OXYGEN, 
and WATER. 

CHERRY, or Prunus cerasus^ an 
elegant, as well as a useful tree ; it dif- 
fers from the plum, in having the stone 
nearly globular, with the kernel of the 
same shape. A native of Asia and £u-* 
rope. 

There are several varieties of the 
cheriy-tree usually cultivated in gar- 
dens. They are all propagated by bud- 
ding, or grafting the several kinds into 
stocks of the black, or wild red cher- 
ries, which are stronger, shorter, and of 
a longer duration than any of the garden 
kinds. The stones of these two kinds 
are sown in a bed of light sandy earth* 
in autumn, and the young stocks pro- 
duced from them are to remain where 
they rise till the second autumn after 
their sowing ; when, in October, they 
shoL.d be planted out into a rich earth, 
at three feet distance from row to row, 
and at ten inches distance in the rows. 
The second year after planting out 
they will be fit to bud, if intended for 
dwarfs ; but if intended for standards, 
they will not be tall enouvsh till the 
fourth year : fbr they should be budded, 
or grafted, six feet from the ground. 
The budding is usually performed in 
summer, (see Budding) and the head 
of the stock is to be cut off the begin- 
ning of March following, about six in- 
ches above the bud; and, if the bud 
has shot well, and there is any f*f 
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iU being displaced by wind, it must 
be gently tied up to the part of the 
stock left above it. The autumn af« 
terirards they will be fit to be removed, 
and be set where they are to remain ; 
or they may be left two years. 

Many persons, when they plant these 
trees in their places, lop olF a great 
part of their heads, but this is an injury 
which often kills them ; and when they 
escape, they seldom get over it for four 
or five years. If the trees are intended 
for walls, it is advisable to plant dwarfs 
between the standards, that these may 
cover the lower part of the wall, while 
the others spread over the upper part; 
and when the dwarfs rise to fill the 
whole wall, the standards should he 
taken entirely away. When the trees 
are taken from the uursery, the dead 
fibres of the roots must be carefully 
taken off, and the upper part of the 
stock, which is above the bud, must be 
cut off close down to the back part of it ; 
the bud must be placed directly from 
the wall. Cherry-trees thrive best on 
a dry hazly loam ; in a gravelly soil 
they are very subject to blights, and 
seldom stand long good. They should 
be placed at fourteen feet asunder, with 
a standard between each two. In pru- 
ning these trees, their shoots should 
never be shortened ; for they mostly 
produce their fruit from their extreme 
art. All the fore-right shoots are to 
e displaced, and the others trained 
horizontally ; where there is a vacancy 
in the wall, the branches being short- 
ened, will throw up a shoot or two to 
fill it. 

The principal cherries found in our 
ardens are the Black-heart. 'White- 
eart, Flemish, or early Kentish, Cou- 
rone, Hertfordshire black, and May- 
duke ; and the Morelia cherry, which 
ripens late. 

Ri pe cherries, eaten in moderate quan- 
tities. and not of too sweet a kind, are 
agreeable and pleasant to most sto- 
machs ; but, eaten in large quantities, 
particularly if the stones be swallowed, 
they are injurious ; aud have often pro- 
duced mischievous and alarming ef- 
fects. 
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The wood of the cherry-tree is hard 
and tough, and is used by turners iu 
the manu&cture of chairs, and stained 
to imitate.mahogBny. The gum obtain- 
ed from the cherry-tree is of the same 
quality as, and equal to Gum Arabic. 

A preparation used to be kept in the 
shops under the name of Black Cher- 
RY- WATER ; but it is a very dangerous 
medicine : that which is usually Sold 
under this name, is generally distilled 
from almond -cake ; and it is now 
known that a water distilled from any 
of the kernels of the fruits of the plum 
and almond kinds, including cherries, 
is more or less poisonous, in conse- 
quence of its containing a portion of 
PRUSSIC ACID. See Almonds and 
Laurel water. 

Cherry^Bird. See Plum. 
CHERRY - BRANDY, a drinir 
made of brandy with the adi^ition of 
cherries. The cherries comm mly used 
for this purpose are of the bla<‘k kind ; 
with these, a bottle being half-filled, is 
filled up with brandy or spirits. The 
whole must now and then be shaken im, 
and in a month's time it will be fit for 
use. To sweeten it, and improve the 
flavour, some persons put in sugar, and 
a quantity of raspberries. 

Cherry^LaureL See Laurel. 

CHERRY, Winter, or Phytali/if 
a genus of plants containing seventeen 
species, natives of the south of Europe, 
both the Indies, and America. Seve- 
ral of these species are cultivated for 
ornament in our gardens. The berries 
of the Phy salts Alkekingu or common 
winter cherry, have been recommended 
in dropsical and calculous disorders, 
but are uow discarded from medical 
practice. Most of the species may be 
propagated by seeds, and are for the 
most part hardy. Some of them are 
annual, the greater part perennial. The 
common winter cherry is most readily 
propagated by a separation of the roots. 

CHERVIL, or Charophyllum^ a 
genus of plants containing eleven se- 
cies, almost all of them natives of Eu- 
rope : two common to our own country. 

The Syhesire^ Wild Chervil, Cow 
parsley, or Cow-weed Chervil, railed 
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also Cicutaria^ I3iistiir<l Hemlock, or 
Wild Cicely, is found frequently in or- 
chards, and under trees. It has a woolly 
striated stem, erect umbels, and white 
flowers, which blow in the month of 
May. The roots of this plant, when 
eaten by mistake, have been found 
poiso^ious. 

The Temulentumf or rough Cow- 
Parsley, or rough Chervil, grows in 
hedges, and flowers in July and Au- 
gust. 

CHEST, in cofnmerce, an uncertain 
quantity of various commodities. Thus 
a chest of congou or souchong tea is 
about 841 bs, of Bohea about 3001 bs ; 
of sugar various weights ; of glass from 
2 to 300 cubic feet ; of soap about 
2 cwt j of indigo from 1 } to 2 cwt. 

CHEST, in anatomy, that part of 
the body between the neck and the 
belly,' containing the heart, lungs, See. 
See Breast and Thorax. 

CHESTN UT, or Chesnut, orJFagus 
Castanea^ a tree, supposed by some to 
be indigenous to this country, is, un- * 
doubtedly, a native of Italy and the 
southern parts of Europe, It grows to 
an enormous size, and is remarkable for 
its longevity. The largest in the known 
world grow on the sides of Mount Etna: 
some are to be found of great size in 
England. As an ornament, the chesnut 
has great beauty, though it yields in 
elegance to the beech, and in dignity to 
the oak. Asa timber, it is often em- 
ployed as a substitute fur oak ; and 
where no great dependence is to be pla- 
ced on its strength, it answers extremely 
well. It is chiefly valuable, however, as 
staves for liquor casks, and as underwood 
for hop-poles. Its fruit is relished by 
many animals, and may be employed 
as a substitute for (lour. As an article of 
food, chesnuts arc in some estimation ; 
but we cannot recommend them. 

The i^ood of chesnut, it appears, by 
some late experiments made in America, 
i.'oiitaiiis twice as much tannin as cleans- 
ed 9 alc-barky ancl six-sevenths as much 
colouring matter as logwood. Leather 
tanned with it is said to be superiov'to 
that tanned with oak-bark. Jnk made 
v^ith it is admirable ; and, in dyeing, 
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it is said to have a greater aflinity for 
wool than either galls Or sumach, and 
causing, therefore, a more permanent 
colour. 

It is propagated by planting the nuts 
in February, in beds of fresh undunged 
earth. The best nuts for sowing are 
those brought from Portugal and Spain. 
This tree, however, ripens its fruit very 
well in this country ; which is as good 
for sowing, when the trees are designed 
either for timber or beauty, as the foreign 
nuts. They may be raised either in 
nurseries, or in the places where they 
are to stand. If in a nursery, the spot 
should be chosen on poor ground, and 
trenches should be opened about the 
middle of February, four inches deep 
and six asunder. In these the ches- 
nuts should be planted regularly, one 
every four inches, with the eye' upper- 
most ; and the earth be drawn over 
them. Half a dozen of tliese trenches 
should be made, and then a space left 
by way of an alley, to get between in 
order to clean them ; then another bed 
of six rows ; and thus proceeding till a 
sufficient quantity be planted. Care 
must be taken to preserve them from 
vermin. The plants will appear in two 
months, and should then be kept clean 
from weeds, and suffered to stand two 
years ; at the end of which time they 
should be taken up, the long tap-root 
cut off, care being taken not to injure 
the other roots, and planted at two feet 
distance, in rows a 3 ^ard asunder. The 
best time for removing them is March, 
when the side shoots roust be carefully 
trimmed off, that they may grow upright 
and straight. When they have stood 
four 3 "ears in this place, they may be 
transplanted to the spots where they are 
to be stationary. 

CHESTNUT, THE HORSE, otjEscu- 
lusy a genus containing three species, all 
of which havc'been cultivated in our own 
country for nearly a century : the Aip- 
pocast 2 nurAi or common horse-chesnut, 
of elegaut shape and flower, but un- 
sightly aftet the fall of the flower ; its 
nuts useful as food for sluvp, deer, 
poultry, &c ; the pavia, or scarlet 
horse-chesnut; aud tlw^Jlava, or ycl- 
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low horse -chesnut, both of which are 
chiefly propagated for the beauty of 
their corols, or flowers. 

CHEWING, or mastication, is that 
motion of the under jaw by which solid 
food taken into the mouth is broken 
and divided with the teeth into small 
particles, and being at the same time 
mixed with the saliva, is accommodated 
more effectually to the purposes of di- 
gestion. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
upon the due mastication of food, de- 
pends in a great measure its nutritive 
property. Unchewed and hasty meals 
are highly improper and should be al- 
ways avoided. 

CHICK, or Chicken, the young of 
the gallinaceous order of birds, especi- 
ally of the common hen. 

Chickens have been and are gene- 
rally considered a delicate and nutri- 
cious food for invalids ; and chicken^ 
broth has been also very commonly re- 
commended. Where a slight stimulus 
of animal food is wanting, these answer 
the purpose very well ; but powerful 
nutrition cannot be obtained from either 
chickens or chicken-broth ; recourse 
must be had in such case to full-grown 
animals, particularly those which pro- 
duce beef and mutton. 

Chickens are hatched in Egypt in 
ovens, without the aid of the hen ^ and 
some expenments have been made in 
this country to hatch them and rear 
them ill the same way ; but, from every 
thing which we can learn, there is no 
method so good for obtaining chickens 
as the natural one, by which, in this 
country, they are at present obtained. 
See Egg, and Hen. 

CHICKEN-POX, or Swine-pox, 
an eruptive and in general a very slight 
disease ; and it is attended with so little 
danger that it would scarcely merit any 
notice, were it not apt to be confounded 
with ihe small- pox, and thus give oc- 
casion to an opinion that a person might 
have the small-pox twice in his life ; or 
it may deceive into a false security 
those who have never had the small- 
pox, and make them believe that they 
are safe, when in reality they are not. 
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This eruption breaks out 'n many 
without any illness or previous sign : in 
others it is preceded by a little degree 
of chilliness, lassitude, cough, broken 
sleep, wandering pains, loss of appetite, 
and feverish state for three days. In 
some patients the chicken-pox make 
their first appearance <311 the back. 
Most of them are of the common size 
of the small-pox, but some tire less. 

. They are neither confluent nor very nu- 
merous. Rarely more than a dozen in 
the face, and two hundred over the rest 
of the body. 

On the first day of the eruption they 
are reddish 5 on the second day there is 
at the top of most of them a very small 
bladder, about the size of a millet seed ^ 
sometimes full of a watery and colour- 
less, sometimes a yellowish liquor. On 
the second day, or at furthest on the 
third day,^from the beginning of the 
erruption, the pocks which are not bro- 
ken seem arrived at full maturity } 
and those which are fullest of the yel- 
low liquor very much resemble the ap- 
pearance of the genuine small-pox oti 
the fifth or sixth day. Most of the 
eruptions, however, are generally, from 
the tender nature of the cuticle, broken 
either on the first day, or on the day 
after, either by the accidental rubbings 
of the clothes, or by the patient’s hand, 
to allay the attendant itching. A thin 
scab is then formed at the top of the 
pock, and the swelling of the other port 
abates, without its ever being turned 
into pus, as it is in the small-pox. Oi> 
the fifth day of the eruption they are 
almost all dried and covered with a slight 
crust. The inflammation of the pock» 
is small : and scarcely any itiarks or pit- 
ting are left by them. 

The patients scarcely sufler any thing 
throughout the whole progress of the 
disease, except a languor of strength, 
spirits, and appetite, originating, per- 
haps, more in conAnement than disease. 
This disease appears to be occasionally 
infectiousr Remedies are, however, not 
likely to) be much wanted in a disease 
attended with so little inconvenience, 
and which in so short a lime is certainly 
cured of itself. At the commencement 
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of thetruption ewry thing of n heating 
liatnre should be avoided^ and the bow« 
els should be gently opened* 

The pniicipnl marks by which the 
chicken-pox may be distinguished from 
the small -pox are : The appearance, on 
the second or third day from the com- 
mencement of the erupfion» of a little 
bladder full of serum upon the top of 
the pock ; and the crust which covers 
the pocks on the fifth duy : at which 
time those of the small -pox are not at 
the height of their suppuration. 

CHICKWEED, or Alsine, a genus 
of plants consisting of three species, 
natives of Europe. One, the media, is 
a very troublesome weed met with too 
frequently in our own gardens. The 
leaves may, however, be boiled and eaten 
as spinach ; they form also an emollient 
poultice. 

CHILBLAIN, a well-known trou- 
blesome affection of the hands, some- 
times, but of the feet ver^ often, during 
the winter seasnn, occasioned, usually, 
by suddenly exposing the hands or feet 
to the fire, or to a hot hearth, or plung- 
ing them in hot water when they are 
very cold. 

Children are most frequently troubled 
with chilblains j so also are delicate fe- 
males, exposed tuthe vicissitudes of the 
weather. The prevention of this com- 
plaint is of more importance than the 
cure : we therefore wi*«h to impress up- 
on those persons having the care of 
children, or who are liable to chilblains 
themselves, the importance of avoiding 
the imiii^idiate application of heat to 
warm them : onfthe contrary, to plunge 
the feet, or liands, which are very cold, 
into cold water, salt and water, or other 
cold liquid, and rubbing them with 
flannel, are some of the best means of 
restoring gradually the lost heat. And, 
in the winter season, to avoid above all 
things the habitual washing in warm or 
hot water when the limbs are cold. 
Flaring the feet upon a hot hearth, or 
holding the feet or hands near a scorch- 
ing fire, is also a certain and effectual 
method of obtaining these unpleasant 
visitants. Children, and others liable 
to chilblains, ought to wear warm wool- 
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en socks, gloves, 3ec. and to avoid being 
wet in the feet* 

When, however, these troublesome 
swellings have< taken place, washing 
them with camphorated spirits of wine, 
or ml of turpentine, is the best ; avoiding 
all extremes, and keeping the feet or 
hands warm, but not hot. Should the 
chilblain break it must be treated as 
otlier ulcers arising from loss of action, 
or mortification of the parti in gene- 
ral, yellow basilicon mixed with red 
precipitate, as directed uculer the article 
Basilicon, will be found the best pos- 
sible application to the^e kind of ulcers. 
After the wound has become healthy by 
this application, it may be healed by 
the common calamine cerate; indeed, in 
some slight ulceraMons the application 
of the calamine cerate only has effected 
a cure. 

CHILD, the male or female off- 
spring of male and female parents. 

The duties of children to their pa- 
rents are of the most powerful .and im- 
perative nature. The sympathies which 
are excited by a, knowledge of the rela- 
tion in which parents and their children 
stand, and the mutual assistance and 
happiness which they confer upon each 
other, added to that sense of dependence 
which the child necessarily feels in re- 
gard to the parent, are so powerful, 
that positive laws do not seem, nor are 
they in general necessary, to enforce the 
duties either of the parent or the child. 

Children, besides the deference which 
it becomes them to pay to their parents, 
ougl^t not only to contribute to their 
support when they need assistance, but 
to contribute also, as much as in them 
lies, to their mental comforts and hap- 
piness. 

Our laws, however, compel children, 
if they be able, to provide for their 
parents when reduced to poverty. See 
Parent. ' 

For the management of children in 
the early stages of life, see Infancy. 

CHILL, in farriery, a disease some- 
what like the acute rheumatism, to 
which the human body is liable. It is 
either general or local, and always at- 
tended with more or less fever. When 
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a hone has been healed by violent 
exercise, or fatigued by a lon^ joup* 
ney, and in thia state plunged into a 
river, a very common practice among 
post-boys, or tied up in a current of air 
and washed with cold water, or suffered 
to stand in the cold, wind, or rain, he 
will be found, after being in the stable 
a few hours, almost incapable of mo- 
ving. The breathing is generally quick- 
ened, the pulse also is often very quick, 
aud the membranes of the eyes unusu- 
ally red. Other symptoms sometimes 
accompany this complaint ; the mus- 
cles of the loins, hind legs, and the 
fret, are variously affected ; in some in- 
stances by severe travelling or hunting, 
and afterwards cooling the feet sudden- 
ly, the hoof has separated from the 
sensible foot. In this complaint, if se- 
vere, bleed to the extent of five or six 
quarts, and unless the bowels are open 
or loose, give a mild purgative. If the 
blood which has been drawn have a 
thick coat of buff, and the pulse and 
other symptoms do not abate in a few 
hours, the bleeding ought to be repeat- 
ed. When the muscles of the loins are 
affected, a fresh sheep or lamb’s skin 
should be placed on them, the flesh side 
under, fn a lesr violent chill, the same 
treatment is proper, but it will not be 
necessary to carry the bleeding so far. 
When the foot alone is affected, bleed- 
ing and purging are proper ; and in 
every degree of this disease it is advisa- 
ble to take off the fore shoes, pare the 
soles, and wrap the feet in large bran 
poultices, for the purpose of keeping 
them moist. 

CHIMNEY, in building, is that 
part of a house where the fire is made, 
and which is provided with an aperture 
or funnel, to carry off the smoke. The 
parts of a chimney are, the jambs, or 
sides ; the buck ; the inantle-piece, rest- 
ing on the jambs ; the chimney-piece, 
or moulding on the front of the jambs 
and over the mantle-piece; and the 
hearth, or fire-place. 

The most common, as well as the 
most convenient dimensions for the 
chimneys of sitting rooms are the fol- 
lowing ; width from three feet to three 
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feet ttud a half ; height of the mantles^ 
piece three feet from the floor ; depth* 
eighteen inches ; the aperture for smoke, 
after being gradually contracted, ought 
to be fourteen inches by twelve tbrough*- 
out ; and, where these dimensiooa are 
complied with, no building or tr^ 
higher than the chimney in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and the grate 
perly sety and no irregular draught 
caused in the room by a variety of 
doors or other impediments, the chim- 
ney will not fail to carry up the smoke 
well. 

The cure of smokey chimneys has 
engaged the attention of both scientific 
and ignorant persons, and a great deal 
has been said and written upon the sub- 
ject, we think to very little purpose in- 
deed, considering the state of other arts 
among us. A good deal has been said 
too of the rarefaction of the air, but 
we think unnecessarily. It is well known 
that the combustion of fire- wood and 
coal disengages a variety of gases lighter 
than atmospheric air, and that these 
gases ascend the chimney as a mutter of 
course ; at the same time, and at the 
very place where these gases are. disen- 
gaged is disengaged also a quantity of 
dense black matter, which, if the cur- 
rent of air passing up the chimney be 
not powerful enough to carry up,* da- 
sceiida from under the mantle-piece, 
and pours out into the room, and the 
fire-place is then said to smoke. Now, 
suppose the aperture under such cir- 
cumstances to he three feet by one foot 
and a half; we have in general nothing 
more to do to cure this smoky chimney, 
than to reduce the size of the aperture 
every way, and that too as nearly as pos- 
sible or convenient to the very spot 
where the heavy smoke becomes first 
disengaged from the combustible mate- 
rials : for by contracting the column of 
air passing up the chimney, we increase 
its power for taking up heavy smoke. 
Upon this principle we affirm it is that 
all chimneys built as above will most 
certainly carry their smoke up well. 
And upon this principle also it is that 
most chimneys which smoke may be 
cured ; that is, by the contractiofi of 
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the space At the exit of the smoke from 
th^ {ire. Upon this principle too it is 
th^t register- grates are constructed. 

FiOr.the cure of smokry chimneys not 
depending upon the contraction of the 
draught, other means must he sought. 
In general, we may be sure that a chim- 
ney Mow other buildings, trees, or even 
a steep ihll in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, will smoke in certain directions 
of the wind ; undalthough^' inspmeousea, 
such smoking may be remedied, in 
others it is absolutely irremediable. To 
prevent also the smoking of large and 
open places, frequently found in 
the kitchens of farm-houses, and vvhere 
many doors open intq the kitchen, pro- 
ducing a counter draught to the chirn- 
ney, is generally difficult, and in most 
cases impossibie, unless a. contraction 
of the 6 re-place be submitted . to, and 
the mantle-pitce lowered, in which 
case such chimneys carry smoke as well 
as others in the warm sitting-rooms of 
towns. 

In building chimneys it ought to be 
an invariable rule, never to let one com- 
municate with or discharge itself into 
another : from this circumstance alone, 
many chimneys smoke, and not,upfre- 
quently disastrous hies hs^ve happeued. 

Chinjineys may be cleaned from soot 
by a rope twice the lengtii of the chim- 
ney, to the middle of which is to be 
tied a bush of broom, or furze, &c., 
sufficiently large to ill I the chimney. 
One end of the rope is to be put down 
the chimney, and if there be any wind- 
ings in it, a bullet, or other weight, 
must be tied (to the extremity of the 
rope, and the woody end of the bush 
introduced after the rope has descended 
into the chamber, where a person must 
tpull it downward. By the elasticity of 
its twigs, the bush sweeps the sides of 
the chimney as it descends, and carries 
the soot with it. Should it be. neces- 
«ary to drayv, the brush up again, the 
person belojifr^lliMBt turn the latter so as 
to send the , wood-end uppermost, be- 
fore he, gives notice to the assistant at 
the top to pull it up« Chimnqys thus 
Ojicanqd arp less liable, to be out of re- 
pair than those swept by children. 
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Blit, however, superior and more con- 
venient methods for sweeping chimneys 
may now be adopted. See the next ar- 
ticle. 

Chimneys sometimes smoke from 
thjsir being too small, in this case no- 
thing but enlarging them can cure them. 
Ill other cases they smoke merely from 
a collection of soot, the removal of 
which obviates the inconvenience. See 

FlRE-PJtiACE. 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER, onewhose 
trade is to clear fool chimneys from soot. 

The evils of this disagreeable and un- 
wholesome occupation to those engaged 
in it, audVparticqlarly to boys, are ge- 
nerally acknowledged, and of late years 
thepublic attention has been directed 
to this subject, and premiuma offered 
for the discovery of methods which 
might be substituted for a practice so 
offensive to humanity. A bill was also 
brought into Parliament by the bene- 
volent Mr. Bennett, in the year 1819, 
to prevent the sweeping of chimneys by 
climbing-boys, and it passed the House 
of Commons, but was thrown out in 
the Lords* Jt appears, however, by a 
report of Colonel Stephenson, Surveyor 
General of the Board of Works, tliut 
all chimneys, or flues, may be compri- 
sed in four classes. The first, and 
most numerous, are those carried up in 
a perpendicular stack, the only bend 
in the flues being just sufficient to clear 
the opening of the flue above. The 
second, far less numerous, are those in 
which the fire-place is in a wall, not con- 
tinued, higher than the next floor, and 
turning off with one bend, to a parti- 
tion-wall, in which the shaft, or flue, 
is continued to the top. The third, 
slill less numerous, are tWose in which 
the shaft is at some distance from the 
fire-place, having, at least, one angle in 
the plan> and which of necessity forms, 
two bends in the elevation. The fourth 
class, which are a very small numbi^, 
are those .having more than one angle, 
and being, for a part of the length, hori- 
aoDtal. The proportion of ine difier- 
ent flues in ipOO, is 91QL.of the first 
class ; 50 of the second ; 30 of the 
third; and 10 of the fourth. 
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« For the first class< the machines now 
in use are quite sufficient; they are 
also competent to sweep part uf the se- 
cond class ; for the remainder^ the ball 
and brushy with very few exceptioiisy 
are perfectly efficient. In the third 
class, when the ascent is at all preserv- 
ed, the ball and briinh still act effec- 
tually ; as they will also in the fourth 
class, when there are not parts entirely 
level. The remainder of the rdurtn 
class comprehend those flues which 
have several bends, and are frequently 
horizontal : in these cases it is alike 
necessary to let in registers or doors, 
whether they are swept by boys or ma- 
chines, there being no other security for 
the safety of the boys ; and these being 
made, present the means of sweeping 
by a common machine. 

The machines now very generally in 
useare. Smart’s, Bean’s, MtJMFORD’s, 
Skimmer’s, Lee’s, and the Bath. The 
ball for conducting the brush is said to 
be susceptible of improvement, which, 
by the ingenuity of mechanical skill, it 
will, no doubt, soon obtain. 

We trust, therefore, that the public 
will no longer consider the use of climb* 
ing-boyt for sweeping chimneys ne- 
cessary : and if master chimney-sweep-* 
ers will persist in employing them, 
they should be discountenanced by the 
public at large : this being the only 
method now left to rescue that unfor- 
tunate portion of the community from 
so degrading, injurious, and humili- 
atiwan occupation. 

7%e trade of a chimney-sweeper, re- 
lative to the taking of apprentices, is 
regulated by act of Parliament; by 
which no master can have more than 
six apprentices at one time. And every 
master is to cause his nahie and place 
of abode to be put upon a brass-plate, 
and to bb fixed up<m the front of a 
leathern cap, which he is to provide for 
each apprentice, who shall wear the 
•atwe when on duty.; on pain of forfeit- 
ing fbr every such apprentice, above 
such number, or without having such 
cap, not exce^iM l6l., nor lessen SL 
Chma. See I^rc blain, 

CHIN A- ASTER, Cbinese Star* 
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WORT, or Aster Chinensis, an annasl 
flower, containing many varieties, muc h 
cultivated in gardens. It is propagated 
in precisely the same way as the Afri- 
CAN Marigold, which see. 

Chin^cough. See Hooping-Cough. 

CHLORINE, a gas discovered by 
Scheele, and by him called dephlogis* 
Heated muriatic acid. The term oxy- 
muriatic acid, was afterwards ap|>lied 
to it by the French chemists. 

Chlorine is a permanently clastic ga- 
seous fluid ; it has a pungent disagree- 
able smell, and is highly injurious when 
respired, even largely diluted with at- 
mospheric air. Its colour is a greenish 
yellow, whence its name. 

To obtain this gat, a mixture of 
black oxide of manganesf and muriatic 
acid, may be heated over a lamp in a 
glass retort. It is soon copiously evolv- 
ed, and may be conveniently collected 
over warm-water ; as it is absorbed by 
cold-water, it cannot long be retained 
over that fluid. Its specific gravity, 
when compared with hydrogen, is w 
33,5 to 1. At the temperature of GO, 
water dissolves two volumes of chlorine. 
The solution is of a pale yellow colour, 
has an astringent, nauseous taste, and 
destroys vegetable colours ; hence its 
use in Bleaching ; (see that article) 
although the gas itself, when perfectly 
free from moisture, has scarcely any ac- 
tion upon them. Many bodies, such as 
phosphorus, and several of the metals, 
are spontaneously ignited by chlorine, 
and burn in it with much brilliancy ; 
in which cases binary compounds result, 
some of which, like thos^of oxygen, are 
possessed of acid properties, others are 
not acid, and such compounds with 
oxygen, being called oxides, those which 
chlorine forms may be termed cA/o« 
rides. See Calomel and Corrosive 
Sublimate. 

Chlorine and hydrogen mixed in 
equal volumes, and exposed to light, 
combine.and produce a sour compound, 
commonly called muriatic acid gas: 
this m is greedily absorbed by water, 
whicD takes up 480 times its bulk, and 
has its specific gravity increased from 
1, to 1,310. Thus dissolved in water. 
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it forms the liquid muriatic acid^ or 
'spirit of salt of the shops. See Mu- 
riatic Acid. 

CHLOROSIS, or Greeu-sickness. 
This disease usually attacks females a 
little after the time of pubierty, and 
first shows itself by symptoms of dys- 
pepsia. But a distinguishing symptom 
is, that the appetite is entirely vitiated ; 
and the patient will eat lime, chalk, 
ashes, salt, &c., very greedily ; while 
at the same time there is not only a to- 
tal inappetence fbr proper food, but it 
will even excite nausea and vomithig. 
In the beginning of tiie disease the 
uriue is pale and afterwards turbid ; 
the face becomes pale, and tbiefi -as** 
sumes a greenish colour'; sOmetiiOes it 
is livid or yellow ; the eyes are siriik 
and have a livid circle round them : 
the lips lose their fine red colour ; the 
pulse is quick, weak, and low, though 
the heat is little short of a fever, bua 
the veins are scarcely filled ; the feet 
are frequently cold, swell at^ night, and 
the whole body seems covered with a 
soft swelling ; the breathing is difficult; 
Qor is the mii^ free from gffisetion as 
well as the body : it becomes iititatml 
by the slightest dnises; and sometimes 
the patient loves solitude» and becomes 
sad and thou^tful. TbOre isii retcotioo 
of the menses throug Imt the disorder ; 
and at last, if the' patient be ' not re* 
lieved, the bad symptoms increasing, 
dropsy, atrophy, and death succeed. 

Chlorosis arises often from the same 
causes which bring on dyspepsia, and 
hypochondriasis; bntit very fVeqnenb- 
ly also arises ftom lovb^ and'other psi* 
sions ; or at least, is 'Considerably in- 
crease by them. Although it does not 
generally prove fatal, a certain cure 
*cannot be obtained without the appear- 
ance of the meases. 

The remedies forit most be, in gene- 
ral, the-saineas in dyspepsia, and hypo- 
chondriasis; only in chlorosis, stfoui^r 
purgatives may be made use of. Aloetics 
are especially useful. And it has not 
without reason been conclude, that 
in females whose af^tions aieTstrong- 
ly attached to a beloved object, mai^ 
riage promises the most effectual cure. 
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The bowels ought, by all means, to be 
kept regularly open, or somewhat lax. 

Bathing may he also sometimes ser- 
viceable in this complaint : but surely 
cold-bathing, as recommended by some 
medical men, does not promise u curs. 
We advise the warm, or tepid bath, as 
far preferable. 

The compound pUfs of iron may be 
taken with advantage ; see that article. 
And slight- doses of calomel may be oc- 
casionally given with the alortic purga- 
tives. 

Attention to food and drink in this 
complaint is of the greatest importance. 
What is said under the articles Atr- 
muT, ArpsTlTE, and DysPEFstA, 
sliould be cRiefully attended to. Ex* 
ercisie on horseback, if the patient can 
bear it, is of the first importance ; and 
clear country 'air, ' cheerftil company, 
and other agreeable stimulants, shoohl 
be, in the kindest way, admiimtered. 
All sedentary occupations, and lo/ig 
Gontmuatice in one position, are highly 
improfier, and must' be avoided. 

Chiok^amp. See Carbonic Aciik 

CHOCOLATE, a well-kitown kind 
of cake prepared principally of the 
nuts of the cacao-tree. See Cacao. 

* CHOICE, in morals, that faculty of 
the undersfiinding by which, when ob- 
jects are presented to it, one is selected 
from the rest, as most worthy;^ or most 
desirable to be followed or obtoihedi; 
and is followed or obtained accordingly; 
This power of choosing has beeit often 
confounded with the term a 

term which has been prodiACfive* of an 
infinity of disputes, to veiy lUfle put- 
pose. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. This dis- 
ease shows itself exeessivO vomiting 
and purging of bilious matter, with vio- 
lent parrt, inflation, and dis^fion of 
the telly: Sometimet the patientf fhll 
into universal convulsions ; and some- 
times they are affected with violent 
spasms in particular parts of the body. 
Thera is a great thirst, a small and uii^ 
equal pulse, cold sweats, fainting, col^ 
ness of the extremities, and hiccUugh; 
and di^th frequently lensnes in tkeiity* 
four hours. 
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Thobe wlio have liven rendered areek* 
or irritable^ by a hot, or loog-coutinued 
eagnixier^ or by living in a warm cli- 
mate* or in putrid vapour, are peculiar- 
ly liable to thia diiieufie. 

It i« produced' by cold, by putrid 
vapour, or arises as a partial evacuation 
in fever or Iroin purging, if it has con- 
tinued long, or happened in a habit 
predisposed ; or it b^iiia 'with phleg- 
monous inflammation of the iiitntiiies. 

In this disease, as much bile is in the 
aliiuciitiiry canal, particularly the ato- 
mach^ the first object is tu counteract iia 
influence, and to - promote an easy-'>dHH 
cliargeof.it. . It. will bertiMrefoie, ne- 
ctary to giv4};.the patient a large 
quantity of warm watjer» or very weak 
broth, in order to the stomach, 

and also to inject the same by way of 
clyster, till the pains begin to abate a 
little» . 4fter this,.a large dose of opium 
is to be given in some convenieiit ve- 
hicle, and repeated as there is occasion. 
But if tbp. vomiting and purging have 
contijsued /pr It long time l^^reany 
rptn^iesrheve been given, uinoedinte 
receurse hM. to iOpiiniH or 

rather, lau^nujoa, because the patient 
will be too moch exhausted, to beavaoy 
further- evacuiLtioiis. Sometimes, tlie 
propensity to vomit is so stroDg that 
nothing, will be retained, and the lau- 
danum. itself thrown u pa s soon as awal- 
loir^XU t,bi8 slioyld be the case, a 
strong decoction of oat-bread, toasted 
as brown as coffee, has been recommend- 
ed. An , infusion of mint leaves, or good 
simple mint* water, isvelso said to be 
very eflicacions in the same cases But, 
however^ owe believe, that a tea^^pful 
of isifrow beef-taa taken xM occasion* 
ally,, will be ibuud superior to 8^14 theoe 
aad.cvea.#hould the first 
tapr^vtipb^l be thrown up, tjbe like dose 
rppeatediu the course of a qu.av*, 
ter of ^ur, when it will mosteproba^ 
bly;;, remain f where, howevtJ^, .mflam- 
nigLtioij^^ ia present, beefrtea must npjL^ 
as, by jj, t||^ inflaqunaipfy syiapr 
toms Mfitl. ipereased. 

After tl^ viplenca.! of dbe disease is. 
overcome, the veget^le bitters, such as 
col umbo-root, a strong infusion of cha- 
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inomiltt flowers, icc^ may be given with; 
good effect ; and care must be taken to 
avoid every kind of flPtulefnt food : the 
intestines, if not naturally open,, must 
be kept rather so, by some gentle lax- 
atives, such as rhubarb, &i\ See Dl- 
aaHHC&A and Vomitino, 

CURISTIVIAS, a festival of the 
Christian church, ab^e^ved on the 25th 
of December, in memory of tlie ,oatr- 
vity of Jesus Christ. Christmas is also 
one of the divisions of»the year, usualty 
called quarter days, for the payment; 
of rept, 4tc*. 

Ckristophtr^ the tierb. flice Bstra- 

BERRUtf. . • 

CHROME, or Chromium, a tuetaf 
discovered by Vauquelin'm 1797 . Its 
colour resemblci that of iron, and its 
specific gravity is 5»9« It is brittle and 
difficult exf fusion. • - i 

When chrome is exposed to the ac* 
tiou of heat apd sir it conrbiues with 
oxygen, and* a ^grcca prolorids . is ob- 
tauakl. This oxide, easily dissolves in 
acids. 

Ckmnie^Aeitl is most easily pibenred 
by thedecompofitioii of oative Chromate 
Lead* . It oiay alsQ‘;be procured from 
native Chromate of Iroiu 
CHROUS, YELLOW, or Chn- 
mate of Lead, lias been lately brought^ 
into 0!«e in this coufitry«' It was first 
found in its natural state in Siberia, 
biit,.ou account of its scarcity and high 
price, its use ^ was conffned to poithdt 
paintets* ^ But it is now produced ar- 
tificiany by Dr. Boliman of Chelsea, 
and has been introduedH with great 
success among coach-painters and house- 
painters throughout tlie kingdom Be- 
sides the extreme richness and beauty of 
its colour, this pigtiu iit iasgid to possess 
so much body, that one pound of it will- 
gnas far as four pen nda of patent yellow. 
It is so fine that it requires no lahorioiia^ 
gnndiagf but will Spread readily under 
the bsiish, and may be laid on wfth.sim 
nish^ it is not. poisonous, like kmg'O 
ycUpw will stand better than> mds^ 
gfthe oil^r pigmenta in uae,raulph.ti<^ 
retted hydrp^D gas only iai|wsriiig its 
beaiity ; . against which it may be pro^ 
tect^ by varnish. It makes also a 
X 2 
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beautiful green with Prussian blue. 
Care should be taken tp obtain the pig- 
ment pure, as it is apt to be adulterated 
with white lead, or patent yellow. 

CHRONIC DISEASES are those 
which are of long continuance, and 
mostly without fever. The term eArofiic 
is usra in opposition to acute* See 
Asthma, Appetite bad, Dyspepsia, 
Hypochondriasis, &c. &c. 

CHRONOLOGY is that science 
which treats of tipie, consisting not only 
of the proper measurement of time, and 
the adjustment of its several divisions, 
but also of fixing the dates of the va- 
ribus events recorded in histoiyt and 
arranging them according to the several 
divisions of time, in the order in which 
they happened. No person ought to 
be ignorant of the leading events in 
chronology : for the general reader we 
give the following, as the greater epochs 
in the chronology of history. 

B^ore Christ. 

4004 Creation of the world. 

^48 The deluge. 

SOOO The birth of Abraham. 

1728 Joseph sold into Egypt. 

1689 The death of Jacob. 

1571 The birth of Moses. 

1451 The Isradites under Joshua pass 
' the river Jordan. 

1263 The Argonautic expedition un- 
dertaken. 

1184 Troy taken. 

1095 Saul anointed King over the Is- 
raelites. 

1070 Athens governed by archons. 

1048 Jerusalem taken by David. 

1044 The migration of the Ipnic colo- 
nies from Greece. 

1004 Solomon’s dedication of the tern- 
pie. 

926 The birth of Lycurgus. 

907 Homer suppo^ to have flou- 

Yi^ed. 

8 1 4 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 
757 , Isaiah prophesied above 60 years. 
753 The^iiaof Ibebuildingof Rome. 
721 Samaria taken; The mrsi eclipse 
df the moon upon record. 

677 The cpmbat of the Horatii and 
^Curiatii. 

C58 Byzantium built. 
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C27 Jeremiah prophesies. 

623 Draco establishes liis laws at 
Athens. 

605 The beginning of the captivity.,: 

593 Ezekiel prophesies. 

587 Jerusalem taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

558 Daniel prophesies. 

559 Pythagoras flourishes. 

536 Cyrus issues an edict for the re- 
turn of the Jews. 

525 Cambyses conquers Egypt. 

520 Coiifusius flourishes. 

515 The tern pie at Jerusalem finished. 

509 The consular government begins 
at Rome. 

490 The battle of Marathon. 

451 The laws of the twelve tables 
compiled. 

445 Herodotus reads his history at 
Athens. 

431 About this time the history of the 
Old Testament finishes. . 

401 The retreat of the 10,000 Greeks 
under Zenophon. The 30 ty- 
rants expelled from Athens by 
Thrasybulus. 

390 Plato made his first voyage into 
Sicily. 

336 Philip, king of Macedon, killed 
by Pausanias. 

327 Alexander’s expedition into India. 

323 The death of Alexander. 

322 Demosthenes put to detitb by 
Anti pater. 

284 The septuagint translation of the 
Old Testament thought to have 
been made. 

260 The Carthaginians defeated at 
tea the Romans. 

224 The Uolossus of Rhodes thrown 
.,/dowii by ail earthquake. 

218 The second funic war begins- 
Hannibal passes the Alps. 

190 The first Roman army enters Asig./ 

170 Paper invented in China. 

167 The first librai^ erected at^.Rum?^ 

146 Carthage destroyed by Publius 
Scipio. 

187 Ptolemy Physcon began a, new 
restoration of learning gt Alex- 
andria. 

116 Cleopatra assumes the govern- 
ment of Egypt. 
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07 Cicero born. 

00 The birth of Julius Csesar. 

65 Coesar's first expedition against 
Britain. 

44 Ceesar assassinated. 

40 Jerusalem occupied by Antigenus* 

31 The battle of Actitim. Marc An* 
tony and Cleopatra defeated. 

8 Augustus corrects the calendar* 

4 The birth of Jesus Christ: four 
years before the common era. 
i'hjistian JEra. 

/hr ChrisU 

1 4 Augustus dies at Nola. 

)i(y St. John the Baptist enters on 
his ministry. 

33 I'he crucifikion of Jesus Christ. 

3(i St. Paul converted^ 

37 The death of Tiberius* 

3.; M. Matthew writes his gospel. 

4 St. Mark wrote his gospeL • * 

>1 Caractacus carried in chains to 
Rome. 

~ l ''Phe death of Claudius. 

/>;! Nero puts his mother to death. 

O'i St. Paul sent in bonds to Rome* 
04 The first persecution against the 
Christians. 

67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to 
death. 

70 Titus destroys Jerusalem. 
i02 Pliny, the younger, sends Trajan 
his celebrated account of the 
Christians. 

13<> Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem. 

135 Conclusion of the Jewish war, when 
the Jews were all banish^ Ju- 
dea. 

146 The worship of Serapis introduced 
at Rome. 

15^2 A great pestilence in the Rmnan 
empire. 

i6(j Zeriobia takes pomssion of Egypt. 
J86 The Roman empire attacked oy 
the northern nations* 

303 The tenth persecution against the 
Christians. 

3 to Constantine begins to favour the 
chriiitians. 

323 The first general council of Nice. 

3 40 The d€.*ath of Constantine the 
Great. 

36'4 The Roman empire divided into 
the eastern and western* 
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410 Rome taken and plundered by 
Alaric 

420 The kingdom of the Prencli begins 
upon tiie lower Rhine. 

426 The Romans leave Britain. 

449 The Saxons arrive in Britain. 

493 The kingdom of Italy passes from 
the Heruli to the Ostro-Goths. 

469 Clovis baptized^ and Christianity 
embraced in France. 

506 The Jewish talmud published. 

510 Paris made the capital of the 
French dominioijs. 

51 i Arthur defeats the Saxons in the. 
battle of Badon-hill. 

51^ Tlie computing of time by the 
Christian era introduced by Di- 
onysius. 

529 The code of Justinian published. 

533 The digest of Justinian published. 

557 The manufacture of silk introduced 

from India into Europe. 

558 A terrible plague all over Europe, 

Asia, jsna Africa, which contU. 
nued nearly fifty yearsr 

697 Augustin, the monk, arrives in 
England. 

606 The power of the pope begins. 

622 The Hegira of Mahomet begins. 

<)37 Jerusalem taken by the Saracens. 

640 Alexandria taken by the Saracens^ 
and the great library there burnt, 

709 Ina, king of Wessex, publishes 
his laws* 

748 The computing of years from the 
birth of Christ began to be used 
ill histories about this time. 

800 The emperors of the West, or of 
Germany begin. 

828 The heptarchy of Bijgland united 
under Egbert, whooecame the 
first English monarch. 

867 The Danes conquer Northumber- 
land. 

872 Alfred defeated the Panes. 

878 Alfredconcealshimself in Athelney. 

886 The university of Oxford said to 
have been founded. 

941 Arithmetic brought into Europe. 

987 The third race of the French kings 
begins Under Flugh Capet. 

1013 The Danes, under Swcqo, get 
posiession of England. c 
1057 Malcolm 111. kills Macbeth. 
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1065 Jertlsaletn taken by the Turks 

from the Saracens. 

1066 The conquest of England under 

William^ Duke of Normandy. 

1060 The domesday book, or survey 
compiled. 

IQ96 The 6rst crusade to the Holy 
Laud. 

1110 Learning revived at the Univer* 
sity of Cambridge. 

1116 First Parliament of Lords and 
Cortimons. 

1140 KingStepken defeated, and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Lin- 
coln. 

1 154 The party names of Guelfs and 
Gibbelines begin. 

1 172 Henry 11. takes possession of Ire- 
land. 

1215 Magna Charta signed by King 
John. 

1273 The empire of the present Aus- 
trian family begins, 

1283 Wales conquer^ by Edward I. 

1293 The regular succession of the 
English Parliaments begins. 

1302 Mari ner*s compass invented. 

1307 The beginning of the Swiss can- 
tons. 

1330 Gunpowder first discovered. 

1349 The order of the garter instituted. 

1352 The Turks enter Europe. 

1381 Wat Tyler’s insurrection. 

1414 The council of Constance. 

] 440 The art of printing discovered. 

>492 America discovered by Colon, or 
Columbus, a Genoese. 

1497 Vasco de C^ma, a Portuguese, 
first sailed round the Cape of 
Good Hope to the East Indies. 

1519 The reformation begun by Lu- 
ther. 

1534 The reformation takes place in 
England. 

1572 The massacre of Paris. 

1582 Pope Gregory introduces the new 
style. 

1.587 Mary, Queen of Scots, beheaded. 

1.588 The destruction of the Spanish 

Armada. 

1603 Union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland in the person of 
James f. 

.l603 Tlie invention of the telescope. 
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1619 Harvey discovers the circulation 

of the blood. 

1620 Copper money first intiodured 

into England. 

1649 King Charles 1. beheaded. 

1660 The restoration of Charles IL > 
1662 The Royal Society established. 
1666 The great fire of London. . 

1680 A great comet appeared. 

1683 Lord Russel beheaded. 

1685 The Duke of Monmouth behead- 
ed for rebellion. 

1668 The revolution in England : the. 
accession of William and Mary 
to the throne. 

1707 The union of the Parliaments of 
England and Scotland. 

1720 The South Sea scheme begins. 
1752 The new style introduced into 
Great Britain. 

1760 George IL died, and was sur<<> 
ceeckd by his grandson George 

1775 The American war begun. 

1781 Herschell discovered a new planet. 
1783 Preliminaries of a general peace 
signed : America declared inde- 
pendent. 

1789 The revolution in France begins. 

1792 France declared a repnblir. 

1793 Louis XVI. beheaded. 

1799 Buonaparte made first consul nf 
France. 

1801 Union of the Parliaments of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 

1802 A general pesTce in Europe. 

1803 Warbetween England and France. 

France formed into an empire. 
Buonaparte crowned emfieror. 
180u Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fok died. 

1812 The Prince of IVales ussumed 
full powers as Regent. 

1814 Sevjere frost, fair on the Thames. 

Buonaparte abdicated : l.otris 
XVIll. ascends the throne of 
France. A general peure. 

1815 Buonaparte returned to France 

and seized again the government. 
The Battle of Waterloo, Buo- 
naparte exiled to St. Helena. 

1817 The Princess Chailotte of Wales 

died. 

1818 Queen Charlotte died. 

1 8 19 Riot at ManchesU r. 
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1820 Ills Majesty Kin^ George III. 
died ; Miceeededliy his son, for 
many years Prince Regent, now 
his Majesty George IV. 

CHRYSALIS, or Aurelia, in na- 
tural history a state of rest, and seem- 
ing inseifsibilily* which butterflies, 
moths, and several other kinds of in- 
sects pass through before they arrive at 
their winged, or most perfect state. 
The fignie of the chrysalis generally 
approaches to that of a cone ; or at 
least, the hinder part of it is in this 
slmpe, and the creature while in this 
state, seems to have neither legs nor 
wings ; nor has it any power of walk- 
ing ; it takes na nourishment ; its pos- 
terior part is all that seems animated, 
this having a power of giving itself 
some motions. The external covering 
of the chrysalis is usually smooth and 
glossy ; a few have hairs ; and others 
are rough, and as if it were shagreened 
all over. See Butterfly and Cater- 
pillar. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, or Ox-eye 
daisy. A genus of plants containing 
twenty-six species, chiefly ■ European, 
though a few are natives of the Cape, 
and the East Indies, Of these some 
have white some yellow, ond soBie 
doubtful. The taroniiM, a native of 
the Cape, with three cleft downy leaves^ 
is a shrubby plant, as is also the pm* 
naiifidum^ of Madeira, The rest are 
all nerbacedus. Many of the species 
of chrysanthemums are annual plants 
with yellow flowers, and are cultivated 
in our gardens for ornament. They 
are obtained from seeds, and are easily 
propagated, if sown in a hot-bed, or 
even a warm border in the spring, and 
afteiwards transplanted where they are 
to remain. 

Those indigenous to our own coun- 
try, are the ieucanthemam^ found in 
our pastures, and often denominated 
hel/is major t or great Ox-eye daisy ; 
and the segetvm found in our corn 
fic'da, neither of which are of any im- 
portance. 

Chub. See Carp. 

CHURN, a vessel in which butter 
bv lone: and constant agitation, is sepa- 
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rated from the serous part of milk. See 
Butter. 

CHYLE, the tiiilk-.like liquor ob- 
served some hours after eating in the 
lacteal vessels of the mesentery, and in 
the thoracic duct. It is separated by 
digestion from the chyme.' 

The chief use of the chyle, is to 
supply the matter fiom which the blood 
and other fluids of the body are pre- 
pared ; from which fluids the solid parts 
are formed. Hence the importance of 
proper food and drink for the produc- 
tion of this important fluid in the ani- 
mal economy. The chyle secreted in 
the breasts of the female, of the human 
species, under the name of milk, forms 
the most excellent nutriment of all ali- 
ments for new-born infants. See Chyme, 
Thoracic duct, and Digestion. 

CHYME, the ingested mas** of food, 
forming a homogeneous pap-1 ike sub- 
stance, and after continuing some time 
in the stomach, passes into the duode- 
num ; and from which the chyle is pre- 
pared in the small intestines, by the 
admixture of the bile, &c. 

CICATRIX, a scar ; the mark left 
after a wound is healed. 

CICELY, Chervil, ovSeandixt a 
genus of plants containing ten species, 
scattered over the globe. Three indi- 
genous to our own hedges and corn- 
fields. The following are most worthy 
of iiotiGe : the odoraia, or Sweet cicely, 
found wild in our hedges ; the pecient 
Venus's comb, or Shepherd's needle, 
a corn-field flower of our own country ; 
and the cerpoHum% or Garden chervil, 
wiih white flowers ; a native of the Le- 
vant. It is used as a culinary plant in 
wiiiter^nd spring. 

Cieuta. See IIriiloce. 

CIDER, or Cyder, the juice of ap- 
ples expressed, and afterwards allowed 
to ferment, so as to become a vinous 
liquor, in which state it is more or less 
acid and intoxicating. 

In order to make good cider, it is es- 
sential that the fruit should be of the 
proper kind, and also that it should be 
perfectly ripe. The apples which ripen 
early, that is, before the middle of Se|)- 
terober, do not often make good ride • 
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Those which ripetl after that period, 
and before the middle of November} eti 
the trees, wilt be found generally to 
ihake good cider ; and those Which ripen 
uHerwards, provided they are kept till 
they are ripe, will not, perhaps, be found 
inferior. In order to know when the 
apples on a tree are ripe, it is only ne- 
cessary to shake it moderately, and if 
the apples fall in tolerable profusion, 
we may be assured that they have ob- 
tained all the succour from the tree 
which they are Capable of receiving, 
mnd the whole may be then shaken 
down, although It is a more common 
practice to let themfall gradually off the 
trees, and to pick them up every day : 
this practice is, upon the whole, the best, 
for many reasons. It frequently hap- 
pens, with some kind of apples, not- 
ivithstandiiig they fall off the tree, that 
they require to be kept for some time 
afterwards, in order to acquire that 
mellow ripeness necessary for making 
the best cider ; and all kinds of apples 
should be kept as long as they can in 
general be, without decaying, in order, 
not only that they may allbecomeequally 
ripe, but that they may part with a con- 
siderable portion of the water which they 
contain, and which they will not fail to 
do, provided they are kept in a dry airy 
place, covered from the immediate con- 
tact of the weather. Placing them in 
large heaps in the open air, is not so 
welt, and causing them to sweat, as it 
is termed, to benefit them, is an entire 
ihistuke. 

The kinds of apples which make good 
cider are various: many persons who 
rhake the best cider, do not separate the 
different kinds, but mix them altoge- 
ther, others scrupulously keep them 
Of one thing we may be assured, 
that the acid taste of apples is by no 
a criterion of their powers for 
thiikihg good cider : and it not unfre- 
queutly happens that a bitter and ill- 
tristi^d, nsii]^ kven sometimes a sout ap- 
‘}l1e; wilt make better cider than one 
is sweet, and of a pleasant taste. 
llaVni;;' been practically concerned in 
'taking cider, we are enabled to speak 
with precibioii on this head» The 
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weight of the cider immediately after 
it is expressed, is however an excellent 
criterion of its probable future strength : 
hence we may be quite sure, that no 
cider, a wine pint of which when ex- 
press^ from the apple, does not weigh 
seventeen ounces avoirdupois, or more, 
can be strong cider ; nor is it probable 
that it will keep over the first summer 
after it is made. Generally speaking, 
good cider will weigh, when recently 
expressed, from seventeen ounces and a 
garter, to seventeen ounces and a half. 
The heavier it is, the better it must be, 
as its weight is U sure indication of the 
quantity of saccbariiie matter whicji it 
contains, and which in the fermentation 
is of course converted into alcohol. 

The fruit bong thus matured, every 
utensil, such as the mill, press, tubs, 
casks, and pails, should be properly 
cleaned, and made ready by soaking^ 
and washing for their various uses. 

Several methods are practised for 
convertingapples into pommage, orpum- 
mace ; but the two most in use are a 
bruising-stone, with a circular trough, 
and the apple mill. The best internal 
construction of a mill, seems to be that 
which has two pairs of rollers, (many 
mills have only one pair,) the uppei pair 
beingstuck with coggsand dags, and the 
under pair being of very hard wood, 
turned smooth, and worked with coggs 
only. The upper rollers grinding the 
apples to a coarse pulp or pommage, 
and the under onessqueezing it to a very 
fine pulp. The apples being, by either 
of the foregoing methods, properly 
bruised, the pommage is carried to the 
press, and a square heap, or cheese as 
it is celled, ts made thereof by alternate 
layers of it, and clean wheat straw. Or 
else by putting the ppmmage into hair 
bags, or liair cloths made for the pur- 
pose. If straw be used, it is of import- 
ance that it should be sweet, and per- 
fectly free from fustioess. The cheeso 
after standing for some time, is to be 
jfressed down gradually, and at length 
•the greatest possible pressure is appl^^J, 
rill ^1 the juice is pressed out. The 
juice is then to be strained through a 
sieve, and put at once into the cask des- . 
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tilled to receive it. The cask nhould 
be full, or within an inch or two^ in or- 
der that when the fermentation takes 
place, the feculent matter floating at the 
lop may flow oat at the bung^hole. As 
soon as the fermentation is sufficiently 
completed to permit a bung in the hole, 
it should be put in at first slightly, and 
after a few weeks more tight, nor ghouid 
the liijuor be at all disturbed^ till it is 
u anted to be drunk: for if these di- 
rections be followed, and the fruit ripe 
and good, the bestciderwill be obtained 
by this very simple process. 

A variety of forms have been made 
public, for making or improving this 
simple beverage ; and, indeed, almost 
every farmer in the cider counties has 
his own particular method ; but as 
almost all of them have been adopted 
on erroneous principles, it is no wonder 
that when attempted to be practised by 
others, they should so often fail. It can 
not be too strongly impressed upon the 
cider maker, that the very nature of 
the expressed juice of the apples in- 
duces it, when at rest, and in almost 
every temperature above the freezing 
point, to go into the vinousfermentation, 
and therefore to expect to have at once 
a strong and a sweet liquor is impos- 
sible : the sugar becoming decomposed 
during the fermentation mrms alcohol ; 
and if an attempt be made to prevent 
such decomposition by racking, or other 
art, the moment the temperature is in- 
creased, the fermentatiop again com- 
mences. The sweet ciders met with in 
London, and other cities, ore of this de- 
scription : but most of these are no more 
like the genuine cider of the cider coun- 
ties, than' raisin wine made 'in England 
is like Madeira. 

We may just mehtion that, from ex- 
periments wbith we have made, any ad- 
dition of Sugar to good cider, immedi- 
ately on its being firessed, does not im- 
prove thetasteof the liquor; it certainly 
improves its strength; we think, how-, 
ever, that an addition of four ounces or 
more of sugar, to every gallon of poor 
cider, that is one which weighs less chan 
seventeen ounces to the pint, will be of 
advantage to it, provided it be mixed 
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with U at the time it is made^ not 
afterwacds. 

Cider is said by some persons not to 
be so nutriciousas malt liquor, and per- 
haps it is not : we think, nowever, that 
for labouring men, and for a summer 
beverage, it is far superior to any kind 
of malt liquor whatever; its acid is ma- 
nifestly advantageous in tbe quenching 
of thirst. We have seen, aisjo, ., very 
good effects from moderate doses of 
good cider in the secondary fever, and 
debility after the measles in children. 

CINCHONA, the botanical name 
DOW applied to the different species of 
Pbruviak Bark, which see. 

ClNNABAR,acomposition of quick- 
silver and sulphur, principally qsed in 
painting. Cinnabar is found in the 
shops of two kinds, uafine ana/aciitious. 
Native cinnabar is not so good a colour 
as the factitious. They are both $ul- 
PHURETs of Quicksilver, and by 
which name tliey ought to be culled. 
The factitious cinuab^,finely levigaud, 
forms the Vermilion of the shops. 
See that article# and aUo Quicksilver. 

Cinnabar is found in the state of ore 
in almost all mercurial mines, some- 
timeH ill veins, sometimes disseminated, 
sometimes in grains, and sometims cry- 
stallized. It is a heavy mineral, vary- 
ing in specific gravity from 5,419, to 
10,285 ; brittle, and of a deep red colour 
wlieu it is in tbe lump. It is easily sub- 
limed without decomposition; in the 
humid way it is scarcely possible to 
decompose it but by the aid of fire ; it 
yields its sulphur to the fixed alkalies, 
lime, other earths, And several of tbe 
metals ; of these iron is the most con- 
venient, affording the means of readily 
pfocttriog the mercury in estate of pu- 
rity, while the sulphur combines with 
the iron. 

CINNAMON. For a particular ac- 
count of this spice, and the tree which 
produces it, see Bay. 

CINQUEFOIL, or Po#en/i7/a,, cal- 
led also sometimes wild Tansey, ^and 
Silver-weed ; a genus of plants contain- 
ing forty-one species ; a few Aiqerican, 
^ rest European plants. The princi- 
pal are the following : 
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The ftuticosa^ or Shrubby ciilqu^* 
foil, with an erect stem, three or four 
high, and flowers of a bright yellow 
or golden colour ; highly ornamental. 
A native of Oeland, England, and Si- 
beria. It flowers with us in June and 
July, and, like the plane-trees, has the 
extraordinary property of exfoliating its 
cuticle every year. 

The FrugorioideSy or Strawberry- 
leaved cinquefoil, a native of Siberia. 
The Recta, or Upright cinquefoil; a 
native Of the South of Europe. The 
Menspeliemis, Montpelier cinquefoil ; 
a native of Montpelier. The Grandi^ 
flora, Great flowered cinquefoil ; a na- 
tive of Switzerland and Siberia. 

' The first sort may be propagated by 
tuckers, layers, and cuttings ; all the 
rest succeed best by parting the roots, 
or sowing the seeds. 

- Cinquefoil Marsh, See MXrsh Ci n- 

QUCflOIL. 

Circulation of the blood. See Ana- 
tomy*, Hbart, Lungs, Ac. 

CIRCUMSTANCES, in morals, 
•the whole circle of surrounding causes 
4Nhich form the human character. It is 
’tiot till lately that circa instances have 
'been considered, or admitted as being 
ofsueh great importance in morals and 
the social well being of man ; but it is 
tibw beginning to be perceived, that the 
Vfriffd of mail may be moulded in in- 
iitlmemble ways by education ; and that, 
^although the natural capacity is im- 
portant, the acquired capacity is yet 
asore so ; that, in short, men become 
virtuous or vicious according to the 
siveomstances which surround them; 
and that, consequently, under good and 
mUMregttlated governments, the causes 
bf erittie, vice, and misery, being re- 
moved, crime, vice, and misery mutt 
cease : a truth, at once both great and 
consolatory. 

• * CISTERNS, are vessels employed 
for the reception of rain or other water, 
either under or above ground, for do- 
mestic or other purposes. 

.. Cisterns, of whatever material enm- 
pcsed, but more especially if of lead, 
ou|^ to be cleaned rery often, not on- 
ly from the dirt deposited by the water, 
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bill also from any noxious mutter pro- 
duced by the oxidation of the lead, 
which is more or less constantly going on 
on the surface of that metal, ana against 
the noxious effects of which cleanliness is 
one of the best preventives. See Water. 

CIST US, or Rock rose, a genus 
of plants containing seventy-eight spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of Spain and the 
Mediterranean coasts. 

The CreticuSy so called fre in its fre- 
quency in the isle of Crete, produces 
from its leaves the Gum Ladanum of 
the shops. 

This genus, throughout almost the 
whole of its species, affords elegant or- 
naments to our gardens, as well in re- 
gard to their foliage, which is for tlie 
most part evergreen, and beautifully 
variegated in shades, as the flowers, 
which are chiefly white, purple, and 
yellow. These flowers last only a sin- 
gle day, but there is a perpetual suc- 
cession of new ones from the same plant 
for six weeks cr two months. The 
greater part of them may be propagated 
either from seeds or cuttings, and thrive 
best on a dry soil. The Helianthe^ 
mum, or dwarf Cistus, is the species 
most frequently met with in our gar- 
dens ; it requires no other care ttian 
to he kept clear from weeds. 

CITRATES,^ salts formed the 
union of the citric acid with different 
bases. See Lemon Juice, and the next 
article. 

CITRIC ACID, or Acid op Le- 
mons, so culled, because it is obtaioed 
in grer^er abundance from the juice of 
that fruit, than from any other sub- 
stance. It roiqr, however, be procured 
from oranges, and many other fruits. 
When pure this" acid is in colourless, 
alom-shapi^ cry^ls, either pyramidal 
or rtiomboidal : its taste is ao intensely 
sour, as even to be painful, but when 
diluted it is exceedingly pleasant. It 
acts upon iron, zinc, tin, lead, and 
various other metals. 

Citric acid is obtained from lemon- 
juice thus: boil the expressed juice for 
a few minutes, and when eoici strain it 
through fine linen ; then add powdered 
chalk as long as it produces eflervcs- 
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cenre ; heat the mixtuie, and strain as 
before; a quantity of ritrate of lime 
remains upon the strainer. a*hich having 
been washed with cold water, is to be 
put into a mixture of sulphuric acid, 
with twenty parts of water : the pro- 
portion of the acid may be about 
equal to that of the chalk employed. 
In the course of twenty-four hours the 
citrate of lime will be decomposed, and 
sulphate of lime will be formed, which 
is to be separated by filtration. The 
filtered liquor, by careful evaporation, 
furnishes crystallized citiic acid. The 
preparation of this acid is carried oii by 
a few manufacturers in the large way. 
In different states of purity it is em- 
ployed by the calico printers, and used 
for domestic consumption. A gallon 
of lemon juice yields about eight ounces 
of the crystallized aci^. 

Lemon juice is partially clarified in 
order to preserve it in various ways. 
But the best way is to evaporate it con- 
siderably by a gentle beat, after it has 
been partially clarified by rest. It will 
then keep in bottles for many years 
without alteration. Care must taken 
to use no metallic vessels in tltese opera- 
tions. See Ls:mon Juice. , 

ClT,RONj or Ci/rvi, the citron, 
orange, and igiqou-tree. A genus, con- 
taining six Species, nil natives of Asia. 

, The Angulata^ with small glutinous 
fruit, angular. 

Tiie Japonica, fruit the size of a 
cherry. 

Tiie Decumana, or Shaddock ; fruit 
small. 

The Trf/oliaia, a thorny shrub, with 
fruit resembling a nudlar. 

The MedicUf Citrou-tree,The Lemon- 
tree ia hut a variety of this species; 
(here are also several, other varieties. 
See Lemon and Lime. 

The Aurantiumf or Orange-tree, the 
chief varieties of which are : 

The Seville orange, the hardiest and 
most beautiful of the entire species. 
Even in pur country it grows strong 
and easily, and produces excellent fruit 
when properly managed ; fhiit sour. 

The China orange ; the leaves of this 
variety are less, and the tree smsllEr 
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than the former Print sinontii, thin* 
riuded, and sweet. 

Forbidden fruit; in apprarauce. of 
tlie tree resembles the last ; but the ripe 
fruit is Urger and oblong. 

The Horned orange. 

The Hermaphrodite urnnge, with 
fruit intermixing the appe arance of tlie 
Medica, and the Auranfinm. 

The Dwarf, or Nutmeg orange, with 
a long stem, and small bushy head, 
growing out two or three feet high, 
with very small fruit. See Ohangk. 

The seeds from rotten lemons, or ci- 
trons, are generally preferred for raisiiig 
stocks for budding, whether for oranges 
or lemons. But a better way, is to pur- 
chase such trees as are brought from 
Italy every year. These are as large 
when we receive them, as those of our 
own produce would be in ten or twenty 
years' growth ; and though they have 
but small heads, they will be brought 
to have very good ones in three years, 
and to produce very fine fruit. Of auch 
trees, those which have two buds in the 
stock, are preferable to tliose which 
have only one ; the straightness of the 
stem, freshness of the branches, and 
plumpness of the bark, are greatly tq be 
regarded. Such being purchased, eaeh 
tree is to be set in a tub of watery wHh 
its head aiid half its trunk above -the 
surface ; they are to remain in the water 
three da> s, then to be taken out, the 
roots picked and brushed clean, the tops 
of the branches cut off, and then to be 
planted singly in puts, just large enough 
to contain their roots, in a mixture of 
fresh earth and rotten cow-duiig. These 
are to be placed in a moderately hot 
taniicr^s bark bed, and some pot sherds 
must be alway^s put at the bottom of 
the pots, to keep their holes from being 
stopped, to give a free passage to the 
water. They most be moderalely 
tered at proper limes, and by the month 
of June they will slioot out' pretty long 
shoots, which must be stopped in, older 
to produce the lateral brandies^ 'They 
must be now hardened by degreet^ ^atid 
in the middle of July brought iqtoAhe 
Opea air in a warm situation, deleaded 
from winds, and the too great In at of 
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theson* Id September they must be 
removed into the green^house, and wa- 
tered* gently during the winter* The 
nextSTrmnier the branches must be stop- 
ped from growing to tlieir length, in 
order to furnish a good head ; and they 
must be frequently watered. After this 
they will require no further inaimge* 
ment than to be new potted eveiy year; 
which should be done in April, and the 
mixture of cow-dung and fresh earth 
prepared for it a year before hand. The 
roots should be soaked a quarter of an 
hour in water, and afterwards scrubbed 
vary clean before they are put into the 
new pots. 

If old orange-trees have bad heads, 
they should be almost entirely cut off, 
and then proceeded with in the same 
manner as trees brought from Italy. 

All' orange-trees require frequent, 
but not larTO waterings. There must 
always be a bole for the water to run off 
at the bottom of the pot or tub. They 
must have as much fresli air in winter 
as the season will allow ; and they 
should notbe placed too near each other 
in the green-house. In the summer 
they should be placed where they may 
have the morning and evening sun, 
without too much wind ; and they should 
not be housed till October. 

' dves* See Garlic. 

Civet. See Viverra. 

'^CLARET, a name which the French 
give to such of their red wines as are not 
of S’ deep or high colour. According to 
Mfii Bramde, the average quantity of 
aidohbhin claret, is 15.10 parts in one 
btiDchred4 * 

'CLARIFICATION, the process of 
cleariag or fining any fluid from all 
hetcVogenfcOQs matter, or feculence. It is 
l^erfomied either by heat, or by the ad- 
sktion of some substance, which will 
ifoite with, and precipitate, or raise to 
thwsurhire, the matter which makes the 
lUptor turbid. • 

The substaocei usually employed are 
the white' Of eggs, blood, and isinglass : 
thei two lint are gwerally used for such 
Kqoora'asUie clariAed while hoi; the 
lasOfor sueb es are htacified' in the eold# 
such as wines, Ac. The whites of eggs 
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arc beaten up into a froth, and mixed 
with the liquor, when they unite with 
the impure matters which float in it ; 
and on becomiqg hard bv the heat, they 
carry them up to the surface in'theforin 
of scum, not disboluble in the liquid. 
Blood operates in the same manner ; it 
is used in the refining of sugar, and in 
purifying the brine from vbich salt is 
made. Great quantities of isinglass are 
used in clarifying turbid wines ; some 
throw into the cask an entire piece, 
which dissolves hy degrees, and forms a 
skuen upon the surface, which at length 
subsiding, curries down with it the fecu- 
lent matter floating, in the wine ; others 
dissolve the isinglass previously, and 
diffuse it through the liquor, by stirring 
or rolling the cask. For the clearing 
malt liquor, particularly beer, there are 
several methods ; such as casting into 
it a quantity of fixed nitre, Or whites of 
eggs made into balls, with a little flour 
and isinglass ; or by adding to it during 
the time of its fermentation a small por- 
tion of ardent spirit. See Beewino. 

Clary. See Sage. 

CLASSIFICATION, in a general 
sense, denotes the arrangement or assort- 
ment of various objects into several 
classes, denoted by appellatives, which 
are called genus^ specieSf variety^ 
Such arrangements are more or less ne- 
cessary in every art and science : and 
although the trouble of learning new 
names -is always great to the unin- 
structed, and to those who have been ac- 
customed to think in a certain way, 
yet th* fiacility with which the know- 
ledge of a science is conveyed by proper 
classification, is so obvious, that there 
can be no question of its utility, provi- 
ded such classification be correct and 
consistent with the nature and qualities 
of the things represented by it. 

CLA\^1&LE, pr Collar-bone, ip 
anatomy a bone shaped like the letter &*, 
situated obliquely upon the upper part 
of the chest, and connecting the shoul- 
devblade and thehumerusto the thorax. 

CLAY, or Argilla, a compact, 
beavy^ stiff, viscid, and ductile, pprth, 
when moist, and when mixed with 
does not readily subside. Naiuratlst* 
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hav^ divided this genus into thirty spc* 
cies, of which the fulbwiug are the chief. 

The Porcellana^ or Porcelain earth, 
or clay found in Cornwall, Japan, 
China, Saxony, and various parts of Eu- 
rope. It is principally used in the ma- 
nufacture of china ware. Contains 
alumineOO, silex 2Q, air and water 13. 

The Lkhomarga^ Lithomarge, or pot- 
ter’s clay of Thomson. Several varieties 
foiindiiivarious partsof the world; some- 
times compact, sometimes in powder of 
various colours. Alters its colour by 
fire, becomes very hard, and melts into a 
red porous mass. It is entirely miscible 
with water, and when duly moistened 
very ductile; highly useful iu china, 
and other potteries. 

The Leucargilla^ Pipe clay, potter’s 
clay, found very generally iu Europe. 
Colour varying from pure white to 
black, often variegated. Exposed to 
heat it becomes blackish ; by continued 
heat, it turns a pure white. It is used 
for tobacco pipes, and various vessels. 

The FuUonica^ or Fuller’s earth, 
found in Britain, Sweden, Saxony, and 
Portugal. Its colour brown, or grey, 
with generally a shade of green. Does 
not adhere to the tongue ; feels greasy. 
From the great avidity with vmicb it 
absorbs oil, it is much used by fullers 
to take grease and oil out of wool, and 
woollen cloth. 

The Lemnia^ or Lemmain earth, 
found in the isle of Lemnos, and in Si- 
lesia. Formerly used as a bole in me- 
dicine. 

The Communis^ or common clay. 
Several varieties, found in almost every 
part of the globe. Colour bluish yellow, 
grey, stnoke«co]our, dull bluish, rarely 
green, or Aesh-colour, and impregnated 
with a greater or less degree of silica. 

I'he CimoHa or Cimolite, found in 
the isle of Argentiers„ in the Archipe- 
lago, where it is used for whitening 
stufif.' Colour pearl-grey; beccm^ 
white, befpre the bldw-pipe. 

The Ruhriea, or Aeddle,^ fbund iti 
Siberia,,, aud various parts of Europe, 
generally atnoog iron ure, with 'which it 
cbinbiotily abounds. 'Colour dark 
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chineal, red, or intermediate, between* 
brick and blood red. » • i 

The Lutea^ or yellow Ochre, 
near Witsau. Feels smooth, orsooio-., 
what greasy. Contains alumine 50 
oxyd of iron 40 ; water, acidulated with., 
sulphuric acid, 10. 

The two last abound in great plenty 
in the Mendip hills in Somersetshire. 
See OcHRK and Spanish Brown.. 

The if f oewiif, or Field-clay Loam. 
Ash-coloured, forming small clods when 
moistened, splitting into large clefts 
while drying, becoming, at last, pow<* 
dery and vitrifying in the fire. Founo 
every where in cultivated lands. 

Clay, besides its various uses in the 
arts, has lately been used with sucf!e 4 «&:. 
after being burnt, as a manure. . The, 
render, who is desirous of further partis ^ 
cularsupon this subject, may cvmsnlt a 
paper in the dfith vo). of the transactions, 
of the Society of A rts, by Dr. Cart wrigbC. 

Pipe-clay and fuller’s-earth are pro-, 
hibited from being exported, except to*' 
any place in his Majesty’s possession. ^ , 

Clay^Lands, See Husbandry and 
Soil. 

Cleaning of Clothes^ ^c. See Soow^ 
ERINO. 

CLEANLINESS, of the person and^ 
of the dress, is not only becoming iit 
our intercourse with society, but is ab- 
solutely necessary if we desire that in- 
valuable blessing, good hejitbi With 
this view, therefore, frequent ablution, 
of the face, hands, and feet is indispen- 
sible, and the whole body ocensionally/: 
Persons who perspire much, and tha^ 
sufuce of whose skin \i commonly rooiat^ 
will require little more for thdr feet 
and body than warm, luke-warto, or 
cold water, according to the seaaco^of 
the year, and friction with a hard and: 
dry linen cloth: there is, howeveiVMii^ 
objection to the use of unieMr 

some particular diseases of -thojiakuR 
should be present ; in which oase,»c 9 qlfi 
Ihw sOap, which contains* terebiBiflme 
should be avoided* 
op^cotum^' which 

should' be chingi^^ ut 'least^twiowps? 
week ; stockieh* 

'i , ‘x. .V »4 0 .o , 
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f*er*|fire much, every day. Nor do 
^#6 thitik it adviseable to wear the same 
woellen clothes continually, and for a 
long period : they should be left off 
occasionally, and exposed to a current 
W^ry air. Packing them into a close 
'Chest^ or drawers, m highly improper, 
ft^oun be scarcely necessary to add, that 
the teeth, mouth, ears, and nails ought 
ti> be fre^ from evcrv kind of sordes 
tdatly; and inimecliatcly on rising froig 
tod; Nothing contrihures more to the 
health and comfortable feeling through 
the >day thnn such purifying processes 
andaldutions. 

^^'Giwvert. 'SfeCtiVRRS. 
’-.'CLEMATIS, Virgin’s Bower, or 
Traveller's Toy, a genus of plants con- 
sisting of twenty-four species, some 
climbing, others e^ect, scattered over 
the globe, yet chiefly natives of the 
south of Europe. Those most worthy 
of'dote are the following; 

' The Vitatha^ with pinnate leaves, 
etoibing, by the petioles, up whatever 
tfloelc or stem it lies withiii reach of. It 
«s the only species indigenous to our 
own country, and is found wild in our 
hedges^ 

'"•The Ehmimula^ a native of the south 
Alices This is also a climbing 

i^’Ttie Er^cta^ or Upright Virgin’s 
tower, a native of the south of Europe. 
The leaves and flowers of this plant, 
caUed by some persons Flammuia Jovis, 
aaaextremelv acrid; the former, when 
fresh, raising blisters on the port to 
wihifTh they are applied, it was iiitro- 
duoedby Stoerk, as being efficacious in 
caifeerous, venereal, and other malig- 
nant ulcers, inveterate itch, &c. ; but 
it. is* hot heard of in the modern medical 
practiee of this country. 

^Many of the species of the clematis 
artt/Omameiital climbing plants, and as 
sufdi'are found-in our gardens. Some 
of) them may 'be propagated by cut- 
tiaga*^ 

CLERGY, Benbpit oP, an ancient 
pri^ftlege of the church, consisting in 
placBi censcerated to retipous duties, 
bcMigitfi^eniipted from criit inal arrests, 
whence proceeded sanctuaries ; and also 
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in the persons of clergymen being ex- 
empted from criminal process before 
secular judges in particular cases. It 
was formerly confined exclusively to 
the clergy, but afterwards es^tended to 
every one who could read. The method 
of granting it was settled in the reign 
of Henry the VI. which r^equired that 
the prisoner should first be arraigned, 
and then claim his benefit of clergy by 
way of declinatory plea, or after convic- 
tion by way of arrest of judgment; 
which latter mode is usually practised. 

At the present time, in all felonies, 
whether newly created, or by common 
law, clergy is now allowable unless te- 
ken away by express words in an Act of 
Parliament. When therefore, in Acts 
of Parliament, any crime is made feltmy 
without bentfit of clergy^ it is called a 
capital offence, and the crimioaL iiiu>^ 
be sentenced to death. 

CLIMATE, a term applied to the 
various regions of the earth in which 
marked and decided differences of tem- 
perature, length of days, the weather,- 
the seasons, &c. are more or lei>8 
form, striking, and apparent. 

It is now, however, well known, that 
difference of climate often depends up 
difference of elevation abm-e the siir^ 
face of, and contiguity to, the sea, a» 
well as upon dinlereuce of latitude; 
hence, even in the torrid zone, at about 
7000 feet above the level of the sea, a 
genial, healthy, and temperate climate, 
is found, particularly on the table-land 
of Mexico. 

Variations of the same climate, if 
sudden, are very prejudicial to health ; 
and so also are sudden transitions from 
one climate of very different temperature 
to another : hence the cause of so many 
Europeans falling victims in going to 
the torrid zone : but it does not appear 
that transitions from a hot to a cold cli- 
mate are by any means so destructive 
to life. The unusual stin ulus of hesil 
applied to European constitutions in 
warm climates, appears to hurry on the 
circulation, and produces diseases gnd 
death.. 

The climafe of Great Britain has 
been extolled by some persons, and de- 
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preciated by others, when, in truth, its 
qualities depend rather upon the man- 
irer in which we live than upon the cli- 
thate itself. Our sudden changes from 
Cold to heat and vice versd, are, unques- 
tionably, injurious to those persons who 
live in warm carpeted rooms, and whose 
excitement is kept up by a high degree 
of artificial heat, whereas, let the same 
persons live in cool rdoms, and take 
plenty of muscular exercise in the open 
air, neither will the diseases be the same, 
nor will the changes of the cliiimte af- 
fect them in the same way. See Dress. 

CLIVERS, Cleavers, Goose-grass, 
or Galium aparinCf a climbtog annual 
plant, found in' our hedm, and well 
known. Young g^ese cat tne leaves, and 
the whole plant is eaten by hoytes, cows, 
sheep, and goats* It/ juice has been 
occasionally given as an aperient in ob- 
structions of the viscera, and as a diu- 
retic in dropsy, and suppressions of 
urine ; but is now neglected. 

Cloathing. See Dress. 

CLOATHING of horses, in the 
stable, is a very pernicious custom. In 
a good stable horses in health never 
want it at any season of the year* And 
it ought to be most strongly impressed 
upon those having the care of horses, 
that the cooler they are kept when in 
the stable, provided they are not unwell, 
the less liable they are to suffer from 
any change or vicissitude of the weather, 
when exposed to it. Warm cloathing, 
warm close stables, and other excessive 
stimulants, for horses in health, are bad, 
and should be avoided : notwithstand- 
ing, draughts and currents of cold air 
in stables should not to be permitted. 

Clock. See Time-piece. 

Clot-hurr. See Burdock. 

CLOSE-STOOL, a chamber imple- 
ment very necessary for a sick room. 
The exhalations from such vessels may 
be prevented by dissolving four ounces 
of sulphate of iron in half a gallon of 
boilihg water, and when cold, let a 
quart of it be poured on the fesces after 
each motion. 

Ctoset-fDQter. See Water-ceoset. 

CLOTH, a manufacture of wool, 
cotton, linen, &c. woven in a loom. 
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Woollen clotlis are liable to l^estati^e^b^y 
various accidents : for removing, spols^ 
grease, *lcc. from these, see Scowrrirw. 

Cloud. See Meteorology. 

Cloud-berry, See Bramble, < 

CLOVE, a term used in the weight 
of wool, consisting of seven pounds. In 
Essex eight pounds of cheese end but- 
te** are a clove. 

CLOVE, or CaryophylluSf a well- 
known spice, the unexpauded flower' of 
the Eugenia Caryophyllata^ax Clovb^ 
TREE. See the next article. 

CLOVE-TREE, Yamboo, or Enge^ 
nia, in botany, a genus consisting <R* 
twent3'-nine species, natives of the Bast 
or West Indies, or South America ; they 
are generally trees, rising to between 
twenty and thirty-feet; bearing a plunia 
shaped fruit, inclosing a single nut.*. 

The two following are particularljT 
worth noticing : 

The Jamhost or Malabar plum. The 
fruit is eaten both fresh and preserved 
ill sugar. A conserve is made of Uus 
flowers for medicinal purples, and mast 
commonly used as an astiingeot. y 
l^'he Caryopyllatat or Aromatic Cloven 
tree, a native of the Moluccas, where it 
was originally found ; but it has ibhen 
since transplanted to the Isle of Fraiic^> 
to Cayenne, and to the island of DomiM', 
iiica in the W^t Indies, at ell which 
places it is now cultivated* 
handsome tall tree, rising upon u iteihl* 
of very hard wood, covered with 
ish smooth bark; and about four' os 
five feet in height before it branchesu 
The leaves are oblong, lanceolate, aiid^ 
pointed at both ends f firm, with many 
parallel nerves, and supported on brown 
petioles, about half the length of the 
leaf. The colour of the leaves is a dull^ 
green, and when bruised their odouV ia 
strong and aromatic. Its floweraaiefb 
terminal bunches, consisting of 
fifteen, or twenty-one flowers: 
fruit is an inferior, coriaceous, bilociftlir ' 
berry ; although the unopened flowm ' 
of this tree, and even the leaves# -.^aHib 
ciilarly their petioles, are omXwifMy [ 
aromatic and odorous, yet the; Aowera^ ' 
are inodorous when they arefuHj^blowti^^-’ 
and the real fruit is uot Rronmtie* 
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Tlie CI.0VB9 are the unexpanded 
flow«t 8 | which are first obtained when 
the tree is six years old. At Amboy na 
they are collected from October to De* 
cember, when they begin to redden. 
They require to be dried quickly ; on 
which account they are first immersed 
in boiling water, then exposed to smoke, 
and at a heat of 13O degrees, till they 
begin to assume a brown hue ; and af- 
terwards the drying is finished in the 
sun. In the West Indies, those clores 
which are dried altogether in the sun 
are considered the best. Cloves are 
imported into this conntry from the 
Dutch settlements ; the best in chests, 
and an inferior kind in bags. Good 
cloves have a strong, fragrant, aromatic 
odour, and a hot, acrid, aromatic taste, 
which is very permanent. In form 
they resemble a small nail, scarcely ex- 
ceeding half an inch in length ; with a 
roundish head, or kind of berry, direct- 
ly under which are four sharp spread- 
ing points, concave above. Their co- 
lour is deep reddish brown ; the round 
head is, however, lighter and yellowish, 
water extracts their odour, but little of 
their ta«te ; alcohol takes up both : they 
also yield their qualities readily, by 
boiling, to wines, and most fermented 
liquors having any considerable portion 
of alcohol. They yield, by distillation 
in water, one-sixth of their weight, of a 
heavy, nearly colourless, oil ; vmich be- 
eomes yellow by age : the oil of cloves, 
bowever, frequently found in the shops, 
is coloured artificially. It is said, also, 
that an oil obtained from the berries of 
the myr/tis pimenia, or allspice, is fre- 
quently sola for this oil. See Allspice. 

Claves, being brought dry from a 
warn cismate, will, it is said, imbibe 
in Sngland their own weight of water : 
the dealers in this spice know how to 
profit by this circumstance. 

The uiee of cloves, as a spice, are 
WidI koowjt I hut our good house-wives 
too often dissipate their powerful essen- 
tial oil by too long boiling or baking. 

Aj a nedieme, cloves are stimulant 
in a gsealer degrae,. perhaps, than any 
qf the other aroimtics. They are some- 
ihnes given alone in dyspepsia; they 
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also make an agreeable addition to a 
strong infusion of chamomile flowmai 
drunk for the same cbmplaiut. But 
they are chiefly used as a corrector of 
those purging medicines, whicli, with- 
out them, produce griping pains in the 
bowels. The oil is also used with the 
same intention, and it is also dropped 
on lint, and placed in the hollows of 
decayed and aching teeth to allay the 
pain. An in/u^ion of cloves is now or- 
dered by the Loudon College ; it is 
made by pouring half a pint of bojiing 
water to one drachm of bruised cloves, 
and macerating for two hours in a lightly- 
covered vessel, and then straining it dA'. 

The dose of powdered cloves may be 
from five grains to ten : of the oil from 
two drops to six, rubbed with sugar. 
The dose of the infusion^ which may be 
advantageously given in dyspepsia, par- 
ticularly when it arises from the abuse 
of ardent spirits, accompanied with a 
sensation of coldness at the stomach, in 
chronic gout, and fiaialent colic, is 
from one fluidounce and a half, to two 
fiuidounces, three or four times a day. 
This infusion, it should not be for- 
otten, affords precipitates with yellow 
ark, the strong acids, lime-water, with 
a solution of sulphate of iron, and some 
other metals ; it also decomposes tar- 
tarized antimony : and therefore should 
not be given mixed with any of these 
articles. 

Clove^JuJy-jiofcer, See Pi N K. 

(Jlove-pink. See Pink. 

CLOVER, or Trefoil, Trifolium, 
a gfciius of plants containing seventy- 
two species, chiefly natives of Europe 
and Asia. Seventeen or eighteen are na- 
tives of our own country. The princi- 
pal are the following : 

The Officinale^ or meiUot, found wild 
in our brakes. See Melilot* 

The Repens^ or white Dutch-clover. 
Indigenous to our own pastures, and au 
excellent fodder for cattle. 

The PratensCy or retl, or brood^olo- 
ver. Chiefly cultivated as food for cat- 
tle, and indigenous to our own me»- 
dows. 

The Alpestre, or long-leaved, purple 
trefoil, or mountain-clover. Found wild 
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nil the European continent, but not 
siippoited to be a native of Britain. 

The ProcumbenSp or hop-clover. 
Found wild in our own pastures. 

Of all the varieties of clover the red 
is the most profitable to the farmer, 
both from the greatness of its produce, 
and the improvement which it occasions 
to the soil. Land exhausted by corn, 
and not accustomed to clover, is always 
restored to fertility by the shade, smo- 
ther, and putrefaction arising from a 
weighty crop of this plant. 

Red clover may be cultivated with 
success on almost all the more heavy 
and dry descriptions of land which are 
in a tolerable state of fertility ; and it is 
said, also, to succeed on the deeper kinds 
of gravelly, chalky, and sandy soils. 

Red clover-seed is known to be good 
by its bright appearance, by sliding 
easily in the hand, smelling sweet, and 
hy the purple-coloured seeds prevailing 
over those of a yellow cast. The propor- 
tion of seeds sown in an acre, must be va- 
ried with the nature of the soil : on the 
richer soils, which are clear from weeds, 
ten or twelve ponnds maybe sufficient; 
and sixteen or eighteen pounds will not 
he too much for those which are less 
fertile, and more stiff ; and where the 
land is to be converted to pasture, for 
two or three years, it is best to be sown 
thick ; where it is to be cut for hay, ra- 
ther thin. 

It may be sown in any of the more 
early spring months, with crops of 
spring corn, such as barley or oats ; or 
over the young wheat crops the same 
season: when sown with oats, the most 
comuion time of putting it in, is about 
tlic beginning of March ; with barley in 
April. It should rarely, if ever, be sown 
with beans or peas, as these will in great 
part smother, or wholly destroy it. Clo- 
ver crops may also be raised alone : and, 
in very, rich soils, this is the most ad- 
vantageous practice. The sowing, in 
this case, should be executed as early 
in the spring us the season and the 
land will admit. Whenever clover is to 
be sown with grain crops, with the 
intention of being kept as pasture for 
some time afterwards, the grain, it 
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should he remembered, must always be 
sown much thinner than if alone, do- 
\eri8 soiretimcs put in by the drill- 
niachfne, after barley has been sown 
broadcast, and immediately covered by 
light harrowing ^ and, sometimes, the 
barley is drilled and the clover sown 
broad -cast. 

The land for clover should be brought 
to the utmost finene^^s of pulverization^ 
in order that it may receive the seed 
well ; and it should be sown when it is 
not wet ; after a li^ht harrowing it 
should Ije rolled. It is not advisable to 
sow two kinds of clover, or other kinds 
of grass with clover, if the crop be de- 
signed for hay, or for soiling animals ; 
as early pasturage, however, such mix- 
tures may be sometimes advantageous. 

This plant after being sown requires 
little or no after management. But it is 
sometimes attacked by shigs, or other 
insects, in the seed-leaf, for the cure of 
whichjsee Turnip and Fly. 

The methods of disposing of crops of 
this kind, are either hy mowing them 
for hay, cutting them occasionally as 
green-food for live stock, or feeding 
them down with cattle or sheep. In 
the first mode, a large quantity of 
hay, for working horses, may be pro- 
cured at little expense. In this case 
the crops should he mown as socn as 
most of the heads arc in full blossom, 
before they begin to turn brown, or die 
away: clover is usually in this state 
about the middle of June. 

It is sometimes a protitable practice 
to let the crop stand for seed. In this 
case the best method is, Either to eat it 
well down in the early part of the spring 
till the end of May, by sheep or other 
stock, or to let it stand for a first crop of 
hay, and depend upon the second crop 
for seed. The first is the best practice. 
But it is always necessary to take off 
the first growth in one of these ways, as 
the clover-plant does not perfect its seed 
early in the summer. 

The crop reserved for seed, should re« 
main in the ground till the busks or 
blossoms become perfectly browti, and 
the seeds firm. It should then be cu€ 
and harvested in the same method as 
V 
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the first crop of hay ; but it must re- 
main in the field till it is more perfect- 
ly dry and crisf». It may then be laid 
up dry to be threshed out in winter at 
the convenience of the farmer. 

The produce of clovcr-seed per acre, 
is in general, from about three to four 
or five bushels, when perfectly clean, and 
weighing from two to three hundred 
weight. 

The principal objections in the seed- 
ing of clover-crops are their uncertainty 
on account of thee state of the season, 
and their exhausting the fertility of the 
soil. But the high price, generally, of 
clover-seed, is a great temptation to the 
practice. Perhaps, however, the most 
profitable method of disposing of clover- 
crops is by Soiling. See that article. 

In the feeding down of clovers on the 
land, it must not be forgotten, that there 
is not only danger of injuring the plants, 
but the animals which consume them. 
Without proper management, cattle and 
other animals, on being turned upon 
them, suffer great inconvenience, and 
are sometimes destroyed, by the vast 
distention of the stomach which takes 
place in consequence of eating a large 
quantity of such green succulent her- 
bage. This disease is called blown or 
hoven. See Blown. The practice, there- 
fore, of not suffering cattle or other sorts 
of stock to feed upon them when wet, 
appears perfectly correct. 

The principal disadvantage of this al- 
most invaluable plant is, the shortness 
of its time of continuing upon the lands, 
especially of the lighter and more fine 
kinds ; it lasting, in general, not more 
than two years ; on calcareous soils it 
is, however, found more durable. It 
will, beyond question, continue longest 
when fed continually down without be- 
ing mown at all either for ha)'* or seed. 

The white clover y Dutch clover, 
or trifolium repensy has been greatly 
depended upon in bringing lands into 
sward from their arable stiite. It is an 
extremely useful plant on the more rich 
and dry, and sandy and loamy soils, as 
well as in the clayey and peaty de- 
scriptions, when they have been well 
drained from moisture ; but on tlie 
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more wet and poorer sorts of loamy and 
clayey lands, it is not by any means so 
proper or useful, as it is not lasting, 
but gives place to plants of the aquatic 
kind, as well as litliers of an indifferent 
description. It is supposed by some not 
to afford so sweet an herbage as the 
red clover, or many other plants : with 
us it has, however,' always been ea- 
gerly fed upon both by sheep anil 
neat-cattle ; and when closely fed 
down, there can be no doubt of its 
great utility. That which comes up 
naturally by the application of ma- 
nure, is said to be much more hardy 
than that which is sown, as well as more 
lasting ill the soil. 

This plant is frequently found wild 
in waste lands, where the soil is good, 
and it is, indeed, a very excellent crite- 
rion by which to judge of the fertility 
of the soil. 

Club-grass. See Club-rush. 

CLUB-MOSS, or Lycopodiuniy a ge- 
nus of plants of the fern kind, consist- 
ing of forty- four species, seven of 
which are common to our own country. 
The two following are the most com- 
mon : iXioselagOy or upright club-moss ; 
and the clavatus, or comiiioii club-moss. 
This last affords a great quantity of 
pollen, which is much esteemed in 
some countries, for the healing of those 
parts of young children which are 
fretted. 

CLUB-RUSIl, or Scir pits, a genus 
of plants comprehending sixty -seven 
species, chiefly natives of the Cape, or 
F ist or West Indies : nineare common to 
the bogs, ditches, marshes, or sea-shores 
of our own country. Tlie lacustris is 
thecommon bull-rush. SeeBuLL-RUsir. 

CLYSTER, or Enema, a remedy 
more or less liquid, introduced into the 
intestines by the rectum. The most 
usual instrument for the administration 
of clysters, consists of a bladder either 
of a pig, a calf, or an ox, to which an 
ivory pipe is attached with packthread, 
and into the end of which, within the 
bladder, is fixed a cork, having a small 
twine attached to it in such a way, that 
when the apparatus is properly adjusted 
in the rectum, the cork may be ivith- 
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drawn, and the clyster gradually pres- 
sed up by the assistant, till the whole 
is lodged witliiii the iiUestiiit'S. A. more 
convenient, and durable instrument of 
this sort, is made with India-rubber, 
instead of a bladder. Syringes have been 
also used for the same purpose ; but 
Mr. Saviuny’s machine for laoemenSf 
surpasses every former contrivance. 

Clusters may be given with great ad- 
vantage in a variety of complaints. They 
not only sei ve to evacuate the contents 
of the belly in cases of obstinate oos- 
tiveness, and complaints of the bowels, 
arising from obstructions, improper 
food, &c. ; but also to convey into the 
system preparations of great activity. 
Thus opium, Peruvian-bark, &c. when 
they cannot be taken by the mouth, 
may be given in much larger doses, 
and with less danger. The most lui- 
tricious and stimulating liquor may, in 
tins manner, be given to persons unable 
to swallow, so that their lives may be 
supported for months, and even years, 
by clysters alone. 

Clysters should be administered at 
about the temperature of the human 
body : that is, from the 80th to the 
9bth degree of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter : tliere are, however, some excep- 
tions to this practice, but such cases 
must be determined by the medical 
])ractitioner. The quantity commonly 
used fur adults, is from half a pint to a 
pint; for children, according to their 
age : from two or three spoonfuls to 
half a pint. 

The following compound decoction 
of mallows is ordered by the London 
College as a suitable vehicle for other 
active ingredients of a clyster : Take 
of common mallovv-lcavcs, dried, an 
ounce; of chamomile flowers half an 
ounce ; water a pint. Boil for a quarter 
of an hour and strain. 

An Anodyne clyster may be made of 
from half a pint to a pint of the above 
decoction, or the same quantity of bar- 
ley-water, and onefluidrachmof tincture 
of o[)iiim. 

A laxative clyster may be made with 
either lialf a pint or more of the above 
decoction, or barley-water, or mutton 
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broth, in which may be dissolved one 
ounce of sulphate of i*oda, or sulphate 
of magnesia. Care must always he ta- 
ken, that in adililion to tlic active in- 
gredients which may be sometimes ne- 
cessary ill a clyster, that the liquid in 
which they are given he of a mucila- 
ginous kind as aViove mentioned, or 
gruel. There may he some exceptions 
to this rule, but they cannot be discri- 
minated by the domestic prescriber. 

CLYSTERS FOR Ho&si^s, are ad- 
ministered by means of a smooth pewter 
tube, not less than a foot in length, 
attached to a bladder, which ought to 
contain five or six quarts. They are 
of three kinds, opening, anodyne, and 
nourishing : a gallon of warm water, 
with from half a pound to a pound 
of common salt dissolved in it, to 
which add four or five ounces of olive 
or linseed-uil, will answer for the first 
purpose. For the second, take two 
drachms of opium ; dissolve it in about 
half ii pint of warm water, and add 
fioni a quart to three pints of fine oat- 
meal, or wheat-flour gruel. For the 
third purpose, rich broths, wheat-flour 
gruel, and other nourishing fluids are 
recommended. In the first kind of 
clysters, gruel is sometimes preferred 
to water ; but we think water is just as 
well. Tincture of opium is also some- 
times substituted for the opium itself ; 
when the tincture is used, it should not 
exceed in quantity two ounces. 

As soon as the clyster has been in- 
jected, the tail should be kept close to 
the fundament for a few minutes, to 
prevent its being too hastily returned. 

COACH, a vehicle for commodious 
travelling, suspended on springs, and 
moved on four wheels. 

Coaches were first used in England 
about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They have since undergone a 
variety of alterations and improvements 
in their structure. See Carriage. 

Coaches, Hackney, are those 
couches exposed to hire in London, and 
some other large towns of the kingdom^ 
at rates fixed by authority. In London 
there are hackney chariots as well as 
coaches ; the number of chariots must 
Y ^ 
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not exceed two hundred ; and the 
coiirhes and chariots to^cihert must not 
exceed «jic thuiiMiiid One tiiindrcii. They 
aie ail niiinliered^ having their numbers 
painted on tin plates, fixed on the 
coach doors. Their fares are also set- 
tled by Act of Parliament. The pe- 
nalties under the different acts for regii- 
latin*; hackney coaches, are recoverable 
at tlie hackney coach office, Somerset 
Place, Strand. And where, also, other 
matters relative ^to misbehaviour and 
fares are settled. But although the 
law is sufficiently explicit relatire to 
nackney coachmen and their fares, few 
persons like the trouble, incor.venieiice, 
and loss of time of applying to tlie office 
for redress. A more simple way to deal 
with hackney coachmen, is to make a 
previous agreement as to the amount of 
the fare to be paid, taking care to state 
distinctly to \%hat place you wish to be 
driven ; and also taking care that the 
number admitted into the coach be no 
more than four adults in the inside, 
and a servant outside ; and into chari- 
ots, not more than two adults ; with such 
precautions, little difficulty or trouble 
will ever occur with these otherwise too- 
ofteii troublesome, and abusive per- 
sons. 

Coaches, Stage, are those ap- 
pointed «or the convevance of travellers 
and goods from one place to another. 

The m<isters of stage coaches are in 
the habit of affixing notices at their 
coach offices, intimating that they will 
not be accountable for any parcel of 
goods beyond /he value of five pounds, 
unless eiiteied as of more value, and 
paid for accordingly. It has, however, 
by several trials been decided, that 
such general notice is not sufficient to 
exonerate a coach-muster from respon- 
sibility for the lo.'is of goods, of more 
than five pounds value ; but that speci- 
fic notice or agreement, or actual know- 
ledge of such general notice, must be 
proved to have been given to, or known 
by the person who delivers parcels or 
goods to the coach -master^ his agents, 
or at his office. 

Stage coaches are subject to various 
regulations, as to the carrying of pas- 
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sengers, and also to licenses and du- 
ties. 

COAGULABLE LYMPlf, albu- 
men. See Ai.kumkn and Blood. 

Coak, See Coke. 

COAL, in mineralogy, a most im- 
portant genus of inflammable mineral 
substances, of which there are three 
chemical varieties, as follow ; 

The first, or brown cod, retains some 
remains of the vegetables whence it 
has originated. It is generally of a 
tough conbi<tency, and yields a portion 
of unaltered vegetable extract and resin. 

The second variety, or black coaly is 
the ordinary fuel of this country. It 
exhibits no traces of vegetable origin, 
and consists principally of bitumen and 
charcoal invariable proportions. When 
exposed to heat, it swells, softens, and 
burns with a bright flame, leaving a 
small quantity of ashes. Many sorts 
of this coal, however, abound in earthy 
matter : these produce copious cinders, 
and burn with a less intense heat. The 
products of the destructive distillation 
of this kind, are mentioned under Car- 
BURETTED livDROGEN, which sce. The 
residue is a hard sonorous charcoal, 
termed Coke. See Coke. 

Tlie third variety, or glance coaly 
consists almost entirely of charcoal, and 
earthy matter. It burns without flame, 
and when distilled produces scarcely 
any gaseous matter. 

W hat is called a coal Jieldy or districty 
or sometimes a coal basiiiy may be re- 
f^arded as a concavity in the earth, 
varying greatly in extent, from a few 
miles to many, containing numerous 
strata, or seams of coal of very various 
thickness, alternating with sand stones, 
and clays, and soft slate, or ^hale. They 
are seldom any where quite horizontal, 
never vertical, but almost always more 
or less inclined. Beneath each stratum 
of coal there is often one of soft clay, 
or clunch ; and although theaiteriiating 
strata of coal be very numerous, it is 
seldom that more than three of four 
will afford profit to the miner. The 
depth of the mines varies. The deep- 
est mines in Great Britain, are in the 
counties of Durham and Northumber- 
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land ; the thickest beds are in Stafford- 
shire ; the most productive vary from 
six to nine feet. 

The coals of Lancashire, Scotland^ 
and the West of England, burn quickly 
and brilliantly into a light ash ; while 
those of Northumberland and Durham,- 
become softaiid putFy, spoutout bright 
jets of flame, require poking, to conti- 
nue ill comlnibtiou, and produce bulky 
cinders, which, if urged in a violent fire, 
or mixed with fresh coal, run into 
slags or clinkers. But there are, not- 
withstanding, many exceptions in the 
several districts, to these general cha- 
racters of coal. 

Prom the abundance of vegetable 
bodies with which coal is often associ- 
ated, the gradual transitions of wood 
into coal, discoverable in many parts 
of the world, and an examination of 
the structure of lumps of coal upon 
fracture, there is every reason to con- 
clude, that coal is the produce of sub- 
merged vegetable matter, particularly 
the leaves and trunks of trees. How, 
or when such submersion took place, 
conjecture has busied itself in vain : 
antediluvian timber, and peat-bog, pre- 
sent sources of its most probable origin. 

The coal miners are often seriously 
interrupted in their proceedings, by 
large fissures, or breaks, in the strata. 
It is in the neighbourhood of these, 
that immense quantities of carbu retted 
hydrogen gas are frequently evolved, 
constituting the fire-damp of the mines. 
When this gas has collected any where, 
so as to constitute one-thirteenth of the 
volume of the atmosphere, it becomes 
explosive whenever a flame is presented 
to it, and dreadful destruction is fre- 
quently the result. See Lamp. 

Coal is used for the supplying of 
heat and light for innumerable pur- 
poses. It is also used in large quanti- 
ties for the smelting of ores when con- 
verted into coke. And it is latterly 
used in immense quantities for the pro- 
duction of the carburetted hydrogen 
g-is, with which the streets and bouses 
of the metropolis, and some other cities, 
are now so brilliantly illuminated. The 
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ashes of coal is also exceedingly useful 
as manure. See Ashes. 

There are various kinds of coal 
bruuglit to London : principally from 
Newcastle and Sunderland. They vary 
in price and quality, from one to tifteeu 
shillings in the chaldron. 

Coals are sold by the chaldron or by 
the bushel. See Chaldron and Bush- 
el. 

There is also a custom in London of 
calling the measuring of coals from the 
vessels in the Thames in the large way. 
Pool measure. This measure is one 
fourth of a chaldron extra, on every five 
chaldrons : a room of coals of five 
chaldrons and one fourth, will contain 
about 68 sacks, of three bushels each ; 
buo the quantity may be divided into 
from 70 to 90 sacks if they are filled 
up, and not measured by the bushel, 
under the inspection of a sworn meter. 
In this extra measure, the principal 
profits of the coal merchant consist. 

The duty on coals brought into the 
port of London from any part of the 
coast of Great Britain, is nine shillings 
and fourpence per chaldron ; into any 
other port in England from the same 
places, six shillings per chaldron. Coals 
brought by canal to Paddington, pay 
seven shillings and sixpence per ton, 
and a further sum of one shilling and 
threepence per ton to the city of Lon- 
don. The inhabitants of London 
and its vicinity, pay besides, on every 
chaldron of coals, 8d. for metage; 6d. 
for orphans* dues ; id. for market dues ; 
•}-th of a penny city dues ; and on all 
coals brought out of life river Tyne, fid. 

The sale end measuring of coals in 
the port of London, are regulated by 
various acts of Purliainent. 

The quantity of coals now brought 
into Loudon annually, is upwards of 
one million of chaldrons. 

COAL BALLS, a mixture of small 
coal and soft clay, free from stones, in 
the proportion of one third of the for- 
mer, to two of the latter. This com- 
position is divided into halls, about 
three or four inches in diameter, and 
afterwards thoroughly dried. When 
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tlic fire burns clear, four or five of these 
halls are to be placed in the front of 
the grate, where they will soon become 
red, and yield a clear and strong heat, 
till they are totally consumed. Where 
coals are dear, this is undoubtedly an 
economical method of employing it. 

COAL-CANNEL, or CanalCoal, 
is of a dull black colour, and breaks 
with great facility in every direction. It 
does not soil the fingers like common 
coal. It is also of an uniform and hard 
texture, may be turned on a lathe, 
takes a good polish, and is used for 
making various toys, which strongly re- 
semble those made of the finest jet. 

Coal gas. See Carburetted Hy- 
drogen, and Gas. 

COAL, KILKENNY, isthelightcst 
kind of coal, emits less smoke and 
ilanie, produces a more intense degree 
of heat, and is at the same time more 
slowly consumed than cauiiel coal. It is 
chiefly found in the county of Kilken- 
ny, in Ireland. 

COAL-MINE, a mine in which 
coals are dug. Wilfully and mali- 
ciously setting on fire any mine, |)it, or 
depth of coal, or caniiel coal, is felony, 
without benefit of clergy. 

COBALT, or CobaltutHf a semi- 
metal, of a reddish grey colour, brittle, 
and difficultly fusible. Its specific gra- 
vity is 7,7. In a red heat, it gra- 
dually becomes a blue powder ^ in a 
violent heat, burning with a red flame. 
Fused with borax it becomes a fine 
blue glass. Dissolved in muriatic acid, 
it forms a sympathetic ink. Eight spe- 
cies of the ore have been found, the fol- 
lowing are the chief : The nigrum^ or 
black cobalt ; found in the mines of 
Great Britain, Austria, Saxony, and 
Hungary ; — the ochraceum^ or brown 
cobalt ore : two other kinds, one a dull 
yellow, the other green ; found in tlie 
mines of Great Britain, and on the con- 
tinent ; it readily forms a glass of vari- 
ous shades of blue ; — the cobaltigOt or 
red cobalt, arseniatc of cobalt ; found 
near the lakes of Kiiarney, in Ireland, 
and in most places where the other ores 
of cobalt abound. It consists of cobalt, 
nijJ the arscuious acid ; — tJic sulphur a- 
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fam, or sulphureous cobalt, found in 
Sweden and Hungary, of a tin white 
colour and lustre ; — tim pyritkosum, or 
white cobalt ore ; found in Sweden, 
Hungary-, Saxony, and Bohemia 3 — the 
crifstallinuniy or grey cobalt nre ; found 
in Cornwall, and other parts of Europe. 

Cobalt, in the ore, is always mixed 
with arsenic, often with iron, nickel, 
{»nd sulphur 3 and sometimes with bis- 
muth and silver. The finest specimens 
are the produce of Saxony. 

The alloy of cobalt are unimportant. 
The chief use ot cobalt, is as a colour- 
ing material for porcelain, earthenware, 
and glass, to which it coniinunicatcs 
the beautiful blue colour so much ad- 
mired. 

It is principally imported from Ger- 
many, in the state zaffrCy and smalty 
or azure. 

Zalfre is prepared by calcining the 
ores of cobalt, by which the sulphur 
and arsenic are volatilized, and an im- 
pure oxide of cobalt remains, which is 
mixed with about twice its weight of 
finely-powdered flints. 

Smalt and azure blue are made by 
fusing zaflre with glass ; or by calcining 
a mixture of equal parts of rousted co- 
balt ore, common potash, and ground 
flints. In this way a blue glass is form- 
ed, which, while hot, is dropped into 
water, and afterwards reduced to a very 
fine powder. 

COCULUS INDICUS,or Indian 
Berry, is the produce of the menisper^ 
mum cocculuSi a native of the south of 
Europe. This berry is, we are sorry 
to say, too well known to the brewers, 
who use it for the purpose of giving an 
intoxicating quality to their liquors, 
although they are liable to severe pe- 
nalties for so doing. It is a powerful 
poison, and should by no means what- 
ever be at any time employed as human 
food or drink ; nor is it ever prescribed 
as u medicine. For the mode of treat- 
ing persons who have taken this poison, 
see Nux Vomica. 

COCCUS, or Cochineal insect, a 
genus of insects consisting of forty-six 
species, inhabiting various trees and 
plants ill the different quarters of tliC' 
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globe : they are extremely prolitic^aud 
extremely troublesome in hot-hoiiROs 
and green-houses. The snout of this 
animal is in the breast ; the antennas 
filiform ; abdomen bristly behind ; 
male with two erect wini»s, but without 
poison ; female without wings. The 
male is very active ; its body long*, and 
ovate abdomen. I'he body of the fe- 
male is nearly globular ; it is slow, in- 
active, and tixoii to the ditlcrcnt ]jarts 
of the plant. Among ourselves, the 
trees ehiedy infested with them are the 
oak, elm, and maple. The following 
are the principal species : 

The hespcrulumy or green-house bug, 
brown colour with a glossy polish ; 
found on various evergreens in the green- 
houses of most couiitnes. 

The adoniduiriy with a body purplish 
black, found also in green-houses; 
chielly on the evergreen asiatic trees. 
Jioth these species have been imported 
into our own country on exotic plants 
brought from Asia and Africa. 

The c«c/i, or cochineal. See CoCHl- 
NKAL. 

The iiicisy or kermes insect. See 
Kermes. 

The polojiicuSf liaving an oblong- 
ovate body, purple or chesnut ; found 
chiefly on the roots of the sceianthas 
perennist only in cold climates; and 
may hence be regarded as the cochineal 
of the north, it being often used by 
dyers, although it affords an inferior hue. 

The ficust or Lac insect. See Lac. 

The animals of this kind, whicii iu- 
fect apple and peach-trees, are best got 
rid of by rubbing the branches in the 
spring with a liard painter’s brush. 

COCHINEAL, or Coccinel/a, the 
female of the insect coccus caciif found 
on the cactus coccinelUfer and cactus 
opuntiuj or prickly pear. See CaCTCS. 

The coccus cacti has a depressed, 
downy, and transversely wrinkled body ; 
the abdomen is purplish ; the legs short, 
black ; the antennas subulate, a third 
part sliorter than the body. The female 
is the true cochineal ; in her fall-sized, 
pregnant, and torpid state, she bears so 
small a proportion to her former, or 
creeping state, that her antennas, legs. 


and proboscis are scarcely discernible ; 
her whole appearance is that of a berry, 
and was formerly so regarded. As soon 
as she is fully impregnated site spins a 
fine thread, and with it forms a web, 
with which she envelopes herself ; when 
she becomes torpid, and immediately 
after laying her eggs, dies, and is a mere 
useless husk. The male is a small, and 
lather slender, two-winged fly, aboutthe 
size of a flea ; he is active and lively, and 
dispersed in small numbers among the 
females ; probably in {he proportion of one 
to a hundred and fifty, or two hundred. 

The cochineal insect is found in its 
wild state in Mexico, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and some of the West India 
Islands, feeding on several species of 
the cactus ; but in Mexico, and some 
of the adjoining Spanish settlements, 
the insect is as it were domesticated, 
reared with great care, and fed on the 
cactus coccincUifeTi which is culti- 
vated for the purpose ; and on it the 
insect attains to a greater size than in the 
wild state. The wild cochineal is col- 
lected six times a year, just before the 
females begin to lay their eggs, a few be- 
ing left to furnish a future supply. But 
the domesticated insect is collected 
thrice only in the same space of time. 
At the third gathering, brunches of the 
plant, to which a certain number of fe- 
males is left adhering, are broken off, 
and preserved with great care under co- 
ver during the rainy season ; after which 
they are distributed over the plants 
of the cactus, and in the space of 
two moutlis the first crop is fit to be 
gathered. The insects are detached 
from the plants by a bluut knife, put 
into bags, and dipped in boiling wa- 
ter to kill them, and afterwards dried 
in the sun. They lose two-thirds of 
their weight by tins process; notwith- 
standing which, 600 , 0 Wlbs. are brought 
annually to Europe. Each pound is 
said to contain 70,000 insects. The 
monopoly of this article is still in the 
hands of the Spaniards, but attempts 
are making to propagate the insect in 
the East Indies : we understand that 
the prickly-pear is indigenous to that 
country. 
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Cochineal nns introduced into Eu- 
rope about 1523. The domesticated 
kind is not only much larger, but yields 
a richer colour ; the wild one is only 
half the size of the other ; but as we 
receive them they are often mixed toge- 
ther. They have the appearance of 
small, dry, wrinkled berries, or seeds 
of a deep brown, purple, or mulberry 
colour, with a while matter between the 
wrinkles. In this state, they suffer no 
change from length of keeping. The 
best are large, plump, dry, and of a 
silver-white colour on the surface. 

Cochineal has a faint heavy odour, 
and a bitter austere taste ; it is easily 
rubbed into a purplish red powder, the 
colouring matter of which is taken up 
by water, alcohol, and solutions of the 
pure alkalies. It is of no use in medi- 
cine, except as a colouring drug; but,iii 
dyeing and the arts, it is of very great 
importance. See DvEiNGand C armine. 

COCK, or Gdllusy the male of the 
common hen, a species of the Phasia- 
tmr, well known. See Hen and Phea- 
sant. 

Cock-fighting. A brutal sport too 
well known to need description. We 
merely mention it here to observe, that 
the persons who can be amused by ga- 
zing on the ferocious conflicts of cocks, 
bulls, and dogs, and of other savage 
animal strife, are not, we fear, likely to 
be influenced by any thing which we 
can say against such inhuman and un- 
feeling practices; yet, as thoughtless- 
ness, and the example of superiors, are 
the principal causes of such sports, we 
are not without hope that better kinds 
of amusement will be countenanced, 
and that our own species will cease to 
contend with the brute for inferiority 
in degradation. 

Coch-chafer. See Beetle. 

Cockle. See Corn-cockle. 

COCKLE, or Cardium^ in zoology, 
a genus of shell-flsh, consisting of fifty- 
two species; inhabiting the shores of all 
the quarters of the globe. The com- 
mon cockle, or cardium edule^ may 
<Sfve' as a general specimen for the 
^hble. In this the shells, two in num- 
ber, are antiquated with twentv-eight 
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depressed ribs, with obsolete recurved 
scales ; it is found on all the sandy 
coasts in great abundanci', lodged a 
little beneath the sand; its burrow 
pointed out by a round de[»ressed spot ; 
shells generally white, with soinetimes 
a blueish or yellowish cast. It utl'ords 
a wholesome and nutricious food. Most 
of the species are edible ; but chiefly 
this and the rusticumy which is found 
principally on tlie Euro|iean, and espe- 
cially on the Mediterranean coasts. 

COCKROACH, or BlattOy a genus 
of insects of the beetle kind, consisting 
of forty-seven species, the distinctive 
character of which is, that they wander 
about by night, and in the dark, in 
search of food, and secrete themselves 
by day : they are fond of warmth, and 
haunt houses, devouring whatever pro- 
visions they can get at. They may be 
destroyed by the fiiiiies of burning 
charcoal. The principal species are the 
following : — tiic giganteoy of a livid co- 
lour, inhabits America and Asia. This 
species is very annoying in the West 
Indies, and is known by the name of 
dnnnmery from the noise which it 
makes : the orientalisy of a yellowish 
brown ; this insect has been, unfortu- 
nately for us, naturalized in our own 
country, and bears the improper name 
of black-beetle ; in London it is very 
common, so that it is diflicult to secure 
our provisions or warehouses from its 
depredations : the americanay of an iron 
colour : the heteroclita, colour black, 
wHh white spots ; a native of India ; the 
chloroticay yellowish grey, a native of the 
Cape. The eggs in all the species are 
deposited in a kind of connate group, 
appearing, at first view, like a single egg. 

COCK’S-COMB, or Celocsiay a ge- 
nus of plants comprising eighteen spe- 
cies, natives of the East and West In- 
dies. Of these the cristatOy or com- 
mon cock’s-coinb, is chiefly worth no- 
ticing. It is an Asiatic plant with ob- 
long ovate leaves. The colours of the 
comb, or amaranth, are red, purple, yel- 
low, or white, sometimes variegated 
with two or three hues. It is a tender 
annual flower, propagated by seeds, 
which should be ^wn about the begin- 
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111 11^ of March on a moderate hot-bed. 
When the plants appear, care should 
be taken to give them air, and to keep 
them from moisture. In about three 
weeks they should be transplanted, 
four inolies apart, into another mode- 
rately hot-bed covered with rich light 
earth, about four inches deep. \V 4 ien 
the plants have taken root and begin to 
grow, give them a litile :iir every day. 
In about a month they should be again 
trarii^anted into another hot-bed of 
the^mekind, but with a depth of six 
in^es of earth, and at a distance of se- 
v/m or eight inches apart. In the be- 
ginning of May another hot- bed must 
be provided, which should be covered 
with a deep frame to give them room 
to grow. Upon this hot-bed set as 
iiiaiiy pots as can stand within the 
frames fill the pots with rich earth, and 
transplant the filants one in each pot. 
The cavities between each pot must be 
tilled with common earth. In Septem- 
ber, when the plants have perfected their 
seeds, choose the most beautiful of each 
kind for seed, and remove them under 
shelter, in order that the seeds may be 
perfectly ripened. The best seeds are 
those ill the middle of the plume. 

COCK’S -FOOT, or Cock’s-foot 
grass, or Dactylis^ a genus of plants 
containing fourteen species, scattered 
over the globe, of which the stricta and 
glomerata are common to onr own coun- 
try : the former to our sea marshes^ the 
latter to our meadows. It is also cul- 
tivated to a great extent, and with asto- 
nishing success, at Holkham, in Norfolk. 
The quantity of sheep kept upon it, 
summer and winter, is surprising ; the 
land becoming renovated by lying two 
or three years under grass, and enriched 
by the manure of the sheep. This 
plant, ill the opinion of many, ought to 
supersede the use of rye-grass ; it is 
early, hardy, and productive ; but it is 
a coarser plant than rye-grass, and re- 
quires even greater attention in regard 
to being cut soon or fed close. Its cul- 
ture is, perhaps, most valuable on moist 
soils, where there is a bottom of a clayey 
marl ; and in cases where the grasses of 
a finer kind are liable to be overpow- 
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ered and destroyed by those plants com- 
mon to the soil. It is best and n»ost 
proiitalile when kepi closely fed down 
by sheep. 

Cock\s-head, See Sainfoin. 

COI'OA, a term very generally, al- 
though improperly, applied to a well- 
known preparation sold in the shops. 
Persons making or selling any spurious 
cocoa are liable to a severe penalty. See 
Cacao. 

COCOA, or CocoSi a genus of trees 
consisting of five species, natives of the 
tropics, East Indies, and South America. 
They are as follow : 

The Nueijera^ or CocoA-NUT-TREE, 
which rises to the height of sixty feet, 
and is slenderer iii the middle than to- 
wards the top or bottom. The leaves, 
or branches, are often fourteen or fif- 
teen feet long, and twenty-eight in 
number, winged, of a yellow colour, 
straight and tapering. The wings are 
green, often three feet long next the 
trunk, but diminishing in length to- 
wards the extremity of the branches. 
The nuts hang at the summit of the 
trunk ill clusters of a dozen each. The 
incrusted white meat of the nut is 
formed of the interior milky fluid, often 
upwards of a pint, which is continually 
concreting as it ascends from the root. 
The leaves are wrought iuto brooms, 
mats, sacks, hammocks, and other uten- 
sils. In its original climate this tree 
was probably an Asiatic, but it is now 
found in almost all the warm parts 
of America. It may be propagated in 
Great Britain from the ripe nut, which 
should be kept in lafge pots of sand 
during the voyage ; and if it should 
shoot in the course of the passage, it 
will be so much time gained. The nuts 
brought to England for sale will seldom 
answer for the purpose of propagation, 
as they are almost always plucked be- 
fore they are ripe, that they may more 
safely endure the voyage. 

The ButyraceUf or Palm-oil tree. 
See Palm-oil. 

The Guineensis^ or Prickly-pole, a 
native of Carthagena. 

The Aevleata, or Macow tree, a na- 
tive of the Caribecs. 
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The Nypoy an East Indian tree. 

COD, or Gadns^ a ‘reiuis of fishes 
roiisi.stm^ of twt nty-three speriej, chief- 
ly iMli:il)iTaiits of the European seas, 
and especially towards the North ; a 
few of the seas of America, and one or 
two of the Pacific Ocean. The follow- 
ing; are the most reiiiarkahle : 

The or fiaddock, whi- 

tish ; fail forked ; ii])per jaw longest ; 
eyes large, pupil black, iris silvery ; 
scales minute, rounded ; very minute 
teeth in the jaws. 'Inhabits the northern 
seas, and migrates in vast shoals, wdiicii 
appear on the Yorkshire coast about 
Christmas ; feeds in summer on young 
herrings, and other small fish ; in win- 
ter chiefly on small shell-fish. Flesh 
white, and tolerably good. 

The CallariuSy or Zorsk, various in 
colour ; head less than the last ; cine- 
reous ; spotted in the siimiiier with 
brown, in winter with black ; inhabits 
the Baltic and northern seas ; flesh 
white, tirm, and finely flavoured ; sel- 
dom more than two pounds weight. 

The ]\li}rpua, or common Cod; month 
large, jaws ecjual ; cinereous ; spotted 
yellowish, beneath white; the 
vouiiger fishes .‘■ometirnes reddish, spot- 
ted with orange ; scales larger than any 
of its tribe ; weighs from ten to forty 
pounds or more; flesh white, and good 
when in season. 

I'iie stated emigration of the common 
cod is a very remarkable circumstance 
in its natural history. The cod, the 
ha;' lock, and the whiting issue forth in 
immense shoals from the Arctic seas, 
very early in the Spring, and after having 
dispersed over the temperate latitudes, 
again regularly return to their northern 
retreats about the same time of the year. 
The cod, however, never ventures into 
the warmer tracts of the ocean, and it 
seems in greatest perfection between the 
fiftieth and sixtieth degree of north lati- 
tude. The grand rc*sort, however, for 
centuries past, has been on the banks 
of Newfoundland, and Cape Breton. 
Here they are taken in such quantities 
that they supply all Europe with a con- 
siderable stock of provisions. They 
make also annually their appearance on 
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the coasts of fceland, Norway, and Bri 
tain, gradually diminishing in mimhers 
as they proceed to the south, and ceas- 
ing altogether on this side the straits of 
Gibraltar. 

The food of the cod is small Ashes, 
testaceous animals, such UsS crabs and 
wlielks ; but their digestive })oweis are 
so strong, that they dissolve almost every 
substance which they swallow. Their 
time of spawning is from January to 
April : after having been exonerated of 
u load containing three millions of 
■ young, the parent recovers its plump- 
ness sooner than almost any other fish, 
and is caught in good condition during 
almost the whole summer. 

The liver of this fish produces the oil 
which is used by the curriers for soften- 
ing their leather, usually called Cod- 
oil. The flesh is sold, salted, in almost 
every Euroj[)ean market. The sounds 
are reckoned a great delicacy, and fre- 
quently brought from Newfoundland 
salted by themselves ; tl>e fishermen of 
Iceland make isinglass with them. See 
Isinglass. 

Our opinion of fish as food may be 
seen under the head Aliment ; but 
salted cod is of a still lower kind of ali- 
ment j tlie dyspeptic, and valetudina- 
rian, should therefore avoid it. 

The FusciiSy or Bib, body above 
pale olive, belly white, side tinged with 
gold; flesh excellent; inhabits Euro- 
pean seas ; grows to a foot long. 

The Barbalusy or Whiting pout ; body 
white, more dusky on the back, and 
tinged with yellow. Inhabits the nor- 
thern European seas; from fifteen to 
eighteen inches long. 

The MimituSy or Poor ; body silvery, 
spotted with black ; inhabits European 
and Mediterranean seas : seven inches 
long. 

The MerlanguSy or Whiting ; back 
dusky, rest of the body white ; body 
long, rounded, covered with small, 
round, tender silvery scales ; inhabits the 
European seas ; appears on our own 
coasts in vast shoals in the si)ring ; ge- 
nerally about a foot long ; esteemed by 
many epicures the most delicate of all 
its tribe. 
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The Car.honariuSy or Coul-fish ; in- 
habits the European and Pacific seas; 
grows to two feet and a half long ; ap- 
pears about tlie begiiiuiug of July in 
large shoals about the Yorkshire coast 3 
varies much ia colour, but grows black- 
er with age. 

The Vollarhius, or Pollack ; aihubits 
the rocky coasts of Europe; usually 
about eighUeii inches long : migrates 
in great shoals. 

The Merluci'ius, or Hake ; flesh 
white, but not much esteemed ; inha- 
bits the northern and JVIedilcrraiican 
seas ; from one and a half to two feet 
long ; very voracious, and migrates in 
vast shoals. 

The MolKUy or Ling ; iiihabits the 
northern seas 3 grows to seven feet long 3 
approaches the shores ahont June to 
deposit its spawn ; is in perfeclion from 
Eehmary to May. 

Codded Mous€-e(U\ See Common 
Wall-cress, 

Codlinsss and Cream* See Willow- 
IIeru. 

COFFEE, the seeds of the Cojf'ea 
Arahica^ or Coffee-tree ; a (hcoction 
or infusion of these seeds in water, after 
they have been previously roasted and 
ground to a powder, is also called coflee. 

The Cujfcay or Coffee-tree, con- 
sists of ten species, chiefly natives of 
the East Indies, South America, and 
the Polynesian isles The only species 
winch we can notice is the Cojfca Aru- 
bica^ of which there are two varieties, 
though both are sold in our shops asTur 
key coffee, and possess similar qualities. 

The tree seldom rises more than six- 
teen or eighteen feet high, with an erect 
main stem, covered with a lightish 
brown bark ; the leaves are oblong, 
pointed 3 flowers in axillary rlns*er?, 
with five-cleft enrols. The fruit resem- 
bles <T cherry ; and grows in clusters 
ranged along the branches under the 
leaves, wdiich are of a laurel hue, but 
rather longer than a laurel leaf. It is 
an evergreen, and makes a beauLiful ap 
pearance, at every season, in the stove, 
but ])urticuhiriy when it is in flower. It 
is now propagated in great plenty in 
various parts of America and the West 


Indies, but the produce of these coun- 
tries is greatly inferior to that of Arabia. 

The plant is propagated by seeds, 
which should be sown soon after they 
are gathered from the tree, or they wiil 
not grow ; so that in order to cultivate 
it in distant parts of the world, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have it carried thi- 
ther in H growing state. 

The berries are commonly ripe with 
us ill April, at which time they should 
be sown in pots of fresh light earth, co- 
vering them with the same about half 
an inch thick ; then plunge the pots 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s 
bark, refreshing them often with water, 
and also raise the glasses in the heat of 
the day, to admit fresh air ; and in very 
hot weather it will be proper to shade 
the glasses with mats; the pulp of the 
berries, which are to be sown, should 
not be taken off. M^iien the plants are 
rerrnwed, great care is necessary not to 
injure the roots, and also to preserve the 
earth around them ; nor should they 
be kept any time out of the ground. 
The best soil for this tree is the follow- 
ing : one load of fresh light loamy 
earth ; one load of rotten cow-dung ; 
and half a load of sea-sand ; these 
should be well mixed together, and laid 
ill a heap for six months, during which 
period it should be turned several times. 

Various reasons have been assigned 
for the difference between the qualities 
of Moclia, or Turkey Coffee, and the se- 
veral varieties raised in the West Indies 
and America ; we believe, however, that 
the priiici|)al difference is occasioned 
by the differcMice of soil and climate : 
the West India varieties of coffee ap- 
pear to possess more gross, oleous pro- 
perties, than those of Arabia. 

Hcl ilivc to the medu'inal cpialities of 
coffee, we confess ourselves scarcely ad- 
vocates for its use upon any occasion 
where diet is of importance to be stu- 
dictl : and least of all can we recom- 
mend it to the dyspeptic. As we have 
said upon other occasions, and of other 
food, it may form an agreeable variety 
for those persons wliosc digestive facul- 
ties are good, and whose health permits 
them a large range in tlie choice of 
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aliment ; but surely a burnt vegetable, 
coiitiiiniiig a portion, however small, of 
oi), which h.Ks become more or lessuciil, 
or rancid, by heat, <'a(i suit few, if any 
stmnachs, wheie debility is present ; 
and we fear the addition of sugar and 
cream to the decoction, under such 
circumstances, is only calculated to in- 
crease the mischief. If, however, coffee 
for d\speptic persons, be at any time 
adviseable, the Moclia is, undoubtedly, 
to be preferred, and that not too highly 
roasted. 

Coffee has been often imitated in 
this country ; at the present time 
wheat, roasted to almost blackness, is 
sold in large quantities as a substitute 
for it ; and those whose taste is not 
delicate, and who hke such burnt infu- 
sions, may be pleased with it ; but as a 
medicine, the same objection applies to 
it as to coffee. 

Persons making or selling any spuri- 
ous roifee, are liable to a severe penalty. 

The duty on British Plantation coffee 
is Is. per lb. ; on East India coffee Is. 
6'd. per lb.; and on foreign coffee 2s. Gd. 
per pound. 

COFFIN, the chest in which a 
dead body is usually put for interment. 
The sepulchral honours paid to de- 
parted friends in ancient times, are ex- 
tremely curious. Their being put in- 
to a coffin was, with them, considered 
as a mark of the highest distinction ; 
chough with us, the poorest persons 
have their coffins. 

As a practice prevails in this coun- 
try, of which no feeling mind can ap- 
|)rove, that of robbing graves of bodies 
for the purposes of anatomical dissec- 
tion, many patents have been obtained 
for coffins of such a kind, that the bo- 
dies cannot be taken out of them. The 
last patent is that of Mr. Bridgkman's 
for Iron Coffins, which is beyond 
question the most effectual for the pre- 
vention of the stealingof dead bodies, of 
any hitherto invented : but from some 
unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, considerable reluctance has 
been manifested by some of the church- 
wardens in Loudon in permitting iron 
coffins to be buried in the church- 
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yard : the right of burying in iron cof- 
fins in London, therefore, yet remains to 
be decided. 

It is to be lamented that such con- 
trivances as iron coffin-s should be 
deemed nece>sary to prevent the feel- 
ings of the living from being wounded : 
for it must be admitted that the study 
of HI) atomy is of the first importance to 
mankind ; and without dead bodies, no 
such study can be pursued. Were all 
who suffer under the sentence of the 
law to be dc-'oted to this purpose, or 
would heroic indiiiduals bequeath their 
bodies for the advantages of such a sci- 
ence, and of course, for the benefit of 
our species, many good effects might 
arise, and the obnoxious practice of 
midnight exhumation be expunged 
from the catalogue of our social oiis- 
denieaiiours. 

Notwithstanding coffins are generally 
used in the burial of the dead, it is 
quite manifest that the retention of so 
large a mass of putrid effluvia, in such 
a confined space as a coffin, is by no 
means a commendable practice. The 
sooner the parts of which a dead animal 
body is composed, are reduced to their 
original elements, the less danger can 
arise from it ; and in burial places in 
towns, this consideration is of no tri- 
fling moment. See Burial and Bu- 

RYING-GROUNDS. 

COHESION, in natual philosophy, 
th.*)t species of connexion which, uniting 
particle to particle, retains together 
the component parts of the same mass. 
Modern chemists consider the attract 
lion of cohesion^ as the instrument of 
aggregation, or the union of similar 
compounds. 

COIN, a piece of metal generally 
'ircular, and having certain figures or 
devices upon it ; coin is more usually 
applied to those pieces of metal issued 
by the governments of most civilized na- 
tions, to serve as media of exchange, 
and commonly denominated money. 

The precise epoch of the invention of 
money, is too ancient for our annals ; 
as soon as the acquisition of individual 
property became desirable, it is pretty 
clear, lliat inonc^y, or something equi- 
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valent to it, must have been invented for 
mutual convenience. 

In Lnglmitl, the Royal Mint attained 
its constitution of superior offices, in 
the 18 th year of the reign of Edward 
II. ; and with very few alterations, con- 
tinued as then cstublished, till ilie jear 
1815, when a new constitution of the 
mint was established, a new mint with 
improved machinery having been pre- 
viously erected. 

The only gold coins, till lately, cur- 
rent in this country, were guineas, 
half-guineas, and seven-shilling pieces ; 
but latterly sovereigns, and half-so- 
vereign gold-coins have been issued : 
those of silver are crowns, half-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences ; to these must 
be added two-penny pieces, pennies, 
halfpence, and farthings, miide of cop- 
per. For the weiglit and value of the 
sdver and gold coins, see the respective 
articles in the order of the alphabet, 
and also Money. 

Severe punishments are inflicted on 
those who are guilty of counterfeiting, 
debasing, or even clipping the current 
coin of the realm. 

COKE, or CoAK, is common coal 
divested of its humidity, oil, and ga- 
seous matters. It is left in large quan- 
tities, after the distillation of common 
coal, for the purpose of obtaining car- 
buretted hydrogen. Coke is used in 
our manufactories for exciting an in- 
tense heat, for the smelting of iron ores, 
and for processes in which smoke would 
be injurious. Coke has been common- 
ly prepared from coal in the mining 
districts in the open air, by a very sim- 
ple process, or in ovens expressly con- 
structed for the purpose, to the great 
waste of the gas, and other volatile mat- 
ters : but since the adoption of gas il- 
lumination, these products may surely, 
even where coal is cheap, be turned to 
some account. In London, coke from 
the gas-works can now be obtained at 
about half the price of coal, with an 
admixture of which, for culinary pur- 
poses as fuel, it answers extremely well. 

Cokhicum, See Meadow-saffron. 

COLD, in natural philosophy, the 
privation or absence of lieat. The hu- 
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man body contains witliin itself, as long 
as it is living, a principle of warmth, or 
heat; if any other body, of a liiuhcr 
teniperatuie than the linmMn b‘d\, 
come ill contact with it, the wnrin or 
hot body, \\hatever it might be, \ ichla 
a part of its caloric, or heat, to the tiu- 
maii body ; and such body is said to he 
warm or hot in proportion to the de- 
gree of heat which it possesses or im- 
parts. But if, on the contrary, the hu- 
man body touch another body posses- 
sing a degree of heat below the tempe- 
rature of the human body, a part of 
the heat of tlie human body passes into 
such body, and it fs said to be cold. 
Thus the temperature of our bodies is, 
with respect to us, the limits of heat 
and cold ; but it is evident that both 
these terms are only relative : for we 
shall feel the same '•iibstance cold, 
which to us appeared hot, when the 
temperature of our own bodies, from 
whatever cause, becomes altered. It 
is well known to every one, that caves, 
and many cellars, are found to be 
cold in the summer, and hot during 
the winter ; whtai, in truth, the difl’ereiit 
sensations are produced by the diflereiit 
temperature of our own bodies, and 
the external air : for the teinperaliire 
of such places varies ve y little at any 
season of the year, '^Phis appears to be 
the general outline of both cold and 
heat ; there have, however, been many 
ingenious attempts to explain still 
further the theory of both, but with 
very little appearance of truth, or of 
practical utility. 

Certain it is, that fiom some self- 
corrective power in nature, man is, in 
an iiiljiiity of instances, and u vanety 
of climates, enabled to support ditf* lent 
degiees of heat and cold, with astonish- 
ing facility. To this end, however, we 
are prompted by our feelings to adopt 
a different dress, in order to retain or 
part with the animal heat. Thus in 
cold climates, a wool covering, from 
its slow and bodly conducting power, 
prevents the escape of that heat, the 
loss of which would inevitably produce 
disease, and even death itself ; and in 
hot climates, the slightest covering. 
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with a protection from the immediate 
contact of the sun's rays, are essential 
to keep the body sufBciently cool, so 
that the functions may be duly per- 
fortncd. 

From tlie improper and sudden ad- 
dition or abstraction of the powerful 
stimulus of heat, various diseases are 
produced. Thus it often happens that 
by exposure to extreme cold, the fin- 
gers, the ears, toes, &c. are frozen, or 
that the natural heat of those parts is 
reduced to the lov/est point consis»Leijt 
with life. If in such cases heat of any 
kind be too suddenly applied to re- 
store the sensation, a mortification will 
ensue, and the frost-bitten parts spon- 
taneously separate. The process of 
obtaining a common chilblain is an ex- 
emplification of this doctrine. Hence, 
when limbs, or any other parts of the 
body become torpid and benumbed by 
the abstraction of heat, they ought to 
be restored to their natural temperature 
either by rubbing them with snow, or 
immersing them in cold water, and uf- 
terwaids applying warmth in the most 
careful and gradual manner, by which 
they will soon be restored to their usual 
tone and activity. Indeed, it ought to 
be an invariable rule with every person 
whose extiemeties are benumbed with 
cold, never to enter a room wliere 
there is a fire, or the tempeiature of 
which is many degrees above the freez- 
ing point, till the extreme cold of the 
body IS removed, by the gradual ad- 
dition of temperate heat. Not only is 
the administration of heat to cold living 
bodies necessary,, to be thus adjusted, 
blit one of the acts of restoring sus- 
pended animation from drowning and 
other caiisi s, consists in adjusting with 
accuracy the natural and artificial sti- 
muli to the exact tone of the irritable 
animal fibre. 

The properties of cold appear to be 
directly opposite to heat ; the latter iii- 
crea<^es the bulk of bodies, the former 
contracts them ; and while fire tends 
to dissipate their substance, cold con- 
denses them and strengthens their mu- 
tual cohesion. There are, however. 


some exceptions to this, particularly re- 
lative to water. See Watku. 

Tlie cold produced by evaporation is, 
under certain circumstances, very great. 
Spirit of wine, and ether, which readi- 
ly evaporate, produce considerable cold 
during that process. Upon this prin- 
ciple, wine-coolers, and similar porous 
vessels, refrigerate the fluids which 
they contain : and in hot climates ad- 
vantage is taken of the process of eva- 
poration, to cool not only wines and 
other liquor&i but by causing water to 
be thrown upon the window blinds, 
which are made of split bamboo, the air 
of a sitting-room is soon rendered cool 
and agreeable. Upon this principle, 
also, it is that ram in summer is more 
cooling in proportion as the evaporation 
is greater in a given time. 

Another cause of cold is a consider- 
able elevation above the level of the 
sea. On a mountain of only one thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, even in 
England, we rarely experience in the 
hottest day in summer, any sensation 
approaching to that which we call 
hot ; and at an altitude of three miles 
and a lialf, the air is generally ()8 de- 
grees colder than at the level of the 
sea. Mountains are hence regarded as 
the grand stores, or depositaries of cold 
in the milder climates. 

By sotuo experiments lately made, 
it appears that a sudden expansion 
of strongly-compressed air produces 
intense cold ; and it is well known, 
that almost all strong currents of air 
frc.ii a cold to a warmer climate, pro- 
duce, generally, more or less cold, we 
apprehend upon the same principle. 

As moderate cold produces at first 
debilitating, and eventually bracing 
'^•fleets on the animal body, it is the 
most beneficial temperature in the cure 
of diseases atteiulcd with excessive heat, 
particularly those of the febrile kind. 
The evils attendant on too much heat 
ill a sick room, particularly in the 
small-pox, measles, &c., are now well 
known : ventilation and cool air being 
in such discuses essentially necessary. 

The blights occasioned to fiuit-trees 
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by frost in llie sprinf^, are now well 
known to be produced by the sudden 
access of liie rays of i lie sun to tlie frost- 
bitten blossom, or lender fruit, after a 
frosty night. The remedy is either to 
cover the tree during the night witli 
mats to prevent the frost, or, sliould 
that be omitted, to cover the tree in the 
morning after it is fiozen, from the 
immediate contact of the sun*s rays, so 
that the warmth may be gradually re- 
stored to it. 

For the means of producing great ar- 
tificial cold, see Fueezini; mixtures. 

To restore persons who are apparent^ 
ly dead from cold^ the following mea- 
sures are to be adopted : 

When a person has been long ex- 
posed to the action of cold, suffering a 
general numbness, and a sort of intox- 
ication, he quickly falls asleep, and 
becomes quite insensible. It some- 
times ha[)pens tliat he returns to his 
senses without assistance, but he more 
frequently dies. Our duty is to re- 
move him to a convenient place, where 
the necessary aid can ])e given. If the 
body i)e nake^d it should be covered, but 
thebeatl left bare. When brought to 
such a spot, the body should, if pos- 
sible, be plunged into the snow, and 
rubbed gently with it, ciiecting the 
friction from the stomach towards the 
extremities. In a few' minutes after, 
the friction should be wirh cloths 
steeped in cold water, tlie teinpcralure 
of which is tube gradually increased; 
in a word, great care must be taken 
that the body be nut heated suddenly 9 
but slowly, and by degiecs. 

If neither ice nor snow can Ih! pin- 
ciired, the body must be placed in a 
bath of cold water, gradually raising 
the teinporature ; and contmuing llie 
fricti<Mi MS l)t fore tlireeled ; water tna}’ 
also be sprinkled upon tiie face. The 
lips and nostrils should be iiiitated 
will) u feather, or otlier light subalance ; 
and the lungs iiinst be inllated as men- 
tioned under the article Charcoal. 
Volatile alkali, or otlier stimulating 
Bubstances, should also be applied to 
the nose us directed under the article 
Drown ID) u. 
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When the body is restored to a de- 
gree of warmth, and the limbs becerne 
ffexible, it should be placed in a drv, 
but not warm bed, and be rubbed with 
a brush. The irritating gl\ sler men- 
tioned under drowning may now be 
adminisiiied. 

When the power of swallowing is re- 
stored, we should give some vinegar and 
water, mint-water, thin broth, or tvater 
with a very small quantity of wine. 
Solid food ought not to be allowed un- 
til several hours after complete resto- 
ration. 

Frozen limbs ought to be treatc'd in 
the same manner as above ; exce{)t that 
onl}^ the parts affected are to he placed 
ill a cold bath, and the friction confi- 
ned to the same. Six or seven drops 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia may be 
given mixed with a little orange- flower 
water, or with simple water. 

COLD, the disease so called. See 
Catarrh. 

Cold in Horses. See Catarrh in 
Horses. 

Cole, Cole-seed, and Cole-wort. See 
Rape. 

COLIC, a disease of the intestines, 
distinguished by fiecjuent vomiting, 
obstinate costiveness, sevi’ie griping 
pains over the wliole of the belly, but 
chiefly about the navel, aceompaiiied 
by a ]>aiiiful sensation of distention ; 
the exiernal part of the belly being at 
the same lime drawn irregularly down- 
wards ; there also a rumbling noise 
in the bowels, whi<'h, as wellasthe pain, 
abates on the expulsion of wind ; the 
pul»e isseaieely affected. 

It may arise from various causes : 
fioiii fl.itulenl, or aerirl foml, or drink ; 
from worms ; fiom the poison of ie.'d ; 
from costiveiu'ss, &e. 

In the cure of this mala‘!\, almost 
every Ltnly noniitilul lias her iavoniite 
and peon liar leiiiedy. Ami where the 
disease, of wliicii we are now ticatmg, 
is ascertained to be prtsent, such re- 
medies often effectnaft a cure. But the 
symptoms of inflammation of the bow- 
els, or htrangiibtcd lieniia, are so very 
similar to it, that riiucli discrimi nation 
is necessary to determine to what dis- 
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ease the symptoms belong ; and it can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon the 
domestic prcscriber, that the stimula- 
ting inecliciiies uhicli arc calculated to 
remove colic, will materially aggravate 
and increase the mischief, should the 
disease he either an inflammation of 
the bowels, or strangulated hernia. The 
common practice, therefore, of taking 
spirituous liquors, or the warm carmi- 
natives, when people feel colic pains, 
is often mischievous, and against which 
the reader cannot be too much on his 
guard. 

In those cases where other assistance 
cannot be obtained, and where, from the 
former occurrence of the symptoms, or 
other circumstauces, the disease is clear- 
ly ascertained to be colic, a clyster may 
be given, composed of a pint of warm 
fat broth, to which may he added a ta- 
ble-spoonful of common salt ; or the 
same quantity of gruel, with two table- 
spoonfuls of castor-oil, and a table- 
spoonful of soft sugar. If stools are not 
thereby obtained, a spoonful or two of 
castor-oil may be taken. The belly 
should be fomented with flannels wrung 
out of hot water, and between the times 
of fomenting, may be covered with one 
of the flannels, wrung out as dry as pos- 
sible, over which may be laid a large 
ox-hlnddcr, nearly iillcd with hotwater. 

If these means fail, much circum- 
spection is required as to the next mea- 
sure to be adopted ; it being necessary 
to ascertain whether inflammation have 
taken place or not : for should the com- 
plaint be merely colic without inflam- 
mation, the cur/? may be accomplished 
by some carminative purging remedy, 
uch as senna tea, with the addition of 
aniseeds, or a few drops of their essen- 
tial oil, rubbed with sugar. In flatu- 
lent colic, half an ounce or more of 
tincture of rhubarb has often at once 
removed the complaint ; or the same 
quantity of Daffy’s elixir ; see that ar- 
ticle. But shopld inflammation have 
come on, an attention to the state of 
the pulse must be our principal guide 
hire i not only must every thing in the 
shape of stimulants be avoided, but it 
will be even necessary to employ bleed- 
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ing, and that witli a considerable de- 
gree of freedom. We of course con-, 
elude, that here tliedomebtic practitioner 
will cease to be liis own pliybiciun, and 
that ail experienced medical man will 
be immediately resorted to. 

As a farther guide to distinguish the 
injlamjnatory from the jiatuient colic, 
we add, that in the flatulent colic the 
pain comes on by fits, flies about from 
one place to another, and is much 
abated by a discharge of wind either 
upwards or downwards ; but iti the 
inflammatory colic, the pains are equa- 
bleand fixed to one spot ; the vomitings 
are severe, and frequently bilious, the 
belly obstinately bound, and the pulse 
always quick and feverish. See In- 
flammation OF THE Bowels and 
Cholera Morbus. 

For the treatment of the colic, arising 
from the use of leaden vessels, paint, 
&c. comiiioiily called Devonshire 
Colic, the Colic of Poictou, Dky 
Belly-ach, &c. See Lead. 

COLLIQUATIVE, a term very 
commotdy used when we speak of dis- 
eases, implying dissolving or wasting : 
thus colliquative diarrhoea, is a diarrhoea 
accompanied with great prostration of 
strength, and frequently alternating 
with profuse perspirations, which are 
also termed colliquative sweats. Such 
colliquative evacuations are always at- 
tended with more or less danger, and 
are often indicative of an approach to 
the final catastrophe. 

COLLYRIUM, a term applied to 
flu* 1 applications for the eyes, or eye- 
waters. 

COLOCYNTH, Cologumiida, or 
Bitter Apple, the fruit of the cucumis 
coiocynthis, an annual plant, a native 
of Turkey, flr wering from May till Au- 
gust, and much resembling the cucum- 
ber in its foliage. 

The fruit is a round berry or pepo, 
the size of a small orange, yellow, and 
smooth on the outside when ripe j it 
contains many'bvote whitish seeds, en- 
veloped by a white spongy pulp : when 
the fruit is ripe and yellow, it is peeled 
and dried in a stove, and in this state 
it is brought to this country ; has no 
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imell. but an extremely bitter nauseous 
taste. The pul]|) of this fruit is a very 
powerful cathartic. When given alone, 
even in moderate doses, it purges vehe- 
mently, producing violent griping, 
bloody motions, and not unfrequently 
convulsions and inflammations of the 
bowels. The watery decoction, or the 
infusion, is much less violent in its ope- 
ration, and has been recommended in 
worm cases. It is scarcely ever given 
nloiie in any form, but is generally 
united with other purgatives to quicken 
their operation. The dose is from four 
grains to ten, rubbed with almonds or 
gum, or some farinaceous matter. 

The following preparations are oroered 
by the London College. 

Extract of Colocynth* Take of the 
pulp of ^olocynth four ounces ; of wa- 
ter one quart ; boil down to one pint, 
and strain the liquor while hot ; then 
evaporate to a proper consistence. 

This extract is a milder but less 
powerful cathartic than the pulp from 
which it is prepared, and with the ad- 
dition of calomel, forms an excellent 
purgative pill, which operates without 
griping. From five grains to half a 
drachm is the usual dose. 

Compound extract of Colocynth. Take 
ot colocynth pulp sliced, six drachms; 
extract of spiked aloe powdered, one 
ounce and a half; scammcniy powdered 
half an ounce ; cardamom seeds pow- 
dered one drachm ; boiling water, two 
pints. Macerate the colocynth pulp 
in the water with a gentle heat for four 
days ; strain the liquor, and add to it 
the aloes and the scammony ; then eva- 
porate it to a proper consistenre, and 
towards the end of the inspissation, mix 
in the cardamom seeds. 

This last extract is an exceedingly 
useful medicine for relieving the habi- 
tual costiveness of leucophlegmatic ha- 
bits, and in obstinate visceral obstruc- 
tions, when combined with calomel. The 
dose is from six grains to half a drachm: 
one or two grains of calomel added to 
each dose, frequently make it much 
more active and effectual. 

There is another preparation of colo- 
cynth kept in the shops, called compoxnd 
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colo^'nth pillst and by the vulgar.Pir.Li 
OF CjocciA. They are best made thus, 
according to the Edinburgh College : 
take socotrine aloes, and scammony, of 
each in powder, eight parts ; of colo- 
cynth pulp in powder, four parts | of 
sulphate of potash in powder, and of 
oil of cloves, of each one part mix the 
whole together, and beat it into a mass 
proper for pills, with mucilage of gum 
arebic. 

The dose of these pills is from ten 
grains to one scruple. They are excel- 
lent for keeping open the bowels of 
dyspeptic patients ; and are best to be 
taken at bed-time, 

COLOUR, in natural philosophy, 
that property of bodies which affects 
the sight only ; or that property pos- 
sessed by the elementary rays of light, 
separated by any means whatever, of 
exciting in us different sensations, ac- 
cording to their different refrangibility. 

All the colours in nature, proce^ 
from, or are produced by, the rays of 
light. 

That a sun-beam passing through a 
dense medium, and especially through 
a triangular prism of glass, gives rise to 
a series of brilliant tints, similar to those 
of the rainbow, was known in the earliest 
ages ; but it required the sagacity of 
Newton to develope the cause of the 
phenomena. He proved that light con- 
sists of rays, differing from each other 
in their relative refrangibilities ; and 
guided by their colour, considered their 
number as seven : red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet ; these 
are called primary cololirs. If the pris- 
matic colours, or spectrum^ be divided 
into 360 equal parts, the red rays will 
occupy 45 of these parts, the orange 27, 
the yellow 48, the green 60, the blue 
60, the indigo 40, and the violet 80. 
Of these rays the red being least refran- 
gible, fall nearest that spot to which 
they would have passed, had they not 
been refracted, while the violet rays, 
being most refrangible, are thrown to 
the greatest distance ; the intermediate 
rays possess mean degrees of retrangi- 
bility. These differently-coloured rays 
are not susceptible of fonher decoui- 
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positipn by any number of refractions, 
bat when they are collected into a focus, 
they reproduce a white light. 

Upon there phenomena is founded 
the Newtonian theory of colours, which 
supposes them to depend upon the ab- 
sorption of all rays, excepting those of 
the colour observed. Thus green bo- 
dies reflect the green rays, and absorb 
the others. All the rays are reflected 
by white bodies, and absorbed by those 
which are black. 

The colour of bodies, therefore, arises 
from their dispositions to reflect one 
sort of rays, and to absorb the other : 
bodies reflecting two or more sorts of 
rays, are of various colours ; the wiiite- 
ness of bodies arises from their capacity 
of reflecting all the rays of light j and 
the blackness of bodies, from their in- 
capacity to reflect any of the rays of 
light; hence, a black body exposed to 
the sun, becomes heated much sooner 
than any other 3 and hence, also, the ob- 
vious advantage of a white dress ia the 
summer season. See Light. 

Linnaeus informs us, that a yellow 
colour in vegetables generally indicates 
a bitter taste ; that red denotes an acid, 
or sour taste ; that green indicates a 
crude alkaline taste ; that a pale colour 
denotes insipidity ; that white promises 
sweet andliisciousness ; and lastly, that 
black indicates a nauseous and disagree^ 
able taste. But these indications are 
not universally to be relied on, although 
in numerous instances they are, no 
doubt, correct. 

COLOUR MAKING is the art of 
preparing varieus colours employed in 
painting. 

^ Colours are of various kinds : opaque 
atod transparent ; oil and water colours ; 
simple and compound ; true and false. 
O^paque colours efface every other paint- 
ingor stain : such are white and red lead, 
vermilion, &c. Transparent colours 
ptittsess the peculiar property of leaving 
th^ ground bn which they are laid, visi- 
ble through then*. Oil and water co- 
lours, are those which are mixed or 
gtbm^d with oil and water, and used in 
such state for painting. 

, In preparing oil colours, great care 
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is to be taken to grind them extremely 
fine, so that upon being rubbed between 
the fingers, not the least roughness orgrit- 
tiness can be left ; and also to mix those 
which will not dry of themselves with 
drying oils, sugar of lead, or litharge, 
&c. Oil colours are sometimes worked 
dry, where only one is used, as in cameos^ 
and in basso relievos. 

Water colours are eitlicr wrought in 
distemper, that is, prepared in size ; in 
fresco, or on fresh mortar, in which it is 
uecessary that the colouring be done 
quickly ; in agouache, wherethe colours 
are mixed with gum ; or in miniature, 
ill which the colours must be very fine, 
mixed with gum, and worked in dots or 
points. 

Simple colours are perfect in them- 
selves, such as red and white lead, the 
oxides of iron, vermilion, &c. 

Compound colours are formed by the 
union of two or more colouring sub- 
stances, either blue and yellow to make 
a greeu ; red and yellow an orange 3 
white earth and cochineal a lake, &c. 

The most important distinction of 
colours, however, is into true and false : 
the former retaining their hue without 
fading in every possible situation ; the 
latter losing it entirely, or changing 
into some other shade. 

Colours are principally affected or 
altered, by being exposed to the sun 
during the summer, and to the air and 
other accidents at all times. In London, 
the colour of paints is materially affect- 
ed by the gaseous matter contained in 
the atmosphere : white paint in parti- 
cular, soon becoming yellow in almost 
any situation. 

The principal colours for paint are 
the following : 

Blacks. Lamp-black is the finest of 
the soot blacks, and is more used than 
any other. It is prepared in the large 
way from the combustion of the com- 
mon turpentine, or refuse arising from 
its purification, or from yellow, or black 
rosin. 

Ivory black is prepared from bones 
burnt in a close vessel, also in the large 
way. When unadulterated and ground 
fine, itaffords a beautiful black. Ground 
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with gum water, or with the aqueous 
liquid which may be obtained from the 
whites of eggs, it makes an excellent 
water-colour black. 

Frankfort black and blue blacky are 
also u^d for water colours. 

Indian ink consists of equal parts of 
lamp-black and common glue ; it is an 
excellent black for water colours. 

Whites. Flake white and white lead^ 
are both preparations of the same metal, 
and the only whites which can be usecl 
with advantage in oil. Ground white- 
lead is, we are sorry to say, too often 
adulterated with whiting, or chalk. 

Calcined hartshorn is a useful earthy 
white for water colours, so is Spanish 
which is only chalk finely prepared. 

Pearl white is made from oyster- 
shells ; egg^shell^white from egg-shells : 
these mixed with metallic, or acid salts, 
decompose them, and destroy their co- 
lours ; care, therefore, should be taken 
to avoid such mixtures. 

Mugistery of bismuth, ilake white, 
and white-lead, are apt^to become black 
when used as water colours. 

Red. The principal red colours are 
carmine, rose-pink, vermilion, and red- 
lead. 

Carmine is the most beautiful red 
colour at present known. See Carmine. 

Rose-pink is a very delicate colour, 
inclining more to purple thau scarlet. 
It is prepared from chalk, coloured with 
a decoction of Brazil wood» with the 
addition of an alkaline salt. It is very 
liable to fade, and of little value. 

Vermilion is a bright and perma- 
nent red, but it does not answer for 
water-colours. See Cinnabar and 
Vermilion. 

Red-lead is a well-known and very 
durable colour. See Red-lead. 

Orange paints are red orpiment and 
orange-lake. The first is formed of 
arsenic and sulphur ; the other may bR 
prepared from turmeric infused in spi- 
rit of wine, having its colour struck 
upon calx of tin, and brightened with 
a solution of that metal. Different 
shades of orange may be also prepared 
mixing red and yellow colours ia 
different proportions. 
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The principal Yellows are King*s 
and Naples* yellow, Dutch pink, the 
ochres, and turbith mineral, patent yel- 
low, and chrome yellow. King's yel- 
low is a preparation of arsenic, its co- 
lour is beautiful, but apt to fade. The 
basis of Naples* yellow is lead ; it, 
therefore, fre(|uently turns black, and 
is particularly liable to be spoilt^ by 
iron when moist. Dutch pink {s sup- 
posed to be prepared by striking the 
colour of yellow berries upon chalk 
finely levigated. The yellow ochres ai'e 
well known ; for dull yellows, and for 
making olive greens with Prussian blue, 
they answer pretty well, but are not 
permanent. Turbith mineral, or sub- 
sulphate of quicksilver, is very durable. 
Patent yellow is an oxide of lead, and a 
very permanent oil colour. Chrome 
yollow is a chromate of lead, lately come 
into use in this country. It is a very beau- 
tiful and permanent colour. See Pa- 
tent Yellow and Chrome Y ellow. 

The only simple green of tolerable 
brightness is verdigris and its different 
preparations : as oil colours, they are, 
in general, best when ground in tur- 
pentine varnish without much, if any, 
unctuous oil. Green colours of dif- 
ferent shades may be made by mixing 
Prussian blue with the ochres, and 
other yellows, but such colours are not 
permanent. Sap green is a water co- 
lour in much use : it is made from the 
juice of buckthorn berries, with the ad- 
dition of gum arable and alum. A 
variety of green water-colours may be 
obtained from sulphate ^f copper and 
lime, or whiting, mixed in various pro- 
portions; green verditers are among 
these, llie following is an elegant and 
permanent colour, when laid on with 
size, for staining rooms ; take of sul- 
phate of copper four pounds ; whiting 
three pounds ; water one gallon. Dis- 
solve the sulphate of copper in the wa- 
ter gradually made hot ; when it is dis- 
solved add the whiting in fine powder ; 
mix them well together. A sufficient 
portion of sixe mutt be added to pre- 
vent its rubbing off the wa'l. This 
quantity is enough to colour a room 
twelve feet square and ten feet high. 
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The principal Bru RS are Pruiiian 
Blue, Dutch Blue, Blue Verditer, 
Smalt, Bice, and Indigo. 

Prussian blue may be made thus : 
take uf dried ox blo^ three pounds ; 
of quicklime four pounds eight ouhces ; 
of red tartar two pounds ; of salt-petre, 
(nitrate of potash) one pound and a half* 
Let them be calcined and lixiviated, 
when the lye should be poured into a 
solution of four pounds of alum and 
one pound of sulphate of iron. These 
ingredients will produce about half a 
pound of Prussian blue of a fine qua- 
lity. 

The preparation of the verditers is not 
publicly known ; but both blue and 
green are, we believe, obtained from 
lime, whiting, or chalk, and sulphate of 
copper in diderent proportions. They 
are not well calculated for oil colours. 

Smalt is glass coloured with zaifre. 
See Cobalt. When finely powdered 
it is nearly equal to Prussian blue. 

Bice is prepared from a stone brought 
from Germany. It has the best body 
of all bright blues. It should be ground 
very fine : it is as durable a colour as 
Prussian blue. 

Indigo is not much employed either 
as an oil or water-colour. It only re- 
quires to be washed before it is used. 
See Indigo. 

The only simple purple known is 
colcothar of vitriol, crocus martis, or 
oxide “of iron. A fine purple lake may 
be made from logwood. 

The chief brown colours are bistre, 
brown pink, and a very common reddish 
colour, called Spanish brown. 

Bistre is prepared from the most 
glossy, and perfectly burnt soot, pow- 
dered and passed through a fine sieve ; 
then baked with a little gum water, and 
formed into cakes. This is a useful 
and permanent colour. Brown pink 
consists of chalk tinged with the co- 
louring matter of fustic with an alka- 
line salt ; but it is very fugacious. 

COLOURING MATTER existe 
in alnyoflt all the flowers, leaves, and 
roots of Vege! aides. To obtain the co- 
louring matter from any vegetable the 
following process may be adopted. 
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Take the roots, leaves, or flowers in any 
quantity you please, bruise them nearly 
to a pulp, put them into a glazed earth- 
en vessel, pour a sufficient quantity of 
pure water over them, and add a table- 
spoonful of a strong solution of pure 
potash to every pint of water. Boil the 
whole over a moderate fire till the li- 
quor is evidently saturated with the co- 
lour of the vegetable ; then decant the 
fluid part through blotting paper, or a 
cloth, and gradually drop into it a solu- 
tion of alum, when the colouring mat- 
ter will subside ; this should be washed 
in several fresh waters, till they come 
away tasteless. It should be once more 
filtered through paper, and the remain- 
ing substance perfectly dried. Such co- 
louring matters make the finest pig- 
ments, or water-colours, by rubbing 
them on marble stones with clear gum- 
water, and then drying them into drops, 
cakes. &c. 

COLT implies the produce of a horse 
and mare, of either gender; but in 
sporting and horsemanship the term 
colt is confined to the male foal, while 
the female is called a filly. For the me- 
thod of rearing colts, see Horse ; for 
the age of colts, see Age. 

COLT’S- FOOT, or Tussilago, a 
genus of plants consisting of twenty-one 
species, chiefly natives of Europe and 
America ; one or two of Japan ; and 
two only natives of our own country, 
which are 

The Farfara^ or common coltsfoot, 
a perennial plant, growing in moist, 
marley, and clayey soils. It flowers in 
March and April, and the leaves appear 
fn May and June. The root is 'long 
and creeping, and sends up stems des- 
titute of leaves, five or six inches high : 
the flower droops before it blows, but 
afterwards becomes erect and is of a 
golden yellow ; the leaves are smooth, 
green above, with reddish veins, but 
underneath white and wooll}*. The 
leaves, which are more frequently em- 
ployed in medicine than the flowers, 
should be gathered and dried when they 
are fully expanded, before they have 
attained their greatest magnitude* They 
are inodorous when dried, and have a 
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rough isucilaginou9 taste. They give 
out their virtues to boiling water. 

CoIt*s*foot has been considered as 
demulcent from the earliest ages ; and 
it is still occasionally used in cough, 
and other complaints of the chest, but 
its powers are of no great importance. 
A decoction made by boiling a handful 
of the dried leaves in twa pints of water 
to one pint, and after being strained, 
sweetened with sugar-candy or syrup, 
and given to the quantity of a tea-cup- 
ful fora dose, is the best and usual 
method of exhibiting it. 

This plant is sometimes a trou- 
blesome weed in arable lands. The 
best method of destroying it is to pull 
it up by the roots, in tne months of 
August, September, or October, after 
the crops of corn are cut, at which time 
it is at its full growth, and easily disco- 
vered. In order to its effectual extir- 
pation, the same plan must be pursued 
every autumn for a few yenrs. 

The Petasitesj or Butter-bur, also 
a perennial plant, found in wet marsh- 
es, and the sides of ditches, and in 
meadows; the flowers and stalks. soon 
wither, and are succeeded in May by 
very large, roundi^h, or somewhat heart- 
shaped leaves, hollowed, so as to resem- 
ble a bonnet. The root is long and 
thick, brownish or black on theoutside, 
and white within, of a strong smell and 
acid taste ; it has been recommended as 
aperient and alexiphannic, but is uot 
now in medical use. 

There is a variety of this species de- 
scribed under the name of tussilago hy* 
hrida. It is of no importance whatever. 

COLT’S-FOOT, Essence of. A‘ 
medicine well known to the British 
publi'c, and generally believed by the 
uninformed to be prepared from the 
plant called Colt’s-foot. It has, ^ how- 
ever, not an atom of colt’s-foot in its 
composition, but is merely the Pare- 
goric Elixir ; or, as it is now called 
^ the London College, Compound 
Tincture of Camphor 9 and by. the Edin- 
burgh College, Camphorated Tincture 
of Opium, See Camphor. 

COLUMBINE, or dquilegia, a ge- 
DUS of plants containing five species, 
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natives of Europe, Canada, and Sibe- 
lia. 

The Vulgaris^ is said to he a native 
plant growing in hilly woods and thick- 
ets. It is, however, well known in gar- 
dens as an ornamental flower, consist- 
ing of several varieties, blue, purple, 
white, violet, &c. &:c. It is perennid, 
but is propagated by seeds, and will 
grow almost any where. It seems to 
possess no other properties but its va- 
rious colours to recommend it. 

Columho, See Calumba. 

COMA, in medicine, a propensity to 
sleep, or rather, to remain in a state of 
stupor, with the eye-lids often partially, 
or sometimes wholly, open. Coma is a 
symptom attendant on many diseases : 
it frequently indicates danger. 

COMB, an instrument made either 
of horn, ivory, tortoise-shell, wood, or 
iron, to adjust the hair, and also for 
many other purposes. 

Combination, See Artificer. 

COMBUSTION, in chemical and 
natural philosophy, denotes the decom- 
position of certain substances accompa- 
nied by light and heat. The process 
of combustion, the various phenomena 
which it exhibits, its astonishing effects, 
its infinite uses, and its devastations, 
have at all times rendered it a most 
important object of human attention. 
Combustion not only implies the de- 
struction of such materials, as wood and 
coal by fire, but also the decomposition 
of the gases, the diamond, metals, &c« 
when light and heat are evolved. 

COMBUSTION, Spontaneous, 
the mote common causes of which, such 
as friction, the heat produced by the 
slacking of lime, in contact with . 'com- 
bustible matter,, the feimentation of 
hay, of dupghills, and of similar matter, 
are well known. 

But, besides these common causes, 
experience has shown that many vege- 
table substances highly dried and heap- 
ed together will heat, and at last burst 
into flame. Of these, the most remark- 
able is a mixture of the expressed oil 
of the farinaceous seeds, as rape or 
linseed oil, with almost any dry ve- 
getable fibre, such as hemp, cottouy 
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matting &c. ; and still more if also 
united with lamp-blacky or carbonace- 
ous substances, These mixturesy if 
kept fjr a time undisturbed in close 
jhundlesy and in a warm temperature, 
even in small quantities, will often heat 
and burn with a mouldering fire for 
some hou rs , and , i f air be admitted freely , 
will then burst into flame. To this, 
without doubt, may be attributed seve- 
ral accidental conflagrations in store- 
houses, and places where quantities 
of these substances are kept. It ap- 
pears tliat lamp-black being mixed 
in such cases with the other materials, 
considerably forwarded the combus- 
tion ; but the presence of lamp-black, 
or any other dry carbonaceous mat- 
ter, is not necessary to produce spon- 
taneous inflammation ; for it will take 
}>lnce in hemp or cotton simply soaked 
111 any uf the expressed oils when in 
considerable quantity, or under circumr 
stances favourable to this process, as hi 
very hot weather, or when closely shut up. 
We have not room to detail the various 
experiments which have been made to 
verify the facts of spontaneous combus- 
tion ; nor can we detail the numerous 
accidents which have arisen from a mix- 
ture of such combustible materials. 
The truth nf their occurrence is indis- 
putable ; and we can, therefore, only 
caution our readers from sufleriiig ei- 
ther wool, cotton, hemp, or flax to be 
heaped together in large quantities ; and 
above all, not to permit any of the ex- 
pressed oils, such as linseed or rape-oil, 
to come in contact with them. Nor 
are these articles the only ones which 
suffer spontaneous combustion. Even 
rye-flour, roasted till of the colour of 
coffee, wheat-flour, w'hen heated in' 
large quantities and highly dried, and 
cliarcoal alone, have been known spon- 
taneously to take fire. 

Some well attested facts arc also re- 
lated of the spontaneous combustion of 
the human body in persons addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits. And although 
such accidents ^rc of rare occurrence, 
they furnish an additional argument for 
the moderate use of these highly stimq- 
lating and coirtbustible liquors. 
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COMFIT, corrupted most probably 
from confect^ is a kind of sweetmeat 
prepared by the confectioner, and con- 
sists ill encrusting coriander seeds, car- 
raway seeds, almonds, cinnamon, cassia, 
&c., with a kind of white saccharine 
paste, and afterwards drying it in an 
oven. As such paste is rommoiily com- 
posed of sugar and raw flour in various 
proportions, it is scarcely possible to 
conceive a mixture more likely to fer- 
ment in the stomach, and therefore 
comfits ought to be avoided by all dys- 
peptic patients. But comfits are not 
always composed of cuch harmless in- 
gredients as these ; according to Mr. 
Accum, in his Treatise on the AduUe^ 
ration of Food^ comfits are sometimes 
made with a mixture of 8UG:ar-starch 
and pipe-clay ; and the red sugar drops 
are coloured with vermilion, which is too 
often adulterated with read-lead. Com- 
fits, and other sweetmeats, are some- 
times rendered poisonous by being co- 
loured with preparations of copper. 
Those comfits, therefore, of a green 
colour, ought more especially to be 
guarded against and avoided. 

COMFORT, a term of frequent 
occurrence in domestic economy, im- 
plying that pleasant state of bodily and 
mental feeling produced by rooms of 
equable warmth, by suitable clothing, 
food, &c., and by various other stimuli, 
both mental and corporeal, which keep 
the functions in a state of agreeable ac- 
tivity, but which is attended with no 
violent emotion whatever. It is said 
tl. It the term comfort, in this accepta- 
tion, is not understood by ai^ European 
nation except ourselves. Tliis is pos- 
sibly true ; and we very much suspect 
that Englishmen in search of many of 
their domestic comforts of the personal 
and corporeal kind, expose themselves 
to a variety of unpleasant feelings, and 
diseases, to which those who have nei- 
ther warm nor carpeted rooms, nor 
wooden floors, are total strangers. For 
suitable clothing in the different sea- 
sonswe are great advocates ; but heal- 
thy exercise or labour in the open air, 
is ill supplied by sitting in those com- 
fortable apartments of our towns ; iir\cj 
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the robutt activit}' of our ancestors, 
by the sedentary employments of the 
counting-house, or the vitiated atmos- 
phere of a crowded theatre. 

COM FREY, or Symphytumy a ge- 
nus of plants containing three species 
:i8 follow, all of which are cultivated. 
The Officinahy or common comfrey, is 
perennial, and found wild on ourwastes. 
The stem is two or three feet high# 
Flower yellowish white, sometimes pur- 
ple, There are many varieties, differ- 
ing principally in the colour of the 
jRower. The roots are mucilaginous, 
and of the same nature as marsn-mal- 
inallow roots# The Tuberosum y or tu- 
berous-rooted comfrey, rises a foot and 
a half high ; has pale yellow flowers. 
Found wild in our own country. The 
Orientahy or Oriental comfrey, with 
stalks two feet high, and blue flowers 
in branches like tne first, appearing in 
March, but seldom producing seed in 
this country. Found near Constanti- 
nople. 

The mucilaginous parts of the com- 
mon comfrey is employed by colour- 
makers ; it is also employed to correct 
the brittleness of flax, and the rough- 
ness of wool in spinning. It is said also, 
that a decoction of the root is of great 
importance in the process of tanning. 

COMMERCE, a generic term, 
implying all those transactions in so- 
ciety in which goods, wares, or mer- 
chandize,are bought, sold or exchanged. 

Commerce is divided into commerce 
by land, and commerce by sea ; inland, 
or domestic and foreign ; and also into 
wholesale and retail. With respect to 
domestic commerce, we may observe, 
that the King in this country, is, by his 
prerogative, entitled to direct many 
things concerning it : to him it belongs 
to establish public marts, as markets 
and fairs, to regulate weights and mea- 
sures, to give money, which is the al- 
most universal medium of commerce, 
authority and currency. A great pare of 
the foreign commerce of England is now 
carried on by collective companies: some 
incorporated by the King’s charters with 
exclusive privileges, as the East India 
Company ; others only private associ- 
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ations, as the Turkey, and Hamburgh 
company, Ac. Sut the injurious mo- 
nopolies of extensive companies are id 
many instances very apparent. And re- 
lative to the East India Company, an act 
was p^assed in 1813 , which opened the 
East India trade to the British people 
at large, after the 10th of April, 1814 , 
subject, however, to certain exceptions 
and restrictions, the principal of whirh 
are, that the sole and exclusive right of 
trading to oud from the dominions of 
the Emperor of China, and the whole, 
sole, and exclusive right of traflicking 
in tea, in, to, and from all places be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Streights of Magellan, are to continue 
in the East India Company fora fur- 
ther term of twenty years. 

The commerce of Great Britain has 
been gradually augmenting for a series 
of years past. Its present extent may be 
estimated by tlie consideration that the 
value of the exported produce was, in 
the year ending January 1819 , 44 , 504 , 
014 pounds sterling ; of foreign and 
colonial produce, 12 , 285,274 pounds, 
making a total of 56 , 849 , 3181 . In the 
year 1792, the value of our exports was 
only 24 millions. 

In a moral view, however, of this ex- 
traordinary trade, its utility admits of 
considerable question# The accumu- 
lation of great wealth in the hands of a 
few individuals is, we fear, not very con- 
genial to the morel well-being and hap- 
piness of the mass of the population of 
any state. It is certain however, that 
the accumulation of individual wealth, 
affords considerable stinSuius to the in- 
genuity and talents of man ; but we 
think that after a series of severe les- 
sons, which, in the lapse of ages, man 
will be obliged to learn, the happiness 
of the whole body politic will neither 
consist in the individual accumulation 
of wealth, in ploughing the seas for 
gain, nor in the congregated masses 
which now inhabit our cities ; and 
a return to the agricultuual 
combined with the knowledge and (Ex- 
perience obtained in cities, wUl be 
found the best means of insuring na- 
tional as well as individual happiness. 
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COMMISSION of Bankruptcy^ is 
tb^t issued by the Lord Chaucellor 5 on 
persons becomiog bankrupt within any 
of the statutes, Rnd directed to certain 
commibsioiiers, who are appointed to ex- 
amine into and secure the bankrupt's 
lands and etfects for the satisfaction of 
his creditors* 

No comraision of bankruptcy can oe 
issued unless upon the petition of a 
single creditor to whom the bankrupt 
owes a debt which shall amount to one 
hundred pounds, or upwards ; or the 
debt or delits of two or more being part- 
ners, shall amount to one hundred and 
fifty pounds, or upwards : or where the 
debt or debts of three, or more, shall 
amount to two hundred pounds. The 
petitioners are bound in a security of 
2001. to make the party amends in case 
iliey do not prove him a bankrupt. 
And if they receive any of the bank- 
rupt's money or effects as a recompense 
for suing out the commission, so as to 
obtain more than tiieir due proportion 
uf his estate, they forfeit the same, to- 
;iether with their whole debt. 

On receiving their commission, the 
conirnibsioners first ascertain wlietlier 
the bankrupt was n i ruder within the 
meaning of the bankrupt laws, and had 
committed an act of bankruptcy ; and 
if so proved, declare him bankrupt, give 
notice in the gazette, and appoint three 
meetings for the creditors. At one of 
. these meetings are chosen by a majority 
(in value] of creditors, the assignees, or 
persons in whom the bankrupt’s estate 
shall be vested for their ben^t. And 
at the third meeting, which must be on 
tbe forty-second day at farthest after 
fjie advertisement in the gazette, (unless 
the time for his surrender be especially 
enlarged) the bankrupt, on notice be- 
ing, served personally on him, or left at 
his placp of abode, must surrender him- 
seljftothe commissioners, and thence- 
forth coiifonn, in every respect, to the 
directions of the statutesof bankruptcy ; 
.or, in dcfkiilt thereof, he is guilty of 
fel':>ii 3 r. without benelit of clergy, suf- 
fers d&tli, and his effects are divided 
. /tmohg his creditors. 

On his examination, if he give a false 
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statement, or conceal any property to 
the amount of 201., or withliold any 
books or writings in order to defraud 
his creditors, he is also guilty of fe- 
lony without benefit of clergy. But 
if the bankrupt has made a true disco- 
very, and in all things conformed to tlie 
directions of the act, he may, with the 
consent of his creditors, obtain a certi- 
ficate. If the commissioners certify his 
conformity, and the same be allowed by 
the chancellor,- his person, and what- 
ever property he may aitcrwaids ac- 
quire, will be discharged and exonerated 
Itom all debts owing by him at the time 
he became bankrupt. But no bank- 
rupt is entitled to the benefit of the act 
unless three parts in fioe^ both in num- 
ber and value of his creditors, who shall 
be creditors for not less than ^Ol. re- 
spectively, and who shall have duly 
proved their debt under the commission, 
or some persons duly authorized by 
them, shall sign the certificate. 

There are a variety of other regula- 
tions relative to a commission of bank- 
ruptcy, which we have not room to, nor 
is it necessary that we should, enume- 
rate. For further particulars, Cookk’s 
]3ankrupt Laws may be consulted. 

COMMON, an epithet applied, on a 
variety of occasions, to things and qua-» 
lilies which are general and well known. 

That which is most common, par- 
ticularly ill the natural world, is ge- 
nerally the best, and intrinsically the 
most vulusbie, such as air, water, light, 
&€■ It is to be regrett^ that many 
things not common are too often valued 
merely from their scarcity, and nothing 
else. Even gold is not so intriosically 
useful and valuable as iron ; and the 
diamond, on which so large, a price is 
usually set, is of still less intrinsic value 
than gold : such extrinsic value is little 
less thau absurd. 

COMMON-LAW. The common- 
law of England is defined to be the 
common rule for administering justic:e 
within the kingdom, and asserts the 
King's royal prerogatives, and likewise 
the rightsandlibertiesof the sulyect. It 
is generally the law by .which the de- 
terminations in the King’s ordinary 
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courts are guided. It is distinguished 
from the statute law, or acts of par- 
liament, as having been the kw of the 
land before any acts of parliament 
which are now extant, were made, it 
is called in our law books, the lex non 
seiiptOy or unwritten law ; in contra- 
distinction to the statute law, or the lex 
scriptOf the written law. We are sorry, 
however, to remark, that the commou- 
law is too often a labyrinth which serves 
only to perplex and confound not only 
coninioii sense, but even the lawyers 
themselves. 

COMMON-PLACE BOOK, is a 
register of what things occur worthy to 
be noted in the course of a person’s 
thinking, or study, and so disposed as, 
that among a number of subjects, any 
one may be easily found. The advan- 
tages of a common- place book are ma- 
ny ; it not only makes a person read 
with accuracy and attention, but in- 
duces him, insensibly, to think for him- 
self. Many valuable thoughts occur, 
even to men of no extraordinary genius. 
These, without the assistance of a com- 
mon-place book, are generally lost. A 
common-place book, besidc8,by writing, 
induces attention to thoughts which 
would otherwise escape the meinorv for 
ever. Many sentiments, when read, are 
often soon forgotten $ when written they 
remain in the memory during life. 

COMMONS, are waste lands or 
pastures, the use of which are common 
to the villages or towns in their vicinity. 

Tlie inclosnre of commons has been 
often pressed upon the attention of the 
legislature, as a remedy for some of the 
social evils under whicn this country has 
from time to time laboured. But, not- 
withstanding, during the last twenty 
years, the indosure of commons has 
been very extensive in Great Britaini we 
do not find the pressure of the evils 
complained of removed. And, indeed, 
we think there is no doubt that the pea- 
santry, who forty years ago kept geese, 
and occasionally a cow, were a more 
happy and a more moral race than the 
present generatioiif whaare deprived of 
the advantages of such pastures* 
COMPANY, in morals, one of the 
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most powerful instruments in the for- 
mation of human character. From 
what has been said under GooD-nRKKD* 
iNo, Circumstances, Ciiaractkr, 
and other articles in our work, it can 
be scarcely necessary to enforce again 
here the doctrine, power, and influence 
of association. He, however, who is 
seriously bent upon the formation of 
such a mind as will most contribute 
its own individual, as well as social well- 
being and happiness, cannot be too 
cautious in choosing the company with 
which the young mind in particular 
should mix. If the reader should be 
a parent, it will be more particularly 
imperative upon him, to take care 
that those circumstances only should 
surround his child, which are most like- 
ly to mould his mind to benevolence, 
to virtue, and to truth. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
is the dissection of other animal bodies 
than those of man, to compare with them 
the human. It is a study of great im- 
portance, not only to the medical and 
surgical pupil, but also to every one 
who is desirous of enlarging the sphere 
of his knowledge relative to animated 
nature. By comparative anatomy we 
are taught that there are at least as ma- 
ny tribes of animals which have no heart 
whatever, or, at least, none adapted to a 
general circulation, as there are of those 
which have both heart and arteries, ac- 
tually necessary for the circulation of 
the blood ; and that immense numbers 
of animals have neither muscular fibre 
nor nerve* That the double hearts of 
mammals and birds produce the double 
circulation of the blo^ ; first from the 
heart through the lungs, and next from 
the heart through the remainder of the 
body* Yet the same double circulation 
is produced in aiuphibials and fislies, 
and many inferior animals who have no- 
thing more than a single heart ; that is, 
nothing more than a single auricle and 
ventricle p and in others wherc^ there is 
no heart whatever} the propelling pow- 
er being altogether of a different dcr 
scription, and yet as competfint to the 
fulfilment of its object as that resulting 
from an arterial systole and diastole. 
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The heart of fishes, Tnoreover, propels the degrees, 15 minutes east at London; 
blood, not through the system at large, in 1657 at London, the needle pointed 
but only through the lungs, or bron- directly north | and from that time to 
chia; while the snail, on the contrary, the present, it has been gradually mov- 
has what may be called a corporeal, but ing to the westward ; in 1700 it was 10, 
not a pulmonary heart: it propels the 42 west ; and in 1818 it was 24.36 
blood by means of an auricle, or ventri- west ; at which time it was supposed to 
cle, over the system, but has no heart have attained its ultimate variation 
for the lungs ; while, again, the coleop- westward ; it is now either stationary, or 
terous insects (that is, those which have about returning again towards the north, 
four wings, the outside hair appearing This variation and retrogradation, are 
like shells) and in perhapsall others pos- found, however, to vary in different 
sessed of wings, the single heart, or au- places. 

ride and ventricle, operates in both di- Compass is also a very convenient 
rectlons, and is sufficient to produce of instrument, made either of iron or brass, 
itself the same kind of double circu- for the purpose of describing circles, &c. 
lation that is traced in man, qua- COMPASSION, in morals, is that 
drupeds, the cetaceous tribe, and birds, species of affectionate feeling, which 
by the machinery of a double heart, is excited either by actual distress. 
In such insects, moreover, both the or impending calamity. Compassion 
lungs and heart are equally diffused forms a distinguishing feature of the 
through the whole length of the body ; benevolent mind : indeed, genuine bene- 
while in man and other mammals, both volence is ever accompanied with com- 
the lungs and heart are confined to the passion. 

?hest. See Anatomy. COMPLEXION in the human sub- 

COMPASS, an instrument used ject, implies the colour of the face and 
chiefly at sea, to ascertain the north the skin. The difference in the corn- 
point of the horizon. It consists of a pi ex ions of the vanous races of man- 
circular brass box, which contains a'pa- kind, has not been to this moment sa- 
per card, with thirty two points or di^i- tisfactorily accounted for. The priu- 
sions of the circle, fixed on a magnetic cipal complexions are black, swarthy, 
needle, which always turns to the north, copper coloured, red coloured, brown 
excepting a variation at different places, coloored, brownish, and white. The 
The needle with the card turns freely principal blacks are found in Africa, 
on an upright pin fixed in the centre of between the tropics, in New Guinea 
the box. The top of the box is covered and New Holland 5 the swarthy in 
with* a glass, that the card’s motion may North Africa, and in South Africa ; the 
not be disturbed by the wind. The copper coloured in the East Indies; 
names of the principal points are as fol- the red coloured in various parts of 
low: north, souths east, west; north- America; the brown coloured in Tar- 
west, south-west, north-east, south-east; tary, Persia, Arabia, China, and the 
north - north - west, north - north - east, coasts of Africa, bordering the Medi- 
s6uth-80uth-east, south -south-west ; terrancan ; tlie brownish inhabiting the 
east-north-east, east-south-east j west- sov^thern parts of Europe, Lapland, and 
north-west, west-south-west. other countries towards the north pole. 

Pocket compasses are now contrived, and Abyssinia ; the white inhabiting 
which are very convenient, particularly England, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
in exploring large tracts of inland Poland, Circassia, Georgia, and the 
country. islands of the Pacific Ocean. Of these 

The Fariaiitm of the compass is of various complexions, it is pretty gene- 
considerable importance in navigation, rally agreed, that the whites of Europe 
and other calculations. It is believed possess the best talents: but ‘ whether 
that^the variation performs a kind of these talents and the complexion be the 
pcrihdiral motion : for in 1576 it was 11 effect of certain habits and education, 
3i0 
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through along series of generations, or 
other causes, is not easy to determine. 

Many persons^ ladies in particular, 
attempt to improve their complexions 
by the use of cosmetics, which are con- 
tinually, and unblushingly advertized as 
beautifiers of the skin : most of which 
are either worthless, or if they have any 
effect, it is that of conveying mercury 
into the constitution, and too often lay- 
ing the foundation of diseases which 
are frequently dangerous, and some- 
times fatal. We advise our fair readers, 
who have been in the habit of using 
cosmetics, to throw them at once away, 
and to be persuaded that the best cos- 
metics are exercise in the open air, an 
active attention to a variety of social 
and domestic duties, regular hours of 
repose at night, and a cheerful hilarity, 
the constant attendant on health, will 
not fail to animate their countenances, 
and beautify their complexions. 

COMPOST, in agriculture and gar- 
dening, a mixture of earth, sand, lime, 
dung, and various other substances, de- 
signed to promote vegetation. See 
FIusbandry, and Manure. 

COMPRESS, in surgery, is an ap- 
plication to prevent a wound from 
ideeding or swelling, as well as in the 
treatment of aneurisms, ruptures, indo- 
lent tumours, and ulcers. It consists 
generally of folded pieces of linen, or 
cotton cloth, or calico, so contrived, as 
to make a gentle pressure upon the 
part ; and oocasionaily moistened with 
certain liquors, such as alcohol, vine- 
gar, &c. 

Compresses are frequently used 
where no plasters are required : it fre- 
quently happens that ulcers in the legs, 
accompanied with more or less tume- 
faction, are best cured by moderate 
compresses from the knee to the ancle; 
indeed, it hus been found where little 
or no tumefaction Is apparent, that 
such com presses have been manifestly 
advantageous. The application of such 
bandages, however, requires much care, 
in order that the pressure on the limb 
may be ec^uable, and that no violence 
l>e done to the sensations of this patient, 
nr to the surrounding parts. 
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Compression of the Brain. See CoK« 

CUSSION OF TUE BrAIN. 

COMPUNCTION, in rnorals, a 
state of mind accompanied with pain, 
ill consequence of a consemusness of 
having acted wrong : it is siinilar to 
remorse. See Remorse, and Consci- 
ence. 

CONCEIT, that disposition of the 
human mind which arrogates to itself 
more talent than it actually possesses, 
or which sets an exorbitant value on 
what it does possess, and at the same 
time undervalues the talents of others. 
Conceit appears to be a compound of 
vanity and pride; it is frequently the 
attendant on a narrow and contined 
education : extensive knowledge of, and 
acquaintance with mankind, is the best 
cure for it.' 

CONCUSSION of the Brain, a 
disease arising from such injury of that 
organ, by external violence, or acci- 
dents, as either obstructs or destroys its 
functions, without leaving behind it 
such marks as to allow its nature to be 
ascertained by dissection. Most of the 
symptoms attending compression of 
the , brain, occur also in concussion ; 
bukiti a compressed state of the brain, 
they are more permanent. In concus- 
sion of the brain, there is no discharge 
of blood from the eyes, nose, or ears, 
which frequently happens in compres- 
sion ; and instead of that apoplectic 
stertor in breathing which accompanies 
compression, the patient seems to bf* in 
a sound and natural sleep. The pulse is 
irregular and slow in compression, and 
grows stronger and fuller by blood-let- 
ting. There are besiefes convulsions in 
compressions, which are not observed in 
a state of concussion. The symptoms 
arising from concussion come on imme- 
diately after the injury is received. lu 
the violent degrees of these, the pa- 
tient remains quite insensible, the pupils 
of the eyes are iiiucli dilated, and do not 
contract, although the eye be exposed to 
the strongest light. In more violent cases 
of concussion it is, however, ext 'emely 
diDicult to distinguish between concus- 
sion and compression. 

In doubtful cases, bloodletting, there* 
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fore, arjould be practised with great 
caution. If the pulse become fuller and 
stronger after discharging a moderate 
quantity, if the blood appearaizy, and es- 
pecially if the patient become more sen- 
sible, blood-letting may be repeated ; 
but if, after drawing afew ounces of blood, 
the pulse become feeble, and the pa- 
tient more weak, blood-letting must be 
relinquished, and such remedies given 
as tnay support and strengthen the pa- 
tient : cordials internally, and stimu- 
lAnts externally. Wine may be given 
proportioned to the degree of debility ; 
and if the patient complain of coldness, 
he must he kept warm by proper cover- 
ing; a blister may also be applied to 
that part of the head where the skin has 
been injured ; mustard cataplasms may 
he applied to the feet 5 gentle laxatives 
are also necessary ; and they should be 
regularly gpven, so us to keep the body 
open, if the patient cannot swallow 
wine, the volatile alkali, brandy, and 
other stimulants, in moderate doses, may 
be given. Issues, or frequent repetition 
of blisters to different parts of the head 
and neck may also beof service. During 
a recovery from accidents of this kind^ 
a liberal use of bark, iron, and other 
tonics is of advantage. When much 
languor, inactivity, and loss of memory 
continue, electricity long applied has 
been attended with advantage. But 
this remedy, as well as most of the others 
which we have mentioned, should not 
be applied when any symptoms of com- 
pression or inflammation of the brain 
be present. 

Persons who b^ve suffered under 
concussion of the brain, often exhibit 
some of the symptoms of the complaint 
for ever after ; one of which is that of 
apparent intoxication, from the drink- 
ing of jirdent spirits, or fermented li- 
quors, so that it is often difficult for a 
stranger to distinguish between the two 
diseases. 

CONDUCTOR, a term used io 
electricity to denote those substances 
which are capable of receiving and 
Itnmsiiijttiug the electric fluid. All me- 
ores, and all fluids, except air and 
ojjlf, together with the substances con- 
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taining them, the effluvia of flaming 
bodies, ice, unless very bard frozen, 
snow, most saline and stony substances, 
charcoals, of which the best are those 
which have been exposed to the greatest 
heat, smoke, ond the vapour of hot 
water, are more or less conductors. 

The utility of amduators^ or rods, 
for protecting buildings from the effects 
of lightning, is universally admitted. 
One of the best conductors is a rod of 
iron, or rather copper, as being a better 
conductor of electricity, and less liable 
to rust, about three quarters of au inch 
thick, which is either to be fastened to 
the walls of a building by wooden 
cramps, or supported by wooden posts 
at the distance of a foot or two from the 
wall ; though less may do ; the upper 
end should terminate in a pyramidal 
form, with a sharp point and edges ; 
and when made of iron, gilded or point- 
ed near the top, or else pointed with 
copper ; and it should also be elevated 
five or six feet above the highest part 
of the building, or chimneys, to which 
it may be fastened. The lower end is to 
Ledriven five or six feet into the ground, 
and directed away from the founda- 
tions of the building, or continued till 
it communicates with the nearest water ; 
and if this part be made of lead it will 
be less apt to decay. When the con- 
ductor is formed of different pieces of 
metal, cure should be taken that they 
are well jointed : audit is further recom- 
mended that a communication should 
be made from the conductor, by plates 
of lead eight or ten inches broad, with 
the lead on the ridges and gutters of the 
house, and with the fiipes that carry 
down the rain water, which should be 
continued to the bottom of the build- 
ing, and be made to communicate 
eitlier with water, or moist earth, or 
with the main pipe which serves the 
house with water. If the building be 
large, two or three, or more coiiductora 
should be applied to different parts of 
it in proportion to its extent. It some- 
times happens that the tops of such con- 
ductors are melted off by a stroke of 
lightning : to obviate this, a piece of 
black lead, which is a good conductor 
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of electricity^ and infusible by the 
reatest heat, has been reconimendra, to 
e taken out of a good black-lead pen- 
cil, and about two inches of it fixed in 
the middleof the end of the conducting 
rod, and the very point of it formed 
with the black-lead. 

CONFECTION, a name now given 
in the London Pharmacopoeia to several 
medicines composed of powders, and 
other substances, mixed up with sugar, 
syrup, or water, to the consistence of an 
electuary* Some of these were formerly, 
and now are, in the shops frequently 
called Conserves and Electuaries. 

The principal confections are the 
following: 

Aromatic confectiouy formerly Cor- 
fUal confectioriy is made thus : take of 
cinnamon bark, and nutmegs, of each 
two ounces ; of cloves one ounce ; of car- 
damom seeds half an ounce; of saffron 
dried two ounces ; of prepared oyster- 
shells sixteen ounces ; of refined sugar 
powdered, two pounds ; of water a pint. 
Hub the dry substances mixed together 
into a very fine powder ; then and the 
water gradually, until the whole be 
throughly incorporated. 

This medicine is an excellent stimu- 
lant and cordial. It is given with ad- 
vantage in many complaints of debility, 
particularly those attended with laxity 
of the bowels. Combined with small 
doses of opium, it is almost a sovereign 
remedy in simple diarrhoea. The dose 
is from ten grains to one drachm. 

Confection of Opiumy formerly called 
Philoninm. Take of hard opium pow- 
dered six drachms ; of long pepper one 
ounce ; of ginger root two ounces ; car- 
raway seeds three ounces ; syrup of su- 
gar one pint. Rub the opium with the 
syrup made hot, then add the remain- 
ing articles reduced to powder, and mix 
the whole together. 

This medicine is a useful succeda- 
neuin for the Venice Treacle, and iUt- 
tnridate of the old dispensatories. It is 
a stimulant narcotic; and is usefully 
employed in atonic gout, flatulent colic, 
and diarrhoeas unattended with any in- 
flammatory symptoms. Thirty - six 
grains contain one grain of opium. 
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The usual dose is from ten grains to 
half a drachm, given in the form of a 
bolus, or diffused in the chalk mixture. 

Collection of Sennoy formerly Leni- 
tive Elect nary : Take of senna leaves 
eight ounces ; figs one pound : tama- 
rind pulp, cassia pulp, the pulp of 
prunes, of each half a pound ; coriander 
seeds four ounces ; liquorice root three 
ounces ; lump sugai tyro pounds and a 
half. Powder the senna leaves with the 
coriander seeds, and separate by sifting 
ten ounces of the mixed powder. Boil 
the residue with the figs and liquorice 
root in four pints of water, until it be 
reduced one half ; then press out and 
strain the liquor. Evaporate the strained 
liquor in a water bath, until a pint and 
a half only remains of the whole ; then 
the sugar being added make a syrup. 
Finally, mix gradually the pulps with 
the syrup ; and having added the sifted 
powder, mix the whole together. 

This is a well-known, mild, and plea- 
sant purgative ; and well adapted for 
those afflicted with habitual costiveness, 
and for pregnant women. The dose is 
from one drachm to four or more, taken 
at bed-time. 

For other confections, see Conserves. 

Congelation. See Ice. 

Conger-eel. See Eel. 

CONSCIENCE, that faculty of the 
understanding by which we judge of 
the moral qualities of ourselves or of 
our actions. Relative to this subject a 
considerable error is very prevalent 
amongst persons who have not maturely 
and deliberately examined into the na- 
ture of conscience ;* it has been too 
commonly supposed that if, in any gi- 
ven situation in morals, a person were 
always to follow the dictates of his con- 
science y that he would unquestionably 
act right. We believe that a more 
dangerous error cannot pervade the 
human mind. IF the doctrine of mo- 
rals which we are inculcating in this 
work have any foundation in truth, and 
of its truth wc entertain no doubt, then 
the faculty of the human mind, called 
conscience, must vary, as we fiud it 
does, in diflerent individuals, in exact 
accordance with the education and other 
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circumstances by which they iiave 
surrounded ; and hence it follows that 
what one person refuses to do or does 
with repugnance, another will do with- 
out remorse and without shame ; if this 
were not the case, and if the same con- 
science perTaded and influenced the 
mind of every individual, the different 
moral conduct of different persons 
would be totally inexplicable. The 
practical conclusions which we are desi- 
rous of enforcing from this view of con- 
science is, that no individual should as- 
sume, from the dictates of his own con- 
Bcienoe merely^ that his actions are 
right. In a variety of instances, it is 
true, self-consciousness frequently de- 
cides rightly, but in numerous others 
very wrong. Whenever, therefore, in 
morals, a person suspects his own judg- 
ment, and on this subject we ought con- 
stantly to be on our suspicious guard, 
the counsels of an intelligent, discreet, 
and able friend or friends, will often be 
of incalculable importance. We may 
add that public opinion in numerous 
instances is a good criterion as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of moral conduct ; 
but ill others it is grossly erroneous. 

CONSERVE, in medicine, a com- 
position of some recent vegetable, and 
sugar, beat together into a uniform 
mass, about the consistence of honey. 
The following conserves, now cullra 
Confections^ ip^y we really cannot tell, 
are ordered by the London College. 

Conserve of Oranges^ is made by 
first breaking into a pulp one part of 
the exterior hwrk ofa fresh ^villeorange, 
sejparated by rasffing, then adding three 
paHs of powdered lump-sugar, and 
beating them both well together. It 
may be taken at pleasure ; but it is a 
very convenient vehicle for giving bark, 
iron, and other tonic medicines in the 
shajie of boluses. 

Conserve (f the Dog-rose^ common- 
ly called Hips* Take of the pulp of 
the berries of the dog-rose, thoroughly 
ripe, one pound ; lump-sugar in pow- 
der, twenty ounces, rub them together 
till they are incorporated. 

Conserve of the Red Rose, Take 
the fresh unblown flowers of the red 
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rose, onrefiilly freed from the seed aiirl 
the white' bottoms of the flower leaves, 
one pound ; of lump sugar in powder, 
three pounds; beat the flowers in a stone 
mortar, then add the sugar, and beat 
again, till they are both thoroughly in- 
corporated. This conserve is prepared 
in the large way by passing the rose 
buds through a wooden mill adapted to 
the purpose, by which the labour of 
beating them to a pulp is considerably 
abridged. 

The two last conserves are convenient 
vehicles for active remedies ; their me- 
dicinal powers are not of much impor- 
tance. The conserve of the red rose is 
however somewhat astringent. 

CONSTABLE, a peace officer be- 
longing to those divisions of counties 
termed in England Hundreds. Con- 
stables of hundreds were first ordained 
in the time of Edward 1. for the con- 
servation of the peace. Two were or- 
dered to be chosen for even' hundred. 
These are now called High Constables ; 
and are usually chosen and sworn into 
office by the justices of the peace in 
their sessions. There are also petty 
constables, called in some places tyth- 
ing-men, who take cognizance of the 
peace in their own immediate district ; 
they are all subject to the high con- 
stable. 

Many persons are exempted by law 
from serving the office of constable : 
these are the ancient officers of any of 
the colleges in the two (Jiiiversities, 
counsellers, attorneys, and all other offi- 
cers whose attendance is required at 
Westminster-hall ; Aldermen of Lon- 
don; the President and Fellows of tlte 
Fellowship of Physic in London ; sur- 
geons and Apothecaries in Loudon, and 
within seven miles thereof, being free 
of the Company of Apothecaries; but 
this indulgence is generally extended to 
medical men in all other parts of Eng- 
land : licensed teachers or preachers in 
holy orders, ina congregation legally to- 
lerated, are also exempt from this office* 
CONSTIPATION, that state of 
the bowels when the contents, ora part 
of them, are not expelled daily, and 
when the fmces are so hardened as to 
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be discharged, with more or less paia 
and inconvenience. 

CONSTITUTION, in politics, ira- 
plies the whole arrangement and appa- 
ratus of a government, as laid down and 
established in either written or well- 
known laws, usuages, and customs. 

The constitution of this country con- 
sists of a Kin^, Lords, and Commons ; 
it is also divided into the Legislative, 
the Executive, and the Judicial. The 
principal documents to which English- 
men are accustomed more immediately 
to refer as bulwarks of the constitution, 
besides various laws which have been 
from time to time enacted to maintain 
and secure it, are Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Act of 
Habeas Corpus. See these articles 
respectively. 

CONSTITUTION, in medicine, and 
in a general sense, means the whole struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, 
and is nearly synonymous with System. 
In a more confined sense it implies that 
peculiarity of structure, existing more 
or less in different individuals, and 
called by medical practitioners Idiosyn* 
crasy^ in which one person is affected 
by certain stimuli or medicines, which, 
applied to others, produce no effect at 
all : thus, some people cannot see a 
finger bleed without fainting ; and thus 
violent inflammation is produced on 
the skin of some persons by substances 
which are perfectly innocent in others. 
The study and knowledge of these con- 
stitutional differences, are of gi-eat im- 
portance in medicine : indeed, it is im- 
possible for any person to become a 
good physician without them. 

It is said that a great alteration in 
the constitutions of the inhabitants of 
Europe has taken place in the course 
of a century or more ; that inflamma- 
tory diseases occur less frequently, and 
in general are less rapid and violent in 
their effects than they were formerly. 
This, we admit, may in part be true ; 
but we suspect that the increased know- 
ledge of medicine and disease which is 
now more generall}^ spread abroad, has 
had a great share in the alteration of 
the medical practice of Europe ; and 
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that the lancet was then too IVequenlly 
had recourse to, when a very different 
practice ought to have been adopted 
That congregating in Urge cities has a 
mischievous effect on the huniau con- 
stitution, there can be, we think, no 
doubt j but that Tea in particular is so 
very injurious, as asserted by some wri- 
ters, we must deny. The increased con- 
sumption of ardent spirits and wine, 
are more probable causes. The abstrac- 
tion of the wholesome stimulus of pure 
air,light^ and healthy labour intliecouu- 
try, and the removal to the noxious air 
of crowded and smoky cities, are, how- 
ever, in our estimation, quite as likely to 
be primary, if not the principal causes of 
the diseases of debility and ennui, under 
which so many of the children of afflu- 
ence, in particular, are constantly and 
painfully labouring in this luxurious 
capital. 

CONSUMPTION, a term applied 
to various diseases incident to the hu- 
man body. The principal diseases, how- 
ever, of the consumptive kind, are 
those in which the lungs are diseased. 
See Pulmonary Consumption, Hec- 
tic FEVER, and Atrophy. 

CONSUMPTION, in Horses. In 

this complaint there is a gradual loss of 
flesh and strength, while tne appetite ge- 
nerally continues. Sometimes it is ac- 
companied by a discharge from one or 
both nostrils, and a swelling of theglauds 
under the jaw ; such cases are generally 
mistaken for glanders. Consumption 
often attacks colts which are kept in 
poor marshy land, and exposed to rain 
and easterly winds. Horses of all ages 
are liable to it, and it is said that the 
most common cause is that which pro- 
duces cold or catarrh ; that is, exposure 
to cold when heated by exercise. It 
does not take place suddenly, but is 
very insidious in its attack ; the com- 
plaint is frequently not noticed till tu- 
bercles are formed in the lungs, and the 
mesenteric glands diseased. 

When a colt is observed to become 
thin, his coat staring, and his skin feel- 
ing as if glued to his ribs, he should be 
immediately taken from grass, put into 
the stable, and fed with bran mashes 
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■nd oats. He should not oe tied up, 
but be suffered to run loose in a box or 
open stable, and by no means be kept 
▼ery warm. After a short time, when 
he appears to have gained a little 
strength, a mild dose of physic may be 
given, and repeated after an interval of 
ten or twel\*<e days. These means be- 
ing pursued, ^ if the disease have not 
made great progress, it will be arrested ; 
and if the season of the year is such 
that good grass can be procured, it will 
perfect his recovery ; but great care 
is required in turning him to grass. 
He should have an opportunity of 
shelter, at least by night. In more ad- 
vanced stages of this disease, there is 
little or no chance of a cure, although 
bleeding, small doses of nitre, calomel, 
and tonics, have been advised. Horses 
which die of this complaint have not 
only tubercles in the lungs, but an en- 
largement of the mesenteric glands : 
and the mesenteric artery is often en- 
larged to six or even ten times its natu- 
ral size, 

CONTAGION, or Infection, is 
produced by the very subtle particles 
arising from putrid or other substances, 
or from persons labouring under conta- 
gions diseases which communicate the 
disease to others. There does not ap- 
pear to be any proper distinction be- 
tween contagious and infectious dis- 
eases ; and hence an indiscriminate use 
of these terms, which are nevertheless 
sometimes employed in different accep- 
tations by some medical writers, has 
produced some misconception and con- 
fusion ; but it Is not our business to 
discuss the propriety of the use of these 
terms. 

The most erroneous notions generally 
prevail even among persons of every 
degree, relative to the nature and pro- 
pagation of contagion. It is believed 
to be a poison capable of floating 
through the atmosphere, around the 
dwellings of the infected or the hospi- 
tals which contain them, and thus to 
contaminate the very air which we 
breath, and spread disease and death to 
those who pass by, and even tothe iieigh- 
bouririgdistricts. These opinions, and 
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the terrors connected with thcoi) are as 
equally unfounded and absurd as are all 
the creations of an over-excited imagi- 
nation, magnifi^ by prejudice and 
alarm : for it has been proved, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that no conta- 
gion whatever is communicable, even to 
the distance of a few feet, through the 
medium of the free and open atmos- 
phere, and consequently that residence 
in a district where contagious fever priv 
vails, is free from all danger. Nay, that 
the house, and even the apartment oc- 
cupied by the sick, may be rendered per- 
fectly harmless ; the contagion being 
easily disarmed of its viruleiiceand acti- 
vity by dilution with pure air and other 
means of preventing its accumulation, 

AH pestilence is therefore only pro- 
pagated by a near approach to the dis- 
eased or by actual contact, or by the 
conveyance of the contagious peisoii in 
articles impregnated with it, the clothes 
in particular ; it not being communica^ 
ble even to the distance of a few feet 
through the air ; and there are many 
well-attested facts to prove that even 
the plague itself is propagated only by 
such contact or close approximation. 
In short, to render contagion communi- 
cable, it must be condensed and accu- 
mulated in a confined and unchanged 
atmosphere ^ or in the apparel or bed- 
ding, which has been long in contact 
with the patient. Under these circum- 
stances it becomes sufficiently virulent 
to inflict disease on any one at all pre- 
disposed to receive it, who comes in con- 
tact with it, or remains long enough in 
that situation to inhale, or imbibe, 
through the cutaneous absorbents, a 
suflficient dose of the poison. 

It must be equally manifest, how- 
ever, that the means of security, even 
from this hazard, are completely within 
our power; for to prevent the accumu- 
lation and concentration of the virus, 
is necessarily to disarm it of its delete- 
rious agency. This may be done by a 
free and regular ventilation of the apart- 
ment in which the patient is confined ; 
by a frequent cliange of the bed and 
body linen, and ablution of the skin, 
and by the speedy removal of all the 
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excretions. Wiiere these principles are 
steadily pursued in detail^ the most 
malignant fever may exist in the very 
bosom of a family without extending 
to another individual. 

It seems scarcely necessary to dilate 
upon the practical execution of piinci- 
ples so clear and simple as those just 
stated ; but as upon such a subject we 
can be scarcely too explicity we add 
here the substance of the excellent rules 
proposed by Dr. Haygarth, and to 
which too much publicity cannot be 
given. 

The door of an apartment in which 
a patient lies ill of fever, more especi- 
ally in small houses, should be kept 
always open, and the window or win- 
dow's likewise, in warm or temperate 
weather during the day, and occasion- 
ally during the night. At all seasons, 
indeed, however cold, the occasional 
refreshment of the air of an apartment, 
by an open window, even during the 
night, is proper. For the same reason, 
the curtains should not be drawn round 
the bed except a part sufficient to shade 
the patient's eyes from light. Visitors 
and attendants should also avoid the di- 
rect current of liis breath, or the exha- 
lations from his bo<l} , or from his eva- 
cuations ; or if obliged to come into 
close contact with them, should main- 
tain a temporary suspension of the 
breath. The linen of the patient’s per- 
son and bed should be frequently 
changed ; that which is removed im- 
mersed immediately in cold water, and 
afterwards washed, and ail the discharg- 
es should also be speedily removed. 

Ventilation and cleanliness 
alone, therefore, are adequate to the 
effectual prevention of the propagation 
of infection in any dwelling ; and the 
fresJuiess and freedom from all sensible 
taint which they produce in the atmos- 
phere of the room is the best test of the 
absence of all noxious matters. 

The use of camphor, tobacco, rose- 
mary, odoriferous pastils, and even of 
vinegar, is to be deprecated, inasmuch 
as they are totally useless, and might 
conceal the presence of deleterious efflu- 
via. The vapours of vinegar, indeed, 
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may possess some feeble power of de« 
stroying contagion, os well ;i8 those of 
sulphur, which, however, are not re- 
spirable. The only substances which 
d^ompose and destroy contagion, and 
which, therefore, may be resorted to 
with a view to purify portions of the 
atmosphere, which ventilation may fail 
to reach, or substances which cannot 
be washed, are the vapours of the rninv- 
red acids. 

The siinplcsf, and best mode of fu- 
migation, is the following: lake equal 
quantities, by weight,(aboutsixdracbms) 
of powdered nitre and strong sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol] ; mix them in a tea- 
cuf), stirring them occasionally with a 
tobacco-pipe, or piece of glass ; the cup 
must be removed, from time to time, 
to dlflerent parts of the room, and the 
fumes will continue to arise for several 
bout’s. 

If common salt be used instead of 
the nitre, the vapours of the muriatic 
Hcid will arise in like inauuer ; but as 
they are more oflensive to the respiration 
than tile vapours of the nitric acid, this 
mode of fumigation is less eligible. 

It ma\ l>e observed by way of cau- 
tion in tlie use of these acid vapours, 
that all articles of steel or iron should 
be removed, or effectually covered du- 
ring their employment, as such articles 
will become speedily coated with rust. 

The operation of heat alone appears 
to be capable of destroying contagious 
matter, whence baking, or inclosing in 
an oven, clothes, and other articles 
impregnated with it, has been recom- 
mended. • 

Upon the whole, relative to contagion, 
it appears that it is always found most 
virulent and destructive in the ffltby and 
contined dwellings of the poor, particu- 
larly in the crowded lanes and alleys of 
large cities, and that even in such places 
with cleanliness and ventilation, the 
mischief arising from it is rendered com- 
paratively harmless. Sec the ableTrea 
tise of Dr. Bateman on Contagious 
Fever. See also Infection, Small- 
pox, Plague, and Typhus. 

CONTAGIOUS, MALIGNANT PUS- 
TULE. Butchers, tanners, farmers, sliep- 
2 A 
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herdfly veterinary surgeons, and all work- 
men who handle the wool or skin of 
dead animals in which putrelaction has 
commenced, are subject to contract this 
complaint, if they have not taken the 
precaution to wash immediately, and 
with care, all the parts of their bodies 
which have touched the parts corrupted. 
Two varieties of this disease have been 
observed; the prominent and the de- 
pressed pustule. The first is attended 
with troublesome itching, confined to a 
circumscribed spot without redness, 
heat, or tension of the skin ; a sharp, 
transitory, prickly sensation is also felt, 
and by degrees a small blister is formed 
of the size of a millet seed, which 
quickly increases, and becomes brownish, 
and two or three drops of a reddish 
fluid escapes, when the itching ceases 
for a few hours. A small moveable 
tumour is then formed, little blisters 
arise round the central one which was 
first formed ; the whole tumour be- 
comes ultimately hard, insensible, gan- 
grenous, and black, accompanied by 
a considerable swelling of the neighbour- 
ing parts. 

Jf the patient be strong and robust, 
the treatment methodical, and early com- 
menced, an abundant suppuration ari* 
ses, removes the eschar, and the disease 
terminates favourably ; but in weak 
persons the disease continues to make a 
rapid progress, and the infection be- 
comes general. The skin of the patient 
is dry, the longue parched, the pulse 
contracted, and more or less frequent, 
the thirst intolerable, with nausea and 
pains in the stomach ; and sometimes 
the respiration is short and interrupted 
with sobs and hiccough. If the disease 
continue to its latest term, derangement 
of the mind takes place, the local symp- 
toms increase in violence, the swelling 
becomes enormous, and the patient dies 
in a state of gangrene, diffusing a most 
fetid smell. ^ 

The depressed variety of this com- 
plaint is more dangerous than the pro- 
minent. 

In the treatment of this disease we 
have only to circumscribe, in as small 
a space as possible, the little tumour, 
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wliich is the focus of the gangrene, and 
has the greatest tendency to extend it- 
self to the surrounding parts ; scarifica- 
tion and caustics are employed with 
great success to effect this object : in- 
ternal remedies are not always neces- 
sar}'. 

Scarifications are not indeed sufficient 
to cure the disease, but are useful in 
favouring the action of other remedies. 

Among the caustics, bijttt-r of anti- 
mony, oil of vitriol, lapis infi^rnalis, and 
the actual ejiutery, are to be preferrerl. 
13ut their empiiiyinent, as well as the 
scarifications, must b.: modified accord- 
ing to circumstances. Indeed, as iti 
tins com[)l:iiiit scarcely any poison 
would venture oil the cure of it without 
the advice and assistance of an able 
surgeon, it can be scarcely necessary 
to enlarge upon it. We describe the 
disease and its consequences as matter 
of precaution. 

We may add, however, relative to the 
internal treatment, that during the first 
and second period of the disease, lemon- 
ade, or vinegar and water, are, in gene- 
ral, sufficient ; the patient should, at 
the same time, abstain from stimula- 
ting food. In the third period, if the 
pulse be small and trembling, with 
sudden twitching, and the swelling hard 
and compact, an opiate should be given. 
If, on the contrary, the pulse be loose, 
the swelling soft and extensive, re- 
tain the mark of the^ finger, and the 
eschar moist, the acidulated decoction 
of bark, described below,inii6t be given. 
The patient ought to observe the most 
strict regimen : old wine, however, or 
beer mixed with water, and lemonade, 
may be useful. If the patient has much 
nausea, his tongue while with a thick, 
soft, and moist fur, and if there be a 
yellow deposit in the urine, give an eme- 
tic ; but if the tongue be red, and 
loaded with a dry, black, and scaly 
crust, and the urine deposit no sediment, 
omit the emetic. For the nausea in 
this last case give the acidulated decoc- 
tion of bark. 

The following remedies will be found 
useful in this disease. 

A stimulating digestive: Take of 
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honey one ounce ; of verdig;ris in fine 
powder two drachms ; of powdered 
myrrh one drachm ; the yolk of one 
egg. Mix the whole well together. 
This ointment hardens the eschar 5 when 
it is soft, and tending to putrefaction, 
its activity may be increased by the ad- 
dition of two drachms of spirit of tur- 
pentine, or by adding more verdigris. 

A Coiii/riumy with which the wound 
may he washed : Take of white-wine 
eighteen ounces ; prepared orpiment 
two drachms ; verdigris four drachms ; 
myrrh forty-eight grains. Reduce these 
to a fine powder, and add the wine by 
degrees. 

Brandy is also a useful lotion for such 
wounds. 

A Decoction^ in which the compress- 
es may be steeped, is to be made thus : 
Boil in a quart of water a handful of 
one or other of the following : cider 
flowers, chamomile flowers, leaves of 
balm, mint, or water germander ; to 
which add one-fourth part of brandy, 
and two ounces of common salt, or sul- 
phate of potash; Sal ammoniac is not 
to be used. 

Camphorated liniment : Take of 
camphor one ounce; the yolk of two 
eggs. Let these be well rubbed toge- 
ther, and then add two ounces of honey. 

Anti-putrid decoction : Tal:»^ of Pe- 
ruvian hark one ounce ; camphorated 
spirits of wine four ounces ; common 
salt half an ounce. Boil the bark 
in a quart of water, and add the other 
substances. Cloths may be steeped in 
this and applied to the whole limb. 

Acidulated decoction of bark : Boil 
one ounce of bark in a pint and a half 
of water to a pint, and strain ; then add 
two ounces of syrup of lemon, and some 
sulphuric acid, drop by drop, till the 
fluid becomes pleasantly acidulated. 
Give a glass of this decoction eveiy 
three hours, or even more frequently, 
if symptoms of putridity be very ma- 
nifest. 

CON TENT, or Contentment, the 
acquiescence of the mind in that portion 
of good or of happiness which we actu- 
ally possess. It implies a perception 
that our situation in life might have 
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been better, or that it is inferior to what 
others enjoy, or that it doe.H not fully 
answer the expectations which we hud 
formed. One of the most powerful 
reasons, however, for the cultivation of 
such a state of mind, is the conviction 
that every thing, both in the natural 
as well as the moral world, proceeds in 
a certain order ; that there is no effect 
without a cause ; and that when we be- 
come anxious and unduly solicitous 
about any worldly good, particularly if 
such good he not, in probability, attain- 
able, we suffer ourselves to be uselessly 
disturbed, and forget, very often, the 
calm enjoyments which a contented 
mind places witliin our reach : content, 
we may add, consists in diminish- 
ing as much as possible our wants, 
and in guarding against tlie increase of 
our desiresl 

Dffliirl what is but vanity or dress, 

Or leamiiif;*s luxury, or idleness ; 

Or tricks to show tlie stretch of human brain. 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain ; 
Then see bow little the remaining sum 
Which served the past, and must tlie times to 
come ! 

Pope, 

CONTRACTIONS of the Limbs. 
The contraction of the various muscles 
of the body is generally the consequence 
of some other disease, as the rheuma- 
tism, gout, scurvy, or palsy. It is ex- 
ceedingly difBcult of cure; though the 
Bath waters are commonly found of 
the greatest service. These are not only 
taken internally with suitable regimen 
to invigorate the system ; but they are 
also projected by a pump upon the af- 
fected part, and sometimes the whole 
body is immersed in the bath. Elec- 
tricity also, occasionally, has performed 
surprising cures in this way. The usual 
mode of applying it is by small shocks, 
strong sparks, or what is called electri- 
cal friction, where the ball of a charged 
jar is rub^d over the part affected, 
whilst a piece of coarse flannel is inter- 
posed. Some contracted limbs have 
been restored by plunging them every 
day into hot brewers’ grains, and after- 
wards bathinor the parts principally af- 
fected with Neat’s-foot oil, in which a 
2 A 2 
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small portion of camphor has been dis- 
solved. We do Qot know that the pow- 
ers of galvaiiisoi have been applied to 
the living subject in contractions : but 
we think that they may be so applied, 
under proper management, with proba- 
ble eflect. See Electricity and Gal- 
vanism, 

CONTRAYERVA, or Dorstenia 
Contrajerva, a perennial plant, a native 
of Mexico, Peru, and some of the 
West India Islands. The roots only of 
this plant are known in medicine. They 
are stimulant, sudorific, and tonic; and 
are occasionally given in malignant 
eruptive diseases, dysentery, and diar- 
rhcea. Tliey are also useful in atonic 
goui, rh. oni.; rheumatism, and the fever 
attending dentition in weak infants. 
Tlie dose of the powdered root is from 
five grains to one drachm ; but it is more 
freqncM.’Iy used with other medicines. 
A C vnpound Py^wder of Contrayer^a^ 
composed of five ounces of the pow- 
dered root of coiitrayerva andone pound 
and a half of p.epared oj ster-shells rub- 
be(l together, is onlered by the London 
powder in stimulant and 
sndonilc, and is given with advantage 
in typlK.us fevers, d\ sen teiy, and atonic 
gout, '^riie dose is fioiii ten giains to 
forty, given either in slm[)le water, or 
rubbed up with mucilage and mint- 
water. 

Contusion, See Bruise. 

Convolv7t/ns. See Bindweed. 

Convulsions are diseased ac- 
flons of the muscles of animals, particu- 
iarly of the human body ; they are dis- 
tinguished by alternative relaxations, 
with violent and involuntary contrac- 
tions of the muscular parts, without 
sleep. 

When convulsions attack only parti- 
.cular parts of the body, they are gene- 
rally attended with some kind of para- 
lysis at the same time, by which means 
the parts affected are alternately con- 
vulsed and relaxed ; a permanent con- 
vulsion, or unnatural contraction of 
particular muscles, is called a spasms or 
cramp. These partial convulsions may 
attack almost any part of the body : 
and are not unfrequently symptomatic 
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in fever, cholera morbus, &c. The 
invoUintury startings of the tendons, 
the pricking of the bed-clothes, &c., in 
acute diseases, &c., are all convulsive 
sjiiiptoins. 

Convulsions, not only of particular 
parts, but of the whole body, often take 
place from causes not very evident. 
Delicate women are often subject to 
hysteric convulsions, and so also are 
hypochondriacal persons. Convulsions, 
however, often arise from wounds, irri- 
tations of th«* stomach and intestines by 
worms, poisons, violent cathartics and 
emetics, &c. ; and very ofieii they are 
symptomatic as in dentition, the small- 
pox, and manj' kinds of fever. 

Convulsive disorders, with very few 
exceptions, are always to be divaded ; 
but loss in young people than in such 
as are advanced in life. Those whieh 
attack girls under the age of piibiuty, 
will generally cease oii the appearance 
of the menses ; and boys have likewise 
a chance of being relieved as they ad- 
vance in life ; but in growui up persons, 
unless the cause be evident, a cure is 
hardly to be expected, especially if the 
disease have continued for some time. 

The treatment in the cure of convul- 
sions, is much the same as in Rpilep- 
SY, which see. See aUo Cramp, Hys- 
teria, • Hypochondriasis, Spa-m, 
&c. 

When infants are attacked with con- 
vulsions, and their lives depend on 
an immediate remedy, the best thing 
those persons having the immediate care 

them can do, is to immerse them in 
a vessel of warm water, of about the 
heat of 96 or 98 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer for fifteen minutes ; and if 
medical assistance be not at band at the 
end of that time, the child may be ta- 
ken out, rubbed with warm flannels ; 
and if the convulsions should commence 
again, let it be again plunged into the 
warm bath, and kept there for the same, 
or even a longer period. See Denti- 
tion and Infancy. 

COOKERY, the art of dressing or 
preparing food. Although we do not 
design this work to he a succedaneum 
for a cookery bock, yet, inasmuch as a 
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just knowledge of the principles of 
cookery shoula be known by every do- 
mestic economist, we have under the 
article BOILING, as well as many others 
in our work, endeavoured to point out 
the best means in which food can be 
made most suitable for the human con- 
stitution. It is to be lamented that the 
writing of cookery books should be left 
to those persons who have no scientific 
skill whatever ; hence the variety of 
unwholesome and incongruous recipes 
and directions with which such books 
abound, it is not consistent with our 
plan to enter more at large on this sub- 
ject here. A variety of practical <li- 
rectioiis for cooking will be found un- 
der the articles Urcad, II rk wing. 
Boiling, Ovkn, Roasting, Steam, 
&c., to which we refer. 

COOMB, a measure of corn con- 
taining four bushels. 

COOT, or Fulica^ u genus of birds, 
containing twenty-five species. They 
IVequ cutwaters, feed on worms, insects, 
and small fishes ; the body is compres- 
sed, bill thick, and bent in towards the 
top, the upper mandible reaching far up 
the foreliead ; wings and tail short. The 
galliniilps Iiave the feet cleft, the upper 
ineinbranaccoiis at the base, and the 
wings concave. The coots have the toes 
surrounded by a scolloped niemhiane, 
the mandibles equal, nostrils oval, nar- 
row, and short. The gallinules therefore 
are distinguished by cleft feet ; the coots 
by pinnate feet. We describe them 
both under Coot, to avoid unnecessary 
reference ; and shall offer some of tiie 
principal specimens of each. 

The ChioropuSf or Moor-hen, com- 
mon Gallinule, called in some places 
of England Moor Coot, has a blackish 
body, or sooty mixed with olive, be- 
neath ash colour, sides red. Inhabits 
Eqrope and America ; fourteen inches 
long ; flies with difliculty, but runs and 
swims well ; builds near the water-side, 
on low trees or shrubs ; strikes with its 
bill like a hen ; lays seven dirty -white 
egg**, thinly spotted with rust, twice or 
hrice a year ; abounds in the fenny 
dihtricts of England ; flesh delicious. 

The Purpurea^ or Crowing Galli- 
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nule, is purple, inhabits the marshes ol 
New Spain, and crows like a cock. 

The PorphyriOj or Purple Gallinule, 
inhabits niubt temperate and warm 
places ; fifteen inches long ; is docile 
and easily lamed ; stands on one leg, 
and lifU the food to its mouth with the 
other 3 fet'ds on fishes, roots, fruits, and 
seeds. Flesh said to be good. 

Tlje Aira, or Common Coot, of 
which there are five varieties ; one wdth 
a blackish body ; anolher black with 
white wings ; another entirely black ; 
another brown, but the chin, belly, and 
primary quill feathers white ; head spot- 
t('ii with white, and upper mandible 
icd ; another white, with a few spots on 
the head and wings. 

This species inhabits Europe, Asia^ 
and America ; fifteen inches long, fre- 
quents lakes and livers, and forms a 
floating nest among the rushes ; lays 
numerous dirty white eggs, sprinkled 
with minute rusty spots ; the young 
wlien hatched very deformed 3 runs 
along the water, Swims and dives dex- 
terously 3 feeds on small insects, fishes, 
and seeds ; in winter often repairs to 
the sea. 

The Aterrimay or Greater Coot, with 
a blackish body ; inhabits, like tlie last, 
our own country, and other ])arts of Eu- 
rope ; and scarcely differs from it but 
in increased magnitude, and in the 
deepness of its black colour. 

Cooling medicines. See Refrige- 
rants. 

Copaiba, or Copaiva. See Balsam. 

COPAL, or as it is sometimes im- 
properly called, Gum Copal, is a re- 
sinous substance imported from Guinea, 
where it is said to be found on the sand 
on the shore. It is in large lumps or 
drops, hard and brittle, of a yellowish 
colour, faintly glistening, and semi- 
transparent. It is almost tasteless, and 
while cold inodorous. It is used dis- 
solved in rectified spirits of wine, or 
other solvents, chiefly for making an 
excellent tenacious varnish. Its use in 
medicine is unimportant. 

The secret of dissolving copal effec- 
tually for the purpose of varnish, is in 
very few hands. It may be dissolved 
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rectified spirits of wine, oil of tur- 
peritiiie, linseed oil, the oils of rosemary 
and lavender, and some other menstrua; 
but not without heat, and some other 
processes and additions. See the two 
following articles. 

COPAL-TREE, Elceocarpus^ a ge- 
nus of trees containing live species, na- 
tives of India, America, or New Zea- 
land, of which the Copalliferus, with 
leaves entire, and terminal parricle, is 
supposed to yield the resin called gum 
copal. 

COPAL VARNISH. The follow- 
ing is recommended as one of the best 
methods of preparing this article : pro- 
vide a strong vessel made of tin, or other 
metal, and having a handle strongly 
rivetted to the neck : it should be shaped 
like a wine bottle, and capable of hold- 
ing two quarts; the neck should be 
long, and have a cork fitted to the 
mouth, but a notch or small hole should 
be made in the cork, that when the 
spirit is expanded by heat, a small por- 
tion may force its way through the hole, 
and thus prevent the vessel from burst- 
ing. Dissolve half an ounce of cam- 
phor ill a quart of spirit of turpentine, 
and put it into the vessel ; take a piece 
of copal the size of a large walnut ; re- 
duce it to a coarse powder, or very 
small pieces, put them into the tin bot- 
tle, fasten the cork down with a wire, and 
set it as quickly as possible upon a fire, 
so brisk as to make the spirit boil al- 
most immediately ; keep it boiling very 
gently for about an hour, when so mucn 
of the copal will be dissolved as will make 
a very good varhish| or, if the operation 
has been properly begun, but not enough 
of the copal has been dissolved, it may 
again be put on the fire, and by boiling 
it slowly for a longer time, it may beat 
last brought to the consistence desired. 

COPPER, or Cuprum^ a metal of a 
fine red colour, and much brilliancy ; 
it is very malleable and ductile, and 
has a peculiar smell when warmed or 
rubbed. It melts at a cherry red, or 
dull white heat. Its specific gravity is 
A, 8. It easily tarnishes in the air. It 
is soluble in most acids, exhibiting a 
blue colour. Thirty two species of 
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copper ore have been discovered, of 
which the oxides, chlorides, sulphurets, 
sulphates, phosphates, carbonates, and 
arseniates are the most remarkable. The 
metal may be obtained perfectly pure, 
by dissolving the copper of commerce 
in muriatic acid ; the solution being di- 
luted, and a plate of iron immersed in 
it, the copper will be precipitated upon 
the iron : it may be fused into a button. 

Native copper occurs in a variety of 
forms, massive dendritic, granular and 
crystallized in cubes, octoedra, &c. It 
is found in Great Britain, Siberia, Sax- 
ony, Hanover, Sweden, and America. 

The principal parts of Great Britain 
which afford copper, are the oouiitii s of 
Cardigan, Chester, Cornwall, Cumber- 
land, Derby, Devon, Northuinberlaiul, 
Lancaster, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, 
York, Warwick, Westmoreland; the 
islands of Man, and Anglesey ; and also 
Scotland. The sulphurets are the most 
abundant ores ; and those from which 
the metal is usually extracted. The ore 
is first roasted to volatilize the sulphur 
which is collected in chambers, con- 
nected by flues with kilns. It is then 
smelted in contact with the fuel in a 
large reverberatory furnace to separate 
the iron, which being less fusible thuii 
the copper, remains in the scoria, while 
the melted copper is drawn off through 
a plug-hole into earthen moulds. I'he 
copper is then remeltcd, granulated, 
and lastly refined by being melted again 
with a little charcoal, when it becomes 
fit for the various purposes of art. When 
it ! exposed to humidity and to air at 
the same time, it is tarnished, and a 
green crust is formed on its surface, 
which is a carbonate of copper. 

Copper is applied to various purposes 
in the arts aim manufactures. Many of 
the allots of copper are also important. 
With gold it forms a fine yellow duc- 
tile compound, used for coin and orna- 
mental work. Sterling, or standard 
gold, consists of eleven parts of gold, 
and one of copper. The specific gra- 
vity of this alloy is 17 - 157 . With sil- 
ver it forms a white compound, used 
for plate and coin. Lead and copper 
require a high red heat for union , the 
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alloy 18 grey and brittle. (See gold and 
silver.) Brass, bell-metal, and bronze are 
also alloys of copper ; the first being 
copper and zinc ; the next, three parts 
copper, and one tin ; and the latter eight 
parts tin, with one hundred copper, 
(see Brass and Bronze.) Pinchbeck is 
also an alloy of copper and zinc, in 
which the last amounts to about 25 per 
cent. 

Vessels of copper used for culinary 
purposes, are usually coated with tin, 
to prevent the food being contaminated 
with the copper. Their interior surface 
is iirst cleaned, then rubbed over with 
sal ammoniac. The vessel is then heated, 
and a little pitch or rosin spread over 
the surface ; a bit of tin is then rubbed 
over it, and it instantly unites with and 
covers the copper. 

Copper is dissolved by a variety of 
acids, and forms with them many use- 
ful, as well as poisonous compounds, 
such as Sulphate of Copper, or 
BlueVitriol, Verdigris, &c. which 
see. 

Although copper in its metallic state 
was used as a medicine by the ancients, 
it is discarded from modern practice ; 
and notwithstanding so much has been 
said of its deleterious eilects, there is 
good reason for believing tJiat clean 
copper, when taken into the stomach, 
exerts no action whatever in the human 
body. But POISONING, from the nse 
of copper utensils in cookery, arises 
either from the green carbonate of cop- 
pecf mentioned above, owing to the ves- 
sels not being well cleaned, and the 
food being allowed to stand for some 
time ill the pan exposed to tlie air after 
it is taken from the lire ; or from the 
formation of verdigris^ when vinegar 
in making pickles, and other acid 
licpiors, intended for internal use, is 
boiled in brass or copper vessels. The 
salts of copper thus formed are poisons, 
exciting inflammation of the stomach ; 
and many fatal accidents have arisen 
from the practices which produce them, 
and the equally dangerous mode of 
giving a fine green colour to vegetables, 
by boiling halfpence with them ; on 
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which account copper utensils should 
be altogether banished from the kitchen 
and every culinary process. 

The salts of copper may be detected 
in any suspected liquor, by placing in 
it a ^iece of clean polished iron, on 
which the copper, if any, will be preci- 
pitated in a metallic state ; or by drop- 
ping into it a solution of ammonia, 
which produces a beautiful blue colour, 
if any salt of copper be prcKent, 

The following preparations of cop- 
per are all poisonous when taken into 
the stomach, even in small doses ; they 
may, however, be externally applied 
without any other result than local in- 
flamiiiation : blue copperas, the muri- 
ate, the nitrate and crystallized acetate 
of copper, commonly called distilled 
verdigris ; the sub-acetate, or common 
verdigris ; the sub-carbonate, or natural 
verdigris ; the oxide of copper, or the 
rust which forms on copper exposed to 
air, amrnoniacal oxide, liydrochlorato, 
(muriate of copper and ammonia.) For 
the eflects of raking these poisons inter- 
nally see Corrosive Suiilimati:. 

It results from various experiments, 
that when any of these poisons liave been 
taken into the stomach, the best remedy 
is white of eggs. Sugar has been also 
recommended, and it may be useful. 
Liver of sulphur, alkalies, gall-nuts, 
Peruvian bark, charcoal, &c. are use- 
less, often dangerous, and ought there- 
fore not to be administered. The treat- 
ment of u person who lias swallowed 
verdigris or any salt of copper, is to be 
the same as that directed under cor- 
rosive subrnnate, to w]>ch we refer. 

COPPERAS, a name given to three 
metallic salts of very different proper- 
ties. Green Copperas is composed 
of iron and the sulphuric acid, now 
called sulphate of iron ; Blue Cop- 
peras of copper and the same acid, 
nowcalled siilphateof copper; White 
Copperas of zinc and the same acid, 
now called sulpliatc of zinc. Green 
Copperas is, however, sometimes call- 
ed copperas alone. The term copperas 
is altogether a very improper one ; and 
should be avoided by all correct speak- 
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era. See Copper, Iron, ano Zinc ; 
and also the respective articles in the 
order of the alphabet. 

COPYING MACHINES, or Po- 
lygraphs, for copying^ recent writings, 
have been invented by Mr. Watt j Mr. 
Bell; Mr. Wedgwood ; Mr. Haw- 
kins, and Mr. BruneL; for all of 
which inventions patents have been, we 
believe, obtained. These machines are 
of different degrees of merit. Hawkins* 
Polygraph consists of two pens placed 
in u frame, and connected by joints, so 
that when any motion is given to the 
one pen, the second pen performs a simi- 
lar motion. This apparatus can be 
parked in the form of a portable wri- 
ting desk. 

Of all the methods, however, for co- 
pying writing, the palm must, we think, 
unquestionally be given to Lithogra- 
phy, lately invented, and now coming 
into use. See that article. 

COPYHOLD, a tenure of lands 
for which a tenant has nothing to show 
but the copy of the rolls made by the 
steward of the lord’s court. It is held 
not, however, simply at the will of the 
lord, but according to the custom of 
the manor, by which such estate is de- 
scendible, and the tenant’s heirs may 
inherit ; and a copyholder, so long as he 
does his services, and does not break 
the custom, cannot be ejected by the 
lord ; or if he shall be, he shall have 
trespass against him. These, and many 
like customs in England, are the re- 
mains of the feudal system so long pre- 
valent through Europe : it is to be re- 
gretted that even these have not been 
long ago abolished. 

CORAL, called by some naturalists 
Isis, is a peculiar substance found in 
the ocean resembling vegetables in its 
structure, and by some persons consi- 
dered as a vegetable : by others as an 
animal production ; to which of the 
two it belongs it is not easy to decide. 
LiNNiCUS names the different kinds of 
coral Coral/in€B : but a more recent no- 
menclature, Coralliniad^ ; they are 
arranged under eleven genera ^ with se- 
veral species and varieties. 

The Afetahuiarii. with a long distinct 
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stalk, is very common in the West In- 
dian seas. The Polyphysa is found in 
the New Holland seas, and only one 
species, the Australis. The Udotea, 
fan-like, is found in the hotter parts of 
the American ocean. The NeseOf is 
found in the American seas attached to 
rocks by long iibrous roots ; when ii- 
ving, green ; when dried, whitibh. The 
Galaxauray inhabiting the Indian Seas. 
The yania, of the New Holland seas. 
The Cora/Zi/tcr, found generally on rocky 
shores, attach»*d to rocks, or to the ma- 
rine plants of rocK3. The Coralline, 
or Sea moss, Corallhia ol/icinalist is the 
most common species of this genus. It 
was formerly used in medicine as an ab- 
sorbent, but now rejected. The coral- 
linae are of a beautiful reddish or pur- 
ple colour, which they lose after death, 
and when exposed to the action of the 
sun and air, assume a variety of tints. 
The Cymopoliaf the Amphiroot the 
Halimeda, and the Melohesia^ are the 
remaining genera. The last inhabits the 
European seas, and is attached to ma- 
rine plants. 

Coral is found of various colours ; 
red, white, and black. Its principal 
use is for beads. Many islands in the 
Pacitic ocean are composed entirely of 
coral. 

Coralline. See Coral. 

CORD, a combination of several 
threads of hemp, flax, silk, &c. twisted 
together by a wheel or other machinery. 
See Rope. 

CORD, OF WOOD, a certain quantity 
of .ood for burning, so called, because 
formerly measured with a cord. The 
dimensions of a statute cord of wood 
are, eight feet long, four feet high, and 
four feet broad. 

CORDIALS, are those medicines or 
liquids, such as wine, brandy, &c., 
which possess warm and stimulating 
properties, and which are given to raise 
the spirits. 

CORDS, a disease incident to young 
calves which often proves fatal. Calves 
which suck the cows are not so liable to 
this disease as those reared by the hand 
and confined to the house from their 
birth. It is of a very inflammatory 
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nature ; the animals die red, with a ge- 
neral .appearance of a contraction of 
the sinews, whence the name cords. To 
prevent this disease, the black matter 
contained in the first excrement may be 
purged off with syrup of buckthorn, 
or rhubarb in gruel. On the access of 
the disease, give as much antimonial 
powder as wiU lie on a sixpence ; or, in 
extreme danger, tie the legs of the calf 
and immerse him, except the head, in 
a lub of warm water, and keep him 
tliere as long as comfortable warmth 
remains in the bath, then rub him com- 
pletely dry in every part, and put liiiii 
in a deep bed of straw. This bathing, 
if needful, may be repeated. If this 
disease be the result of obstructed in- 
testines, as perhaps it is, a timely dose 
of rhubarb or magnesia may obviate it. 

CORIANDER, or (Joriandrum^ u 
genus of plants containing two species ; 
the I'esticulatum^ with fruit double, 
found in the south of Europe ; and the 
Satimuny with globular fruit. Tliey 
are both aniiuaU. 

The Saficuniy orconimoii Coriander, 
is u native of Italy, but now found 
wild ill some parts of this country, ow- 
ing to the ubiindaiit cultivation of it 
ibr medicinal and other purposes. It 
Howers ill June, and the seeds ripen iii 
August. The stern is erect, branching, 
and about two feet in height. The 
tlowers are white or reddish. The 
whole plant when green has an abomi- 
nably fcBtid odour if bruised, which 
extends to the fruit. 

The dried seeds have a grateful aro- 
matic odour, and a moderately warm 
pungent taste. They are carminative 
and stomachic, and are sometimes used 
in Hatiilencies, but principally to cor- 
rect the griping qualities of some ca- 
thartics. The dose of the bruised seeds 
i» from one scruple to a drachm. 

(.\>riander seeds are used by the con- 
fertioiiers in large quantities ; being 
iMimisted with sugar they are called 
coriander romfits. See CoMFITs. 

(‘DRfNTH, a term long since cor- 
rupted into Currant, the name of a 
small dried raisin, formerly brought 
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from Corinth, and well known in do- 
mestic economy. See Cuiirant, and 
Raisin. 

CORK, a stopple for a bottle or a 
cask, cut from the bark of the cui k-lree. 
The larger kind of corks are usually 
called bungs. The term cork also de- 
signates the bark itself, which is used 
for a variety of important purposes. 

CORK-TREE, or Quercus Suber, 
a species of oak, a native of the south 
of Europe, and rising to thirty or forty 
feet in height, with a thick, tough, fun- 
gous, cleft bark, and ever-greeii, ovate- 
oblong, downy underneath, and undu- 
late leaves. The common and useful 
material called cork, is the outer bark 
of the tree, which is not destroyed, by 
lieiug cart fully deprived of it ; on the 
contrary, a new coating, fit for the same 
purpose, completed once in six or 
seven years. 

CORK-JACKET, or waistcoat, for 
the purpose of supporiiiig the huinaii 
body in water, should be made thus ; 
Take four pieces of cork, two for the 
breast, and two for tlie back, eacli be- 
ing cut nearly of the same length and 
breadth as the quarters of a common 
waistcoat, witiiout fl ips ; the whole 
must be covered with coarse canvas, 
having two holes to put the arms tin ough. 
Spaces are to be left between the two 
back pieces, and each back and breast 
piec e, tiiat they may be more easily ad- 
justed to the body. Thus the waistcoat 
will he only open in front ; it may be 
fastened with strings ; or, if it should 
be tlioiiglit more secure, with buckles 
and leather straps. Ttn? weight of this 
waistcoat does not exceed twelve ounces. 

It is obvious, that Ix'sides this me- 
thod of making a cork-jacket, shavings 
of cork, stuffed into a waistcoat within 
the linings, will answer quite as well, 
and perhaps much better, as the soft- 
ness of the shavings will adajit the jack- 
et to the l»ody with nioie convenience 
to the weaivr. See Shipwreck. 

C^)RKI^GS, are points or other 
projections formed in one or both heels 
of the shoes of horses, and particularly 
in the shoes of the hinder feet, to pre- 
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vent their slipping. These projections 
are often had recourse to in travelling 
in frosty weather, but they affect more 
or less the motion of the horse, and 
should never be adopted unless the 
horse is worked in such situations which 
render it absolutely necessary : and then 
it is advisable that the outer heel only 
should be turned up, and that the inner 
heel be made thicker than the toe and 
quarter, so that both heels may be equal 
in height. 

Cormorant. See Pelican. 

CORN, in rural economy, the grains 
or seeds of plants which grow in ears, 
and chiefly used for making bread j 
such as wheat, rye, barley, &c. lieaiis 
and Pease are, however, often called 
corn. For a particular account of the 
cultivation of corn, see the various ar- 
ticles in the order of the alphabet. See 
also Baking, Brewing, and Hus- 
bandry. 

Corn-cole. See Mustard. 

Corn^chafer. See Weevil. 

CORN-COCKLE, or Agrostemma^ 
wild lychnis, a genus ol plants con- 
taining four species. The Githago or 
common field cockle, adds much to tne 
beauty of our arable grounds ; the 
Coroiiariut or rosc-campion : the F/os 
*ovis ! aiul the Cttli rosdt all which are 
elegant ornaments to oui* flower g»r- 
<lens ; the last is an annual, though of 
great beauty. 

Corn-Jlower. Ste Blue-Bottle. 

Corn Land. See IIusdandiiy. 

CORN- LAWS. It is against the 
common law of England to !)ijy or stdl 
corn ill the sheaf’, before it is thrashed 
and mcasuied. 

Every person who shall sell or buy 
corn without measuring, or otherwise 
than the Winchester measure, sealed 
and stricken by the brim, shall, on con- 
viction before one justice, on tlie oath 
of one witness, forleit forty shillings, 
besides the whole of the corn so sold or 
bought, or the value thereof, half to the 
poor, and half to the infonr.er. 

The laws of this country to regulate 
the exportation and importation ol corn 
have been various, and varying accord- 
i n: to the exigence of the nionieiif, or 
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other causes. It is not consistent with 
our work to notice the different Acts 
which, during somewhat more than a 
century, have demonstrated the fickle 
and uncertain policy of those persons 
who have had the direction of the do- 
mestic economy of the state. It is, 
however, necessary to mention here, that 
ill the year 1814, Committees of both 
Houses of Parliament were appointed 
to examine evidence, and to report the 
slate of the corn-trade ; and a great 
number of the most eminent agricul- 
turalists were examined. The witnesses 
were unanimous in this only, that the 
protecting prices fixed in 1804, were 
iiisuflicirnt to enable the faimcrs to 
make good the engagements into which 
they had subs^equently entered, and to 
continue the cultivation of the inferior 
lands lately brought into tillage. In 
consequence of this a series of resolu- 
tions were submitted to the House of 
Commons, on February 17* 1815, rc- 
commeading that foreign corn, meal, 
or flour, be permitted to be imported 
into the United Kingdom, for home 
consumption, without payment ol any 
duty, whenever the average prices of 
the several sorts of British corn, made 
up and piihlisiied in the irianuer now 
by law required, shall be at or above 
the following prices, viz ; wheat HOs. 
per quarter ; rye, pease, and beans, 5J.s. 
bailey, here or bigg, 40s ; oats but 
that wlieiicvi r the average prices of 
Biitish corn shall respectivi‘ly be below 
tne prices above stated, no foreign corn, 
or i* “al or flour made from any of the 
respective sorts of foreign corn above 
enumerated, shall be allowed to be im- 
ported or taken out of warehouse for 
home coiisiiiiiption. A variety of mi- 
nor regulations weie recommended in 
these resolutions, amongst which an ex- 
ception in favour of the corn of our 
British colonies in North America, ami 
of permitting its imfiorlatioii when the 
average prices of British corn should be 
at or above the following prices : wheat 
G7s. per quarter ; rye, pease, and beaus, 
44s ; barley, here or bigg, 33s i and 
oats 22s. 

Thriie resolutions naving neeii agrml 
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to by the House, a Bill founded on 
them was, after a very violent opposi- 
tion, carried in both houses by immense 
numbers, and finally passed into a law. 
65th Geo. III. c. 26. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the great body of the nation, although 
at the present moment quietly acquies* 
cing in the measure, do not conceive 
such prohibitory laws conducive to the 
general welfare ; and even the farmers 
themselves have admitted that the law 
is calculated for the landlord rather 
than for the tenant. 

CORN-MEASURE. The English 
dry, or corn-measure, consists of pints, 
gallon^, pecks, bushels, and quarters. 
A pint is 33*6 cubic inches ; a gallon 
is eight pints ; a peck two gallons ; a 
bushel four pecks ; and a quarter eight 
bushels. See Corn-laws and Bushkl. 

CORN-SALAD, Valeriana locusta^ 
or lamb’s lettuce, is an indigenous an- 
nual plant, the leaves of which are oc- 
casionally used for salad. Sheep, and 
Canary-birds, are fond of this vegeta- 
ble. 

CORNEA, the sclerotic membrane 
of the eye, so culled because it is of a 
horny consistence. It is distinguished 
by anatomists into two portions, one is 
culled the opake cornea ; and the other 
the transparent, because through it the 
rays of light pass to the retina, [t is 
the outermost coat of the eye, of a white 
colour, dense and tenacious, except the 
middle and transparent part above men- 
tioned. It is into this coat of the eye 
that the muscles of the bulb are insert- 

CORNEL-TREE, Dogwood, or 
CornuSy a genus of plants consisting of 
twelve species, natives of Europe, Asia, 
or Aim rica, of which two are indige- 
nous to our own country. The species 
chiefly found wild, and occupying our 
hedges is 

The Sanguinea, or Common Dog- 
wood, with an upright tree stem, ten or 
twelve feet high, straight branches, and 
ovate leaves, green on both sides ; the 
flowers are white, succeeded by black 
berries. The wood is hard, and cin- 
ployrd in turnery. A lainji-oil may be 
3(i3 
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obtained from the kernels of the ber- 
ries. 

The Suecicay is the other indigenous 
species, found in the north of En- 
gland. 

Of the rest we can only mention the 
Masculay a native of Europe, with a 
stem rising twenty feet high ; bearing a 
red, cherry-like, esculent fruit, of a hot 
acrid taste, whence it is called cornelian 
cherry ; the Japonica ; the Altemi^ 
Jbiial ‘d North American plant ; and the 
Canadensis, 

Several of the species of this plant 
are extremely beautiful and elegant ; 
especially the suecica, and the can<id€n~ 
sis ; the lust flowers in August, and is 
propagated by its creeping roots ; it re- 
quires a shady sif nation and light soil, 
composed chiefly of bog-eaith. 

CORNS, arc hardened and elevated 
portions of the cuticle or scarf skin, 
of the human body, occurring on the 
toes chiefly, but sometimes also on the 
hands. They are cominouly produced 
on the feet, by the pressure of tight 
shoes or boots. Perhaps the most ef- 
fectual remedy for most corns is, to let 
them be dissected out by a careful and 
experienced operator, which they may 
very easily be, without much pain or 
inconvenicMice, provided they arc not 
connected with the periosteum, as they 
sometimes are. If, however, this be not 
submitted to, after cutting the corn as 
closely as possible, without injuiing the 
true skin, or producing any pain, a 
leaf of green house-leek may he worn 
on the part and renewed daily for some 
time ; a leaf of green ity has also been 
found sometimes of service, being also 
renewed daily. But the best remedy 
for corns is, be3ond a doubt, soft and 
easy shoes and boots. It is of impor- 
tance too, in order to prevent corns, or 
to cure them, that tlie same shoe or 
boot be always worn upon the same 
foot. If persons troubled witli corns, 
pay attention to the shapCy softness^ and 
easiness of their hoots and shoes, and 
not sacriflee their comforts at the shrine 
of fashion, they will not long be an- 
noyed will) those painful, and always 
unpleasant visitants ; and, without such 
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precautions, the attempts to cure corns 
will be ill vain. 

Our readers cannot be too much up- 
on their ^uard to avoid the impositions 
of advertising and itinerant quacks, 
who Oder their salves, and other com- 
positions, for the cure of corns : scarce- 
ly one of which is of any use what- 
ever. 

CORNS OF HORSES, frequently 
cause lameness. They generally occur on 
the inner heel, or between the bar and 
the crust. In the cure of corns in their 
recent state, the general method is to 
pare out tlie red part, or what is termed 
the corn, and so contrive the shoe, that 
it may not bear uii the tender part. In 
slight cases, this often aflbrds tempo- 
rary relief : but the only effectual 
mode of taking off the pressure from 
tl»e heel is, by means of a bar-shoe, and 
this can be only applied when the frog 
is sufBeiently prominent and firm to re- 
ceive its pressure ; and should not the 
frog be of this structure, the only thing 
to be done is to pare away the crust of 
the tender heel, so that the heel of u 
<*0!nmon shoe may not rest upon it : 
when a hor>e becomes very lame from a 
corn, the shoe should be left off for a 
short time, and a large bran poultice 
must he applied. 

COROL, or Corolla, in botanvi 
the second of the seven parts of fruc-ti- 
iication, or the inner covering of the 
flower. 

CORPULENCY, or Obesity, a 
kind of disease, consisting in the accu- 
mulation of a great quantity of fat in 
the cellular iiieii'/lirane, which distends 
various fjurts of the human and other 
animal bodies, to an unnatural size. 

This com|)laint, for complaint it as- 
suredly is, and often, too, a very trou- 
blesome one, is first observed in very 
}Oung children, before they are weaned j 
us soon as they are removed from the 
breast and can take inuscniar exercise, 
it generally goes off without leaving any 
inconveniences behind it. But the cor- 
pulency of adults, if once accumulated, 
is not so easily subdued, nor are the ef- 
fects of it so easily obviated. It is now 
well known, that idleness and sloth, are 
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both chief causes of corpulence : lying 
long in bed, eating much animal food, 
particularly of the fatter kinds • drink- 
ing mucilaginous and strong mult-li- 
quors 3 lolling in a warm and close car- 
nage ; impure air; warm and close and 
confined rooms, almost of any kind, 
are, more or less, conducive to this 
complaint, nor is a vacuity, or want 
of employment of the mind, a tri- 
fling cause in the production of this 
malady. These being the principal 
causes, the i or at least the pre- 
vention of corpulence, is sufllcient- 
ly obvious : labour, or if this he 
a disugieeablc term, powerful exercise ; 
walking to fatigue; riding on horse- 
back ; spare diet ; the quantity of vege- 
table over the animal food which is ta- 
ken, ought to he greatly predominant ; 
for a coininon drink, cider, or water, 
blit no malt-liquor ; early rising ; active 
mental pursuits, with little sedentary 
employment of any kind ; all the vege- 
table acids may be occasionally taken 
with advantage; nor is it of trifling 
consideration to sleep in a large, open, 
and cool bed-room, with an open chim- 
ney, and a light weight of bed-clothes. 
All crowded assemblies should aho be 
avoided. 

Corpulence appear^ to he a punish- 
ment attached to those classes of so- 
ciety who do not use a sufficient quan- 
tity of labour to keep them in health. 
A fat day-labourer, or a fat poor man, 
would he a phenomenon. Surely this 
is deserving of serious considi-ration ! ! 

JO R RO BORA N TS, med ici nes, 
food, or whatever gives strength to the 
body ; such as bark, wine, beef, the 
cold -bath, &c. 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, f/y- 
Orargri Oxymurias^ or oxy muriate of 
mercury, is a powerful and highly poi- 
sonous compound, eonsistiiig of quick- 
silver and the muriatic acid. It is said, 
however, that its most correct name is 
bichloride of mercury* The London 
College directs its preparation as fol- 
lows : Take of purified mercury by 
weight two pounds ; of sulphuric acid 
by weight thirty ounces; of dried mu- 
riate of soda four pounds. Boil the 
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mercury with the sulphuric acid in a 
^lass vessel until the sulphate of mer- 
cury is left dry. Rub this when it is 
cold, with the muriate of soda, in an 
earthenw'are mortar ; then sublime it in 
a glass cucurbit, increasing the heat 
gradually. 

Corrosive sublimate is usually seen 
in the form of a perfectly white semi- 
transparent mass, exhibiting the appear- 
ance of imperfect crystallization. It is 
sometimes procured in quadrangular 
prisms. Its specific gravity is 5*2. Its 
taste is acrid and nauseous, leaving a 
peculiar metallic and astringent fla- 
vour upon the tongue. It disbuives in 
20 parts of water at flO., and in about 
half ifs weight at 212. It is more so- 
luble in alcohol than in water. When 
heated, it readily sublimes in the form 
of a dense white vapour, strongly af- 
fecting the nose and month. It dis- 
solves without decomposition, in the 
muriatic, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 
The alkalis and several of the metals de- 
compose it. Calomel, as well as cor- 
rosive sill) Innate, are decomposed by 
fiotash, soda, and lime : the former 
affords blacky tlie latter red oxide of 
mercury ; and the chlorides of potas- 
sium, sodium, and calcium, are pro- 
duced. 

This salt has been long known. It 
is a powerful stimulant and alterative : 
but in large doses, is one of the most 
violent of the metallic poisons. It is 
given with advantage in old ulcers, 
chronic rheumatism^ and in cutaneous 
diseases, particularly lepra. Its sensi- 
ble operation is by urine ; but some- 
times it occasions the most violent nau- 
sea, nrjd griping and purging, in which 
cases it should be combined with opi- 
um ; and it is always iiece.ssary to take 
during its use, some mucilaginous flu- 
id, to moderate the irritation which it 
is a[)t to produce. It is also sometimes 
used as an external application in lo- 
tions to stimulate indolent ulcers, &c. 
hut here also great caution is required 
in its application. 

Tlie dose of this dangerous medicine, 
when taken internally, is from ene eighth 
to wwe fourth if a grain twice a day, 
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made into a pill with crumb of bread* 
or extract of poppies. 

Corrosive sublimate is also used by 
farriers, in farcy, and obstinate com- 
plaints of the skin in horses, with good 
effect, but here also, it should be given 
with caution. The dose is a gram or 
more. Externally it has been found 
useful when dissolved in an equal 
weight of muriatic acid and water, in 
itching complaints of the skin, and ob- 
stinate grease. It is also the best caus- 
tic for quittor* It is also sometimes 
used to increase the activity of blisters 
for horses. 

When corrosive sublimate has been 
given by mistake, or taken by design, 
in doses suflicient to be injurious, the 
following method of counteracting its 
poisonous effects mu.st be adopted. 

We think it necessary, liowcver, to 
premise, that when either corrosive sub- 
limate^ or other mercurial preparations^ 
arsenical preparations^ verdigris^ or 
other salts of copper j butler ofantimo- 
w?/, or other aniimonial preparations, 
salts of tin, bismuth, gold, or silver, 
liave been taken in doses suflicient to 
become poisonous, and very small 
doses of most of tiie articles here men- 
tioned are poisons, iht ir general effects 
are nearly the same ; their taste is acrid, 
metallic, mon; or IcbS, like that of ink, 
but les'^ burning than acids and alkalies. 

Thepatient complains, in general, of a 
constriction of the throat, pai n in the back 
part of the mouth, stoniacii, and intes- 
tines ; there is a desire to vomit, and 
vomiting follows with more or less 
violence. The matter vomited is of 
various colours, often mixed with 
blood ; it does not effervet-ce when 
thrown up on the ground, or mixed 
with chalk ; it never changes the colour 
of violets green ; and when it reddens 
the tincture of litmus, or red-cabbage, 
it is ill a very slight degree. The bow- 
els are occa.sionally <!onstipated, somei* 
times relaxed, and then the evacuations 
are often bloody. To these alarming 
symptoms are joined frequent and fcEtid 
eructations; sickness, difficulty of res- 
piration; and almost suffocation; the 
pulse becomes small, hard, and accele- 
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rated ; and in certain cases, it may l>e 
said to vibrate under the finger like 
catgut. It is seldom unequal and in- 
termittent. An inextinguishable thirst, 
difficulty of making water, cramps, the 
extremities of an icy coldness, horrible 
convulsions, general loss of strength, 
the features of the face changed, and 
delirium ; such are the symptoms which 
announce approaching death, unless 
energetic measures for relief are speedi- 
ly put in practice. In some circumstan- 
ces the intellectual faculties are pre- 
served unchanged till the last moment. 

Corrosive sublimate in doses of even 
one grain, rarely fails of producing un- 
pleasant symptoms. Placed upon can- 
cers, wounds, tumours, &c. with the de- 
sign of effecting a cure, it has often 
acted as a violent poison, and, in many 
iii'^tances, caused death. Mercurial 
ointment, frequently rubbed upon the 
head, and otlier parts of the body to 
destroy vermin, is not without danger; 
when used in great quantity, or the rub- 
bing too long continued, especially if the 
skin be delicate, many of the symptoms 
of poisoning are produced. The other 
preparations of mercury which are more 
or less poisonous are, the red oxide, 
ethiop*s mineral, cinnabar, or vermi- 
lion, turbeth mineral, and nitrate of 
mercury. 

It has been incontestably proved that 
the WHITE OF EOGS, beaten up with 
cold water, is the best counter-poison 
to corrosive sublimate and the other 
mercurial preparations. If this be not 
at hand, milk may be used with great 
success. The i^kalies, alkaline earth, 
preparations of sulphur, bark, and char- 
coal, are improper, and not to be used. 

The whites of twelve or fifteen eggs 
should be beat up and mixed with two 
pints of cold water, and a glass full 
taken every two or tliree minutes, so as 
to favour vomiting. If the number in- 
dicated be not at hand, as many as are, 
should be used in the mean time, while 
others are sought after ; the yolk may 
also be used without inconvenience. In 
defect of eggs altogether, milk, gum- 
water, decoctioo of linseed, mallows, 
sugar and water, or simple water, should 
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be taken in abundance. If after ta- 
king the number of eggs prescribed, 
the symptoms be not removed, the 
same should be repeated ; these should 
be prepared before hand, so that you 
may act with the greater promptitude. 
The patient is then to be treated in the 
same manner as directed in the after- 
treatment^ under Aquafortis, which 
see ; except that vomiting should be ex- 
cited by irritating the throat with the 
finger, or a feather. 

CORTFX, the Latin term for bark ; 
but in a medical and emphatic seuse, 
the cortex means the Peruvian bark, 
which see. 

COSMETIC, any medicine or pre- 
paration which renders the skin soft and 
white, or contributes to beautify the 
complexion. The various articles con- 
tinually advertised as beautiiiers of the 
skin, are for the most part useless : or, 
if they have any eflect, it is by having 
mercury in their composition, against 
which our fair readers cannot be too 
much on their guard. 

An infusion of horse-radish and milk 
is said, however, to be a useful cos- 
metic ; and the expressed juice of 
house-leek, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of milk, or cream, has been recom- 
mended for clearing the skin of pim- 
ples, and recent eruptions. Frequent 
ablutions with soap and water is, per- 
haps, the best application, particularly 
if temperance, and moderate exercise, 
be also adopted. See Complexion. 

COSTlVENESSjorCoNSTiPATioN, 
a st te of the body too well known to 
need description. It is sometimes oc- 
casioned by debility in dyspeptic per- 
sons ; it may proceed also from drink- 
ing red wines, or other astringent li- 
quors ; or from the use of insipid food, 
not sufficiently stimulating the intes- 
tines ; a long continuance in a sitting 
posture frequently produces costiveness ; 
sometimes it is owing to the bile not 
descending to the intestines as in the 
jaundice ; and sometimes it proceeds 
from diseases of the intestines them- 
selves, as palsy, spasm, tumours, &c. ; 
it is also thought to be occasionally 
hereditary. 
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Costiveness is always more or less 
injurious, accordiiif' to the state of the 
body and the length of its continuance. 
It is peculiarly hurtful to most persons 
labouring under dyspeptic complaints: 
the hypochondriac and hysterical in 
pailiculur. It is increased by keeping 
the body too warm, and by lying long 
ill a recumbent posture, either iu bed 
or during the day. Intense thought 
and a sedentary liix^ likewise contribute 
to this disease ; the first, perhaps, by 
abtracting the attention from the soli- 
citations of nature. Hence, exercise in 
the open air, and various motions of 
the muscles, and, indeed, of the whole 
body, are exceedingly advantageous. 
No person continually costive can ex- 
pect good health ; if, therefore, the 
occupation be such, that v/ith diet of an 
opening kind, such as ripe fruit, roasted 
a j) pies, stewed prunes, raisins, gruels, 
and the coarser kinds of bread, the 
body cannot be kept free from costive- 
ness, recourse may be had to medicine, 
and for this purpose aloetic jmrges are 
by far the best. Either the compound 
extract of colocyntUy or the compound 
colocynthpillsy are to be preferred, taken 
occasionally going to bed, by sufficient 
doses to produce one, or at most two, 
evacuations. We have elsewhere in our 
work protested against the general use 
of quack medicines, but we can assure 
our readej-s that the Scots pills, sold 
by Dicky and Co. in Bow Church- 
yard, London, are some of the best lax- 
ative pills for costive habits which we 
know^ They consist principally, we 
believe, of aloes ; their operation is re- 
markably pleasant and agreeable. We 
knew an eminent physician to one of 
our infirmaries who, from his sedentary 
habits, took one of these pills every 
night for a series of years. But, how- 
ever, although we recommend these 
medicines, it is better, if possible, to 
obtain a regular and daily evacuation of 
the bowels by more natural means. 
Whether these means may be within 
the reach of the reader must depend 
upon his own peculiar situation ; but 
of this he may be assured, that if he hap- 
pen to be a citizen, and can exchange 
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the town for the country, give up 
his sedentary occupation, and betake 
himself to active employments, the al- 
vine evacuations will soon experience 
a beueticiul change, and with this change 
an improvement of the general health 
follows as a necessary consequence. 

In obstinate and long-continued cos- 
tiveness, the introduction of a bougie, 
thirteen inches long and of a propor- 
tionate strength, has frequently suc- 
ceeded in relieving the complaint. 

Dr. Will AN mentions a lady who 
was thus relieved, who had been tv/en- 
ty-six days without any evacuation ; 
another patient went twenty-nine days, 
and another thirty-three; the last cure, 
notwithstanding its duration, termina- 
ted favourably. 

Athough costiveness of long con- 
tinuance is frequently obviated, yet 
the reader :»houId not forget that a re- 
gular evacuation once every day is 
always desirable, and should, if possible, 
be obtained. 

COSTIVENESS of Horses arises, 
for the most part, from want of exercise, 
%vhen a horse is kept upon hard dry 
food, as oats or beans ; but in some 
horses it appears to be habitual. It is 
often the cause of colic, and sometimes 
of inflammation of the bowels ; when- 
ever it is observed, therefore, a dose of 
laxative medicine should be given, and 
opening clysters thrown up to remove 
any liard excrement which may be lodg- 
ed in the rectum. To prevent a re- 
turn of the complaint, regular exercise 
and a change to green food are neces- 
sary ; if this cannot be ^procured, bran 
mashes should be substituted. To a 
horse naturally disposed to costiveness 
a bran mash should be given twice o’- 
thrice a week, and now and then a bi- 
tle green food. 

Cattle also are liable to a dangerous 
kind of costivencss, termed fardel- 
Ijoundy in which there is sometimes an 
appearance of slight purging, by which 
a person may be deceived. A laxative, 
or purging drench, should be given 
without loss of time. See Laxatives 
and Purgatives. 

COTT, a kind of frame suspended 
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from the beams of a ship for the officers 
to sleep in : it is made of canvas, sewed 
ill the form of a chest, about six feet 
Icn^, one foot deep, and two or three 
wide, and is extended by a square 
wooden frame with a canvas bottom, on 
which the bed or mattress is laid. It is 
a much more convenient and whole- 
some mode of sleeping than either the 
hammock or small contined cabins. 

CoTT is also the name of a similar 
convenience suspended on frame work, 
and used instead of a cradle, to which 
it is superior, for lulling children to 
sleep. But both cotts and cradles 
should only be used when absolutely 
necessary. To keep children for hours 
in a stupid dose by the motion of either 
of these vehicles, as is the practice of 
Aume nurses, is highly improper, and 
should be discountenanced by every pa- 
rent. SeeCuADLii:. 

COTTA(tE, or Cot, a mean habi- 
tation ; or at least a house which has 
the appearance of meanness ; but such 
is the all-powerful effect of fashion, that 
many of the opulent choose to call their 
residences cottages, although they have 
rolhing, in common with a cottage, but 
thatch, perhaps, on the roof, and an 
affectation of the simple style of the 
poor man's house in its shape and struc- 
ture. 

Cottage, in law, is a little house 
without lands belonging to it. By 31 
Eliz. c. 7* no man may build a cottage 
unless he lays four acres of land to it, 
except in cities, or markeMowns, or 
within a mile of the sea, or for the ha- 
bitation of rnipcr», sailors, foresters, 
shepherds, &c. ; excepting also cottages 
erected by justices of the peace for 
poor impotent persons. The above 
four acres of land must be freehold, and 
land of inheritance ; copy-hold, or lease 
for years arc nut sufficient tenure by 
the statute. Whatever good was in- 
tended by this statute, we believe it is 
now considered as a mere dead letter. 

In consequence of the diminution of 
the number of farms, and, of course, an 
increase in their size, in this country, it 
has been strongly recommended to pro- 
vide numerous cottages with a few acres 
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of land attached to them, in order to 
counteract the overwhelming evils re- 
sulting from the burthen of the present 
poor. We do not believe that the cot- 
tage system^ as it is called, will com- 
pletely remedy the evils complained of; 
but, we think, that under wise super- 
intendance much good in the erection 
of cottages, and appropriation of land, 
might be done. Those who have op- 
posed the cottage system have looked at 
it merely as one of profit, but in our 
estimation social happiness is of more 
importance : and that cottages, with a 
few acres of land attached to them, 
must be productive of comparative hap- 
piness to many of the poor now in dis- 
tress, we cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt. Whether the plans for the sup- 
port of the poor lately proposed by Mr. 
Owen might not combine both happi- 
ness and profit, if profit be desired, in 
a much better way, is a question which 
can only be decided by an experiment, 
which, how much soever we might wish 
to see, is not, at present, very likely to 
be made. See Poor. 

For the best method of building 
cottages, see Building in Pise. 

COTTON, or Gossipiunif a genus 
of plants consisting of ten species, a few 
natives of America, but the far greater 
number are of Asiatic growth. JVIost 
of these afford a wool which envelopes 
the seeds, contained in three or four- 
celled capsules, atid which may be use- 
fully applied to mechanical or domes- 
tic purposes, or woven into cloths. 

'^he cotton shrubs of the American 
Islands grow without any cultivation ; 
but their wool is coarse and short, and 
hence cannot easily be spun ; it might 
answer the purpose of felts in the ma- 
nufacture of hats ; but it is generally 
used by the inhabitants themselves for 
stuffing pillows and mattresses. 

Most of the West Indian species are 
annual ; but the Arboreum of Ihdia is 
a perennial tree, rising in a staight line 
about eight feet high. 

The cotton chiefly selected for pro- 
pagation is the Herhaceum^ a native of 
the East Indies. The pods are not un- 
frequently as large as middling-sized 
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apples. This plant tlirivcs best, in re- 
spect of Wood, in new ground } but 
best, in respect of fruit, in dry stony 
ground that has been already tilled; atid 
hence such soil is generally preferred 
by our planters. The seeds are sown in 
March and April, and during the spring 
rains. Holes for the seeds are made in 
distinct rows, at a distance of seven or 
eight feet from each other. When they 
have shot forth to tlie height of five or 
six inches, all the stems are pulled up, 
excepting two or three of the strongest. 
These are cropped twice before the end 
of August ; nor do they bear fruit till 
the second pruning. By such repeated 
croppings the plant, though naturally 
an aiinuii), may be prolonged, and 
made to bear a sufficiency of fruit for 
three years. When the cotton is ga- 
thered, the seeds are separated from the 
wool by a mill of a very simple contri* 
vance, and perfectly adequate to the 
purpose. • 

This plant, although a native of the 
torrid zone, is yet produced in Turkey, 
as far as 45 degrees north latitude. 

The generality of native cotton is 
white, but some is of a nankin colour, 
and is invaluable in the manufacture of 
that article, as it fades very little, even 
with long use and frequent washing. 
Its elasticity is inconceivable ; it may 
be pressed into a fiftieth part of the 
space to which the strongest packers 
can reduce it by personal exertion. 

The uses of cotton are various and 
great. The patents too which have 
been obtained for spinning cotton-yarn 
and weaving cotton-cloths are almost 
innumerable. To such perfection is 
the manufacture of cotton brought in 
this country, that little more seems pos- 
sible to be achieved. 

Cotton-mills for spinning this ma- 
terial are in constant activity in various 
parts of Great Britain. Perhaps the 
most extensive cotton-mills, certainly of 
the most celebrity, are those of Mr. 
Robert Owen, at New Lanark, in 
Scotland. It is to be lamented that 
the cupidity of persons engaged in cot- 
ton-spinning should prompt them not 
only to employ very young children ip 
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these mills, but also to employ thent 
too many hours in a day in a heated 
and unwholesome atmosphere, to the 
great injury cf their health. To the 
benevolent credit of Mr. Owen, how* 
ever, he has not on^ abridged the hours 
of the labour of the children, but he 
has also, iu a population of above two 
thousand persons, introduced such aa 
excellent system of recreation, instruc* 
tion, and moral discipline, as has asto- 
nished every person who has had an op- 
portunity of beholding it. Mr. Owen^s 
lever of moral action is kindness. 
We may possibly have occasion, in the 
course of our work, to advert to this 
subject again. See Cottage, Edu- 
cation, Poor, and Punishment. 

COTTON-GRASS, or Eriophorunip 
a genus of plants containing six species, 
four of whicii are common to the bogs of 
our own country. The down of the po- 
lystachioTif or broad-leaved cotton-grus, 
has been mixed with wool and cotton, 
and spun into thread, of which gloves, 
stockings, and even cloth have been 
made. 

Cottm^tree Silk. See Silk Cotton* 

TREE. 

Couch. See Wheat. 

COUGH, a sonorous concussion of 
the thorax, produced by the sudden 
expulsion of the inspired air. 

Coughs are produced by any acrid, or 
sometimes even merely a cold sub- 
stance, applied to the passages through 
which the air enters. These are lined 
with a membrane so exceedingly sen- 
sible, that it cannot bear the mildest 
stimulus without thronfing the mus- 
cles serving for respiration into a vio- 
lent convulsion : hence, the air is ex- 
pelled with a force sufficient to cariy 
along with it the irritating substance, 
and thus a cough becomes, in such in- 
stances, not only useful, but indispen- 
sably necessary for the preservation of 
life ; as this effort frees the lungs from 
the stimulating matter, or foulness, 
which might otherwise be attended witfc 
suffocation. A cough is, therefore, an 
almost inseparable companion of every 
inflammation of the lungs, as well as 
every difficulty of breathing ; nay, it 
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frequently takes place when the purest 
air enters an excoriated sore, or too 
sensible a wind-pipe, and its tender 
branches. It also arises from a variety 
of other causes : from worms and im- 
purities of the first passages ; obstruc- 
tions of the abdominal viscera, particu- 
larly the liver ; from a recent catarrh, 
occasion Ltig irritation at the €Hitrance of 
the trachea, &c. ; and from some other 
causes not always apparent. 

For the coughs arising from Asthma, 
Bastard Peripneumont, Catarrh, 
Hooping Cough, Inflammation op 
THE Lungs, Pleurisy, and Pulmo- 
nary CONSUMPTION, see the respective 
(ir tides. 

It sometimes happens that coughs 
are occasioned by the mere irritability 
of the passages, and nothing else : in 
this case opiates will be found useful ; 
or a mixfure of equal parts of tincture 
of opium and compound spirit of am- 
monia, taken to the quantity of twenty 
or thirty drops, or more, in a glass of 
water, two or three times a day, avoid- 
ing cold air and very hot rooms. 

It ought to be remembered, however, 
that, in the commencement of all coughs, 
it is best to avoid every kind of stimu- 
lant, both medicinal and alimental : in 
such case it is better to take nothing 
than to take what may be improper. 
Liquorice, honey and oil, spermaceti, 
and a variety of other nostrums, have 
been recommended for coughs, but we 
really cannot say much in their favour. 

Liquorice, by exciting a larger quan- 
tity of saliva, may, indeed, be occa- 
sionally of set vice; the rest are more 
likely to be injurious than beneficial. 

A most extraordinary case of cough, 
cured by repeated bleedings, has lately 
been made public by Mr. Brandk. 
)lut as such cures are not likely to be 
attempted by the domestic prescribcr, 
there is no necessity for enlarging on 
this subject. 

We catinot quit the subject of cough 
without impressing upon our readers 
the necessity of attending to the first 
access of cough. Many a votary of 
fashion and of beauty has lost her life 
owing to a neglected cold and cough. 
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We have elsewhere in our work insisted 
upon the necessity of suitable cloth- 
ing for the different seasons of the 
year; and although coughs do fre- 
quently, it is true, pass off without any 
medicine, or attention whatever, yet 
the insidious nature of phthisis is such, 
that too much caution can scarcely be 
taken relative to all diseases in which 
the lungs and the respiration are con- 
cerned. 

Coughs Hooping. See Hooping- 
cough. 

COUGH, thfChronic,of Horses, 
is often a consequence of neglected 
cold ; it is also, sometimes, caused by 
allowing a horse, which has an inordi- 
nate appetite, to eat too much hay and 
drink too much water. 

For the first kind of cough, bleeding, 
mashes, and a powder composed of one 
ounce of nitre and two drachms of eme- 
tic tartar, taken twice a day until the 
horse stales considerably more than 
usual, are the best remedies. 

With respect to the second kind of 
cough, arising from a voracious appe- 
tite, or foul feeding, no good can be 
expecteil from medicine, unless the 
horde’s diet be properly regulated. 

The medicines employed for the cure 
of chronic cough are very numerous, 
such as galbanum, assafoetida, ammo- 
niacum, Barbadoes tar, balsam of sul- 
phur, balsam of Peru, garlic, Cabtile 
soap, cinnabar, &c. ; but much more 
may be done by attention to the horse's 
diet and exercise than by any medicine 
V iiatever. Horses with chronic coughs 
should have their bowels kept rather 
open than otherwise, with bran mashes, 
or small doses of laxative medicines. 

COUNSEL, or Advice, particu- 
larly in undertakings of great moment, 
is of the utmost importance, as it oftiMi 
happens that the whole future life de- 
pends upon the steps which are taken 
iu consequence of counsel. The p;reat- 
est trust between man and man is the 
trust of giving counsel. Whenever 
yoii apply for advice to any one, twD 
things are requisite in order to its being 
good and cfftctual, and these are the 
ability and the will to give it. It too 
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often happens in our daily intercourse 
with mankind, that advice and opinions 
are given and advan(‘ed with an un- 
guarded flippantiiess wholly unsuita- 
ble ; and that many persons suppose 
they give advice when it. is nothing 
more than a manifestation of their own 
self-conceit, and' often neither suited to 
the wants nor the particular situation 
of the individual to whom it is address- 
ed. In all momentous undertakings, 
such as marriage, the purchase of es- 
tates, the entering upon a new scene of 
life, &c. by all means, take counsel ; 
but be also, at the same time, tho- 
roughly assured, that your friend or 
your counsellor is both able and willing 
to give it. 

Counsellor, See Barrister. 

COURAGE is often defined as sy- 
nonymous with bravery ; but bravery, 
when not supported #jy wisdom and 
virtue, is a lawless quality. True cou- 
rage consists in a firmness and resolved- 
ness of mind, arising from a process of 
sound reasoning which, amidst all the 
dangers and evils incident to this state 
of being, prompts a person steadily, 
and at all times, to pursue those ob- 
jects whicli arc virtuous, just, and good. 
A w'arrior may be brave, but he is often 
not courageous : many a warrior has 
faced death in a thousand shapes in a 
field of battle, and yet has sunk before 
the approach of death on a bed of sick- 
ness. We fear, indeed, that the trade 
of war is, at all times, a bad school for 
real courage. Philosophy and virtue are 
much better ones. 

COURSING, the pursuit of game 
by greyhounds. Were it not of too 
serious a nature, it would be extremely 
amusing to contemplate the various 
laws winch have been made amongst 
sportsmen, with the sanction of royal 
authority, in former times, for the regu- 
lation of coursing. Notwithstanding, 
we must admit coursing to be the least 
objectionable mode of hunting, yot, 
surel3^ rational beings may find some- 
thing more desirable for their amuse^ 
malt and their sport than the pursuit 
and dying agonies of a hare« 

Court-plaster^ See Plaster. 
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COURTESY, op England. A 
law or tenure by which, if a man marry 
an heiress, without any settlement at 
marriage disposing of her property 
otherwise, and she should bring a child 
begotten by him, alive into the world, 
yet if both the child and wife die im- 
mediately, he is entitled to the posses- 
sion of the land during his life. 

COW, the female of the genus of 
animals bos^ or ox. Relative to the 
breeding of cows, we must refer the 
reader to the articles Breeding of Cat- 
tle and Bull. e shall consider the 
cow liere, principally, as an article for 
the dairy fanner. 

Whatever the cows may be, whether 
the large short-horned, or Holderricsse 
breed, or the long - horned, Suftbik, 
polled, and Alderney breeds, or other 
breeds of the smaller kinds, the milk- 
farmer should constantly choose such 
as are wide in the horns, thin in the 
head and neck, dewlap not too ))endu- 
lous, the carcase deep and ilnttish, 
wide, and rather pointed, hips, but- 
tocks round and fleshy, legs thin, with 
short joints, the udder capacious^ noA 
ficshy, but extending well backwards, 
the milk veins large and prominent, 
and the teats long and large. A gene- 
ral ap|)earance of spareness, not to say 
of poorness of the body, is a mark, 
amongst other indications, of a cow 
which gives plenty of milk ; whereas, 
a disposition to plumpness and fatness 
in the limbs, and whole body, is an in- 
dication of a cow which gives little 
milk. 

A tame and gentle disposition is also 
a circumstance of importance. The 
beauty of form is of secondary consi- 
deration when the quantity of milk is 
the first. Cows mostly come into milk 
about the third year of their age, and 
are in full milk at the fifth ; they may 
be continued to the eighth or tenth, or 
according to circumstances. It is best, 
however, not to keep them too long, as 
the vigour of the secretion is much less 
in old than in young animals ; and, be- 
sides, they are more liable to swellings 
of the udder as m cII as other diseases. 

The length of time which cows go 
12 B 9 
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with calf is nine months. It is the 
practice with some to keep aa account of 
the periods of their taking the bull, 
and where the stock is extensive this is 
of much advantage. 

Where cows are well fed^ they may 
continue to be milked till within a 
week or two of their calving, without 
suffering any injury whatever ; but, 
under other circumstances, it may be 
better to let them run dry for a month, 
six weeks, or even more. And where 
only one or two cows are kept, it is 
useful to know that, by good feeding, 
they may be milked, without any bad 
consequences, till nearly the time of 
calving. 

From twenty to twenty-five or thirty 
cows, are sufficient for one bull. After 
three or four months rows may be as- 
certained to be in calf by pressing upon 
the flank with the hand, as, when that 
is the case, the calf will be found to 
strike against it. They are shown to 
be near calving by the springing at the 
udder and the bearing. Heifers, or 
young cows, are said to spring the 
soonest at the bearing, and the older 
kinds at the udder. See Calf. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
in order to enable cows to secrete the 

f reatest quantity of milk, they should 
e fed with the best and most succulent 
food. See Soiling. 

It has been recommended by some 
persons, to milk cows three times a 
day instead of twice ; but we have not 
h^ard that this plan has ever been prac- 
tised with any advantage. See Butter, 
Cheesb, Cream, Milk, &c. 

The diseases of cows are treated of 
under their respective heads, see Blown, 
Red-water, Cow-pox, &c. One of 
the best liniments to disperse swellings 
in the udders of cows is the following : 
take of* olive-oil four ounces ; liquor of 
ammonia four ounces ; oil of origanum 
one drachm. Mix them ; and let the 
swelling of the udder be well rubbed with 
it three times a day. Hogs-lard may be 
usid' instead of the olive-oil, with, per- 
haps, equal advantage, taking care to 
mix it well with the other ingredients. 
COW-GRASS, or Trifdlium iiierfi- 
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tiiR, usually, known to the farmer under 
the name of marl-grass, is said to be a 
more lasting plant than the common 
red clover. On clayey soils, and loamy 
ones of the stronger kind, it succeeds 
well ; even on sandy soils it produces 
good crops. On the heavier soils it 
may be sown advantageously with other 
grasses, where the land is to remain in 
grass. 

COW-ITCH, CoWHAGE, or Z)o/i- 
choif a genus of plants consisting of 
fifty-three species, natives of the East 
or West Indies, or the Cape. The fol- 
lowing are the chief : 

The Lublab^ a beautiful climbing 
shrub, find largely cultivated in the 
gardens of Egypt, for the pin pose of 
making bowers and arbours, on account 
of the excellent shade afforded by its 
leaves. 

The Soja^ or Coy Cow-itch ; called 
by the Japonese daisdu, or the pod- 
flower, by way of eminence, On account 
of its beauty ; it is also highly valued 
by them for its culinary purposes ; a 
kind of butter called miso, and a pickle 
called sooja, being obtained from the 
seeds, and is known among ourselves 
by the name of Soy. 

The Pruriens^ or common Cow-itch, 
is a climbing perennial plant, a native 
of America and the East and West 
Indies. The leaves are smooth on the 
upper surface and hairy beneath ; the 
flowers are very beautiful. The fruit 
is a coriaceous pod, about four or five 
inches long, curved like the Italian let- 
ter s, thickly covered with bristly 
brown hairs, and containing three or 
five oval compressed seeds. The pods 
which are found in the shops are brought 
from the West Indies. If incautiously 
touched, the fine hairy matter with which 
they are covered easily rubs off, and 
sticking in the fingers, or floated by 
the air on the skin, occasions a trou- 
blesome and intolerable itching. 

The fine hairs of this plant are found 
useful in expelling the long round 
worms which infest the human intes- 
tines. The best mode of preparing the 
hairs as a remedy, is to dip . the pods 
in syrup, or melasses^ and then, with a 
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knife> to scrape off the hairs aloog with 
the syrup. When the mixture attains 
the thickness of honey it is sufficiently 
impregnated with the hairs and fit for 
use. The dose of this mixture, for a 
child of three or four years old, is a 
tea-spoonful given in the morning for 
three days, and then to be followed by 
a brisK cathartic. The hairs of a sin- 
gle pod arc a dose for an adult. See 
Worms. 

Cow Parsley. See Chervil. 
COW-PARSNIP, or Heracleum^ a 
genus of plants containing ten species, 
nil natives of Europe, except the Habe» 
rosutn^ a native of Chili. One, the 
spondUium^ is found in our own thickets. 
There is a variety with long narrow 
leaflets; both were often called for- 
merly brank ursine. It is a biennial 
plant, and perfectly harmless, but it is 
of no importance. 

COW-POX, Vaccina, or Variola 
vaccina, a disease long known in the 
dairy counties, affecting the udder of the 
cow, and in the year 1798 recommend- 
ed to the world by Dr. Jemner, as a 
preventive of the small-pox. 

The genuine cow-pox originates from 
the matter produced in the disease called 
the grease, affecting the horse’s heel ; 
whenever any person has been handling 
such sores in the horse, and afterwards, 
without freeing the hands from the in- 
fectious matter, milks the cow, the 
teats become affected with the cow-pox. 
And, however it may mortify human 
pride, such is the origin of the vaccine 
fluid, which is fraught with such un- 
speakable benefits to mankind. 

The genuine cow-pox appears on the 
teats of the cow in the form of vesi- 
cles, of a blue colour, approaching to 
livid. These vesicles are elevated at 
the margin and depressed at the centre. 
They are surrounded with inilainina- 
tioii. The fluid which they contain is 
limpid. The animals are indisposed, 
and the secretion ^f milk is lessened. 
Solutions of the sulphates of zinc and 
copper are speedy remedies for these 
pustules ; otherwise they degenerate into 
ulcers, which arc extremely trouble- 
some 5 much of the obstinacy, however, 
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of thesesores originates from the fiictiou 
in consequence of milking. 

Similar effects are produced in the 
hand of the milkers, attended with fe- 
brile symptoms, and sometimes swel- 
ling in the arm-pit. Other parts, where 
the cuticle is rubbed off,’ or which aie 
naturally destitute of that defence, are 
also liable to the same affection, pro- 
vided active matter be applied. In 
some instances, pustules have been pro- 
duced when the cow-pox matter has 
been applied to the sound cuticle. 

The spurious cow-pox is white ; and 
both in the human subject and in the 
brute animal, when infected with the 
casual cow-pox, the sores occasioned 
by the genuine species are more diffi- 
cult to heal than those which are occa- 
sioned by the spurious kind. It is cf 
the utmost importance to distinguish the 
genuine from the spurious sort, since 
a want of such discrimination would 
cause an idea of security against the 
small-pox which might prove delusive. 

The cow-pox, when propeily intro- 
duced into the human system by tnocu- 
lation, appears to possess almost as 
great a superiority, in mildness and se- 
curity, over the small-pox inoculation, 
as this has over the natural small-pox ; 
so that the same precautions which are 
highly requisite in communicating the 
latter, where the time can be chosen, 
become less so where the disorder is to 
he introduced by inoculation, and still 
less where the vaccine is substituted for 
the. variolous disease. The inoculation 
of cow-pox may, in general, be practi- 
sed with great safety at ^iiy age, even 
from the earliest infancy; notwithstand- 
ing which, it is certainly not advisable, 
during the period uf teething, nor in any 
other particularly unfavourable state of 
the hotly : hut it is universally admit- 
ted, that it is preferable at any •time to 
tlie running of diiy considerable risk of 
the small-pox contagion. 

The inoculation of the cow-pox is one 
of the most simple of operations, and 
may be performed by every intelligent 
person in the empire, with only a very 
moderate share of study, practice, and 
attetitiou. It may he clone either by 
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a (ancet or by a common j?;lover’s nee- 
dle: the last is certainly preFerable for 
those who cannot handle the lancet 
with dexterity. The method of making 
the incision for the insertion of the vac- 
cine matter, is not however a point of 
indifference. Wlicther a lancet or nee- 
dle be used, it should he held nearly at 
a right angle with the skin, in order 
that the infectious fluid may gravit^itc 
to the point of the instrument ; which 
in this direction should be made to 
scratch the cuticle repeatedly until it 
reach the true skin, and become tinged 
■with blood. If a needle be used, a good» 
if not a better, way is to lift up the 
scarf skin with the point first, so as to 
be convinced, by the appearance of a 
trifling stain of blood, that the true skin 
IS touched ; then to dip the point of the 
needle in the infectious matter, and in- 
sert it into the previously made open- 
ing. But in either of these ways, care 
must be taken not to produce bleeding, 
which will most probably spoil the ope- 
ration ; or, at any rate, produce conse- 
quences most desirable to be avoided. 

' The part generally chosen for inocu- 
lation is iJie front of the left arm, about 
midway between tlie shoulder and the 
elbow, and upon the whole is the most 
convenient ])lace. 

The most certain method of impart- 
Vng the infection, is to inoculate whilst 
the matter is fluid and fresh from the 
pustule; but as this is often impracti- 
cable, it is advisable to hold the infect- 
ed lancet or needle over the steam of 
boiling water, soften and dissolve the 
hardened matter. When the matter 
has bceii procured upon thread, which 
we do not advise, a small longitudinal 
incision must be made upon the arm, 
to which the infected thread must be 
applied, and detained there by adhesive 
plas»ler 1till the disease is communicated. 
Jf, however, the inoculation cannot be 
made at once from the pustule of ano- 
ther patient, the matter may be either 
taken upon the poirit of a lancet, a nee- 
dle, a clean quill cut in the shape of a 
pen without a slit, or on a piece of 
gl.iM about an inch square, having ano- 
tJicr <S exactly the same size to pul 
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over it. This last, or the quill, is wt 
think the best method : the matter 
should be suffered to dry before it is 
wrapped up for carriage.* Dried mat- 
ter will, however, sclduin long preserve 
its efficacy, except it betaken and kept 
with particular precautions : Iicut is very 
detiimental to it. 

'J'he progress of the vaccine inocula- 
tion, from the time of the insertion of 
the matter to the drying up of the pus- 
tule, is in general very uniform. The 
first indicai'.on of the success of the 
operation, is a sinuM inflamed spot at 
the part where the puncture was made, 
which is very distinguisliable about the 
third day. This continues to increase 
in size, becomes hard, and a small cir- 
cular tumour is formed, rising a little 
above the level of the skin. About the 
sixth day the centre of tiie tu'raour 
shows a discoloured speck, owing to the 
formation of a small quantity of fluid, 
and this continues to increase, and the 
pustule to fill, and become distended 
till about the tenth day. At this time 
it shows in perfection tlie characteristic 
features which all along distinguish it 
from the small-pox pustule. Its shape 
is circular, Qr sometimes a little oval, 
but the margin is always well defiiied, 
and never rough and jagged ; the edges 
rise above the level of the skin, but the 
centre is depressed, and it has not that 
plumpness which marks the small-pox 
pustule. As soon as the vesicle con- 
tains any fluid, it may be opened for 
f''ture inoculation, and from about the 
third to the ninth day it is found to be 
in its greatest activity. It is not ad- 
visable to take it after the ninth day, 
although some late experiments on tlie 
continent, by Dr. Fischeb, induce ns 
to believe that the ninth, or even the 
tenth day is better than an earlier period. 
Dr. F. asserts that he has frequently 
employed the scab, moistened when re- 
quired for use, with the most satis- 
factory results. 

About the eighth day, when the pus- 
tule is fully formed, its effects on the 
constitution begin to appear ; the gene- 
ral indisposition is commonly preceded 
by pain at the pustule, and in the arm* 
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pit, followed by bead-acb, ftome shiver- 
ing, loss of appetite,^ pain in the limbs^ 
and a feverish increase of the pulse. 
These continue with more or less vio- 
lence for one or two days, and always 
subside spontaneously without leaving 
any unpleasant consequences. During 
the general indisposition, the pustule 
in the arm becomes surrounded with a 
circular inflamed margin about an inch, 
or an inch and a half broad, and in some 
instances spreads considerably further : 
this blush or efflorescence, is an indica- 
tion that the whole system is affected, and 
upon the appearance of whicl^weniay 
be sure that the cow-pox has impreg- 
nated the constitution with that, what- 
ever it is, which enables it to resist the 
infection of small-pox : for the general 
indisposition, if it occur at all, always 
appears on or before the time when the 
efflorescence becomes visible. After 
this period, the fluid in the pustule 
gradually dries up, the surrounding 
blush becomes fainter, and in a day or 
two dies imperceptibly away, so that it 
is seldom distinguished after the thir- 
teenth day from inoculation. The pus- 
tule now no longer increases in extent, 
but a hard thick scab, of a brown maho- 
gany colour, is formed on its surface, 
which, if not pulled off, remains for 
nearly a fortnight, till it spontaneously 
falls, leaving the skin beneath perfectly 
sound and uninjured. 

Such is the uniform progress of the 
disease in the greater number of cases, 
with only the variation of a day or two 
in the periods of the different changes. 
The successive alterations which take 
place in the appearance of the pustule 
on the arm, appear to be more constant 
and necessary than the general indispo- 
sition ; for very young infants pass 
through the whole of the disease without 
any perceptible illness ; with children it 
is very moderate; but with adults it is 
sometimes very severe for a few hours, 
though never in any degree dangerous ; 
and sometimes, even in these last, alto- 
gether insensible. 

In the cow-pox it rarely happens that 
any pustule appears on any part of the 
body, except where the mutter is in- 
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serted. But a rough and onskilful me* 
thod of inoculation, where the wound is 
made deeper than is necessary, and an 
insertion of the infecting matter takes 
place within the cellular membrane, 
will sometimes produce several pustules 
on different parts of the arm, and the 
local affection of the inoculated part 
will be more liable to severe inflamma- 
tion : hence the necessity of care in per- 
forming the operation of inoculation. 
Sometimes, but the cases are rare, pus- 
tules will be formed without any as- 
signable cause. These pustules do not 
always come to maturity, but often dty 
up and disappear before they contain 
any notable quantity of fluid. • When 
they do advance to suppuration, they 
bear a perfect resemblance to the dis- 
tinct pustules which are formed in the 
small pox, in its most favourable state. 

It is a particular recommendation of 
this disease, that, though much atten- 
tion and discrimination be necessary in 
selecting the matter for inoculation, and 
in performing this slight operation in 
such a manner as to insure success, and 
in ascertaining in some doubtful cases, 
whether the infection has fully taken 
eflect, very little medical care is neces- 
sary. With children and infants it is 
uniformly so mild during its whole 
course, and attended with so little fever, 
as scarcely to be detected, so that it re- 
quires no medical treatment whatever. 
Indeed, it does not appear adnsable to 
attempt to check the approach of fever 
about the eighth day, any otherwise 
than by preserving strictly that state of 
temperance, in whicfi well-regulated 
children are generally kept during the 
earlier part of life. When, however, 
the symptoms of fever are manifest, 
and threaten to become at all severe, a 
brisk purgative, such as a dose of salts, 
generally produces very speedy relief. 
This is particularly useful when the 
patients are adults. 

It sometimes, though rarely, hap- 
pens that the pustule, formed by inocu- 
lation after the ninth or tenth day, be- 
comes painful, the inflammation in- 
creases, and the arm becomes stiff. To 
prevent this, mercuiial apulicatioiis have 
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been applied with great success. The 
part affected should be daily dressed 
with common mercurial ointment, or 
the red precipitate of mercury made 
into an ointment, as stated under the 
article Basilicon, or with SimpletCe- 
BATE. In two or three days after using 
this remedy, the sore generally puts on 
a better appearance, and becomes dis- 
posed to hiea], after which a more sim- 
ple dressing may be employed. 

In ipany cases, however, nothing 
more is necessary to check the threat- 
ening inflammation, than to keep the 
p^rt constantly moistened with vinegar 
'and water, or Goulard’s extract and 
water, till the pustule be dried up and 
only a hard scab left. 

/ / It is to be observed, however, that it is 
only very rarely, and in unusual inflam- 
tnation, protracted beyond the eighth or 
tenth day, that any of these remedies 
should be employed : and we should also 
be aware, that as they will at any time 
induce a premature scabbing, they inay, 
in all probability, if used too early, en- 
ti/ely extinguish the disease before it 
rendered the constitution secure 
against the contagion of small-pox. 
And hero also it may be opportune to 
observe, that if, by any accident, the 
reside daring the rising of the pustule 
becomO ruptured or rubbed off, suppu- 
ration often ensues ; and in such case 
jrnore attention than ordinary ought to 
be paid to the progress, and to all the 
appearance of the local affection ; both 
6n acebunt of the uncertainty of success 
In the pustule as a preventive of small- 
pox^ and also the greater probability of 
tbdious ulceration. Slight punctures, 
however, at the edge of tlie pustule, in 
orddr to obtain virus for inoculation, do 
Hot do the least mischief. 

If there be room for the least doubt 
oft^'sufliciency of the first inoculation, 
a second ought to be performed without 
delay. This, if unnecessary, is seldom 
attended with inconvenience, and never 
with danger. Either no effect is pro- 
dittced, or a slight festering, which ter- 
minates ' in a few days: an exception 
oiccursj^bnt rarely where a spurious, or 
perhaps even a genuine pustule takes 
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place, in those peraous who are known 
to have had the cow-pox, or the small- 
pox already ; but this, from the benign 
character of the cow-pox, cannot be 
the Ic^st cause of alarm. 

We think it very advisable that 
every person who inoculates with the 
vaccine matter, should keep a register 
of the persons whom be inoculates, and 
whether such symptoms occurred du- 
ring the progress of the pustule, to 
saturation, as were decisive of its hav 
ing had the proper effect upon the con- 
stitution. For want of this many mis- 
takes MBve occurred • and many persons 
have been reported to have had the 
small-pox after the cow-pox, when, if it 
could be traced, it would most proba- 
bly be found, that such persons have not 
had the cow-pox at all : it should be 
borne in mind, too, that it is very possible 
for a regular cow-pox pustule to arise 
upon the arm, that ^od matter may be 
tskken from it, and the disease propa- 
gated to other patients, and yet that it 
may be afterwards rubbed off so com- 
pletely by the apparel, or other causes, 
as never to enter the system at all. 

It only remains to make a few obser- 
vations relative ' to this important dis- 
ooveiy, as a preventive of the small-pox. 
It is now about twehty-two years, since 
Dr. JeWNEB excited the public atten- 
tion tot thit subject, and, notwithstand- 
ing it has encountered every species of 
opposition, which either piiejuclice, ig- 
norance, envy, or interest could- excite, 
it has’ steadily made its way ; • not only 
has the great body of medical men of 
this country, including the London 
College of Physicians, borne testimony 
to its merits, but the enlightened and 
intelligent in all parts of Europe, Ame- 
rica, and the East Indies, agree uni- 
formly in its acknowledged powers as a 
preventive of small-pox. An occasional 
solitary instance does, indeed, now and 
then occur of small-pox after the cow- 
pox; but it appears that such instances 
are not more common than the occur- 
rence of small-pox after smalbpox iu 
self ; so that the inoculated cow-pox is 
as great a safeguard against the small- 
pox^ as is the iuoculationj dr occurrence 
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of the small-pox itself. There can, 
therefore, be no pretence or excuse 
whatever for the inoculation of the lat- 
ter disease ; and we sincerely hope, that 
the prejudices of those persons, parents 
and others, who still advocate inocula- 
tion for the small-pox, will no longer 
be opposed to the complete introduc- 
tion of so mild a disease as the cow- 
pox, and one which, if universally in- 
troduced, must, we think, banish the 
small-pox from the diseases of mankind. 

COW-WHEAT, or Melampyrum^ 
a genus of plants consisting of seven 
species, one a native of Carolina, the 
rest European plants, of which four 
are common to the woods or corn- 
fields of our own country, and yield an 
excellent food for cattle, though they 
arje apt to give a bitter taste to the but- 
ter made from the milk afterwards. 

COWEV, or Cyprosa^ a genus of 
the class worms, having one shell, con- 
taining an animal of the slug or snail 
kind. There are one hundred and 
nineteen species, found chiefly in the 
Atlantic and Indian seas. Of these 
sonoe are possessed of spires, some ob- 
tuse and spireless 5 some umbilicate and 
perforated, and some marginated. The 
following are the chief : — The Tettudi^ 
wfria, with the largest shell aflbrded by 
tbe genus : found in the Persian gulf 
and Indian ocean. The Moneta, found 
in tl^e ])l€;diterranean, Atlantic, Ethio- 
pic, and Indian seas : fished up by the 
negroN-women, three days before or after 
fiill-moon, and transported into Bengal, 
Siam, and America. It is the species 
uned by the native blacks, in their com- 
mercial concerns, instead of money. The 
PadieuliMt or Nun. Shell with trans- 
verse* numerous furrows, some of them 
forked- There is another variety of a 
much larger size. Both are found on 
moat sea-coasts. 

dowries are of little intrinsic value, 
except for the production of lime, but 
as curiosities, they sometimes yield a 
large price. As currency, from their 
hai^nesB, and comparative indestructi- 
bility, they are also of some use with 
those nations who have not adopted the 
use of the precious metals, or the mo** 
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dern reflnement of paper, as medium^ 
of exchange. 

COWSLIP, or Primula verisf a 
well-known flower common to our mew- 
dows. See Phiairose. 

CRAB, or Cancer t a genus of shell- 
fish, consisting of two hundred and four 
species. They have generally eight 
legs (rarely six, more rarely none), be- 
sides five chelate hands or claws, furoish- 
ed with a moveable thumb ; tentacles, 
six, unequal, eyes two, distant, elonga- 
ted, and moveable. They mostly inha- 
bit waters, and feed on insects, worms, 
dead fishes, and carcasses. Tliey cast 
off every year their old shell, which is 
performed with much difficulty and 
pain. These animals have also a sur- 
prising power of reproducing, not their 
shells alone, but even their limbs, when 
lost by accident. Some of this genus 
are without the power of producing 
shells, and such generally content them- 
selves with creeping into the univalve 
cast-off shells of other species of sea- 
insects, or sea-worms. The following 
are the chief : . 

The Grapsusy or Red mottled Crab. 
Inhabits the rocks of the American Is- 
lands. Flesh excellent. 

The Cursory inhabits the Mediterra- 
nean and Indian seas : a variety of this 
has the letter H impressed on the shell. 

The Kuricoloy or Land Crab, inhab'ts 
South America, in mountainous woods 
near the sea. Lives chiefly on land, 
and migrates in vast numbers to the 
sea, to wash off its spawn. It varies in 
its colour, but is generally of a blackish 
violet ; from four to six inches wide ; 
walks side-ways like the sea-crab ; thq 
flesh is good. 

The jPocansy or Screech-crob, inha-i 
bits Jamaica, and when caught utters a 
cry. The large arm is so large and hea- 
vy, as to compel the animal iQ support 
it on its buck. 

The Latroy or Felon-crab, inhabits 
India. The flesh is good when deprived 
of its entrails. 

The Pagurusy or Black-clawed Crab, 
inhabits the rocky coasts of Europe and 
India, ^rows to a very large size, and 
iamost in repute for its food. 
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The Gatnmarus^ or common Lobster, 
inhabits most rocky shores, and is the 
species most in repute fur its delicious 
food. Jt begins to breed in the spring, 
and continues breeding through part of 
thesummei't It deposits its eggs in 
the suiid, which, ut a single deposit, 
tiiay be calculated at the enormous 
amount of twenty thousund ; in this 
situation they are soon hatched ; those, 
however, which are cast before the warm 
season, seldom arrive at maturity. The 
young, at first, have some resemblance 
to tadpoles, but progressively assume 
tbe form of the complete animal. 

The Astacust or Cruw.fisb, inhabits 
'rivers} the fiesh is excellent. 

The Homarus^ or embroidered Can- 
cer, is a beautiful insecU 

The CrangoTif or Shrimp, inhabits 
sandy shores, and affords a rich deli- 
cious food. 

The SquWa, or Prawn, inhabits the 
European ocean, and the Baltic. There 
is a variety which turns white when 
boiled. 

The Stagnalis, is an elegant insect 
of a pale blueish-green, about an inch 
•and a half in length, found generally in 
small shallow pools of stagnant water. 

The Pulex, or Flea-crab, much smal- 
ler than the last, of a livid brown co- 
•loiir : very common in fountains and 
rivulets, swimmuig with a vertiginous 
motion ; troublesome to fishes, by get- 
ting betv/een their gills. 

' The Aiomosj or Atom-crab, inhabits 
Europe, in running water ; the smallest 
of the genus, seldom visible without a 
microscope. « 

The Mienns, or common Crab, inha- 
bits Europe and Asia; colour dirty 
green, becoming red when boiled. 

Crab's eyes, and crab's claws, were 
formerly used in medicine, they are 
now superseded by oyster-shells. See 
Oystur-shells. 

The actual importance of shrimps, 
lobsters, and crabs, as food, may be 
known by reference to the article ali- 
ment. Whenever they are eaten, care 
should be taken that they are perfectly 
fresh : for if they contain any putres- 
cence, the consequences may be very 
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detrimental. There can be no doub^ 
that the contents of the bellies both 
of lobsters and crabs, are less whole- 
some than the white and solid meat 
found in the claws. For the mode of 
treatment, when unwholesome crabs, lob- 
sters, or other fishes have been eaten, see 
Poisons. 

CRAB-TREE, or Pyrus malus^ an 
apple-tree, found wild in our hedges, 
and in this state, like the wild pear, is 
armed with thorns. It appears to be 
indigenous, and is frequently found 
growing in woods and hedges. It has 
a very sour fruit. 

The juice of the fruit of the crab is 
commonly termed veijuice. See Ver- 
juice. 

The wood of the crab-tree is tolerably 
hard, turns clean on the lathe, and when 
made into cogs for wheels, acquires a 
polish which renders it very durable. 

Crab-trees have been recommended 
as the best for grafting apples upon, 
but this we think admits of very great 
doubt. The seed of apples we know, 
when sown, produces, generally, a wild- 
ing, very difl*ereiit from the parent ap. 
pie, but we also know, that many wild- 
ings are not crabs, in the common accep- 
tation of the term. See Apple-tree. 

CRACKS in the heels of horses, 
are, generally, a consequence of negli- 
gence, or want of cleanliness ; some- 
times, particularly in winter, they oc- 
cur without any fault of the groom. 
After washing them with soap and wa- 
ter, and afterwards with warm water 
alone, that no soap may remain in the 
sores, take of finely-powdered alum 
one ounce; pipe-clay prepared two 
ounces ; water enough to form them in- 
to a thin paste, about the consistence of 
cream. This paste is to be spread over 
the heel with a soft painting-brush, and 
repeated for three or four days, when 
the cracks will be nearly healed. The 
foil owing ointment may then be applied ; 
Take of bees-wax two ounces ; olive- 
oil six ounces } melt them over a slow 
fire, then add of finelj^-powdered white 
lead two ounces— <let the whole be tho- 
roughly mixed. The horse should be 
turned loose into a box, and fed with 
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bran-mashes'; much exercise should be 
avoided. M^hcn the cracks are much 
indamed, it will be necessary to apply 
a poultice for two or three days before 
the astringent paste is used. 

CRADLE, a well known article 
used in the nursery, for the purpose of 
lulling children to sleep. Some re- 
spectable writers ou the management of 
children, have recommended the total 
disuse of cradles, but to this we can- 
not agree. In numerous instances such 
conveniences are of essential service in 
allaying the irritation, and composing 
the minds of children, not only when in 
a state of disease, but also on a variety 
of other occasions, which those only in- 
timately acquainted with the manage- 
ment of children can possibly know. 
For the comfort and convenience of our 
mothers, and our nurses, and the re- 
pose of our children, we here, there- 
fore, enter our protest in favour of the 
long-used cradle, or the more recently 
introduced, and more elegant cott ; but 
whilst we do this, we must al the same 
time, most strougly deprecate the idle 
and slothful practices of too many 
nurses, and even mothers of children, 
who rock their infants hour after hour 
in the cradle, when they ought to be 
dandling them in their arms, or carry- 
ing ihem in the open air. 

CRAMP, an involuntary contraction 
of the muscles, attended with a convul- 
sive eltort of the neck, arms, legs, &c. 
and also with a violent, but transitory 
piiiii. Aged, sedentary, and inhrm 
persons are most liable to this com- 
plaint : and sometimes the drinking of 
certain liquors has been productive of 
the cramp, particularly in the lower 
«?xtreiuities ; keeping the limbs too long 
ill one posture, or placing them in any 
unnatural position.'will also^requently 
produce the cramp. 

Cramps are often cured by compres- 
sion ; thus cramps iu the legs are pre- 
vented, and sometimes removed, by 
light bandages. When it is more ob- 
stinate, a brick should be heated, wrap- 
ped in a flannel cloth, and placed at the 
foot of the bed, against whkh the per- 
son troubled with the cramp, may place 
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his feet. But perhaps the best remedy 
for crumps of the extremities is, dili- 
gent and long-continued friction. 

Cramp, in the -stomachy is always 
attended with danger, and requires im- 
mediate attention. It most commonly 
attacks persons in the decline of life, 
especially the debilitated, the gouty, 
the hysteric, and hypochondriac.' If 
the patient has an inclination to vomit, 
he ought to take some draughts of 
warm water, or weak chamomile tea, 
to cleanse the stomach ; after this, if his 
bowels are not open, a laxative clyster 
may be given. All flatulent food or 
drink must be avoided. Perhaps a 
tea-ciip full of strong beef-tea, taken 
every half hour or uftener, is as likely to 
remove this distressing complaint as 
any medicine which can be given. But 
the best advice which can be obtained 
should be had as soon as possible: for 
the administration of medicine in this 
complaint must depend upon circum- 
stances, of which, few domestic pre- 
acribers are capable of judging. How- 
ever, fomenting the region of the sto- 
mach with cloths dipped in i^arm wa- 
ter, or in a decoction of white poppy- 
heads, may at all events be adopted, and 
frequently with success; or bladders 
filled with warm water, may be applied, 
and renewed as they lose their hdat. 
If cramp of tlie stomach arise from hard 
drinking and debauchery, or other de- 
bilitating irregularities, tits of apger, or 
other depressing passions, such cauM'S 
of luorljid action must be avoided, or 
medical counsel will be vain. 

Cranberry, 'See Vaccinium. 

CRANE, or Ardeoy in zoology, a 
genus of birds, consisting of ninety-six 
species, having a straight, long, and 
pointed bill, sub-corn pressed with a fur- 
row from the nostril towards the tip ; 
nostrils linear ; tongue sharfi; feet four- 
toed, cleft : toes connected at the base. 
Every quarter of the globe furnishes 
some of the species. The following are 
those only which we can notice. ■ 

Ttie CiconiOf or White stork, inha- 
bits Europe, Asia, and America ; three 
feet three inches long ; greater tving- 
coverts black i feeds on fishes and rep- 
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tUei» and is in some countries held sa- 
cred for its uses in destroying serpents ; 
sleeps on one leg ; in autumn migrates 
in large and orderly flocks to the fens 
of Egypt and Barl^ry. 

The Major 9 or Common heron, of 
which there are two varieties ; inhabits 
almost every where in fenny places ; is 
very voracious ; preys on fishes and 
reptiles j builds frequently in trees, and 
lays four or five greenish-blue eggs 5 
three feet three inches long. 

The VirescenSf or Green heron, of 
which there are four varieties, all beau- 
tiful ^ eighteen inches long ; sits on 
trefes ; inhabits South America* 

The Stelktris, or Bittern, See Bit- 
tern. 

CRANES-BILL, or Erodium, a 
genus of plants, consisting of thirty- 
five species, chiefly inhabitants of the 
wanner parts of Europe, and three 
common to our wastes or s^-ooasts. 
They have all a general reseioblance iu 
their external appearance to the gcra- 
njMnif with which they have often beep 
confounded. Some of the species were 
formerly used medicinally, bpt are ex- 
punged from the modern materia me* 
dica. 

CRANIUM, in anatomy, the bead, 
or fkull. See Skull. 

CRAPE, a light transparent stuff, 
somewhat similar to gauze: it is made 
of raw silk gummed, twisted on the 
mill, and woven without crossing* It 
is of various colours, but chiefly black 
and white for mourning. 

Crassamenium. See Blood. 

Craw-Jish* Set Crab. 

CRAY ON, a general name for any 
coloured stone, earth, or other sub- 
Btapce used in designing or painting in 
pgsM ; whether they have been beaten 
and r^oced to a paste, or are used in 
their primitive state, after being sawed 
or cut into long narrow slips. 

The following is said to be an excel- 
lent, method of making charcoal, and 
other crayon-colouring permanent* 

The finest, grained charcoal which 
c!ao procured is to be sawed into slips 
of the sixei and form required, and put 
into a pipkin of melted beea-wax, where 
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they must remain near a slow fire, for 
half an hour or more, according to the 
thickness of the charcoal ; they are 
then to be taken out, and when cool, 
are fit for use. By adding a small 
quantity of rosin to the wax, they may 
be made harder j or, on the contrary, 
the addition of a little butter, or tallow, 
will make them softer. Such crayons 
are cheap, and drawings made with 
them are as permanent as ink, and not 
liable to injury by being rubbed, or by 
damp. The .<«Rme process will harden 
both red apd black chalk, and make 
them permanent also. 

CREAM, the most oily part of 
milk, which after remaining at rest a 
few hours, collects upon its surface, and 
is then skimmed off to be converted in- 
to butter, and for other purposes. See 
Butter, Cheese, and Milk. 

Cream is often drunk mixed with 
tea, coflee, ond other liquids, and |s 
generally considered an agreeable and 
nutricious luxury. It is also often 
used with pies and other pastiy. The va- 
letudinarian, and the dyspeptic, sliould, 
however, avoid the use of cream altoge- 
ther, as it is very unsuitable to, and fre- 
quently disagrees with their stomachs. 

Cream may be preserved thus : Take 
twelve ouncea of white sugar, and dis- 
solve it in the smallest possible quantity 
of water over a moderate fire. When 
it is dissolved, the solution should be 
boiled for about two minutes in an 
earthen vessel, when 12 ounces of new 
creani should be immediately add^, 
and the whole mixed together while hot. 
Let it gradually cool and pour it into a 
bottle, which must be carefully corked. 
If kept in a cold place, it will remain 
sweet for weeks or even months. 

Cream of Tar tar • See Tartar* 
CREDIT, in commerce, a trust or 
loan of i^rchandize, or money, on the 
reputation, the property, or solvency of 
a dealer. 

In transactions between individuals, 
we may be certain, that where long cre- 
dit is given, either tiie articles ar,e, of 
inferior quality^ or the charges are 
orbitaot : sometimes both. Persons who 
wifh to be economical, should avoid. 
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credit generally, and most of all» long 
and unusual credit. 

CRESS, Wild rocket, or Sisym- 
hriunit a genus of plants, contaiiiiug 
fifty-three species, scattered over the 
warm climates of the globe for the most 
part, four common to our own wastes, 
three to on r marshes or rivulets. The 
following are chiefly entitled to notice. 

The JNasturtivfHy or water-cress, a 
well-known plant, seen frequently at 
our tables. It grows in rivulets and 
ponds. It affords an agreeable variety 
as salad ; but is of no importance as a 
medicine. 

The or Water-rocket, grow- 

ing wild in our marshes. 

The Amphibium, or Water-radish, 
growing wild in our rivulets. 

The Sophia^ or Flix-weed, growing 
wild on our wastes. 

CRIB-BITING, a disagreeable and 
injurious habit which young horses 
sometimes acquire :*it consists in their 
laying hold of the ■rt’anger w'ith their 
teeth, and apparently sucking in the 
air, making at the same time, a pecu- 
liar noise. The usual mode of prevent- 
ing it is, to put a leather round the reck 
as tight as it can be, without impeding 
swallowing or breathing ; or to c^ver 
the edge of the manger with a sheep- 
skin with the wool-side outwards ; some 
recommend filling the manger with 
straw, others in taking awa} both rack 
and manger, and making the horse eat 
his hay from the ground, and his oats 
from a nose-bag. It is a bad vice, and 
should by almost any means be pre- 
vented. 

CRICKET, a game now very com- 
mon^ performed with bats and a ball. 
For recreative sports, when attended 
with a suitable degree of exercise, we 
are great advocates. Cricket appears to 
UR to be of too violent a kind ; and be- 
sides, if played ns a game of chance, for 
money, is decidedly wrong. Surely the 
fertile genius of man may find out and 
adopt much more suitable exercise and 
recreation without any very great ex- 
ertion of the intellectual faciilti^. 

CRICK-in-the-back, of Horses, is 
sometimes a very serious disease. In 
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some cases it may be removed by rub« 
bing the back with stimuluting liquids, 
or by covering it with a fresh sheep- 
skin. When it cannot be removed by 
such ii.eans, the best thing to be done 
is, to cover the horse's back with adhe- 
sive plaster, and turn him to grass. 

CRICKET, Locust, Grasshop- 
per, or GrylluSf a genus of insects 
consisting of not less than two hundred 
and one species. The insects of this 
family feed on plants and herbs, except 
those of the section Truxalis of Fabri- 
cius. The larves and pupes resemble 
the perfect insect, reside chiefly under 
ground, and are six-footed, vbraciou^, 
and active ; they were the only animals 
of this class of which Moses permitted 
the Israelites to eat ; and are at present 
used as an article of food by the natives 
of Africa and India. 

The following are the chief : 

The Grylotalpa^ or mole-cricket, 
with a body of a dark chesnut brown. 
Inhabits gardens and cultivated placed 
of Europe and America : it burrows 
below the surface of the earth, and is 
very destructive, eating and consuming 
the roots of trees. 

Tlhi DomesticuSi or house-cricket; 
an inhabitant of almost every house, 
about ovens and kitchen chimneys; 
makes a continual chirping, especially 
before rain ; is often very troublesome 
and destructive ; is said to forsake 
houses infested with the cock-roach. It 
may be destroyed by pills of arsenic, 
and the fresh root of the carrot, mixed 
with flour, or the root of the water-lily 
boiled in milk ; or Sbgar and arsenic 
mixed together, as it devours sugar vo- 
raciously. 

The Campestris^ field-cricket, or 
Grasshopper. Inhabits Europe ; chirps 
from the beginning of May till theeqni- 
iiox, and is said, when domesticated, 
to drive out the house-cricket. 

The VeirnrivoruSy inhabits England 
and most parts of Europe ; used by the 
common people of Sweden for destroy- 
ing karti on the hands, which it is said 
to perform by biting off the ei^escence; 
and discharging on the wound a corro- 
sive liquor. 
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' The Viridissimus. The eggs of this 
species are deposited by the femnle, in 
holes, which she makes with a sword- 
like process, with which she is furnished, 
in the dried branches of trees. 

The Migratoritis^ or Travelling lo- 
cust ; inhabits Tartary, and migrates in 
incredible swarms into various parts of 
Europe. They suddenly destroy all 
vegetation, leaving the most fertile pro- 
vinces deserts, with famine and disease 
in their train. They have occasionally 
appeared in England, but have perished 
by the cold in a short time. 

They are caught by nets in the east, 
and eaten as i'uod, being previously 
roasted ; they are said to eat tike cray- 
fish. 

Crhne, See Punishment. 

CRIMSON, a rich and beautiful 
red colour, having a trifling tinge of 
blue ; the best vermilion is crimson. 
See Colours, and Dyeing. 

CRITICAL DAYS, those days 
carefully marked by Hippocrates, on 
which continued fevers were said to 
terminate ; they were the third, fifth, 
seventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, 
seventeenth and twentieth. How much 
soever these days might suit the Greek 
diseases two thousand years ago, they 
are by no means applicable to modern 
medicine. 

CRITICISM, the art of estimating 
correctly whatever can become the sub- 
ject of judgment, whether in morals, 
science, or the arts. Criticism, there- 
fore, does not consist in finding fault, 
and exposing blemishes, as too many 
sriiatterers in thii science erroneously 
suppose ; but in determining the truth, 
utility, or beauty of a performance; 
and for this purpose extensive know- 
ledge, sound judgment, and refined 
sensibility, are absolutely negessary. 
Tried by, this standard, how few who 
assume the office of criticism are equal 
to the importance of the task. 
CROCODILE. See Lizard. 

CROCUS, a genus of plants con- 
sisting of three species, all common to 
the meadows of our own country, as 
follow ; 

The SativreSf which flowers inau- 
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tiihin, and produces the substance well 
known, called Saffron, which see. 

The Vermis, or Crocus, a yellow 
flower well known in our gardens, blos- 
soming in March, and propagated by 
parting the roots. 

The Nvdijiorus, 

CROCUS, in chemistry^ a term 
given by the older chemists to several 
preparations of metallic substances, 
from their resemblance to the colour of 
saffron : thus crocus martis, crocus me- 
tallorum, ^c. 

Crocus of Antimony, See Liver op 
Antimony. 

Crocus Martis. See Iron, and Co- 
lour-making. 

CROP, in agriculture, the whole 
produce of a field cut, mowed, or dug 
up at one time. The rotation of 
cuoFS, forms one of the distinguishing 
features of improved modern agricul- 
ture. See Husbandry. 

CROPPING, the operation of cut- 
ting off a part of^he ears of a horse, 
dog, or other animal. The practice of 
cropping the ears of animals, as it is 
confessedly useless, if not pernicioiis, 
by producing some imperfection in the 
hearing, ought surely to be avoided. 

Cross-bilL See Gros-beak. 

CROUP, or Cynanche trachealis, is 
an inflammation of the glottis, larynx, or 
upper part of the trachea, and sometimes 
proves fatal in consequence of the tra- 
chea becoming obstructed by a membra- 
nous substance lining the inside of it, 
which produces suffocation. This dis- 
ease seldom occurs in adults ; but is 
frequent in children under twelve years 
of age* 

The attack is in general preceded by 
symptoms resembling a common cold ; 
\ut sometimes it comes on suddenly, 
beginning with a slight soreness of the 
throat; a hoarseness, with some shrill- 
ness, and a ringing sound both in 
speaking and coughing as if the noise 
came from a brazen tube, are al-so dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the dis- 
ease. There is also a sense of pain 
about the larynx, some difficulty in 
respiration, with a whizzing sound in 
inspiration, as if the passage were strait- 
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ened. The cough which attenda this 
complaint is cominpniy dry ; and if any 
thing be spit up it is matter of a puru- 
lent appearance and sometimes films re- 
sembling portions of a membrane. 
There is also a frequency of pulse, a 
restlessness, and an uneasy sense of 
heat. The fauces are bometimes with- 
out apparent inflammation, but they 
are at others frequently red, ^nd even 
swelled. As the disease incr^es, the 
pulse quickens, the heat augments, and 
an excessive restlessness takes place ; 
the breathing becomes more difficult, 
the cough more frequent, and the pe- 
culiar wheezing sound may be heard at 
a considerable distance. The symp- 
toms continuing to increase in violence 
until a spasm of the muscles taking 
place, the patient is suffocated. The 
disease often completing its course in 
the space of three or four nights. 

In this complaint immediate applica- 
tion should be made for the beat medi- 
cal assistance ; but if that cannot be 
procured, from three to six leeches, ac*- 
cording to the age and strength of the 
patient, may be applied to the upper 
and fore-part of the neck, and the 
bleeding promoted by the application 
of cloths wrung out of warm water. 
As soon as the leeches full off, and be- 
fore the bleeding has ceased, the patient 
may be laid between blankets, and sup- 
plied with warm barley-water, to excite 
sweating, the front of the neck being 
covered with a blister. Emetics will 
also be found of considerable service, 
and sliould be had recourse to immedi- 
ately after the abstraction of blood, 
whether by leeches or by the lancet. 
Clysters will also he found useful. Ve- 
getable food only, and slightly acidu- 
lated diinks, should be given. 

Ill order to guard against this disease, 
great care should be taken that chil- 
dren be not exposed to extremely cold 
air for any conside^rablc time ; and if 
they should happen to be so exposed, 
greater care is yet necessary that they 
be not suddenly brought into a warm 
room, by a warm fire, &c. : for from 
this cause, as mentioned under the ar- 
ticle Catarrh, do many serious dis- 
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eases arise, particularly those of the 
throat and lungs ; and, most probably, 
the disease of which we are now treat- 
ing. Some cases have, however, been 
mentioned, where the croup was brought 
on by excessive exertion of the voice by 
holjowing, screaming, &c. ; these of 
course ought also to be guarded against 
or prevented. 

CROUT, or Sour croute, a pre- 
paration of cabbage, originally invented 
by the Germans, and made thus : The 
soundest and best cabbages are cut very 
small, put into a cask in layers about a 
hand high, over which is strewed a 
handful of salt and carraway seeds, each 
layer being closely rammed down till 
the cask is full. After standing some 
time to ferment, and the fermentation 
having subsided, it is closely headed up. 
This preparation has been found of 
great efficacy as an antiscorbutic in 
long sea voyages, particularly in those 
round the world, performed by Captaiia 
Cook. 

CROW, or Corvtis, a genus of birds 
consisting of forty-eight species, scat- 
tered over the globe. The greaU*r part 
of this tribe are found in eveiy climate. 
They are prolific, social, clamorous ; 
build generally in trees, lay five or six 
eggs ; their food is mixed animal and 
vegetable ; the bill is convex, sharp- 
edged, and has a small tooth-like pro- 
cess, on each side near the point. The 
following are some of the chief : 

The Corax f or Raven, of many vari- 
eties : black, or blueish black ; with a 
few scattered white feathers ; entirely 
w'hite; and variegated with black and 
white. Two feet two inches long ; in- 
habits Europe, ^orth Ameiicu, and 
New Spain ; feeds on carrion, fishes, 
weak lambs, dead sheep, &c ; thievish 
and noisy ; builds in high trees or rocks ; 
eggs bluish green ; tna) be taught ta 
speak. The Greenlanders eut tfie flesh, 
make the skin into garments, and the 
split feathers into fishing lines. 

The Corone^ or Carrion crow, entirely 
black ; two other varieties, one varies 
gated with white, the other entirely 
white. Inhabits Kiiropc, Siberia, Noith 
America, New Guinea, New Holland, 
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Madeira; eighteen inches long; 
feeds on carrion, or small weak animals ; 
on fruit and grain ; troublesome to 
corn lands ; builds in lofty trees. 

The FrugiieguSf or Rook j black, 
with a bill yellowish white; inhabits 
Europe and western Siberia ; flies 
abroad morning and evening in great 
flocks ; builds in large communities, 
called rookeries; is very noisy, and feeds 
on worms and the larvae of insects, par- 
ticularly beetles, and corn : flesh, when 
young, very good. 

The Ccirntjr, or Hooded crow ; dark 
ash-colour, head, throat, wings, and 
tail black ; inhabits Europe and Asia, 
Twenty-two inches long ; feeds on al- 
most every thing ; in Sweden destroys 
innumerable larva? of destructive in- 
aects ; eggs bluish green, with blackish 
brown spots. 

The Moneduhf or Jackdaw, of 
which there are numerous varieties, 
brown, white, bright black ; wings 
white, with a white collar round the 
neck ; inhabits Europe and west Si- 
beria ; one variety, Persia : feeds on in- 
sects, grain, and seeds; builds in old 
turrets or lofty rocks ; is very gregari- 
ous, easily tamed, and thievish : thir- 
teen inches long. 

The GlandariuSf or Jay ; wing co- 
verts blue with transverse black and 
white lines ; body rusty, pale purple, 
mixed with grey ; two varieties. Inha*- 
bits the woods of Europe and Siberia ; 
thirteen inches long ; very docile, rest- 
less; easily turned, and taught to 
apeak ; eggs six, of a dull olive, spotted, 
the size of a '|jigeon’8 ; collects nuts 
and other fruit, and hides what it can- 
not eat ; feeds on corn, small birds, &c. 

.The CaryocaiacteSf or Nut-cracker, 
browo, dotted with white ; wings and 
tail black* Inhabits Europe and Si- 
beria: ^irteen inches long; lives 
chiefly in pine forests, collects and feeds 
on insects, berries, and nuts. 

The Picfl, or Magpie ; four varieties : 
variegated black and white ; variegated 
sooty black and white; body longi- 
tudinally streaked with black and white; 
and totally while. Inhabits Europe, 
North America, and Asia; eighteen 
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inches long ; may be easily tamed and 
taught to imitate the human voice ; 
builds in trees ; covers over its nest with 
thorns, leaving a narrow entrance ; de- 
structive to gardens and orchards ; eggs 
greenish with dusky spots. 

The Graculusj or Red-legged crow ; 
violet-blackish ; bill and legs red. In- 
habits the Alps, Norway, England, 
Egypt, and Persia ; sixteen inches long; 
restless,^' clamorous, and voracious; 
thievish and gregarious, builds in rocks, 
and feeds on juniper berries and in- 
sects ; pleased with glitter, and apt to 
catch up bits of lighted sticks, by 
which means mischief is often produced. 
Eggs spotted with 3 *ellow. 

The whole of this genus of birds 
have been vulgarly considered as mis- 
chievous and destructive. But we 
think them a very useful tribe of ani- 
mals, and that the trifling mischiefs and 
depredations which they commit, are 
very much out- weighed by the good 
which they do in the consumption of 
worms, slugs, snails, &c. ; so injurious 
to the fruits of the eartli. 

CROW-FOOT, Butter-cup, But- 
ter-flower, or Ranunculus^ a genus of 
plants containing fifty-nine species, scat- 
tered over the globe ; fifteen indigenous 
to our own country. The following are 
the chief : 

The jlsiaticuSf Persian crow-foo^ or 
garden ranunculus ; flowers terminal, 
with the stem naked for a considerable 
length below them ; vary much in size 
a»»d colour ; appear in May ; may be 
protracted, in the shade, for a month ; 
seeds ripe in July. A native of Asia 
and the Levant. The varieties are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and partitioned 
into two sections, the old Turkey and 
the Persian ; the varieties of the latter 
amounting to many hundreds, and 
much richer and more beautiful than 
those of the preceding. 

All the varieties of the first sort may 
be readily increased by offsets taken 
from the roots, and new varieties may be 
raised from se^a. The roots should be 
piniited early in the spring. February, 
if the weather he fine, is the best month. 

For the propagation of the secona 
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■ort, the seeds shruld l)c,u8ed in pre- 
ference to any other method ; and they 
should be collected from the best plants 
of the semi-double kinds ; and be sown 
in flat pans, or boxes, filled with light 
rich earth in August. 

The Aconiti foliuSf or Aconite-leaved 
crow-foot ranunculus, is a very hand- 
some plant, three or four feet high and 
branchy ; the flowers white, terminal on 
each branch ; d native of the Alps. 

The EepenSf or Creeping crow-foot, 
with a perennial root, flowers in June ; 
and found wild in our meadows. There 
is a variety cultivated in gardens with 
double flowers. 

The AmplexicauliSf or Embracing- 
leaved crow -foot: flowers white; a 
graceful plant; native of the Appe- 
nines and Pyrenees. Flowers in April 
and May. 

The AcriSi or Upright meadow crow- 
foot, or Gold-cup, with a perennial 
tuberose root, stem upright, two feet 
high, round, hollow, hairy, and branchy 
at top. Found wild in our meadows ; 
flowers yellow ; blossoms in June and 
July. 

There is a variety with double flow- 
ers, chiefly cultivated in gardens, and 
known by the name of yellow bache- 
lor’s buttons. 

This, and some other species of the 
ranunculus, have been employed chiefly 
for blisters; but, they are sometimes 
uncertain in their operation, and leave 
ulcers, which prove very troublesome 
and difiicult to heal. They are more 
suitable to be applied to an abraded 
part as an issue ; but are, notwith- 
standing, scarcely heard of iu medical 
practice. 

On being chewed, the leaves corrode 
the tongue, and, if taken into the sto- 
mach, bring on all the deleterious effects 
of an acrid poison. It is necessary to ob- 
serve, that the acrimonious quality of 
these plants is not of a fixed nature, for 
it is completely dissipated by heat, and 
the plant, on being thoroughly dried, 
becomes perfectly harmless. Hence, 
the green and growing plant is uni- 
formly rejected by cattle, but when 
cut, dried, and made into hay with 
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other herbage, is consumed with the 
rest. 

The Fiammula^ Small water crow- 
foot, or spear-wort, grows wild in the 
wet marshes of our own countiy ; it is 
of much the same nature as the pre- 
ceding. 

The Ficaria, or Pile-wort, found 
wild in our hedges. 

The Scekratui^ or Water crow-foot, 
found in marshy places in our own 
country, and other parts of Europe. 
The leaves of this species are also ex- 
tremely acrid. 

All the species of the ranunculus 
may be easily propagated by roots, 
which should be slipped or parted in 
autumn, when the plants have done 
flowering, or in the spring, before they 
begin to shoot. 

Crow-garlic, See Garlic; 

CROWN-SCAB, a scurfy eruption, 
round the coronet, in the foot of the 
horse. It should be well washed with 
soap and water, then dressed with yel- 
low basilicon, or the ointment of nitra- 
ted quicksilver, by which it will be 
soon cured. 

CRUCIBLE, a pot of a certain 
shape, made either of baked or unbaked 
clay, black-lead, platina, &c. ; and used 
for a variety of chemical purposes where 
a strong and intense heat is required, 
and in which the crucible commonly 
retains its form and structure without 
melting. 

CRUELTY, a savageness of action 
or of conduct, regardless of the rights, 
claims, feelings, and wants of others. 
Cruelty is often exemplifled in a gross 
and positive infliction of bodily suffer- 
ing ; such cruelty is bad, and to be de- 
precated ; but there is an insidious and 
more dangerous ' species of cruelty, 
against which our readers cannot be 
too much on their guarc^ viz. .that of 
contemplating the sufferings, wants, 
distresses, and miseries of mankind, 
both corporeal and mental, without 
exerting any effort to relieve them. 
This species of cruelty is often strongly 
exemplified in the conduct of the mer? 
lawyer, the statesman, leaders of lar^ 
bodies of men, the soldier, the parisb 
d C 
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overseer, the gaoler, the judge of crimi- 
nals, the criminal himself, persons in po- 
verty, and/Ae possessor of uninterrupted 
worldly prosperity ; and also many others 
whose habits are destructive of those 
kindly affections, by the cultivation of 
which cruelty can only be obliterated. 
To the honour of our species, there are 
brilliant exceptions to be found in many 
of these classes; but such situations are 
the fruitful sources of this degrading 
vice, and those who happen to be placed 
in them, cannot be too much upon their 
guard to prevent the introduction of 
such demoralization of the'buinanmind. 

CRYING, the act of weeping, usu- 
ally accompanied with tears ; it is, how- 
ever, more generally applied to the 
squalling of children. 

The crying of very young children, 
we may be quite certain, arises from 
some uneasiness or pain, and, therefore, 
whenever a child cries, if it be not for 
food, or if, when food be given, or ofFer- 
to it, it still continues its noise ; or, '^f 
it do not suffer from fatigue, which 
may be removed by setting it to sleep, 
all its dress should be examined, so that 
we may be assured no pins, or other 
inconvenience about the clothes, incom? 
mode it. If, after such examination, 
no cause for its crying can be dis- 
covered, the most probable one is wind, 
or acidities in the stomach or bowels. 
A small quantity of magnesia is then the 
best remedy. But instances sometimes 
occur when no possible cause for the 
crying of children can be discovered, 
and where they will cry for hours with- 
out interruption, accompanied with con- 
tortions of the Timbs, indicative of con- 
siderable pain. Kindness and soothing 
is. even here, the best remedy ; nor is 
friction of the contorted limbs of trifling 
consideration. 

The crying, however, of older chil- 
dren mi^, doubtless, be increased and 
promoted by improper indulgence, and, 
therefore, such indulg^mce should be 
avoided. See Infancy and Teething. 

CRYSTAL, a species of stone of 
various colours, of which that most ge- 
nerally known is’ the pebble-crystal^ or 
Mprigi or rock»erysiaU it is usually 
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called. It is common in this country, 
and is frequently cut into chandelierb, 
vases, lustres, and other ornaments. 

Crystal also implies the particular 
form which various saline and metallic 
bodies assume in certain situations, 
sometimes alone, and sometimes com- 
bined with water ; or even that of water 
alone when in the state of ice. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, the act of 
forming crystals ; it also implies the art 
of producing crystals. 

To enable the particles of bodies to 
assume that regular form which saline 
and other crystals exhibit, it is obvious 
that they must have freedom of motion, 
and, accordingly, the first step towards 
obtaining a body in its crystalline form 
is to confer upon it either the liquid or 
aeriform state. The former is usually 
effected by solution in water ; the lat- 
ter by exposure to heat. There are 
certain bodies which may be dissolved 
or liquified, by heat, and during slow 
cooling may be made to crystallize : 
such is the case with many of the me- 
tals, and with sul])hur. Others, when 
heated, assume the state of vapour, 
and, during condensation, become re- 
gular crystals; such as iodine, benzoic 
acid, camphor, &c. 

The hardness, brilliancy, and trans- 
parency of crystals, often depend upon 
their containing water, which some- 
times exists in them in large quantities. 
Crystallization is often accelerated by 
the introduction of a solid body into 
the solution, and manufacturers often 
av >il themselves of this circuniRtance ; 
thus candy is crystallized upon strings, 
and verdegris upon sticks. 

Air, light, and agitation, will increase, 
or produce crystallization, under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Crystallized bodies generally take 
one form in preference to another. The 
fluor-spar of Derbyshire crystallizes in 
cubes; so d(»es common salt. Nitre 
assumes the form of a six-sided prism, 
and sulphate of magnesia dial of a four- 
sided prism. These form-, however, 
are liable to vary. Fluor-spar and salt 
crystallize, soiiietiiiies, in the form of 
octoedra, and there are to many forms 
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of carbonate of lime that it is diiFicult 
to select that which most commonly 
occurs. 

Those who are in the habit of cut- 
ting and polishing certain gems, know 
that they only afford smooth surfaces, 
when broken, in one direction, and that, 
ill all others, the fracture is irregular 
and uneven. .4nd this is the case with 
crystallized bodies iti general. 

We frequently read the chemical na- 
ture of substances in their, mechanical 
forms, particularly those of crystalliza- 
tion. In the arts, the process of crys- 
tallization is turned to very valuable 
account, in the separation and purifica- 
tion of various substances, 

Cubebs. See Peppeb. 

CUBIT, among the ancients, a long 
measure equal to the length of a man’s 
arm, from the elbow to the tip of the 
fingers. Dr. Arbuihnot makes the En- 
glish cubit equal to eighteen inches ; 
the Roman cubit equal to I foot 5.406 
inches ; and the cubit of the Scripture 
equal to 1 foot 9*888 inches. 

CUCKOO, or Cuculus, a genus of 
birds, containing fifty-five species, scat- 
tered over the globe. The following 
are most worthy of notice. 

The CanoruSy or Common Cuckoo, 
of an ash-colour, beneath whitish, trans- 
versely streaked with brown. Two 
other varieties, one with body varied 
with reddish, the other grey-waved, with 
a few white dots. Inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ; fourteen inches long, 
feeds on insects and the larvas of moths ; 
migrates ; is heard towards the end of 
April, and ceases to. sing about the 
beginning of July. Flesh good. The 
cuckoo neither makes a nest nor hatches 
its own eggs ; but, generally, deposits 
them in the nest of the hedge-sparrow, 
leaving the care of its young to foster 
parents ; it is not known to lay more 
than one egg in any one nest. They 
are reddish- white, thickly spotted with 
blackish-brown, and about the size of 
a blackbird’s. When hatched, the 
young cuckoo is said to turn out either 
the eggs, or theyouiig ones of the hedge- 
sparrow, with its broad hollow buck. 
The song of the cuckoo is the note of 
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the male alone ; the female^a is very 
different, much less known, and has 
some resemblance to the cry of the 
dabchick. The female is generally at- 
tended by two or three males in every 
country, from the earliest period of their 
arrival. 

The Indicatory or Honey-guide cuc- 
koo, a rusty grey, is fond of honey, and 
inhabits the interior of Africa ; its note 
resembles cheruy chern, by which it is 
said to conduct the inhabitants to the 
wild hives of the bees. Hence, it is 
highly esteemed by the Hottentots, who 
deem it criminal to injure or destroy 
it. 

The HonoratuSy or Sacred cuckoo, 
having a blackish body, spotted with 
white, inhabits Malabar ; feeds on rep- 
tiles injurious to vegetation ; hence pre- 
served with great care, and venerated by 
the natives. 

The Vetulay or Long-billed rain cuc- 
koo, inhabits woods and shrubs in Ja- 
maica ; is easily tamed, and sings be- 
fore rain ; flies short, and feeds on in- 
sects, worms, and small serpents, &c. 
Fifteen inches long ; with a brownish 
body and long bill. 

Cuckoo Fhwer. See Cardamine. 

CUCKOW-PINT, Wake-robin, or 
Anim, a genus of plants containing 
thirty-two species, scattered over the 
globe. It is a native tree of Guiana. 

The Maculatum is a perennial indi- 
genous plant, growing under hedges 
and on the sides of banks, flowering in 
May, and ripening its berries in Au- 
gust. The root of this species is medi- 
cinal, and, when recent, ^ery acrimoni- 
ous. It 18 employed as a stimulant in 
chlorotic, rheumatic, and paralytic ca- 
ses, mixed with oleaginous or mucilagi- 
nous substances. But it is uncertain 
in its operation. The dose, in sub- 
stance, is from ten grains to one ssruple, 
three or four times a day, combined 
with mucilage, milk, thick barley-wa- 
ter, or rubbed with gum and water, so 
as to form an emulsion. 

CUCUMBER, or Cucumisy a genus 
of plants containing thirteen species, 
chiefly natives of India and the Levant. 
The following arc the principal ; 

8 C 2 
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The C jloci^nthiSy with globularsmooth 
fruit. See Colocynth. 

The Chate, or Hairy cucumber* a 
native of Egypt and the Levant. It has 
■omething of the shape and taste of the 
melon* but is neither so cool nor so fra- 
grant ; yet it is esteemed a considerable 
luxury. 

The Meloj or Melon* a native of Per- 
sia, the angles of the leaves rounded ; 
fruit swelling with carbuncles, or other 
protuberances. The chief varieties are 
the Canteloupe, the Roman and the 
Portugal melon. In general, these are 
raised too early among ourselves, and, 
consequently, acquire an insipid matu- 
rity from having been too little exposed 
to the full strength cf the summer sun. 

The culture of the melon i^ as fol- 
lows : theseerls should be procured from 
good melons, produced in some distant 
garden ; it should be kept three years 
before it is sown, and should be sown 
at two seasons : the hrst, for the early 
crop, to be raised under frames, in Ja- 
nuary, or the beginning of February ; 
the second, to be raised under bell, or 
hand-glasses, is to be sown in March ; 
and this is the sowing which produces 
the general crop of melons which ripen 
in July and August. The hot-bed for 
the first crop may be cf the same kind, 
or with the addition of coal-ashes, and 
the same methods may be pursued with 
the plants as are mentioned below, un- 
der common cucumber; but, for the 
second, the sowing may be on the upper 
8 des of the hot-beds, used for the early 
melons, or cucumbers, or on a fresh 
moderate hot-bed. When the young 
plants are come up, they must be re- 
moved to another hot-bed, and covered 
with hand-glasses, and watered and 
shaded till they have taken root ; after 
which, they must have air and sun as 
the season will permit, and their stalks 
must also be earthed up. In the begin- 
ning of April the plants will begin to 
show their rough leaves, and a parcel of 
dung is then to be prepared with litter 
and coal-ashes, and placed in a trench 
dug ten inches deep, but only three if 
wet. The dung must be laid in the 
trench three feet high. Holes must be 
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marked out in the dung, in which must 
be laid a basket full of rich light earth, 
thrusting a stick of two feet long into 
the middle of each. The dung must be 
covered all over with the earth taken 
out of the trench, laying it smooth, 
and about three inches thick ; glasses 
are then to be placed dote down over 
the places where the sticks are, and in 
two days the earth will be warm enough 
to receive the seedling plants. The 
sticks are now tc be taken out, and the 
earth formed in the places into a hol- 
low like basons, that they may retain 
the water given to the plants. Two 
plants must be set in each place, and 
shaded from the sun ; when they have 
taken root, and put out the fourth leaf, 
the top of each of them should be 
palled off, in order to force out shoots 
from the bottom. The glasses must be 
raised on the south side to give them 
air as the weather becomes warmer; 
and about twice a week they should 
have a little water. About the middle 
of May the plants will begin to fili the 
glasses, when they should be raised on 
bricks to give them room to run out ; 
and they should be pegged down with 
forked sticks in a proper direction. 
They should now, if the weather be 
severe, be sheltered with mats, and wa- 
tered gently at times. When the stalks 
of the plants have grown to the edges- 
of the bed, the earth must be raised 
with old dung buried under it, till it is 
on a level with the bed fer two feet wide 
on each side ; the branches are to be 
^rained properly, the glasses left over 
the roots of the plants, and, after this, 
what water is given them must be sprin- 
kled all over the plants. When the 
fruit begins to appear, the waterings 
must be very gentle on the plants, but 
it will be proper to soak the earth well 
with large quantities of water about the 
beds. When the melons are grown to 
the size of a tennis ball, a piece of a 
tile should be laid under each to keep 
it from the ground, and as they ripen 
they should be turned several times, in 
order that they may ripen equally on 
every side ; and, if the weather be not 
very favourable, they should be covered 
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with glasses* None of the leaves should 
be stripped off the fruit to give it sun ! 
the doing so spoils their flavour. If the 
melon be designed to be eaten as soon 
as cut, it should remain on the plant 
till it becomes pretty yellow. But if 
it be to be kept two or three days after 
cutting, it must always be cut propor- 
tionably earlier. 

The Sativus, or Common cucumber, 
with angles of the leaves straight ; fruit 
oblong and rough. The chief varieties 
are the common green, short green, long 
green, and long white Dutch : all of 
which are prickly ; the early green clus- 
ter ; the long smooth green Turkey ; 
the long smooth, white Turkey; and 
the long smooth green Roman cucum- 
ber. 

The cultivation of all these is not 
essentially different. The first variety 
is more generally resorted to than any 
of the others ; it is raised at three dif- 
ferent seasons of the year : the first in 
hot-beds, under frames, for early fruit ; 
the second, under glass-bells, or hand- 
glasses for a middle crop, and, lastly, 
in the common ground and atmosphere 
for pickling. 

The hot-bed should be made in the 
beginning of January of fresh horse- 
dung, which becoming hot in four or 
five days, should be covered with good 
fine earth about two inches thick, over 
which the frame or hand-glass should 
be placed ; the seeds being sown about 
two days after, or as soon as the earth 
has become warm. The seeds should 
be covered with a quarter of an inch of 
fresh earth, and the glass set over them 
as before. The glass must be covered 
with a mat at nights, and in four days 
the young plants will appear ; when 
these are seen, the rest of the dung 
must be made up into a bed for one or 
more lights. This must be three feet 
thick, and beat close together, and 
covered three inches deep with fine fresh 
earth ; the frame must then be put on, 
and covered at night or in bad weather 
with mats. When the earth is hot 
enough, the plants from under the bell 
must be transplanted into it, and set at 
two inches distance. The glasses must 


be now and then a, little raised to give 
air to the plants, and turned often to 
prevent the wet steam of the dung from 
dropping down upon them. The plants 
must be watered at times with water 
placed in a vessel on dung till it become 
as warm as the air in the frame ; as the 
plants grow up, their stalks should be 
earthed up. If the bed be not hot 
enough, some fresh litter should be laid 
round its sides ; and if too hot, holes 
should be made in several parts of it 
with a stake to let out the heat. When 
the plants begin to shoot their third 
rough leaf, another bed most be pre- 
pared for them like the first, and when 
properly warm through the earth, the 
plants in the other bed must be taken 
up and planted in this, in which there 
must be a hole in the middle beneath 
each light of about a foot deep, and nine 
Inches over, filled with lightand fine fresh 
earth laid hollow, and in the form of a 
bason ; in each of these holes must be set 
four plants; they must be,fortwo or three 
days, shaded from the sun, after which 
they must have all the sun they cun, and 
now and then a little fresh air, according 
as the weather will permit, being also 
watered occasionally. When the plants 
are four or five inches high, their stalks 
should be gently pegged down towards 
the earth in diflerent directions, so as 
not to interfere with one another ; and 
the branches afterwards produced should 
be treated in the same manner. In a 
month after this the flowers will appear, 
and soon after the rudiments of the 
fruit. The glasses must now be care- 
fully covered at night, ^nd in the day 
time the plants should have gentle 
waterings. These will produce fruit 
till about midsummer, at which time 
the second crop will supply their place ; 
these are to be raised in the same man- 
ner as the early crop, but they do not 
require so much care or trouble. The 
second crop should be sown at the end 
of March or beginning of April. 

The season for sowing cucumbers 
for the last crop, and for pickling, is 
towards the latter end of May, when the 
weather is settled. They should be 
sown in fine mellow earth. The plants 
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of tliit crop will begin to produce fruit 
in July. 

Gucumbers may be also propagated 
by layers : as soon as several flower-buds 
appear on a plant, the third joint below 
the blossom is to be bent, and fastened 
flrinly below the earth, and the capillifr)' 
point of the plant is then to be cut otf. 
It speedily takes root, and may be 
parated from the parent stock : by this 
process a constant succeftfiion of cucum- 
bers even for twelve months may be raised. 

We have been somewhat minute in 
detailing the method of raising this com- 
mon and much-eaten vegetable; but 
we are, notwithstanding, by no means 
advocates for it. It is most certainly 
often eaten without the least inconve- 
nience ; but it is, in innumerable other 
instances, a very improper kind of food. 
The valetudinarian and the dyspeptic 
should always avoid it. And although 
the active and robust frequently eat it 
with impunity, it contains such a small 
quantity of nutrition, that it may be, 
even by them, most easily dispensed 
with. Having said thus much of the 
cucumber, we cannot recommend it 
when pickled: if cucumbers in their 
raw state be not wholesome, pickled 
ones are undoubtedly much less so. 

Cucumber^ wild, or Squirting. See 
Wild Cucumber and £laterium« 

CUD, that substance contained m 
the first stomach of a ruminating ani- 
mal, which is disgorged, chewed again 
at leisure, and passed into the second 
stomach and digested. 

TJie loss of the cud, or the suspension 
of the process ^f rumination when the 
animal is poor and out of condition, may 
be restored by such medicines and food 
as brace and strengthen the system. 
With this view, warm mashes of bran 
and ground oats are first to be given ; 
then th^ animal may take from four to 
six drachms of each aloes and rhubarb ; 
of salt of tartar half an ounce ; of ani- 
seeds powdered, one ounce, mixed to- 
gether in gruel, for one dose. He 
should also have sweet hay in small 
quantities at a time ; and, after two or 
three days, the following drench may be 
given : take of Peruvian bark and gen- 
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tian root in powder, of each half an 
ounce; of ground ginger a tea-spoonful,' 
or the same quantity of cayenne pep- 
per, which last is to be preferred ; warm 
and good ale a pint. This drench may 
be given twice a day, and continued 
for some time ; or it may be omitted oc- 
casionally, and in its stead may be given 
a strong infusion of chamomile flowers 
and cloves, to the quantity of a pint. 
The common medicines recommended 
for this complaint, such as alum, vine- 
gar, &c. are all highly improper. 

CUDWEED, Everlasting goldy 
LOCRS, or Ctnaphalium, a genus of 
plants containing one hundred and for- 
ty-six species, scattered over the globe, 
but by far the greater number Cape 
plants ; nine indigenous to the pastures, 
marshes, or mountains of our own 
country : some are shrubby with white 
or yellow flowers, other are herbaceous 
with white or yellow flowers. The 
shrubby sorts admitted into gardens, 
are generally progagated by slips or 
cuttings, which may be planted in June 
or July in a bed of light earth ; those 
which are natives of warm countries 
should be covered with glasses, or shaded 
with mats, observing to refresh them 
frequently with water in gentle quan- 
tities. The more hardy natives of 
France, Germany, and other parts of 
Europe, will live in the open air in En- 

land. The annuals are propagated 

y seeds. The mountain Cudweed, or 
Cuts-foot, the Afiican goldy locks, the 
Virginian goldy locks, the blunt- 
h ived goldy locks, and the stwchas, are 
species of this genus which have at- 
tracted more or less attention. 

CULMIFEROUS PLANTS, in 
botany are such as have a smooth joint- 
ed stalk, usually hollow, and at each 
joint wrapped about with single narrow 
sharp-pointed leaves, and their steds 
contained in chafly husks; as wheat, 
barley, &c. 

CULTIVATOR, an implementnow 
used very frequently in the improved 
management of arable lauds. See Hus- 
bandry. 

CUMMIN, or Cuminum, a genus of 
plants having one species only, a native 
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of Egypt» but is cultivated in Sicily and 
Malta, whence the seeds are brought to 
this country. 

Cummin-seeds have a strong pecu- 
liar heavy odour, and a warm bitterish 
disagreeable taste. They are carmina- 
tive and stomachic; but are chiefly 
employed as a stimulant in a plaster, 
called cummifi'-plasier, applied to the 
lower belly in flatulencies, and a cold 
feeling of the bowels ; and to indolent 
tumours, lliey are also used given as 
a carminative and cordial to cattle. 

CUPPING, in surgery, the operation 
of applying a scarifying machine, and 
Cupping glasses, which are formed 
somewhat like a bell, for the discharge 
of blood from the skin. 

CURB, a chain of iron made fast to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle in a hole called the eye, and run- 
ning over the beard of the horse. Large 
curbs, provided they be round, are al- 
ways the most gentle. 

CURB is also the name of a tumour 
situated on the back part of the hinder 
leg of a horse, immediately below the 
hock. Blistering generally cures it, 
but if it does not, the actual cautery or 
bring must then be resorted to. 

CURD, the coagulum, or more solid 
parts of milk. See Cheese. 

CURIOSITY, is that state of mind 
in which a desire is evinced to see, hear, 
or obtain that which is not usually and 
commonly to be seen, heard, or obtain- 
ed : for whenever any thing becomes 
common, it ceases to excite our curio- 
sity, and generally ceases, bow curious 
soever in itself it might be, to be consi- 
dered as a curiosity. We notice this 
state of mind principally to observe, 
that a curiosity upon important sub- 
jects, and those which contribute to our 
moral and physical well being, is praise- 
worthy and ought to be encouraged : 
such is the desire for the acquisition of 
any art or science, &c. but that curiosity 
which tends to excite in our fellow men 
nil u ndiie opinion of their station and their 
arcjiiirements, the curiosity for parade 
and shoiv, for dress, and mere exterior, 
is mischievous and should be repressed. 

many persons who now too commonly 
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excite the curiosity of mankind, and 
who are sought after and gazed upon 
by the multitude, were deprived of sndi 
improper excitements to their ambition, 
a more deadly blow could not be given 
to that vicious distinction in society 
which a weak and silly curiosity is cal- 
culated to foster, and even to produce. 

CURLEW, or Scolopax ar(jitata, 
one of the fifty species of the genus of 
birds called Scolopax. Of this genus 
fifteen are common to our own coun- 
try : it includes the curlews, woodcocks, 
god wits, whimbrels, green, yellow, and 
red shanks. We shall select a few ex- 
amples. 

The ArquatOf or common Curlew, 
with a long arched blackish bill ; fre- 
quent on the sea coasts ; in summer 
they retire to the mountains, where they 
pair and breed. Flesh rank and fishy ; 
by some thought good. Inhabits Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. 

The Rusticola^ or Woodcock, with a 
straight bill reddish at the base. There 
are five or six varieties, with white or 
pale straw-coloured body, spotted, or 
otherwise diversified ; fifteen inches 
long ; flesh and intestines ^ood ; in the 
summer they retreat, in France to the 
loftier mountains, and in England to- 
wards the mountainous regions of Nor- 
way and Sweden ; but a few remain in 
England the whole year.They are found 
as far south as Smyrna and Aleppo, and 
Barbary; and as far east as Japan. 
They are also found in Canada, and 
Cape Breton. 

The GalfinagOf or common Snipe, 
with a straight long bi?l, is well known. 
It migrates parti}', and partly breeds in 
England during the summer, when it 
generally resorts to the higher grounds. 
Lays four or five dirty olive eggs, spot- 
ted with red spots. Flesh excellent, 
and dressed in the same manner as the 
woodcock, without taking out the in- 
testines. 

The Galiinuia^ or Jock Snipe, eight 
inches and a half long ; body variegated. 
Inhabits Europe, Asia, and America. 

The LevcopAaoaf orGodwit, inhabits 
Europe, is sixteen inches long ; migra- 
tory, appearing in September aud 
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throagh the winter in England, They 
are often taken in Lincolnshire^ and 
fattened for the London market ; and 
are sometimes sold for five shillings each. 

The Pkceopus 9 or Whimbrel, with 
an arched bill and brownish body, inha- 
bits Europe and America ; found also 
in our own country, half the size of a 
curlew. 

The Glottis, or Green-shank, with a 
straight bill, legs greenish and very 
long, inhabits Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, and found, with one or two other 
species, in our own country : fourteen 
inches long. 

CURRANT, or Ribes, a genus of 
shrubs, consisting of seventeen spe- 
cies, natives of Europe or America; 
seven of our own country ; they may 
be divided into unarmed, or currants ; 
and armed, or gooseberries. The fol- 
lowing are cultivated : 

The Rubrum, or Common red cur- 
rant ; common to our own woods. It 
yields numerous varieties, as, common 
currant with small red fruit ; the same 
with white fruit ; with pale fruit, usu- 
ally called champaign currant ; but 
since the white and Dutch currants have 
been introduced, the older sorts have 
been almost banished, and are now 
rarely found. 

The Nigrum, or Common black cur- 
rant, common to our hedges. Of this 
there are also several varieties, and, es- 
pecially an American currant which 
has a taste like cranberries. The juice 
is frequently boiled down to an extract 
with a certain quantity of sugar, and is 
very useful and pleasant ii. sore throats 
ana complaints of the fauces. 

The Grossularia, or Gooseberry. See 
Gooseberry. 

The Ojcycanthoides, or Hawthorn- 
leaved currant, with branches every 
where prirkly ; colour, at first, simple 
purple ; but, when ripe, dark with a 
blue bloom ; a native of Canada. 

The Cynosboiti, or Prickly-frtiited 
currant ; berries anned with prickles ; 
a native of Canada. 

Currants are propagated, easily, by 
planting their cuttings any tim<) from 
^cptruiber to March, watering them in 
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dry weather. When they have stood 
about two years in this place, they may 
be transplanted to the places where they 
are to remain ; and this should be done 
when the leaves are just decayed, that 
they may have time to become rooted 
before winter. If they are for standards 
they should be planted in rows of ten 
feet distance from one another, and the 
trees in each row four feet from each 
other ; but the better way is to train 
them as espaliers, by which their fruit 
becomes much finer. If planted against 
walls, or pales, the same distances are 
necessary ; and by having them on the 
north, as well as the south side of a 
wall, a succession of them is kept up 
for many weeks, those on the north 
ripening much later than those on the 
south. Currant-trees produce their 
fruit on the former year’s wood, and 
also on small snags which grow out of 
it. This may be a caution as to the 
manner of pruning them. They thrive 
in almost any soil or situation, but the 
fruit is always best "on a dry soil, and 
an open spot of ground. 

The fruit of the currant is an agree- 
able and pleasant variety of our summer 
fruits ; and if eaten ripe, and in mode- 
rate quantity, is salubrious, and gently 
relaxes the bowels. 

CURRANT, or Corinth, a small 
dried raisin brought from the island of 
2aute, in the Mediterranean. See Rai- 
sin. 

CURRYING, the art of dressing 
ox, cow-hides, calf-skins, &c. The 
pr'ncipal object in this process is to 
soften and supple the skins, which have 
previously been tanned for the purpose, 
so as to make them proper for the upper 
leathers of shoes, boots, &c. 

CURRYING, a manual operation 
performed on horses, with an instru- 
ment called a currycomb ; and fur 
horses, and other animals confined to 
the stable, may be of service : but it 
does not appear that those animals which 
are well fed, and have their liberty, 
stand at all in need of this operation. 

Cushion, See Lavender and Saxi- 
frage. 

CUSTOM, in morals, that which we 
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have been in the habit of doing for a 
long period. Whether custom influ- 
ence opinion, or opinion introduce cus- 
tom, they both operate upon the under- 
standing, and often manifest their power 
by the number and magnitude of the 
a surdities, which they render familiar 
and acceptable to the mind. Custom 
often sanctions the most inveterate ha- 
tred ; it consecrates immoralities, and 
dignifies prostitution and murder. In 
India, custom loads with disgrace the 
Gentoo female, who refuses to expire 
in torments, amidst the flames kindled 
to consume the dead body of her hus- 
band ; and, in some of the most enlight- 
ened countries of Europe, custom en- 
joins the man of honour to shoot his 
best friend for a hasty expression, or 
other indication of momentary trans- 
port ! Custom has too often repre- 
sented the Universal Parent as a tyrant, 
instead of the Benetolent Friend 
of mankind. It is, however, most de- 
voutly to be hoped that the reign of 
custom is arriving fast to its final termi- 
iiatiopii, and that Knowledge and Bene- 
volence will establish another empire, 
and better laws. 

CUT, OF THE Finger, is a very 
common accident, and, in most cases, 
nothing more is necessary to be done 
than to bind it up with a rug, or soft 
lint, taking care that no dirt, or other 
foreign matter, remains in the wound. 
If the bleeding be very profuse, a bit 
of lint dipped in compound tincture of 
benjamii. may be first applied, and the 
bandage placed over it ; but, in general, 
this is by no means necessary. The 
bandage should remain undisturbed if 
the part be not painful, for twenty-four 
hours at least ; and previously to re- 
moving it, it should be soaked in wuriii 
water, that no violence may be used 
in its removal. The application of a 
plaster of wax cerate will, in general, 
afterwards be sufficient for a cure. If 
such accident become painful, attended 
with much swelling of the part, a medi- 
cal practitioner ought to be consulted. 
In the mean time, opening the bowels 
and living sparingly will be advisable. 
See Wounds. 
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CUTICLE, the Scarf-skin, or Cti- 
ticula^ a thin, pelluaid, insensible, mem- 
brane, of a white colour, enveloping 
the whole body, and which covers and 
defends the true skin, with which it is 
connected by the hairs, exhaling and 
inhaling vessels, and the rele tnucosumm 
See Skin. 

CUTIS, the Skin. See Skin. 
CUTTLE-FISH, Ink-fish, or Se- 
pia^ a genus of ri>l.ts, consisting of 
eight species. The&L animals have a 
mouth resembling a parrot's beak ; they 
have a fleshy body, with eight arms, 
beset with numerous warts or suckers. 
They inhabit various seas, and in hot 
climates some of them grow to a pro- 
digious size. They are armed with a 
dreadful apparatus as holders with suck- 
ers, by which they fasten upon, and 
convey prey to the mouth. They have 
also the power of squirting out a black, 
or brownish-black fluid, resembling ink, 
and employed as an ingredient in the 
composition of Indian ink ; the black, or 
brownish hue, depending upon the co- 
lour employed. The bone in the back, 
which, we believe, is shed annually, is 
converted into pounce. The anatomy 
of this animal is highly singular. The 
eggs are remarkably large, and appear 
phosphoric, or fiery, in a high degree. 
The eggs are deposited upon sea-weeds, 
and exactly resemble a bunch of grapes. 
The instant the female deposits them 
they are white, hut the male passing 
over them to impregnate them, they 
become black. The following are some 
of the species : 

Tlie Octopus, inhaj|»iting the Medi- 
terranean and Indian seas ; in the lat- 
ter it is of a vast size, its suckers some- 
times being nine fathoms long. TJie 
Indians never venture out in their boats 
without hatchets to cut off the arms, 
should it attempt to fasten on them, and 
draw them under water. It is very 
phosphorescent in the dark. 

The Officinalis, inhabits the ocean ; 
eaten as food by the Italians. 

The Loligo, or Caiamary. 

The Tunicata, body entirely inclosed 
in a black pellucid membrane; some- 
times weighs one hundred and fifty 
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pounds ; convertible into a p.easaot and 
palatable food. Inhabits the Pacific 
ocpan. 

Cyder. See Cider. 

Cynanche. See Sore-throat. 

CYPEfUGRASS, or Cyperus^ a 
^□08 of plants consisting of seventy- 
six species, scattered over the globe. 
The following are the three chief species. 

The RoiunduSf a native of India; 
the leaves are green and resemble those 
of the leek or onion. The odour is 
fragrant. 

The LonguSt or English galangal. 
This is the common cyperus of the dis- 
pensatories, but a less pleasant aroma- 
tic than the last. The roots of both 
plants are used, on account of their fra- 
grance, by perfumers and glovers. 

The PapyruSf grows in the lakes of 
Ethiopia and Egypt ; and is celebra- 
ted in ancient history as having fur- 
nished from its leaves the paper of early 
times. It was also employed for cord- 
age, and other purposes. 

The Escukniust Eatable cyperus, 
or rarth-almoiids, a native of Italy and 
tl.r ^nuth of France. 

rhe roots of the hngus have been 
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occasionally used as a stomachic, but 
are of little importance. 

CYPRESS, or Cupressus^ a genus 
of trees containing seven species, of 
which the following are the chief. 

The Sempervirensy or Evergreen 
Cyprus, a native of Asia and the East 
Indies. Its wood is said to be an excel- 
lent preservative against worms and 
putrefaction ; hence used by the Greeks 
as coffins, and by the Egyptians as 
mummy chests. 

The ThyoideSf Evergreen, American 
or White Cypress, a native of Canada ; 
rising twenty or thirty feet high, orna- 
mented with flat evergreen leaves. 

The DtsHchay or Desiduous Ame- 
rican Cypress, with an erect trunk of 
large bore; grows fifty or sixty feet 
high, with small spreading deciduous 
leaves. 

All these species may be raised from 
seeds, or propagated by cuttings. The 
seedlings make the most elegant plants. 
The season for sowing is March : the 
soil should be common light earth, pla- 
ced in pots or tubs, plunged into a nio. 
derate hot-bed. In this way they will 
be fit to remove into nursery rows in 
about twelve months. 
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DAB,or Pleuronectes limanday a spe- 
cies of flat fish. See Flat Fish. 

DABCHICK, Didapper, or Colym- 
bus minor, a small water fowl. 

DACE9 or Cyprinus ieneitcus, a 
fresh- water fish. See Carp. 

DAFFODIL, or Narcissus pseudo* 
narcissust Asphodel, or King*s spear, a 
species of Narcissus. See Narcissus. 

DAFFY’S ELIXIR, a well known 
quack medicine, of considerable use as 
a warm stimulant purgative. It is made 
thus : take of senna ten ounces ; of jalap- 
root, aniseeds, carraway seeds, and cori- 
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ander seeds, of each bruised four ounces; 
of rectified spirit of wine six pints and 
a half ; of water six pints. Digest all 
the ingredients in the spirit of wine and 
water, (previously mixed,) for at least 
fourteen days, in a vessel closely stop- 
ped, taking care to stir them well once 
or twice a day. Then pour off the clear 
tincture, and press out the remainder 
by placing the ingredients in a strong 
cloth, or hair bag, in a screw press. 
When the faeces of the expressed tinc- 
ture have subsided, add the clear i>art 
to the former previously poured off. 
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IP a person making this eluir po^ 
Bess the convenience of a stilU the foU 
sowing additional process will improve 
the medicine. Let the expressed in* 
gredients be put into the still, with a 
sufficient quantity of water to keep 
them from burning. Pot the head of 
the still on, but not lute it till it is just 
about to boil : for in order to prevent 
the ingredients from burning, it will 
be necessary to stir them well from the 
bottom of ihe still several times, and 
particularly just before the distillation 
is about to commence. Then lute the 
head, and draw off one quart of liquid, 
to which add half a pound of treacle, 
and half a pint of rectified spirit of 
wine. Lastly, mix these with the tinc- 
ture previously obtained, and keep the 
whole in a vessel well stopped. 

This elixir, although never received 
into any of the dispensatories, has been 
long in use by some classes of society, 
as a cordial purgative, in doses of from 
half an ounce, to one ounce and a half, 
in colic and other flatulencies ; and, 
where no inflammation is present, it is 
frequently of service. The virtues at- 
tributed to it in curing children’s dis- 
tempers, scurvy, gout, &c. it does not 
possess. 

It is also one of the most useful medU 
cinesforcuringthe windy gripesin horsesi 
the dose for this purpose is half a pint. 

DAIRY-HOUSE, a place appro-* 
priated to the management of milk, but- 
ter, cheese, &c. A dairy ought to be 
so situated, that the windows or lattices 
may never front the south, south-east, 
or south-west : and it should at all 
times be kept in the cleanest and neat- 
est order. Lattices are also far prefera- 
ble to glazed lights, as they admit a 
free circulation of air. During the 
summer they cannot be kept too cool, 
they ought therefore to be erected if 
possible near a cold spring, or running 
water ; and where it may be practicable 
to conduct a small stream of water 
through the premises, it will much con- 
tribute to the convenience and utility 
of the place. 

t For the utensils and other things re- 
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lating to the daily, see Botteb, 
Cheese, Milk, &c. 

D AISY, or BelliSf a genus of plants 
consisting of three species : the Perennis 
one-flowered,found in our own pastures ; 
the SylvestriSf a native of Italy ; and 
the jinnua^ with a stem somewhat leafy, 
found in France, Spain, and Sicily. 

The garden daisy is only a variety of 
the perennis^ or common daisy. It is 
propagated by sowing the seeds, or 
parting the roots in Autumn ; and 
should be planted in a shady border, in 
a loamy soil. It requires no kind of 
culture,but to be kept clean from weeds. 
The annua is thereby preserved in our 
botanic gardens merely for diversity. 

Daisyt ox-eye* See Chrysan- 
themum. 

DALBY’S CARMINATIVE, a 
quack medicine, used chiefly,asit8 name 
imports, for the expulsion of wind. It 
is made thus : take of carbonate of 
magpiesia six drachms ; of ipecacuanha 
in powder seventy-two grains \ of syrup 
of white poppies four ounces by weight ; 
of syrup of saffron half an ounce ; of 
oil of carraway seeds, of tincture of 
soot, and tincture of opium, of each 
one fluidrachm ; of oil of peppermint 
six drops; of peppermint water ten 
fluidounces. Rub all the ingredients, 
except the last, well together, then add 
gradually the peppermint water, and 
keep it in a bottle well stopped, which 
should be well shaken before the con- 
tents are poured out for use. 

Daiby’s Carminative, as will be seen 
by the ingredients which enter into its 
composition, is a powerful medicine, 
and one which requires caution and dis- 
crimination in its adipiuistration. It Is, 
we fear, too often given to children for 
windy and other complaints of the bow- 
els ; sometimes, we doubt not, with good 
effect. For veiy young chijdren, the 
dose may be from 10 to 15 drops, or 
even less. For a child of a year oM, a 
tea-spoonful may be given ; to a child 
of seven years old, three tea spoonfuls. 
For adults, the dose is from one to two 
fluidounces, in diarrhoea and dysenteric 
complaints. We think, however, that 
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many more elegant, and perhaps equally 
useful medicines may be prescribed. 
See Diarrhcea. 

I}amask Rose. See Rose. 

Dame-ioort. See Rocket. 

DAMP, or Dampness in linen, 
clothes, dwelling houses, &c. cannot be 
too much guarded against. Dampness 
appears to be one of the worst forms in 
which cold can be applied to the human 
body ; hence the frequent diseases a* 
rising from damp linen, damp beds, 
damp houses, flat and damp countries, 
&c. 

Damson. See Plum. 

DANCING has been deflucd an a- 
greeable motion of the body, adjusted 
by art to the measures or tune of in- 
struments, or the voice ; and where 
dancing is nothing more than this, con- 
tinued but for a short period, and per- 
formed at no unseasonable hour, and 
more particularly if it be in the open 
air, and in the summer, we see no ob- 
jection to its use as an agreeable variety 
of exercise for both sexes. But long 
and continued dancing in crowded and 
heated rooms, is at all times unques- 
tionably mischievous, and should be 
avoided. Many of the elegant females 
of our ball-rooms have fallen victims 
to their passion for this nocturnal sti- 
mulant. Our watering places, Clifton, 
and the Bristol Hol-wells, bear melan- 
choly witness of the rapid strides of ' 
Pulmonary Consumption, whose in- 
sidious attacks on the constitution are 
too often first made in the heated at- 
mosphere, and by the excessive exercise 
of the Ball-Ro*om. 

DANDELION, or Leontodon^ a 
genus of plants containing five species, 
natives of Europe ; the two following 
are common to our own country. 

The Taraxaeum^ having a yellow 
flower well known in our pastures, and 
from its possessing diuretic qualities, 
has obtained in France, as well as this 
country, the name of Pissenlit. It is 
aperient as well as diuretic, and has 
been occasionally used as a remedy in 
jaundice, dropsy, pulmonic tubercles, 
hepatic obstructions, derangement of 
the stomach, and some cutaneous dis- 
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eases. It may be given in the form of 
extract, which may be made by pour- 
ing on the fresh bruised roots, one gal- 
lon of boiling water, in which they 
should macerate for twenty-four hours, 
then it should be boiled down to four 
pints, the hot liquor strained, and after- 
wards evaporated to a proper consis- 
tence ; the dose of the extract is from 
ten grains to one drachm, with the ad- 
dition of a few grains of supertartate of 
potash. Or an Infusion may be made 
by boiling two drachms of the sliced 
root in a quart of water to a pint ; to 
which, when strained, should be added 
three drachms of supertartrate of pot- 
ash : two drachms of this mixture may 
be given for a dose three or four times 
a day. 

The PalustriSf common to our marshes 
and wet moors. 

DANDRIFF, or Pityriasis^ a com- 
plaint affecting the heads of children, 
and consists in irregular patches, or 
small thin scales arising on the surface 
of the skin like bran, which repeatedly 
form and separate, but never collect 
into crusts, nor are attended with inflam- 
mation. The best remedy for this disease 
is cleanliness : a frequent ablution with 
warm soap and water, or warm water 
alone. 

There is another species of DandrifiF 
affecting chiefly the arms, breast, and 
abdomen : it is diffused very irregularly, 
and being of a different colour from the 
skin, has a singularly chequered appear- 
ance. Although not merely a cuticular 
di ease, it is not attended with any in- 
ternal disorder, nor with any trouble- 
some symptoms, except a little itching 
in getting into bed, after warm ex- 
ercise, or after drinking warm liquors. 
It is not limited to age or sex, and 
it continues with some persons for 
mauy years. It is supposed to be 
occasioned by some particular kind 
of food, such as mushrooms, or fruit in 
too great quantify. Flannel worn next 
the skin will sometimes aggravate the 
complaint ; in such f:ase it should be 
left oft*. Regular and moderate living 
is perhaps the best remedy. 

DARNEL, or EoUumy a genus of 
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plants consisting of five species : three 
common to our own fields : one a native 
of Jamaica, and one of Malabar. The 
following are chiefly deserving notice. 

The Perenne^ Rye-grass, or red dar- 
nel, grows freely in chalky lands, and 
dry pastures. It makes excellent hay, 
in soils of this description ; and is of 
peculiar advantage in consequence of 
its becoming ripe for the scythe before 
any other grass. The goat alone of all 
domesticated animals seems to have an 
aversion to it. 

The Temulentum^ or White darnel. 
The seeds of this species arc often 
malted with barley to produce intoxica- 
tion in the ale, or strong beer, brewed 
from it. 

Date* See Palm-tree. 

Daw. See Crow. 

DAY, more particularly in domestic 
economy, and the labours of the field, 
signifies that space of time during which 
it continues to be light. 

Upon the great eSwt which light has 
upon the animal functions of the human 
body, it is scarcely necessary to remark ; 
but the fact should teach us that the 
most proper time for the exertion of 
all our faculties, is during the conti- 
nuance of the light of the day ; and 
hence early rising, and early going to 
rest, must be a necessary consequence 
of exertion during the day. Some re- 
gulation is however evidently necessary 
in our climate in this respect ; the day 
in summer being more than twice the 
length which it is iii winter, exertion 
fur sixteen hours is neither desirable, 
nor is it conducive to health ; nor is it 
ill the winter time advisable to limit our 
exertion only for the few hours which 
the sun remains above the horizon. Six 
or at most eight hours of active labour 
every day, are more than sufficient for 
the purposes of health ; six or eight 
more for mental employment and food, 
and eight for the repose of the night, 
is perhaps as good a division both of the 
day and night, for most seasons of the 
year, as can be adopted. But from our 
various habits and employments these 
divisions cannot be often adopted : he 
however who desires health and long 
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life, will rarely obtain them by the 
slathfiil practice of lying late in bed in 
a morning. See Bed-tisie, Break- 
fast, Dinner, and Supper. 

DEAD NETTLE, ARCHANOEL,or 
Lamium^ a genus of plants consisting 
of thirteen species, mostly indigenous 
to the south of Europe ; three common 
to our own fields and wastes, as follow ; 

The Alburn^ or white Archangel 
the Purpureum, or red Archangel, the 
young leaves of which are boiled and 
eaten as spinach ; and the i^mp/exteau/e, 
with a clasping stem* 

Deadly Nightshade* See Night- 
shade. 

DEAFNESS, the state of a person 
who wants the sense of hearing ; or the 
disease of the ear which prevents its due 
reception of sounds. 

Deafness sometimes arises from com- 
pression of the auditory nerve, from 
wounds or ulcers, from some collection 
of matter in the cavities of the inner 
ear, or from the auditory passage* being 
stopped up, or impeded by hardened 
wax ; or from some foreign body get- 
ting into it. Deafness is very often the 
effect of old age, and is incident to 
many persons in the decline of life. 
Sometimes it originates in an original 
fault in the structure of the ear itself^ 
in sudi case it admits of no cure, and 
the person not only continues deaf but 
also dumb. See Dumbness. 

Deafness, occasioned by wounds or 
ulcers of the ear, or by old age, is not 
easily removed. If it proceed from cold 
applied to the head, the patient must 
be careful to keep his •head warm, es- 
pecially in the night ; he should also 
take some gentle purges, keep his feet 
warm and dry, and bathe them in luke- 
warm water at bed time. If it proceed 
fiom hardened wax remaining in the 
ear, an ivory ear-pick should be used 
occasionally, and with great tenderness. 
In the deafness arising from hardened 
wax, we doubt the utility of dropping 
liquids into the ear ; but if a liquid be 
08^, we think the best by far is oil of 
almonds. Of washing and syringing the 
ears also we have much doubt ; but, 
however, if one remedy does not answer 
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in this complaint, it is natural to at- 
tempt another : the following have been 
recommended. Comiuon salt and water, 
in the proportion of one drachm of 
the former, to one ounce of the latter ; 
soap liniment one drachm, water three 
drachms, mixed together ; the gall of 
an eel mixed wiUi spirit of wine: 
spirit of rosemary or lavender ; musk ; 
camphorated oil ; oil of almonds, and 
liquor of ammonia, in the proportion 
of three drachms of the former to one 
of the latter. The juice of onion 
dropped on cotton, and worn for some 
weeks. These remedies should be 
applied with great caution, and in small 
quantities at a time. They may some- 
times do good, but not unfrequently 
harm. All tampering with the sense 
of hearing ought to be avoided. Is- 
sues, or setons, have sometimes been of 
service. 

To prevent or to cure deafness, too 
much care cannot be taken in keeping 
the head, or at least the ears, warm, and 
all dampnessand cold in the feet should 
be most carefully avoided. 

DEAL, a well known wood, the pro- 
duction cf the fir-tree, and of great 
utility for building and other purposes. 
The best deal is that which contains the 
greatest quantity of turpentine, usually 
called red deal ; the white, or yellow 
<leal is neither so strong nor so lasting. 
See Fir-Tree, and Timber. 

DEATH, that state of the body in 
which it no longer possesses the living 
principle. 

The following are the most certain 
signs of death. Cessation of the pulse ; 
total cessation of breathing ; rigidity of 
the body, and inflexibility of the limbs; 
relaxation of the lower jaw ; inability 
of the eye-bails to return to their sock- 
ets, when pressed by the finger | dim- 
ness, faintpess, and sinking of the cor-i 
nea, or the uppermost horny coat of the 
eye ; foam in the cavity of the mouth ; 
Idue spots of various sizes, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; a cadaverous 
smell ; insensibility to all external sti- 
mulants. All these symptoms, how- 
ever, if individually considered, are far 
from being conclusive. They only af- 
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ford a certain criterion of death when 
most, or oil of them, concur at the same 
time. See Burial PREMATURE ; con- 
cerning which we would add here that, 
unless from its putrid state and the 
manifest unwholesomeness of keeping a 
dead body from interment, it is always 
most advisable to retain it in the cofiiii, 
but with the lid not nailed down, for a 
week after death ; and to cause it to be 
inspected, by some proper person, at 
least once every day. By such means, 
the actual presence of death might be 
most certainly known, and tlie survivors 
would consign their lost friend with 
much more satisfaction to the grave. 

DEATH, apparent. See Cold, 
Drowning, Suspension by the 
Chord, &c. 

DEATH-WATCH, Tick-watch, 
or Tertnes pulsatoriumt a species of the 
genus ant, inhabiting Europe and Ame- 
rica, and found in our own country, 
in old wood, decayed furniture, &c. 
The female, to attract the male^ beats 
like the ticking of a watch. The noise 
which this animal makes, was formerly 
held to be ominous, but since the causes 
of such extraordinary noises have been 
enquired into and known, it has ceased 
to be an object of either terror or alarm. 

DEBILITY, that state of the body, 
ormindf more or less diseased, in which 
the living functions are weakened or im- 
paired. Debility is very frequently 
caused by the undue and excessive ac- 
tion of stimulants, whether those stimu- 
lants be food and drink, affectioiis of 
the mind, exercise, air, or medicines : 
the debility arising from such causes 
has been termed indirect. The debility 
arising from deficient food and drink, 
bad air, and an absence of the pleasur- 
able affections of the mind, &c,, has 
been termed direct. These distinctions, 
although acted upon in the advice or 
directions given in numerous parts of 
our work, do not appear to us necessa- 
ry to be insisted upon here: principally 
because, except to the medical student, 
such distinctions would frequently not 
be discriminated. Debility, however, 
is not a disease merely, but an order of 
diseases. 
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Complaints partaking more or less of 
(lebility, are unquestionably more com- 
mon, at least in cities, than they for- 
merly were. Oneofthe principal causesof 
debility in cities is, the absence of ffiu5- 
cular exercise in good and wholesome 
ail , sedentary employments ; an indo- 
lent mode of life ; night-watching ; de- 
bauchery, whether in food, drink, or the 
passions ; the excessive use of mercury ; 
contagious diseases ; improper and 
tight clothing ; excessive stimulants, 
whether mental or corporeal : in a word, 
whatever has a tendency to excite the 
blood, or the nervous system, to undue, 
increased, and long-continued action, 
generally leads debility in its train. 
Nor are dehciency of food and drink, 
scanty clothing, excessive labour, bad 
air, sorrow, anxiety, and other depres- 
sing passions, less fertile in producing 
some complaint allied to this order of 
diseases. 

In all diseases of debility, it is neces- 
sary that particular attention should be 
paid to DIET ; without which it is 
scarcely possible to effect much per- 
manent good. Indeed, it has been 
long ago observed, and can be scarcely 
repeated too often, that what enters the 
body by pounds and pints, is of much 
more importance than medicines, which 
are generally taken by scruples and 
grains ; and, as the stomach suffers 
from debility, at least, in the first 
instance, more than any other part, for 
this reason it is, that in such diseases, 
the food which is taken ougHw to be 
that which will best suit it, and pro- 
duce the least inconvenience, by ilatu« 
lence, acidities, or other unpleasant at- 
tendants. We have, in various parts 
of our work, pointed out what that food 
should be, and therefore have no occa- 
sion to reiterate it here. See Ague, 
Aliment, Ammonia, Appetite, A- 
TRopHY, Bath-waters, Beef tea. 
Diet, Dyspepsia, Hypochondriasis, 
Opium, Peruvian-dark, &c. ; and 
the various articles on the Passions 
throughout our work. 

DEBT, that which one man owes to 
another ; particularly, money. . In a 
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commercial country it is scarcely pos- 
sible to carry on business without being 
in debt^ or, at least, it has become so 
much ihe custom to obtain credit, that 
much of the business done in Great 
Britain, is done by it. The domestic 
economist should guard strenuously 
against debts ; they are inconvenient 
at all times, and often anticipate that 
income which ought to be disposable 
for other purposes. 

Our laws have long awarded impri- 
sonment as a punishment for debt; 
but they too often enable a fraudulent 
debtor to protract the payment of his 
just debts, and of a vindictive ci'editor, 
not only to harass and annoy, but to 
deprive of his liberty an honest debtor, 
and often, by such deprivation, take 
from him the only means which he pos- 
sesses of satisfying his creditor. The 
laws, however, relative to the debtor and 
creditor are, at the present moment, in 
a very unsettled state. Surely it would 
be worthy the enlightened reign of 
George IV. to abolish imprisonment 
for debt, except under peculiar and 
aggravated circumstances of guilt, or 
embezzlement, which might be, and 
ought to be, proved before the debtor’s 
liberty b^ taken away. 

DECEIT, in morals, a fraudulent 
disposition of the human mind, evinced 
either in conduct or in words. He 
who practises deceit, may expect to be 
deceived himself: for, unfortunately, 
too many persons suppose, that to de- 
ceive the deceiver, is perfectly war- 
rantable. To this, however, we cannot 
agree : and, notwithstanding a frank 
avowal of our opinions and our motives, 
often excites the hostility of the en- 
vious, the malignant, and the uninform- 
ed, yet, upon suitable occasions, silence 
is pusillanimity, and often implies ac- 
quiescence in conduct and opinions, 
to which every thing good is, of neces- 
sity, opposed ; deceit, therefore, can 
never be justified. See Candour. 

DECIMALS, or Decimal frac- 
tions, are fractions whose denominator 
is always a 1, with some number of cy- 
phers aoDez^, more or fewer^ accord- 
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ing .0 the value of the fraction^ the nu- 
znenitor of which, may he any number 
whatever. Decimals are expressed 
tnus : ,5 ,25 ,75 ; these, if stated in vul- 
gar fractions, would be either 

Visnr or which is the same thing, i i i; 
,5 being one-hulf of ten is called, in de- 
cimals, hve-tenths; ,25 being one-fourth 
of one hundred, is called twenty-five 
one hundredths ; and ,75 being thr^- 
fourths of one hundred, is called seven- 
ty-five one hundredths. Every person 
ought to become acquainted with this 
science of fractions, without which, 
many things, otherwise very simple, 
must remain unknown. Thus, in the 
present work, the weights of the metals, 
the heights above the level of the sea, 
as stated under the article Bauometer, 
&c., are given in decimals. The specific 
gravity of Bismuth, for instance, is 
9«B (i-e.) nine times heavier than wa- 
ter, and eight-tenths more. 

DECIPHERING, or Decyphering, 
the art of discovering the alphabet of a 
cypher, or of explaining a letter written 
in cyphers, or secret characters. This 
art has often engaged the attention of 
the curious ; and the statesman and the 
politician, have thought proper occasi- 
onally to employ it; but as we hope the 
days of mystery and concealment are 
rapidly passing away, so we think that 
the study of such an art may be 'left to 
those who prefer the curious and the 
trifling, to common sense, and the wel- 
fare of their fellow-men. 

DECOCTION, in the preparation 
of medicines, a boiling in water, for a 
longer or .<1 shorter period. Decoction 
difiers from infusion, in the latter be- 
ing boiling water poured upon the in- 
gredient ; whereas, in a decoction, the 
ingredient is boiled over the fire in the 
water. Decoction frequently' extracts 
all the valuable qualities of both medi- 
cine and food. See Beef-tea, Boil- 
ing, Barley-water, &c. 

DECOMPOSITION, in chcmistr}-, 
the disunion, or separation of substan- 
ces already joined. The art of decom- 
posing bodies is one of the most inge- 
nious and important in the whole range 
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of chemioal science. It is «pon the de- 
composition of the atmosphere, metals, 
&c. that the present improved state of 
chemistry rests. 

DEED, an instrument written on 
paper or parchment, which relates prin- 
cipally to the conveyance, or transferor 
property, and the validity of which con- 
sists in the following essential particu- 
lars: Proper parties to contract with 
one another, and a proper subject to be 
contracted for— a good and sufficient 
consideraticn ; writing on parchment 
or paper duly stamped ; sufficient and 
legal words properly disposed ; reading 
(if it be desired) before execution ; by 
stat. Car. II. c. 3, sealing, in many 
cases, signing also ; and lastly delivery, 
which must be done either by the par- 
ty himself, or by his attorney, law- 
fully authorised and expressed in the 
attestation. If any of these requisites be 
wanting, the deed is absolutely void 
from the beginning. Deeds are subject 
to stamp duties : those for the convey- 
ance of lands, of mortgages, of settle- 
ments, &c., must now have stamps in 
proportion to the value of the property 
conveyed. 

DEER, or Cervus^ in zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, consisting of eleven 
species. The animals of this kind live 
in woods ; fight with the horns ; stamp 
with the fore-feet ; and have no gall- 
bladder ; flesh tender and wholesome. 

The Pigargus, or Tailless Roe, in- 
habits the woody mountains of Herca- 
11 ia, Russia, and Siberia ; becomes 
h ary in winter ; larger than the com- 
mon roe. 

The Alcesp Elk, or Moose, with pal- 
mate horns, sometimes thirty-two inch- 
es long : inhabits Europe, America, 
Asia, and Japan. Size of a horse ; gen- 
tle except when teazed by the gad-fly ; 
feeds on twigs, branches of trees, and 
marsh plants ; goes on its hoofs at the 
rate of fifty miles a day ; skin hard, al- 
most able to resist a musket bullet ; 
flesh good; greatest height seventeen 
hands ; greatest weight twelve hundred 
and thirty pounds. Another variety, 
now no longer known to be in exist- 
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ence, but the horns frequently dujf out 
of the peat-bogs of Ireland, larger ^hau 
the coiumon elk. 

The Elephus, or Stag ; of this there 
are several varieties ; one of China, the 
size of a oonimon dog. 

All the varieties are, in the body, of 
a tawney- brown above, beneath whit- 
ish ; rarely all white. I'he branches 
of the horns increase in number every 
year. Inhabits Europe, North Ameri- 
ca, and Asia, in herds of many females 
with their young, under the guidance 
of one male; swims well; gentle except 
during the season of the gud-dy ; fights 
furiously for the females which are sel- 
dom horned ; female gravid eight 
months ; brings one, rarely two young; 
drops its horns in February or March, 
and recovers them fully in July ; of 
elegant shape, three feet and a half high. 

The Dama, or Fallow deer, the com- 
mon Buck and Doe of our parks, is 
considerably smaller than the stag, and 
of a brownish bay colour; the princi- 
pal mark of distinction between tins 
species and the stag is the form of the 
ho;’n*<, winch, as in the stag, aie pecu- 
liar to the male, and are palinated, or 
divided into processes, which are coii- 
tnined to a coii>«iderabic distance clown 
the outside of each born. In its gene- 
ral form, it greatly resembles the stag, 
having the same elegance of as|>ect, 
with a more gentle disposition. Found 
111 various parts of Europe and Africa. 

The f^irginianus^ or Virginian deer, 
IS the size of the fallow deer ; it is of a 
light a$h-colour brown ; horns slender, 
with numerous branches : found in vast 
herds in the northern partsof America; 
flesh good ; skin useful. 

The Axis, or Spotted Axis, is one of 
the most beautiful of the tribe, and is 
commonly known by the name of G'ufi- 
ffes sta^, the size cf fallow-deer. Found 
in India. Now occasionally seen iii 
parks in Europe. Two other varieties : 
the Great and Middle Axis. 

The Tarandus, or Rein-deer, con- 
sists of several varieties ; in all of them 
the body is brown above, gradually 
growing whiter with age ; smell exqui- 
site ; the size of common deer ; flesh 
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good when salted. Uted in Lapland, 
and other northern countries, for draw- 
ing sledges upon the snow, over which 
it passes with aittonishiiig swiltness. 

The PorcimtSy or Porcine-deer, with 
a brown body above, asli-coloiired be- 
neath. Inhabits India ; three feet and 
a half long, two and a half high. A 
variety found at the Cape, whose body 
is yellowish with white spots. 

The MexicanuKy or Mexican deer, 
with a tawny body, inhabits New Spain, 
Guinea, and Brazil ; flesh inierior to 
venison. 

The Capreohis, or Roe, with horns 
branched round, body brown tawny ; 
another variety white; inhabits the less 
mountainous woods of Europe and Asia 
in small troops; never grows fat ; flesh 
very delicate; gra\id iVom twenty^ to 
twenty-two weeks; brings twins; fe- 
male without horns ; two feet and a half 
high; a variety without tails. 

'riie. Muhtjacy or Rib-hiced deer, 
inhabits Java and Ceylon in siiiall 
tiibcs ; h.bS tlian the roe ; flesh good. 

Deer skins me well known b*r their 
softness, plicuicv, and strength, when 
made into leather : that called buck^ 
skilly used chiefly fur suiall-clothes, is 
extiemely duiable. 

The flesh of the fitllow-dtcr, com- 
monly called vcnisaity is a nutricious 
food, but, as it is too often kept till it is 
in a state of putrescence, it oiig.ht not 
then to be eaten. 

DEFOK?dlTY i> immediately op- 
posed to beauty, and denotes the want 
of that uniformity, symmetry, and va- 
ried necessary to constftule beauty. 

Deformity of the body is sometimes 
produced by neglect, or the improfier 
clothing of infants. Parents and 
nurses cannot be, therefore, too careful 
that children are properly clad, and that 
their clothing shall peunit ^lem the 
free use of their limbs, and, indeed, of 
every part of the botly. 

Personal defQrinity, when fixed and 
irremediable, has fiequently been of in- 
calculable advantage to the individual, 
by compelling the attention to that 
more noble part, the mind. And cer- 
tain it is, that its opposite, beauty, 1 ms 
D 
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done more to overset the understanding 
and conduct of the female in particu- 
lar, tlian any other personal attraction 
whatever. A powerful conviction of 
the inutility, not to say danger, of mere 
personal charms, is the best antidote for 
the pride of beauty. 

DELIRIUM, a symptom attendant 
on many fevers, consisting in the pa- 
tient’s acting or talking unreasonably. 
It is to be carefully distinguished from 
alienation of mind, without fever. De- 
lirium always implies a great distur- 
bance of the functions, and is usually a 
symptom indicating, more or less, dan- 
ger. 

DEMULCENTS are medicines 
tlius called, which possess a power of 
diminishing the effects of certain stimu- 
lantson the sensible solids of the body. 
Starch, gum Arabic, olive oil, and wa- 
ter, are demnlcerits. 

DENTIFRICE, a medicine to clean 
the teeth. See Tooth-powdek. 

DENTITION, the breeding or cut- 
ting of the teeth. See Teething, and 
’Teeth. 

DEOBSTRUENTS, medicines 
which are given with a view of removing 
obstructioiw. 

Derbyshire Spar, See Fluor Spa r. 

DESIRE, an uneasy sensation exci- 
ted in the mind, by the view or contem- 
plation of any thing which is not in uor 
possession, which we are solicitous to 
obtain, and of which the attainment 
appears at least possible. The passion 
of desire is, perhaps, one of the most 
intense which actuates the human mind, 
and one over which it belioves us to be 
constantly on our guard, as in this oiir 
bodily, as well as mental functions, are 
often both intimately concerned. A 
wise man will study to contract his 
wants, and limit his desires : experience 
teaches ps that the acquisition of any 
object, even long and much desired, af- 
fords, by no means, tlie gratification or 
the happiness which the imagination 
had previously portrayed. See Con- 
tent. 

DESPAIR, the total absence of all 
hope ; a state of mini!, certainly, greatly 
to be lainen'ccd and deplored. As, how- 
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ever, the situations or conjunctures in 
human life are coinymratively few which 
a-.hnit of no hope, so he will act most 
wisely, who, in every event, looks for- 
wsiiil to the possibility of some inter- 
vention or occurrence to prevent the 
introduction of despair. Human life is 
indeed checpiered ivith both good and 
evil ; and the sufferings of many are 
great and terrible, yet he who has watch- 
ed the progress of mankind, becomes 
convinced that, as even the most eleva- 
ted situiit'ons and prosperity are not 
exempt from a [Portion of misery, so, on 
the other hand, the ciost abject and hu- 
miliating afford lessons of consolation 
and of hope. lie who despairs has per- 
haps calculated too highly on tlie world ; 
he who still hopes with tranquillity of 
mind, demonstrates the most philosophy 
and wisdom ; and such a state of mind 
it is the duty of all lutional beings to 
cultivate, and endeavour to obtain. 

DEW, the water which is exhaled 
from the earth by the warmth of the 
day, or the immediate rays of the sun, 
and ill tlie evening and during the 
night, when the heat is withdrawn, (de- 
scends again to the earth and collects 
in drops, more or less large, on the 
grass, leaves, flowers, &c. The dew is 
more co|)ious in the spring and autumn, 
ill consequence of the difference be- 
tween the temperature of the day and 
night bi.'ing the greatest ; and more so, 
particularly, in the spring, when the 
earth contains a great quantity of mois- 
ture. Dew does not appear to be dif- 
f ’•eiit in its quality from rain-water. 
Dew-berry. See Bramble. 

DIABETES, a disease consisting in 
an immoderate flow of urine. 'J'his 
complaint first shews itself by a dry- 
ness of the mouth, thirst, white, frothy 
spittle, and the urine somewhat in lar- 
ger quantity than usual. The thirst 
continues to increase by degrees, and 
the patient gradually loses the power of 
retaining his urine for any length of 
time. So intense has been the thirst in 
some cases of this kind, that ten or 
twelve pints a day have been drunk 
without the patient’s being satisfied. It 
is temurkable, that though the patient 
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‘'JniiKS imich, tlit* oT urine al- 

oxcmls wha :s (Jrniik. 'I’hti most 
iem:irkab]e thiiiir, however, in this dis- 
€iisii is, that the urine Jif»pears to be di- 
vested of its usual animal matter, coii- 
tainiiijr II substance of a aweet taste, 
hiivinjJT the {»'-i)p»^Tties of supjiir, and its 
sped lie jrravlty is C(»nsidenik»ly increas- 
ed above the lie.dlhy standard. The 
causes of this disease are not certainly 
known. It is very difTiciilt of cure. 

Dr. Kollo, who published a treatise 
on this complaint, some years since, 
thinks the* the vegetable matter taken 
into the siv u.ich, does not, from some 
defect in this organ, undergo a sufficient 
change to form proper chyle j tli.it, in 
consejpieiice of this, much sicehanne 
matter is evolved, Vv^hicdi, when carried 
into the circulation, proves a general 
btimulus, producing liead-achs, and 
<|uickne*>s of pulse, but that it acts 
more remarkably on the kidney*!, occa- 
Hioninga constant and copious secretion 
of uime. fTe therefore recommends 
attention to the stale of the stomach; 
to this end he advises a complete diet 
ef Animal foody and the use of such 
medicines as shall diminish its power 
for I he formation or secretion of saccha- 
nne matter. Tl’he remedies which he 
pri lid I Hilly recommends are emetics, 
snljihiirel of potash, lime-water, ammo- 
nia, and vegetable narcotics. Ilut the 
principal (fependence is to be placed on 
a total abstinence from all vegetable 
food. By a regular perseverance in 
tins plan, several patients experienced 
a comjih'te cur**. 

1)1ABKTI''S, in IJouses, or exces- 
sive* staling, IS attended with great 
tiiirst, and often with some degree of 
fever ; the urine is evacuated in large 
quantities at a time, of a pale colour, 
and transparent, nearly re-embling w'a- 
ter. It appears to be generally caused 
by bad oals and bad hay. 

On the first discovery of the disease, 
give the following bull at morning and 
night ; aiuin, two dracImiB ; bole arme- 
nic, kVruvian baik, of each lialf an 
Mince; of ginger two drachms; trea- 
rle enough to make a ball. 

M.ishea sliould be given two or three 


tune!* d d,i>, and a rnolenTi." nin' iif/ 
of lime-water hhould I»(* a linmi-U i . d 
for drink ; Wrilking exercise, and warm 
clothing, are iiecc.,*-aiy, and thu body 
should be well nilibed, jiarticiilarly liie 
legs, ’^fhe following balls may also he 
given, omitting, of course, those pre- 
viously mentioned : Peruvian bark, 
twelve ounces ; grains of paradise two 
ounces ; gentian root three ounces ; ho- 
ney sufficient to form sixteen lialls ; one 
to be given every morning. 

Copious bleeding, joined witli Dr. 
Kollo’s plan of giving nothing but ani- 
mal food, has been successfiih Besides 
these lemedies, other tonics and a.trin- 
gt*iits are occasionally employed, such 
as oak-hark, catechu, muriate of iron, 
sulphate of zme, &c. It has not been 
as<-ertaincd whether the water in this 
disease be sweet, as in the human sub- 
ject, But it is advisable to restrain the 
horse, as imiidi as possible, from vege- 
table, and give him much animal food; 
either as broths, or flesh made up into 
balls with a Miiall quantity of flour. 

DIAMOINJJ, a precious stone of 
most costly v.diie, found in the I'kial. 
indies and South Atnenca. T’he largest 
known diamond is supposed to be that 
mentioned by Tavernier, in the po^^scs- 
sioii of the tiicat Mogul, wliich is about 
half the size of a ben’s egg. Among 
the down jewels of Russia is a magni- 
ficent diamond, weighing 1()5 carats. 
It IS the size of a small [ligeon’s egg, 
and was formerly the eye of a Bralimi- 
iiical idol, whence it was purloined by 
a French soldier. It was ultimately 
purchased by the empPess Catharine for 
ff^’ 90,()00 in ready money, and an an- 
nuity of ^£'4000. But perhaps the most 
perfect and beautiful diamond hitherto 
known, is that brought from India by 
a gentleman of the name of Pitt, who 
sold it to the duke of Oik*uns for 

00,000, by vhom it was placed 
among the crowm jewels of Fr.ince. It 
weighs rather more tliaii I3(> carats. 

The fracture of the diamond is folia- 
ted ; it is brittle and >cry hard; its 
specific gravity is jC diamond 

ha.s been found nearly of all colours; 
those which are colourless are most es- 
J D -> 
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teemed ; then tliose of a (ieci(led re<l 
bluei or green tint. Black diamonds 
are extremely rare: those slightly brown, 
or tinged only with other colours, are 
le.ist valuable. 

The uses of the diamond in cutting 
glass are well known. But the most 
extraordinary property of this hard and 
brilliant substance is, that it may be 
completely burnt or decomposed by 
heat; when the diamond is burnt in 
pure oxygen, it is attended with the 
same results as the combustion of pure 
charcoal, hence the inevitable inference 
that charcoal and the dianiond are si- 
milar substances in their chemical na- 
ture, differing only in mechanical tex- 
ture. See Carbon, and Charcoal. 

DIAPENTE, a medicine well 
known to Farriers. It is made thus; 
Take of bay-berries six ounces ; of gen- 
tian root eight ounces ; of birthwort 
seven ounces ; of ivory shavings seven 
ounces ; of almond cake seven ouikcs. 
Let each article be separately powder- 
ed ; afterwards mix the whole together. 

Diapente is a medicine, although 
frequently given to cattle, of no great 
importance ; it may be occasionally 
ufleful in loss of appetite and complaints 
of the bowels ; but to be ellectual it 
ought to be given in pretty large doses ; 
four, six, or even eight ounces at a 
dose. Myrrh, and also capsicum, are 
sometimes added to it with advantage. 

DIAPHORETICS, medicines, 
which, being taken internally, increase 
the discharge by the skin, commonly 
called sweating. 

DIAPHRAGM, or Miurif, a mus- 
cular tnembrune which divides the ca- 
vity of the thorax or chest, from that of 
the abdomen. The use of this mem- 
brane is very considerable : it is the 
principal agent in respiration ; and, du- 
ring its oontinuance, the cavity of the 
thorax is alternately enlarged and di- 
minished, by the lowering and rising of 
the diaphram, by which the air is receiv- 
ed into and expelled from the lungs, 
m rl thus the important function of res- 
p'..i:tion is pcrfoiincd. 

riARHHCEA, a purging or loose- 
ns r arising from various causes. What 
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has been called the mucofts diarrlioea is 
most common 3 besides the matters 
usually excreted, it is attended with a 
copious discharge of the mucus of the 
intestines, with more or less pain, while 
the patient daily becomes weaker, but 
without any fever. Persons of all ages 
are liable to it. 

In Diarrhcea, however, it should be 
remembered, that, in many cases, it is 
an effort of nature to throw off some- 
thing offensive in the constitution, and 
tlierefore, i: should not be rashly or in- 
judiciously stoppc’d. Diarrhoea may 
be oftcMi traced to the :ise of weak, ve- 
getable, and watery food, without a 
proper proportion of the animal kind 3 
in such casts an alteration in the diet, 
by a total abstinence, for a few days, or 
even weeks, from all vegetable aliment, 
and fermented liquors, will often effect 
a cure 3 the drink in such cases sliouid 
be toast and water, or weak spirit and 
water ; or a glass or tw'o of port wine 
mulled, with cloves, will be som? limes 
found, as a variety, very useful. Bet f- 
lea will, ill this disease, be of great ad- 
vantage 3 it may be taken often, with 
common, or cayenne pepper 3 if bread 
be soaked in it, it should be previously 
toasted. Under the heads aliment, 
APPETITE, and DYSPEPSIA, will be 
found many observations deserving of 
attention in this complaint. 

Should, however, the disease not sub- 
side in the course of a few days frcin its 
commencement, and the patient get 
evidently weaker, recourse must be had 
to ncdiciiie : the following will, in ge- 
neral, cure most diarrhoeas : Take of 
aromatic confection two drachms; of 
tincture of opium one fluidrachm; of 
compound spirit of horse-radish one 
ounce 3 of cinnamon-water six ounces : 
mix the whole together, of which let 
two table-spoonfuls be taken twice a 
day. Where it is sometimes more par- 
ticularly desirable not so immediately 
to check the diarrhcea, the omission of 
the tincture of opium, and the addition 
of one scruple of carbonate of ammonia 
to the mixture, may be advantageously 
made. 

In slight cases, gentle doses of rhu- 
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barb will anewer the purpose ; and in 
others, a decoction of logwood has often 
been effectual. See Logwood : see 
also Dysentery. 

In obstinate cases it will be necessary 
to adopt a regular course of diet, and 
of medicine; when it will be also most 
advisable to apply to the physician. 

DIARRHCEA, or scouring of 
HORSES, often happens from eating new 
hay or oats, and is then of little conse- 
(jiience; but should it continue, let 
them drink freely of gruel made of 
wheat flower, and, if this fail, give the 
fallowing ball : Take of carraway seeds 
recently powdered, six drachins ; of 
catechu in [lowder, two drachins ; of 
ginger root in powder, one drachm ; of 
opium in powder, half a drachm ; trea- 
cle enough to form a ball. This may 
be repeated the following day if neces- 
sary, the horse continuing to diink the 
gruel of wheat-flour or arrow-root. 

If there be reason to suspect the com- 
plaint arises from worms, or other hurt- 
ful ui alter, lodged in the intestines, give, 
in the first place, a liall composed of two 
drachms of aloes, three drachms of rhu- 
barb, and three of soap. 

This complaint sometimes accompa- 
nies other diseases, either of the liver or 
some internal part, and is then attended 
with loss of flesh, want of appetite, and 
debility; in such cases it generally 
proves fatal. 

Some horses of delicate constitutions 
are attacked with diarrhcea whenever 
they are put to any considerable work ; 
such horses should take a cordial ball, 
with the addition of two or three 
drachms of catechu, before they go out, 
and as soon as they return from either 
hunting or ezercisc. 

DIBBLE, a simple, but useful im- 
idenient in gardening, sometimes called 
a planting stick ; it is about eight inches 
long, commonly shod at the point with 
iron, to enable it to enter more easily 
the earth, and it has an arm, or handle, 
standing at right angles with the point, 
by which it may be easily and expedi- 
tiously used. Other forms of dibbles 
arc also occasionally in use. 

Iic.ins and pciv^ aie frequently dibbled 
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with advantage ; wheat has also been 
occasionally dibbled, but it is expen- 
sive ; and the practice is now rather on 
the decline. 

Didapper, See Dab-cihck, and 
Diver. 

DIET, that part of medicine which 
consists in the taking of suitable food 
and drink, either to prevent or to re- 
move disease. 

The necessity of attending to diet, al- 
though often insisted upon by the phy- 
sician, has not been felt by man- 
kind with sufficient force to excite that 
inquiry and attention to the subject, 
so us to enable those who are not pro- 
fessionally students of medicine, to 
guard against, or to obviate many dis- 
eases which a knowledge of the different 
qualities of food and drink will fre- 
quently enable us to do. This is, how- 
ever, not perhaps the fault of the pub- 
lic, but of our teachers : mystery has 
too often stalked beside the profe^^*-! v ; 
and where his knowledge has failed, 
this convenient personage has been often 
called in to his aid. 

The diet must of course be varied 
according to the age and constitution of 
the patient, and also of the disease. 
Thus a person of a robust constitution, 
who is attacked with catarrh, should im- 
mediately abstain from all fermented li- 
quors, wines, and spirits, abridge himself 
of his usual quantity of food, and drink 
nothing but water, or water acidulated 
with lemon juice. For, independently 
of catarrh itself being an inflammatory 
disease, it frequently precedes that more 
alarming complaint, iAflanimation of 
the lungs; all stimulating food and 
drink should therefore be most care- 
fully avoided. Indeed, abstinence 
irom food and drink alone, water ex- 
cepted, has often relieved, or even re- 
moved diseases of this kind. • 

In the ague, and many other diseases 
of debility, an increase of the quantity, 
or at least in the goodness of the food 
and drink, is of primary importance. 
Here spirit and water, wine, beef-tea, 
and other animal food according to cir- 
cumstances, will prove extremely salu- 
tary ; ]mrticularly if the patient has not 
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been previously in the habit of takin;^ 
Buch stimulants. 

Youiij^ persons require diflerent diet 
from the oUl, or even the middle aq;ed. 
Waterfor the youii^, will, in genejal, he 
fouud tlje be.^t drink, and u large pro- 
portion of vegetable over the animal fjart 
of the food which is eaten ought always 
t-o prevail. 

Valetudinarians and the dyspeptic 
will tind it best to avoid all heavy metds; 
to eat often, and to guard studiously 
against food and drink which ferment 
in the stomach. 

The seasons of the year in regard to 
food, are to be in some degree attended 
to : it will be found that many vegeta- 
bles which are in seasojiy and agreeable 
hi the summer, are quite unsuitable at 
other periods of the year. 

Persons whose employments are se- 
dentary, should always eat sparingly, 
whereas those who use much bodily la- 
bour, or other muscular exercise, can 
afford to take more large and substan- 
tial meals. 

The diet of children ought to be of 
the most simple kind ; flit animal food, 
and much butter, should be studiously 
avoided ; their drink, unless under pecu- 
liar circumstuncett, should be nothing 
but water. 

When there is a kqueamishiicss in the 
appetite, with a disinclination for solid 
food, beef-tea, arrow-root, tapioca, sago, 
and such articles, will generally afford a 
vailcty of diet both agreeable and nu- 
tricious. See Aliment, Api^etitr, 
DEniLiTY, Digestion, Dyspepsia, 
Food, &c. t 

It i> seal ;ely necessary to add, that 
persons liable to rt itain diseases, ought 
to avoid those kinds of food or drink 
which are known to be injurious. The 
dyspeptic, for instaucc, should not eat 
new brearl, pan-cakc;s, baked paltry, 
nor flatulent vegetables, nor drink Kn- 
glish wines, or mult liquors. The gouty 
should avoid exci>s of every kind, 
|)articularly in wines, aii<l high-seasoned 
food ; and those who are trouiilcd with 
gravel, should avoid astringent food, 
lid bard water. 

t/IFKEKENCF of opinion, has 
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often produced more mischii^fs among 
mankind than even differences or colli- 
sion of the grossest self interest. Al- 
though this is not difficult to be ac- 
counted for, it is greatly to be deplored. 
Persons possessing diileraiK e of opinion, 
and particularly religious or political 
difference, should coustautiy remember 
that in general no man is the arbiter or 
director of his own opinions ; that 
opinions are often received early, and 
retained throughout the whole of life, 
with so tl'.oroiigli u conviction of their 
truth, that to tb“ mind, unaccustomed 
to question such imp'-essiuiis, it appears 
heresy, and even blasphemy, to doubt 
them ; when, to the cool aud dispassion- 
ate mind, such opinions appear, and 
most probably are, absolutely erro- 
neous, or even totally false. In general, 
opposition to opinions will be found to 
be violent and pertinacious, in propor- 
tion to the small stock of intelligence 
b3r which it ia supported. True wis- 
dom disclaims, and is an enemy to 
all violence : no wise or benevolent 
mind ought therefore to feel anger at 
difference of opinion. On the contrary, 
the trul}" benevolent, and tho sincere 
well wisher to the happiness of his spe- 
cies, will adopt every method which 
kindness and conciliation can suggest 
to soften such differences, and to allay 
the animosities which such pertinacities 
too often produce. 

DIGESTER, a utensil in whicli a 
heat considerably greater than boiling 
cun be applied, and by which many 
S' bstaiices may be dissolved, that won'd 
remain ctherwise by mere boiling un- 
affected. Great expectations have been 
formed by the use of this vessel us a 
culinary utensil, but allhoiigli conve- 
nient upon some oc* os, wo do not 
think it is adapted u, general use, or 
iiidee<l to the preparing of animal food 
with that advantage which those who 
reccmriiend it seem to believe. 

DIGESTION is that process by 
which the food of animals is converted 
into chyle, and which, in conjunction 
with respiration, tends to the production 
of the blood, and, ronHeqncntly, to the 
nourishment of the body. 
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In man, the food being duly iiiustl- 
cated ill the mouth, and blended with u 
considerable portion of saliva, is pro- 
pelled into the stomach, where it soon 
undergoes a re-ruirkable change, and in 
the course of a few hours is converted 
into an apparently homogeneous pulpy 
mass, wliich has hei n termed chyme, 
and which Ins little or no re'^emblunce 
to the oiiginal fotui. This very curious 
chiinge is only ici'frable to the operation 
of a secn iioii pcciii.'ar to certain glands 
of l!ie stoiniic!., uhich has h-ceii termed 
gasli ic juice j all tli.it i.i kiiovMi respect- 
ing this iluid, is, that it Ins very ener- 
getic solvent pijwcrs, in reg.ird to a 
great nniriher of animal and vegetable 
substance!! ; the remarkable property of 
living suljstances to resist its action, is 
curiously iliii.^tiutcd by the circum- 
stance, tiiat tlie sloinach itself after 
death is occasionally eaten into hoIe.s by 
its action; it instantly coagulate^ all 
allmminoas biihstancts, and afterwards 
softens and dissolves the coagiiliirii. 
Thiire are some substances, liowcver, 
vvhirh remai kably lesistsits action, such 
as the hn^'k of grain, and of many seeds, 
w'hich, if not jireviously broken by mas- 
tiealion or olherwibe, pass through the 
stomach and bowels iiearly unaltered. 
l!]xperiments upon this duid are much 
at variance: it li:»s been described as 
glairy aiul of a saline taste; and some- 
times is said to be acid, and sometimes 
birter; but the cause of its singularly 
solvent energies is still unknown. 

Fiom some curious physiological re- 
searches of Sir Evkhaud IIomk, there 
is reason for concluding that a consi- 
derable portion of the liquid which is 
taken into the stomach, is copiously 
and rapidly removed by absorbent ves- 
sels belonging principally to the left 
]inrtion of the stomach, and that during 
digestion there is an imperfect division 
'>fihe stomach into two cavities, by the 
contraction of the muscular fibres about 
its centre; the licpiids so absorbed, it 
has been also sliewn, very soon reach 
the kidn€‘ys, and pa‘»s off by urine ; but 
by what means these liijuids arrive at 
the kidneys is not even now with cer- 
tainty known. The truth, however, of 
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such iiMorptiou of liquids in the sto- 
inach IS amply confirmed by even the 
most casual ol.^erver of the effect of 
fluids, more immediately diuretic. 

The chyme passes from the bto.aach 
into the small intestines, where it soon 
changes considerably its appearance : it 
becomes blended with bile, and is sepa- 
rated into two portions, one of which is 
white as milk, and termed chyle ; the 
other passes on to the larger intestines, 
and is ultimately voided as excrementi- 
tions. The chyle is absorbed by the /ac- 
tvals, whicli terminate in the trunk or 
tube calleil the thoracic duct ; it is there 
mixed with variable proportions of 
l)mph, and mixed with the blood in 
iJie III. inner slated in the article Ana- 
tomy. Theie can be little doubt that 
the bile performs an important part in 
the change which the chyme undergoes 
ill the buiull iiite.. tines ; and its import- 
ance is demoijstiated by the emaciation 
which attends its delieiency, and by the 
disordered state of the bowels that ac- 
companies its imperfect s^-cretion. 

From this statement, it iqipears that 
the principal use of the stomach, is to 
cliange the food into chyme, that when 
the chyme is propelled into the duode- 
num, it is then converted into chyle, 
which is always of the s.iiiic nature, but 
not always ol’ the same proportion to the 
quantity of food. 

The great sensibUity of the stomach 
forms, however, an important feature in 
the process of digestion, and is operated 
upon in various ways^ by the passions 
of the mind, as well as by aliment, me- 
dicines, and otl'cr b'oriies immediutely' 
received into it, or when occasionally 
applied to the region of the stornacli 
externally. In many instances it is 
clear that medicines, wines, and ardent 
spirits, operate so instantaneously either 
ill elevating the spirits, iiicroasing the 
crculation of the blood, or in exciting 
the stomach to eject its contents, and 
some poisons in producing immediate 
death, that the nervous system is at 
once acted upon, tlieie not being suffi- 
cient time for any secretion from the 
stornacli to he conveyed into the blood. 
Upon tliis great sensibility, and the 
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tfudilen effect which licjuids posseiising 
a {greater or less proportion of alcohol, 
liave u])Oii the stomach, and through it 
upon tile whole system, and the brain 
in particular, the unfortunate pro]icn- 
sity to drunkenness chiefly depends : 
for we presume that few persons would 
voluntarily drink to excess, if it were 
not accompanied with pleasurable sensa- 
tions, and a compHrative uiinihilatioii of 
thought, or at least of all painful thought 
for a short period. It would be well if 
the consequent uneaKiness both of body 
and mind, which is sure to take place, 
always opeiated as a beacon. The more 
often such excesses are coiiimitted, the 
more certainly painful and irretrievable 
arc their effects. 

Connected with the sensibility of the 
stomach is its muscular action, iiow 
much this muscular action contributes 
to the digestive process, we have no 
means of ascertaining. But it appears 
tolerably certain, that whenever it is not 
exerted with suflicient energy, symptoms 
of indigestion appear : in other words, 
the food la not propelled out of the 
stomach, nor perha[)s» upper intestines, 
before fermentation or other un pleasant 
consequences take place. Sometinies 
the muscular action is in excess ; that 
is, the food is propelled out of the 
atoiiiaeh before it has undergone the 
proper digestive process, and hence 
those diseases which are accompanied 
with strong, and almost continued sen- 
sations of hunger. 

Such is the important process of di- 
gestion. And when we consider the 
very great variety of aliment which 
enters the human stomach, a variety 
much greater than that of we believe 
any other animal, the wonder )>erhaps 
will be, nut that the stomach is so often 
affected with disease and disturbance, 
as that itjis not more frequently diseased 
than we commonly find it. See Ali- 
MKNT, Appetite, Dyspepsia, &c. 

Some of our modern physiologitits re- 
commend rest, cr lying down for an 
hour or two after dinner, in order that 
the process of digestion may be more 
effect n ally performed. Excessive ex- 
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ercisc after a meal should certainly be 
avoided ; but what is the fact relative 
to a large portion of mankind — the la- 
bouring classes ; they go constantly to 
their labour within a very short period 
after their meals, and as far as wc have 
had an opportunity of observing, suffer 
no inconvenience from it whatever : the 
sole secret perhaps lies in the plainness 
of their food. The habit of lying down 
or sleeping after dinner we consider a 
bad one, and should be avoided : such 
habits often produce bad and sleepless 
nights. 

DIGITALIS, the ierm usually given 
by the scientific to the plant coiiiinonly 
called Fox-glove, which sec. 

DILL, or Anethum^ in botany, a 
genus of plants consisting of three spe- 
cies, as follow : 

The CraieolenSf or Cominon Dill, 
is an annual plant, a iiatiie of Sjiain, 
and is cultivated in this country. The 
seeds of which are the parts used medi- 
cinally, are about the length of a cara- 
way heed, but broader and flatter; they 
have, when dried, an aromatic sweetish 
odour, and a warm, pungent, but nut 
unpleasant taste. They yield their fla- 
vour to boiling water by infusion ; and 
are carminative and stomachic ; they are 
rarely employed, except in hiccough 
and the flatulent colic of infants. The 
dose of the powdued seeds is from fif- 
teen grains to one drnchni. A water of 
Dill seed is ordeied by the London 
College, which is made by pouring 
sufficient water on one pound of the 
br ised seeds to prevent their burning 
during the distillation, and afterwaids 
distilling off one gallon. It is princi- 
pally given to children as a carminative. 
The dose for an adult is from two to 
six fluidoiinees. 

The Focnieulum^ Sweet Fennel, or 
Common Fennel, a biennial plant, ori- 
ginally found in the south of Europe 
only, but now growing abundantly on 
our chalky soils. Thiee varieties : the 
root of the first of which, the common 
fennel^ und the seeds of the second, the 
sweet fennel 9 arc those found in the 
shops. The lOOts aie the pioduce of 
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our own country, and are taken up in 
the spring ; but the seeds are generally 
imported from Italy* 

Fennel seed appears to possess much 
the same properties as dill, anise, and 
caraway* The dose, in powder, is fiom 
one scruple to a drachm. A distilled 
water may be obtained from them in 
the same proportion, and in the same 
way, as mentioned under dill. The 
Essential Oil possesses the same virtues 
as the seeds : the dose is from two drops 
to twenty. 

The Segetuniy a native of Spain. 

DINNER, the second meal of the 
day, and most commonly that at which 
the {greatest quantity of food is calen. 

The best time for this meal is, un- 
questionably, between the hours of twelve 
and two o’clock in the day. The prac- 
tice of dining late is exceedingly to be 
tieprecated : were there no other reason 
for its impropriety, that of remaining 
for six or eight hours, or even more, 
without food, and then eating a large 
and hearty meal, whieh prodiiees for 
some hours afterwards both indispobi- 
tion and incapacity for motion, ought 
to be quite sufficient to pve\ent such 
undue fasting and excessive repletion. 
Whereas by dining at one o’clock, the 
disposition for food is moderate, and the 
incapacity and disiiiclinutiou for exertion 
in the afternorn is scarcely felt at all. 
We are aware that fabhion, and the ha> 
bits ofsociety, particularly in our cities, 
aie at open hostility with this doctrine; 
but,neverthele%,as guardiansofthepub- 
iic health, it becomes our duty to state 
these truths ; and we feel perfectly as- 
siiied that those who are at all dosirous 
of cbcaping from dyspepsia, hypochon- 
driasis, and that dread array of s3'inp- 
toiiis attending on intemperance, both 
in eating and drinking, will feel grateful 
for the warnings which hereaiid elsewhere 
in our work we throw in their way. 

Upon the kinds of food for dinner 
we are by no means disposed to be cy- 
nical. The valetudinarian and dys- 
peptic will find it best to confine them- 
selves to one kind of animal food, with- 
r>nt much, if any, fat ; and to roast in 
preference to boiled ; potatoes, and 
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other vegetables in season, and in mo- 
derate quantity, may of course be taken* 
But pabtry, particularly baked pastry, 
should be shunned by all whose di- 
gestive faculties are in any degree im- 
paired. Their drink with their food 
should be pure water. Whatever is 
taken of a stimulant liquid should be 
taken afterwards. To two or three glasses 
of good wine occasionally, port is gene- 
rally to be preferred, or a weak glass of 
spirits and water for the middle aged, 
and those advanced iu life, we see no ob- 
jection. But water for the young by 
all means. 

To those sonsof Ilygeia, whose pulse 
throbs with vigour, and whose spirits 
and elasticity impel them in their career, 
heedless of the coming seasons, we can 
only s>ay that, with all the energy which 
they feel, they may find wisdom in the 
regulation of the quality and the quan- 
tity of the food which they consume; 
and that large potations of fermented 
liquors at tills meal, and the partaking 
of a variety of dishes, will, sooner or 
later, convince them that there are 
bcniiuJs, over which nature herself will 
not w'ith impunity permit them to step. 
See Digestion, BiiDAKFAbT, and Ali- 
ment. 

DISCOUNT, or Rebate, is an al- 
lowance made on a bill, or any other 
debt not yet become? due, or on goods 
bought, ill consideration of making 
present payment of the bill, debt, or for 
the goods. 

DISEASE, an alteration of any kind 
ill the human body troin a state of per- 
fect health. It is termed general when 
it pervades the entire system, and partial 
or local when confined to an individual 
organ. 

General diseases are divided by 
Brown, Darwin, and their followers, 
into two orders : the first f^iise from 
the aciionof stimulants upon tlie human 
bod}^ which produces an inert use in the 
circulation of the blood, and is accom- 
panied with other symptoms commonly 
denominated infiainmatory, such aie 
infiammatioii of the lungs, distinct 
sniali-pox, i'cf. 'The second arise from 
an abstraction, or diminution nf the ar- 
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tion of the usual stimulants necessary 
for the inaintainaiicc of health ; such are 
the loni7 train of diseases accompanied 
'iviih dyspepsia, atrophy, li^^pochoiuliia- 
sis, &c. and typhous, and other fevers 
attended with more or less prostration 
of stieiii^tli, mental depr(‘ssion, and 
other une(]uiv(u*al symptoms. What- 
ever iniofht have been the diseases and 
medical practice of our ancestors in tliia 
country 9 it is now p;cnerally admitted 
that the diseases of debility are consi- 
derably predominant over those of iii- 
ilammation, that is, those which orisji- 
nate from increased excitement. Jn- 
flammatory diseases, it is true, do now 
and then occur ; and lecoiirse to the 
lancet, even in contaudoiis fever, has lat- 
terly obtained respectable advocates ; 
but we still think that depletion, by 
blood-letlinjT, demands very {;reat cau- 
tion in its adoption, and that tlie diseases 
of debility, requirinj^ the administration 
of stimulants for their cure, are in much 
greater proportion than those of the in- 
Hamrnutory kind. See Biiunon’ian 
Systkm, and MicniciNr', 

DISLOCATION, or Luxation. A 
bone is said to be dislocaicd or luxate 1 
when that part forming a joint is moved 
out of its place. When the bone is foiced 
entirely out of its cavity it is called 
complete ; when this is not the case, it 
is fiartial and incomplete. When there 
is a wound of the soft parts communi- 
cating with the joint, it is called com- 
pound ; and when there is no wound, a 
simple luxation. 

The svniptoins of a dislocated bone, 
aie inability to mt.ve the injured limb; 
pain, tension, and deformity in the part 
aftected ; and sometimes iiinummatioii, 
starting of the tendons, and fever ; the 
three last are greatest in part»al dislo- 
cation. The swelling which lirst ap- 
pears isalwjays inilammatory ; but after- 
wards a secondary swelling comes on. 

In dislocations, the best surgical ad- 
vice, if possible, should be immediately 
procured. But as it sometimes hap- 
pens that dislocations take place in 
situations where no surgeon can be had, 
at least for many hours, such cases re- 
emre. more than almost any others, the 
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care and attention of the casual attend- 
uiits ; and here it is that a necessity for 
a coiiifictent knowledge of anatomy 
being acquired by every person is 
manifestly oident. To the utility of 
tlie knowledge of the art of '.-pening ii 
Min by the generality of persons, we 
have staled our objections under the 
article liLoon-LiCTTiNfi, but surely, 
ill di’^locdtioiis, wl.’cre the disease is ge- 
nerally evident, a knowledge of anato- 
my, bufficieiit to reduce the luxation, is 
a very ^le-sirab! * nmditioritioii, th.e acqui- 
sition of which caiii'ot be too much en- 
couraged. 

The lirst thing to be done in disloca- 
tions is, to restore the bore to its na- 
tural po>itioii, with as much ease and 
expedition i:s possible : to retain the 
bone in its ‘‘llirilion till the fiarls have 
recovered tluMr tone, atnl to obviate all 
uneasy smuiAoiiis. Wdien, however, 
the surnuiiiihisg skin aial muscles are 
much I'outu^ed an<l inflamed, endea- 
vours should be made to remove the 
infliimination, by I( cal bleeding, or 
gou lard-water, and laying the limb in 
:iii easy postiiie hefoie attempis he made 
to restore the bone to its iialural posi- 
tion. After the reduction, all that is 
necessary is, to place tiie liinh in a re- 
laxed postuie, and to support the bone 
with H bandage, till the parts have re- 
covered their tone. The most urgent 
symptoms which accompany disloca- 
tions are pain, inflammation, and swel- 
I'tig. These usually abate soon after 
the reduction ; but if any df‘gree of 
inflammation remain, the use of leeches 
is the best remedy. 

DISPATCH, is said to be the soul 
of business ; it is not only that, but it 
is one of the most important qualiflca- 
t ons in the conduct of all human af- 
fairs ; dispatch is another name for in- 
dustry ; he who cultivates a habit of 
dispatch, will never know what it is to 
be idle ; dispatch should pervade all 
our actions : in a word, lie who desires to 
be most happy, will always be actively 
employed ; and he who cultivates dis- 
patch, will often accomplish more than 
could be previously supposed possible. 
By dispatch we are enabled, not only to 
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attenf] to our ovin immediate coucornH, 
but aUo lo tliose of otlierq ; dispatch 
enables us to fuihl tlio^e vlvitics from 
wliieji idiccicbs uad sloth bhriuk, and 
whicli are ^rent items in the sum total 
ol' human happiness. 

DiSPEASAKV, a charitable in- 
stitution, veiv couiiiion in London, and 
soui»i oiiier lar^e tov/jis ; it is usually 
supported by voluntary stibscription, 
and has one or more physicians, sur- 
geons, tmtl apotliecaries, who attend in 
order to prescribe for the poor, and if 
iiec(i 6 sary, to visit them at their own 
liabitutioiis, and supply them with me- 
dicines gratis. Such chanties, when 
well conducted, are, in many respects, 
more useful than an hospital. Their 

eat defect is, that the operation of me- 
dicines is not secomlcd hy the diet, 
H'hich, in iiutiierous instances, it is de- 
sirable should lie adopted. 

DISPOSITION, that structure, or 
state of t! e human mind, considered 
principally in relation to its good or 
hud qualities : thus we say a bad dis- 
position, a ;^ood disposition. That tee 
natural disposition may be improved 
or deteriorated by education, we cannnt 
doubt. There is no disposition of the 
human mind, however, more desirable 
to the possessor himself, or which rendeis 
him more agreeable to others, than 
good humour ; it is to the mind, what 
good health is to the body : it enables 
a person to enjoy every thing agreeable 
in life, and to coiiimunicute such eiijoy- 
incnt to others. Disposition may origi- 
nate 111 a general feeling, or organic 
structure; it is the business of education 
to counteract it, whenever it is injuri- 
ous. See (^APA( ITV. 

Dlr^SIlMULA TlON, a species of 
deceit, or hypocrisy, according lo Lord 
Clieslerfield, perfectly uiidcrstood by 
dipluiiiiiti.sts and negotiators. lie, 
however, who adopts it, may be a sinu- 
ous statesniau, or a designing casuist; 
but he can never be a great, or a good 
iiKui. See Deceit. 

IXistemper in Cattle, See Influ- 

E N '/ A . 

DISTEMPEIl IN Dogs, is a vio- 
lent dlseubc, fiequcnlly i'atal to ihciC 
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animals. It begins witli a dry, husky 
cough, want of appetite, and a running 
from the eyes ; as the disease proceeds, 
the dog is atfected wilii i.onvulsive lits, 
foams at the inoutii, runs round, and 
has a constant. U(.^ire to dung ; it is also 
attended with voiii'ting. It is most 
probably a cdtanhul atlectlon, extend- 
ing to the lungs, and requires emetics, 
purging, and other evacuuiits for its 
cure. 

DISTILLATION, is the act of 
dropping, or falling in drops; and is 
more particularly applied to a process 
ill which water, or other liquids, are 
placed over a fire, in suitable vessels, 
and certain parts are separated from 
other parts of the same liquid, by the 
agency of heat : it is in every sense of 
the term, a cheniicul process. 

Distillation is conducted in several 
kinds of vessels. Where strong acids 
form any of the articles used in mix- 
tures for distillation, glass ones, com- 
monly called retorts, are generally em- 
ployed. Hut ill the more common pro- 
cesses, particularly buch as the distilla- 
tion of essential oils, waters, and spirits, 
a copper vessel, usually called a still, is 
employed. 

The still is of a very simple construc- 
tion ; it is usually made of copper, and 
consists of a hollow body^ somewhat cy- 
lindrical, and coiitrucied at the top, 
called the neck, so as to admit conve- 
niently the head^ or moveable upper 
part, which is contracted also, from its 
bellied rotundity above, into it a few 
inches ; by which auraiis, with proper 
luting, the head and Jjody become one 
vessel. At the to)) of the head, is sol- 
dered a curved tube, of the shape of a 
swan’s neck, gradually lessening as it 
descends, the beak of which is inserted 
a few inches into another tube, called 
a wormy from its spiral coji volutions. 
This juncture i** also, in (Jistillation, 
closely luted. The worm is generally 
made of pewter, and is fixed in a frame 
in a vessel called a worm-tub : it goes 
gradually descending, about six times 
round. The iqiper end projects a few 
inches out of the upper part of the side 
of the w orm-tub next the still, and the 
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loiver end projects also a few inches out 
of the side of the lower part of the worm- 
tub, at a suitable distance from the 
still, where can be placed a proper 
vessel to receive tlie distilled product. 
The worm-tub is tilled with water to 
condense and cool the liquor as it comes 
over. The still is usually, unless very 
small, furnished with a cock at its bot- 
tom, by which the remaining fluid after 
the distillation is eflVcteil, may be 
drawn off; it is set in bricks, in the 
same way as a common copper or boiler, 
for boiling liquids, usually is. 

The principal art in this mode of dis- 
tillation is, the application of a regular 
and steady heat, so us to cause a con- 
stunt stream of fluid to distil, and yet, 
that the more volatile parts, (those ge- 
nerally are wanted), only shall come 
over : for if the heat be pushed to ex- 
cess, no proper distillation takes place ; 
all the ingredients in the still, without 
any sepui'ation of their parts, coming 
over. Practice, however, is the best 
teacher on lliis subject. 

The distillation carried on in glass 
vessels is either in sand-heats, in the 
open tire, or over the flame of lamps. 

Distillation in what is called balneum 
marlce is a very convenient process, 
where the remainder of the product af- 
ter distillation is wanted to be kept. It 
consists of a copper cylinder, with a bot- 
tom, made to fit the neck of, and to be 
inserted into the still, and to descend 
within a few inches of the bottom of it, 
so that the materials to he distilled can 
be placed within it, and ; ct have no com- 
munication with ti<e other parts of the 
still, which is tilled two-thirds, or there- 
abouts, with water. The head of the still 
is made to fit the bath, the same as it does 
the still itself j by these means u more 
regular and equable heat is applied to 
the liquor ,to be distilled, and which 
cannot be easily raised much above the 
boiling point, or 212® of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. 

Chemists occasionally use rnorecom- 
plicated apparatus for the distilhitioii 
and decoiiipusitioM of particular suh- 
stancf‘s, but it is not necessary that v\e 
enuincnite them hero. 
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Various patents have been obtained 
for improving the process of distillation. 
One lately by Mr. Tritton, and ano- 
ther by Mr. Barry, are deserving of 
attention, by those whom distillation 
more immediately concerns. 

For the Distillation of Sea-water^ an 
apparatus has lately been completed by 
Messrs. Fraser and C hater, at the 
cannon foundery, Clerkenwell, London, 
which promises to effect this object very 
successfully ; and, at the same time, 
offers every o':® and convenience of the 
present ship-stove. The whole appa- 
ratus stands in a space four feet square, 
and is a combination of an open fire;, 
with a large boiler, ovens, or roasters, 
and many vessels in which cooking is 
performed, by boiling-water or steam : 
the boiler surrounds the fire, and sup- 
plies steam very readily and abundant- 
ly. This is conveyed, if occasion re- 
quire, into the cooking vessels ; if not, 
into spaces which surround them, where 
it is condensed, and the water collected 
beneath. We consider this apparatus 
altogether, one of great importance and 
utility. 

DISTILLER of British Spirits, 
must take out ail annual license at the 
excise office, for which he pays 20l. 
lie is also liable to surveys ; and to va- 
rious penalties for neglect, &c. No 
distiller cun sell spirits by retail, that 
is, in less quantity than two gallons, un- 
der the penalty ofgOOl. 

DISTORTIONS of the bones, may 
arise from external injuries, from a dis- 
easev. constitution, or from a diseased 
state of the bones ; but they are most 
frequently owing to a weakly, delicate 
constitution, as in rickety, or scrophu- 
lous cases. 

In the tieutment of distortions, par- 
ticular attention ought to be paid to 
the cause of the disorder. If it ap- 
pear to arise from tlie patient’s conti- 
luiiiig long in a particular posture, 
every habit uf this kind should be par- 
ticularly guarded against, on the first 
appearance of the disease. He ought 
to bleep on a Jirm hair-mattrcss, that 
his body may lie on an equal surface. 
All ituigoMliiig diet, and hatliing. 
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bark, and other tonics, should be also 
used. 

Machines have been invented to cor- 
rect some distortions ; they are occa- 
sionally of advantage ; but they should 
be adopted with great discrimination. 
In children, such machines promise 
more advantage than in adults, trom 
the natural softness of their bones. Sec 

llANDY-LKCiS. 

DITTANV, THE WHITE, or Dic- 
tamnusfraxincllay a plant of one species 
only, a native of France and Germany, 
with large white ilowers ; it is singular 
in emitting inflammable odorous efflu- 
via. It was formerly used as a sto- 
machic, but is now unknown in me- 
dicine. 

DIURETICS, those medicines or 
substances, which, when taken inter- 
nally, increase the quantity of urine. 

Besides those niediciiies which are 
known to be diuretic, many of our cu- 
linary vegetables, and fruits, are also 
more or less so : the tops of asparagus, 
and hops ; lettuce, parsley, and. celery ; 
the subacid fiuits, such as cherries, 
currants, grape>i, mulberries, apricots, 
pcacjies, &c. lloise-radish, onions and 
garlick, arc powci fully so; and the 
juice of the coninion ladish, mixed 
wit'i sugar, to the consistence of a thin 
syrup, and taken in doses of one or two 
spoonfuls every three hours, or oftener, 
is said to be an excellent diuretic. 

The powerful diuretics should, how- 
ever, be administered with caution ; we 
have even known stranguary produced 
by large quantities of the horse-radish 
root being eaten. 

Ill diabetes, in bloody urine ; in in- 
flammation of the kidneys or bladder; 
in violent spasms, when stones are coii- 
tined in the urinary passage ; diuretics 
should be avoided. 

DIURETIC BALLS for horses, 
may be made thus : take of Castile 
soap half an ounce ; of jiowdered yellow 
resin half an ounce ; of common tur- 
pentine twodrachins; of aniseed, orcara- 
way-powder, snflicient to form a hall. 

A diuretic powder for hurset, may be 
ma<lc thus : Take of nitre in powder, 
half an ounce ; yellow resin in powder, 
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half an ounce ; tartarized antimony one 
drachm. Mix them together for one 
dose 

DIVER, or ColymbuSj a genus of 
birds consisting of many species, with a 
toothless blit ; they walk on land with 
great difliculty, but swim and dive with 
great dexterity. The Guillemots, with 
a slender bill, chiefly inhabit the sea; 
the flesh tough, and, us well as the eggs, 
nauseous. The Divers frequent the nor- 
thern lakes, have a strong bill, are tuona- 
gamous, fly with difliculty, and in 
breeding time prefer fresh waters. The 
Grebes are tailless, with a strong bill, 
frequently found about the fresh waters 
of southern Europe. The following 
are a few of the species ; 

The GryUe^ or Black Guillemot, with 
a black body, and wing coverts white. 
Five other varieties ; inhabits Europe 
and America ; from thirteen to fourteen 
inches long. 

The yVoi/e, or Foolish Guillemot, with 
a black body, breast and belly snowy. 
Two other varieties ; the first, seventeen 
inches long ^ inhabits Europe and Ame- 
rica ; sometimes seen in the north of 
England. 

The Scptenirmialis^ or Red -throated 
Diver, inhabitb the lakes of Europe, 
makes a clamorous noise ; two feet five 
inches long. 

The Glacialis, or Northern Diver, in- 
habits the seas about Iceland and 
Greenland. 

The Imberj or Imber-goose, inhabits 
the Arctic ocean j two feet long. 

The Criitatus^ or Crested Grebe, 
twenty - three inches •long ; inhabits 
northern Europe, and also various parts 
of England. 

The Aifinor, or Didapper, frequent 
ill the lowland districts of this country ; 
about the size of a field-fare. 

DOCK, or Rumex, a genusof plants 
comprising tliirty-seven species, scatter- 
ed over the globe ; ten are common to 
the marshes, meadows, mountains, or 
woods of our own country. Ihe fol- 
lowing are some of tlie principal : 

The Acetosa, or common sorrel, well 
known ; the whole hei l> acid and plea- 
santly astringent ; yielding a juice 
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which has been crystallized, niul :iilnrd» 
an acid^ which is used occasionally hm 
a substitute tor the juice of lemon". 
Tlierc is a vaiiety with broad leaves, 
named {^rcut mountain sorrel. 

The J}cutntuSy or French sorrel, a 
native of Germany. 

The Acatoscllay orSheep’s sorrel, found 
in our own pastures. 
i Tlie Patientitty or Patience dock, or 
rhubarb, with a large root, a native of 
Italy. 

The SangninexiSy Bloody- veined dock, 
or blood wort, a native of our own 
woods. 

The Lunariay or Tree sorrel, with a 
woody stalk, ten or twelve feet high, a 
native of Italy. 

Tiie Crispusy or Curled dock, found 
in our meadows j a troublesome weed. 

ITie Obtusifoliuny or Broad-leaved 
dock, growing among rubbish, in farm 
yards, courts, &c. Fallow deer are 
very fond of this species. 

The AcutuSy or Sharp-pointed dock, 
common in our woods and hedges, and 
sometimes found in fields and meadows. 

The AquaticuSy or Water-dock, grows 
in ditches, peat -marshes, &c. The root 
of this lust is powerfully astringent, and 
was formerly used as a remedy in scur- 
vy and some cutaneous affections, but 
is now rarely employed. 

The leaves of Common Sorrel have 
a grateful, austere, acidulous taste, and 
are refrigerant and diuretic; their ex- 
pressed juice, diluted with water or 
whey, affords an useful drink in inflam- 
matory fever. They may be also eaten 
as salad. In F*rance the plant is culti- 
vated for the use of the table. 

Many of the docks are very trouble- 
some weeds, in both arable and grass 
lands. To craflicatc them in grass 
lands, the root must be completely ta- 
ken out, by the dock-iron, on or before 
the time of flowering, and thoroughly 
destroyed; this can generally be effected 
after much rain. Kvery bit of the root 
which is left forms a new plant, even 
after the heart has been consumed by a 
species of caterpillar. But it is said 
that if it be cut in June, and the opera- 
tion repeated as soon as the second 
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shoot appears, tlio root is foiiiifl to d«- 
. cay, and that it will not geiminiilc.i 
third time. These docks arc rcfii" A 
by cattle and eaten by fallow d( er, wha ii 
prevent tlieir flonrislnng in paiks. 

Docking, ISee 1 J o hs i:. 

UODDFit, or C*fscnfi7y a g(*niis of 
{dants conlaining seven sp<*cies, scatter- 
ed over the glnfie, two of wliieli arc com- 
mon to our own country : the PuropfCOy 
or greater dodder, a prasytic 
found on nettles, hops, and fla\, alimi't 
without le:i\ • it is a pernicious wcfil. 
The Epithyminni or hs^er dodder, is 
fouiul attached to tliyme. jjolli lliC'C 
plants decay at the rents, and are after- 
wards nourished by the plaiiis v.liieh 
support them. 

Bor. See Deer. 

HOG, or CdJiisy in zoology, a ge..iis 
of quadrupeds containing twenty "pc- 
cie^, characterized by voraciou-ii« ss, 
tearing what it <lev<jurs, swift in its 
cour&e, but cannot climb tiees ; the fe- 
male brings forth many at a litter; hai 
usually ten teats : they ar« as follow : 

The FamiliariSy with a rc-curvatc 
tail, leaning to the left. The varieties 
in this species are very numerous. The 
shepherd’s dog, the water-dog, the spa- 
niel, the pug-dog, the bull-dog, the 
mastiff, the hound, the grey hound, the 
pointer, the lurcher and turnspit, are 
some of the principal. It goes with 
young sixty-three days. 

Of all tliese the shepherd’s dog has 
been supposed by some naturalists to 
be the original source ; others attribute 
tiie stock to the wolf, others to llic 
jackal, whilst others assert that the 
whole must have been a different spe- 
cies from the beginning. The wilder 
varieties are generally supposed to be 
descendants of dogs once domesticated. 

The dog should always be provided 
with plenty of good water for his drink. 

Tlic gi»od anrl useful qualities of 
dogs are too w'cll known to rufcd descrip- 
tion, but from their communicating by 
their bite the dreadful malady of Ily- 
dropliobia, we can hardly imagine any 
uses to which they can lie put a coiii- 
peusation to our speejes for the inflic- 
tion of this horrible disease. See Bits 
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of a MAD DOO. They are also liable to 
many other diseases. See Distemper 
and iVTangk. 

The Lupus^ or Wolf, inhabits Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and North Ariierira ; 
hunts in packs, and destroys cattle, 
men, and even its own species ; howls 
in the night, and is destroyed by the 
lichen vulpimm. Head long, nose 
pointed ; ears erect and sharp ; its tail 
is bent inwards, bushy, pendulous, and 
black at the tip ; neck and head of an 
ash colour 5 body pale brown, tinged 
with yellow. There are many varieties : 
yellow, wliite, black, and grey striped 
with black ; the last inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Mexicanus, or Mexican wolf; 
a variety white ; inhabits the warmer 
parts of Mexico. 

The Tfious, or Surinam wolf, with a 
greyish body, the size of a cat. 

The Uyeena, or striped Hyaena, with 
a stiaiglit tad ; hair on the back near a 
span long ; streaks of the body brown 
and black ; between the onus and tail 
a duct, secreting a fcetid matter. Inha- 
bits the East, Persia, and Africa ; bur- 
rows in the ground; dwells in caves ; 
infests burying grounds, tearing up aud 
devouring the interred bodies. 

'riie Crociita, or spotted Ilyscna, in- 
habits Guinea, Ethiopia, and the Cape 
of Good IIo[)e j preys by night ; de- 
vours cai cases, and attacks man; its 
voiie is terrible. 

The Aureus f or Jackal, with a tawny 
body ; inhabits the warm parts of Asia 
and Ibirhary ; prowls by night in flacks 
of two hundred ; attacks children, and 
feeds on the smaller animals, fruits, and 
carcases ; female gravid one month ; it 
is easily tamed ; smells of musk ; at 
the cry of one, all within hearing howl 
hideously, and urge other boasts to hunt 
the stag, while the lion, or tvger, lying 
in wait, s. izes the prey, and satisfies his 
hunger, leaving to the crouching jackal 
the remainder ; whence the tale that this 
animal is the lion*s caterer. 

The Mesomelas, with a face resem- 
bling a fox ; common at the Cape. 

The Lycaoriy or Black Fox, inhabits 
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Europe, Asia, and the colder parts 
of America. The most crafty of its 
tribe. 

The Vulpcsy or Fox, inhabits Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, as far as 
(Jhili; very cunning j feeds on lambs, 
poultry, small birds, on the dung of 
other animals, and fattens on grapes. 
Emits a rank odour from ilie base of 
its tail. 

The AIopcx, or Brant Fox, inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and Chili ; two varieties. 

The Corsac, inhabits Asiatic Russia ; 
stinks, howls, or barks ; less thau the fox. 

The Karagatif inliabits the deserts of 
the Kalmucks and Kirgisees. 

The Cinereo-Argenteus, inliabits 
North America ; smaller than the fox. 

The Virginianus, or Grey Fox, inha- 
bits Carolina, and warm parts of North 
America ; easily turned. 

The LagopnSy or Arctic Fox, inha- 
bits round the frozen sea, and North 
America ; fur valuable ; two varieties : 
white, and bluish. 

The Crucigerttf or Cross Fox, of a 
tawny colour ; a black cross on the 
shoulders ; fur thick, soft, and valua- 
ble; inhabits cold countries. 

The ChUensiSy inhabits ('hili. 

The Au6iraiisy or Wolf Fox, inha- 
bits America, and the Falkland Elands 
near the shores ; tame ; barks, and 
stinks. 

The Cerdoy Feimii, or Zerda ; body 
pale, or white mixed with grey, and 
bright yellow ; inhabits the desert of 
Zuura and ]..ybia ; less than the rest of 
the tribe ; swift, yelps like a young dog. 
Fio^-berry. See CyiiNEL. 
DOG-FLV, or Cynomia^ a genus of 
insects commou in woods and unioug 
bushes; they are particularly trouble- 
some to dogs. 

Dog-grass. See Wheat. 

Dog's Mercury. See Mercurv. 
Dog-rose. See Rose. 

DOGS TAIL GRASS, or Cyno- 
surusy a genus of plants consisting of 
nineteen species, scalteied over the 
globe, of which two are common to our 
own country ; the CristatuSy found in 
our Meadows; and the Echinatus in 
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seeds of the last may be made icito 

bread. 

Dog's Tongue. See Hound's 
TONGUE. 

Dog's Violet. See Violet. 

Dog-wheai. See Wheat. 

Dog^tpood. See Cornel. 

Doioureuxy Tic. See Tic Dt>i.ou- 
REUX. 

I^HLPHIN, or DelphinuSj a geiiu^ 
of tishes consisting of tive species, as 
follow : 

The Phosijena, Porpoise, or Sea hog. 
Colour of the body blucish, black 
above ; head obtuse, eyes small ; teeth 
small, in each jaw forty-six. Female 
has a kind of concealed udder, which 
secretes a milky fluid, with a cavity 
into which the young thrusts its snout 
to suck ; it inhabits the European and 
Baltic seas ; found in the snrnincr 
season on the coasts of Grtnit Lbitain, 
following greedily the track of migra- 
tory fishes, as mackerel, herrings, and 
salaioi), tumbling over in tb.e water 
with a loud noise ; lent»th from five to 
ten feet ; sometime^ weiylis ten hundred 
weight. Flesh coarse, something like 
pork ; not now' eaten, although formerly 
reckoned a dainty, and even a royal 
dish. From its fat is obtained a consi- 
derable quantity of oil. 

7'he JJelphis, or Do1])hin, with an 
oblong roundish body ; mouth exten- 
sive, reaching almost to the thorax. In- 
habits the European and Pacific seas, 
and occasionally found on our own 
coasts ; it swims with velocity, and 
preys on fishes ; dexterously fastens 
itself to the back of whales as they leap 
out of the water, making them bellow 
with its gripe ; swims in nearly a straight 
line, and only appears of a crooked 
form ; it is from nine to ten feet long ; 
slenderer than the porpoise. 

The prcfl, or Grampus, with the 
snout turned up, teeth bioad, and ser- 
rate ; another variety with the snout a 
little truncate, teeth pointed, dorsal fin, 
long and bony : known by the name of 
sword grampus. The body of hath 
black above, white benealli j lower Jaw 
much longer than the upper, teeth 
forty. Inhabits the European and At- 
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lantic seas, and occasionally our own 
coasts ; twenty-four feet long, lw«*lve 
broad 3 like the Oolphio, hut with fur 
more violence attacka ami udlieie« i«» 
the hacks of whales, and often destrois 
them ; fights also with s«als. 

The Leucas, or White Dolphin, rai- 
led by the Russians belinga. Inhabits 
the Arctic pole; givgarious 3 wlien 
young dusky in colour, afierwaids 
white ; eigliteen feet long. 

The Alvlasy w'ith an obtuse snout, 
almost the vliole body black, smooth, 
and shining like oiled silk. When full 
gi’i/wn about twenty iVet long. The ho- 
d}^ is tiiick. The female has two teats, 
larger than tliosi? of a cow, out of which 
the milk Hows when eqiieezed. They 
are gregarious, inolfensivc, and ratljcr 
timid ; extremely fat, niul yield a con- 
si ilerable r|uantily of oil. 

DORIMOITSE, or lUi/oxus, a genus 
of animals, w'hiclcremalus torpid <lnring 
the winter; tliey wa'k or rather leap 
on their hind legs, h(Minditig three <»r 
four feet at u imie ; they feed only on 
vegetables; burrow undi'i- ground; 
sleep by day and v\nlil» by night; 
they carry food to the moiun by tin* 
fore paws, and drink by dipping the 
fore palms in water. Four species, us 
follow : 

The G7 m, or Fat Dormouse, inhabits 
the woods of Europe and southern Asia : 
six inches long ; the tail five. Flesh 
formerly esteemed a great delicacy by 
the Romans, who fattened them as food. 
Its general maimers resemble those ot* 
ti.e squirrel ; is not easily tamed. 

The DrgaSf or Wood Dormouse ; in- 
habits Europe; diflers from the lest 
only in colour. 

The Niteloj or Garden Dormouse : in- 
habits Siberia and the southern parts of 
Europe, chiefly in gardens, where it de- 
stroys all kind of fruits. 

The MuscardinuSn or Common Dor- 
mouse, with a tawny body, inhabits 
Great Britain and other parts of Eu- 
rope, in woods and thick hedges, seldom 
in gardens ; collects nuts and walnuts, 
which it eats sitting upright, and buries 
wlmt is left ! torpid in winter. Body 
three inches long, tail rather longer. 
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DOSE, the quantity of medicine 
which is given at one time. We have 
mentioned the doses of ever}' tnediciiie 
under the respective articles; but it 
mast be evident to the most inexperi- 
enced, that in the administration of 
medicines, the age, constitution of the 
individual, and the nature of the com- 
plaint, ought to be taken into the ac- 
count. The quantities which we have 
stated are meant to apply to adults, 
unless otherwise expressed. When me- 
dicines are given to young persons or to 
children, they require various modifica- 
tions in the dose, which must not be 
regulated always by the age alone. The 
doses for adults are generally mentioned 
from the lowest to the highest quantity ; 
of course any of the intermediate quan- 
tities may be taken according to the na- 
ture of the case. Some articles, as far 
as their effects are concerned, may be 
given at once in much larger doses 
without hazard ; but the doses of all 
the active medicines, such as calomel, 
aloes, &c. should be departed from 
with great caution, and indeed by those 
not well informed in medicine, not at 
all. 

The robust countryman will also fre- 
quently require a more powerful dose 
of medicine than the debilitated citizen; 
the young adult than the old, and the 
male than the female ; but even in 
these many exceptions will be found. 

Although it is not easy to lay down 
fixed rules for the diminished doses of 
medicines when given to young persons 
and children, we think it, however, ad- 
visable to furnish our readers with the 
following, by which such administration 
m^ be guided. 

Wlien the dose for an Adult is one, 
or one drachm,-— the dose from 21 years 
to 14 should be two-thirds, or two scru- 
ples ; — from 14 to 7> one-half, or half 
a drachm from 7 to 4, one-third, or 
one scruple:— for 3, one-sixth, or half 
a scrupie ; —for 2, one-eighth, or 
grains ;— I year, and under, one- twelfth, 
or five grains* 

In genera), medical men give young 
children much more than one-twelftb 
(often a sixth) of the quantity here 
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set down for those of one year old, or 
under. And the young man of sixteen 
will ftequently require the full dose of 
an adult. 

The Doses op medicines for 
Horses are by no means so well defined 
or understood us those for the human 
subject ; anil those for Cattle still less 
so. In general it will be perfectly safe 
to give tig/ii times the quantity of me- 
dicine to a horse which is prescribed for 
the human body ; but farriers often 
give drugs in much larger proportions. 
The doses for cattle are still more un- 
certain. In some cases they require 
larger doses than horses, in others less ; 
twelve times the quantity prescribed for 
the human subject, may, however, ge- 
nerally be given to cattle with perfect 
safety 

DOUGH, flour and water kneaded 
into a paste ; when fermented with 
yeast, or leaven, it constitutes the dough 
from which bread is made. 

The dough for bread is, in the small 
way, made by the hand ; but in the 
large way, and in populous cities, the 
process is often performed with the feet, 
a practice which deserves censure, as it 
may be easily avoided by the use of 
machinery. 

DOUBT, or uncertainty of mind, is 
a state at all times attended with more 
or less uneasiness ; such is the desire 
which most persons have to escape from 
it, that the most gross and palpable 
errors are often adopted as truths, ra- 
ther than the indurance of that uneasU 
ness and suffering which accompany a 
state of doubt. The wise man will, how- 
ever, not fail to separafe those things, 
both in the moral and natural world, 
which are indubitable from those which, 
from the very nature and constitution 
of man, must always be accompanied 
with more or less doubt. Thus we 
think it indubitable that a virttious life 
is the most conducive to happiness even 
here, and a vicious one to misery ; but 
as we also know that many persons po^ 
sessino very different speculative opi- 
nions nave been moral and virtuous, we 
may charitably permit doubt, upon 
subjects purely speculative, a considera- 
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ble range. Doubt has been called the 
commencement of wisdom : it may be 
SO ; but persons least disturbed with 
doubt, appear to enjoy the greatest 
portion of earthly happiness. 

Dove. See Pigeon. 

Dove-Cote, Sec Pigeon-^House. 

DRACHM, or Dram, a name given 
to a division of the ounce in avoirdu- 
poise, and apothecaries* weight. In the 
former it is one sixteenth of the ounce, 
in the latter one eighth. The drachm, 
in the composition and doses of medi- 
cines mentioned throughout our work, 
is the last. 

Draft. See Bill. 

DRAG, an implement used in agri- 
culture for the purposes of clearing the 
land, and preparing it for putting in the 
seed. The drag is made very diHerently 
in different parts of the kingdom. The 
common drag is of a triangular form, 
being about seven feet in width behind, 
and having thirteen or fourteen teeth in 
each of the sides, set in such directions 
as to cross each other, being fastened at 
top either by screws, or by some other 
convenient means. The duck-footed 
drag, however, with four rows of teeth, 
is in many cases preferable. 

DRAG, the wheel, an implement 
constructed so as to prevent the acci- 
dents which frequently happen to horses 
when drawing loaded carts down steep 
hills or declivities. One invented by 
Mr. Kneebone, and for which a bounty 
of twenty guineas was given by the So- 
ciety of Arts, is a very simple and a 
very useful contrivance. 

DRAGON, tor Draco, a genus of 
animal consisting of one species, the 
draco volana^ or flying dragon, with 
fore- legs distinct from the wings ^ body 
of an ash colour, varied and clouded 
with brownii>h and whitish, and covered’ 
with miqute scales; tail eight inches 
long ; length of the body about four 
inches. It inhabits India and Africa; 
is distingnished from the lizard tribe 
merely by having a broad lateral mem- 
brane strengthened by bony processes ; 
It wanders about trees, and is able, by 
means of the membrane, to spring from 
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bough to bough, and to support itself 
for a few moments in the air ; feeds on 
insects. It is in every respect a harm- 
less and inoffensive animal. 

The tremendous dragon of ancient 
poets and old naturalists, is a mere fic- 
tion. 

DRAGON*S BLOOD, or Sangus 
draconiSf the red resinous juice obtained 
by wounding the bark of a species of 
the genus CalamuSy chiefly that of 
Calamus rotang. it is obtained from the 
Molucca isldtuls, Java, and the East 
Indies, and is generally much adul- 
terateil. The best kind is of a dark red 
colour, which, when powdered, changes 
to crimson. It readily melts and catches 
flame. It has been occasionally given 
as an astringent, and in haemorrhages ; 
But its use is now almost totally laid 
aside. 

As an article for staining different 
matters in the arts it is of some use. 

DRAINING, or the art of removing 
the superfluous moisture from land, is 
one of the most important branches of 
husbandry. The basis of this art was 
laid by the discoveries of Joseph £l- 
KiNGTON,a Warwickshire farmer. 

The benefits of draining are evinced 
in the improvement of the soil both of 
grass and of arable land ; in woods and 
plantations; in the improvement of 
wastes ; and in the melioration of the 
climate. On the whole there are no 
means by which the value of land can 
be so advanced, or from which so many 
advantages can be derived, at a moderate 
expense, as that of draining. Both in 
England and Scotland, the greater part 
of the counties stand more in need of 
draining than of manuring ; and there 
are very few districts where a knowledge 
if this essential means of improvement 
is .so general or so perfect as it ought 
to be. 

The wetness of land may anse either 
from surface-water ; from soils absorb- 
ing and retaining a superabundant 
quantity of moisture, either from their 
own texture, or the quality of their sub- 
soils ; from land springs from surface 
water; from springs from subjacent 
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water; from hack wafer from ditches 
or ponds ; and from floods from livers, 
lakes, or the sea. 

The sorts of drains now commoniy 
used are the following : the open ; the 
covered ; the arched ; and the vertieal, 
or pit-drrfin. 

Open (ir iinsj or ditches, often answer 
the double purpose of conveying away 
superfluous water, and of encloNin;^ the 
fields ; althoufrii they make a hazardous 
and iiironvenient sort of fence without 
the addition of a bank, a wall, a lied^e, 
or a railing'. 

Ill cultivated land, where the ridges 
are of a proper length, breadth, and 
height, and the furrow of an adequate 
depth, and skilfully directed, much 
surface water may llius he cairied off; 
but where the country is flat, aiaJ the 
soil peculiarly strong, a complete diain- 
age is ahsolntely essential as the basis 
of its future improvement. The mode 
practised in the C'ar.ve of Gotorie^ in 
Scotland, a district containing about 
30,000 acres of rich clay loam, ha-, been 
altvTided withgreat success, and is as fol- 
lows : large drains from fifteen to twenty 
feet deep, resembling small canals, were 
cut at suitable distances from each 
other, for conveying the water collecteil 
in them to ih.e adjoining river. Ditches 
of a smaller size were next made, sur- 
rounding and intersecting the farms, so 
as to M*rve for the ili visions of the difler- 
ciit fields, the water of which they col- 
lected, and emptied into the larger 
drains. The depth of these ditches was 
seldom less than four feet ; their width 
at top six feet ; and the bottom, from 
one to nr.(' foot and a half ; they are 
hconred annually. Where the fields 
are of a iinifc nn and level snrf.ice, tlic 
common furrows la*tw'cen lli,» ridg*‘s, if 
Mifll<'leiitl V clear, will keep the giouiid 
dry ; !mt as fields are seldom without 
(’Oine inequalities, the Iasi operation 
afirr ihcv arc sow'n and harrowed, is to 
draw a deep furrow through every hol- 
low in the field, in sncli a direction a, 
to communicate with the other furrows 
which divide the ridges, and with tlie 
ditches at tlie extremities of the in- 
ch. sii res. These furrows are made by 
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the plough, l>iit must he widened, 
cleared out, and shaped by tlie spade, 
in order lliat tliey may discharge the 
water freely. To keep them clear is a 
vej-y essential part of the farmer’s atten- 
tion. Ti'lie efiects of this system of 
drainage are such as to render the land 
80 free and tender, that less labour pre- 
pares the ground for the crop, — b"ss 
seed is necessary, — less inamire is re- 
quired, — and, us neither drought nor 
damp have any very injurious efl’eet 
upon the soil, an abundant crop may be 
expected in all common seasons. 

I’hese water-cuts, or furrows in wet 
fields, sliould be made as soon as the 
plough leaves them ; and they ought to 
he treqiiently examined, more espe- 
cially after the melting of snow, to see 
that nothing in them impedes tlie pas- 
sage of the water. Such furrows aie 
alio equally necessary after spring 
ploughing, to )>revent water from lodg- 
ing in any part of the field, however 
wet the weather ; to this end the head 
lands should be cut chroiigh wlieie ne- 
cessary. 

Water fun owing is also of great ail- 
vantage in pasture fields ; the cuts or 
furrows of which ought to be eaiefidly 
scoured out before the winter. 

Ill open districts, open drains are 
made of the subjoined 
shape, and turfed at tlie 
bottom, so that thei e is 
no Ioms of heibage. No 
water ever lies m these drains ; and a 
part of a county, the Coventry estate 
ill Worccstei shire, which half a ceii- 
tiiry ago was a mere morass, has now 
become, by these drains, pcrfectl\' dry, 
healthy for sheep, and lit for cattle. 
It is most adveidde that tlicse diains, 
however, in plougl.cd land.-., shonld 
not be plouglied with tlie le-t of the 
field, but lliat tiicy ir rimin a^ays in 
grass. 

ft is a general rule in ojicn diains, 
that they should be three times as wide 
at the top as tliix aie at the Iioltom ; 
and ill peat-urns- es, or soft soils, tlie 
widll) at top sli )idd be more. The fall, 
or declivity., slninld In* sueh as to allow 
the water to run olVwilhont stagna’ lo'i^ 
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but not so rapidly as to injure the bot- 
tom. 

In the making of all drains, they 
should be begun at the lowest place« so 
that the water may readily pass off as 
the workman proceeds upwards. 

Covered drains are sometimes made 
by the plough, as being least expensive ; 
but only small drains can be made in 
this way. Such drains ought in general 
to be four feet deep : the size however 
must be regulated by the quantity of 
water to be conveyed away. The width 
should be only sufficient to give room 
to work, unless from the softness of the 
soil a greater slope is necessary. The 
depth should be such as to allow a pro- 
per quantity of earth above the drain, 
that the materials in it, and what covers 
them, may not be injured by the horses 
and cattle in the act of ploughing. 

Covered drains are frequently hollow 
where the run of water is large, or the 
materials good : this last is the case 
when the drain is made of stones either 
inserted in a triangular shape, or covered 
by flags ; or where bricks or pantiles 
are used ; which are preferable to stone. 
Sod, or turf drains, which also are not 
filled, arc made by digging a trench of 
a proper width, not less than three feet 
deep ; and if the last spit be taken out 
by the narrow under draining spade, a 
shoulder is left on each side, upon 
which a sod or turf is laid the grass side 
do wnwards,and the mould throw n over it. 
These are the least expensive of drains. 

The materials for partially filling 
drains are numerous : stonesy which an- 
swer for a considerable time provided 
the drain be sufficiently wide at bottom ; 
if stones, to the depth of at least two 
feet are used, and they are properly co- 
vered ; — bricksy which are sometimesex- 
pres^ly made for the purpose, and ex- 
empted .from duty; — tur/y or sods, 
which many reODmmend in preference to 
any other substance; — woody particu- 
larly old thorns cut into billets ; — green 
hushes not in leaf ; — black^ihorn ; — 
heathy or ling ;-^ferny furze y or broom; 
and where the drain is small, and better 
materials cannot be had, even straWy 
cither loose, or twisted into ropes us 
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thick as a man’s leg. The materials 
must be covered with loose straw, fern, 
rushes, or turf, before the mould is 
thrown in. 

When the soil is very wet, it will be ne- 
cessary to cut the small drains near each 
other ; from forty to fifty feet distant in 
common soil ; and from twenty to thirty 
feet in the more stubborn. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that deep and large 
ditches must be cut around wet fields, 
into which the water fioiii the smaller 
drains is to bo conveyed. 

The best period for making these 
drains, is when the land is in grass, or 
in fallow. 

The expense of arched drains of stone 
or brick, prevents their being adopted, 
unless where the ground is very loose, 
or where open drains are inadmissible. 
Where flat stones abound, drains covered 
by them may in general be made large 
enough for every essential purpose. 

Verticaly or pit drainsy may on some 
occasions be useful. If the spot where 
a confined reservoir of water exists can 
be ascertained, which may be done by 
boring with an auger, sink a pit into 
the place, of such a size as will enable 
a man to work within its bounds, or 
about three feet in diameter until it 
reaches the water meant to be brought 
up, which will rise as soon as the pit 
reaches it. The pit should then be 
filled with land stones, or pebbles, and 
the water be conveyed by a proper 
drain to some adjoining ditch, and thence 
to the nearest stream or river. 

;!>pouts, or springs, rising in the mid- 
dle of a field, may on some rare occa- 
sions be led into a pit sunk through the 
clay* and the water may thus escape 
downwards into a porous siibstratiim. 

The instruments used in draining, 
are the common plough to open the 
trench; — the minery consisting of a 
plough-share fixed in a strong beam, 
without mould-boards ; it is drawn by 
four or more horses along the bottom of 
of a furrow made by a common plough ; 
— ihemole*plovgh with wheels ; — spades 
of various shapes ; the tvp draining- 
spade is narrow at ilie end j and ihe 
spade from tlie lower part, or bottom, is 
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almost pointed ; a breast draining-spade 
is also used : it is the common paring 
spade with both sides turned up ; a scoop 
is also used for smoothing and clean- 
ing out the bottom of the drains ; a sod 
knife is also useful ; the horer^ or auger, 
used in draining, is very similar to that 
employed in searching for coal, and 
other subterraneous minerals. 

In conclusion, we may add, that all 
clay lands are best drained by open 
drains, and that where the soil and sub- 
stratum are loose, so as to admit water 
to pass freely, covered drains are to be 
preferred, unless in peculiar circum- 
stances, or situations. We may just 
also mention that earthen pipes have re- 
cently been made and brought into use 
in Staffordshire for drains. They are 
formed by means of a press, and are 
then burnt ; they are afterwards laid 
down with a small quantity of coarsely 
sifted gravel, without either bush, straw, 
or stubble. It is said that they are 
very economical, and if the joints are 
not fitted so close, but that the water 
may pass into them, they may become of 
considerable utility, 

DRAM. See Drachm. 

DRAMA. See Theatre. 

DRAUGHT, in trade, an allow- 
ance on goods which are weighed, made 
by the king to the importer, or by the 
buyer to the seller. Thus the king 
allows one pound draught for goods 
which weigh not less than one cwt. ; 
2lbs. for such as weigh between 1 and 

2 cwt. ; 3lbs. for those between 2 and 

3 cwt. ; 4lbs. for those from 3 to 10 
cwt. ; 7lbs. for those from 10 to 18 
cwt. ; andQlbs. for those from 18 cwt. 
upwards. 

Draughty or Draft, See Bill. 

Draught, in rural economy. See 
Horse, and Ox. 

DRAWBACK, in commerce, a 
certain duty, of the customs or ex- 
cise, allowed either upon the exporta- 
tion of some of our own manufactures, 
such as glass ; or upon certain foreign 
merchandize, such as sugar, on which 
a duty has been previously paid. 

DRAWING, an art which consists 
in justly representing the appearances 
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of objects upon paper, or any plain sur- 
face, by means of lines and shades, 
formed with certain colouring materials 
adapted to the purpose. 

The art of drawing is an elegant 
amusement, and now forms one of the 
polite accomplishments taught in our 
schools. How superior such an amuse- 
ment is to the many silly ones with 
which some persons amongst us are still 
content to be pleased, we scarcely need 
observe ! 

DRAW-NET, a kind of net for 
taking the larger species of wild-fowl. 
It is usually made of the best pack- 
threiid, with wide meshes ; it is about 
twelve feet deep, and six long, having 
a strong cord at each side, and stretched 
at each end by long poles. Draw- 
nets should be spread smooth and flat 
on the ground, and strewed over with 
sedge, grass, &c. The sportsman should 
also be hidden from the sight of the 
birds. 

DREAM, a succession of ideas more 
or less vivid, often incoherent and 
wild, which arise in the mind during 
sleep. 

Dreams liave excited the attention of 
mankind in all ages ; and to the weak 
and superstitious, have been sometimes 
productive of very unpleasant conse- 
quences. It will be found, however, 
upon an accurate attention to the ope- 
rations of the human riiind, that dreams 
are the mere repetition of the ideas, or 
images which it has previously received, 
frequently distorted, it is true, but still 
the outlines or occasion of most dreams 
may be traced to the previous thoughts 
or actions, and chiefly to the thoughts 
and actions of the day preceding the 
night on which the dream occurs. Ex- 
ceptions will, doubtless, occasionally 
qffer : but the general result will be 
found, upon accurate experiment, to 
be correct. The absurdity, tlfierefore, 
of paying any attention to dreams ia 
evident. 

Dreams often arise from a disturbed 
state of the bodily or mental functions; 
hence the necessity of attending to the 
general health, and of keeping the 
mind quiet, in order to avoid trouble- 
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Aome dreams, iiiid disturbed repose. 
To this end nothing more contributes 
than light suppers, and a regular habit 
of going early to bed. 

DREDCjING, a term used to ex- 
press an important operation in the 
practice of the engineer, that of remo- 
ving mud and other deposited matters, 
from the bed of rivers, canals, harbours, 
and basins. 

The spoon dredging^boat is one of 
the chief apparatus for this work. But 
the most powerful of all, is that called 
the bucket dredging-machine. It was 
first worked by men ; then by horses ; 
but now it is generally worked by the 
power of steam. One of these machines 
in good order, witli a steam-engine of 
12 or 15 horse power, on a vessel of 100 
or 120 tons, with two or more receiving 
boats, in a situation sheltered from the 
swell of the sea, and in not more than 
two fathoms depth of water, will lift 
about forty t(»iis of stones, mud, or 
other matter per hour ! 

DRENCHES, or Drinks, are li- 
quid medicines given to horses and 
cattle. When it is necessary that any 
medicine should operate speedily, as in 
colic and gripes, a drench is the best 
form in which it can be given. Drenches 
are best given by means of a bullock’s 
horn, the large end cut in the form of 
a spout. In giving a drench the tongue 
is to be held down with the left hand, 
and, the head being moderately eleva- 
ted, it is to be poured down the throat ; 
the head is to be kept in this position 
till the drench is swallowed ; but if the 
animal happen to cough, wliile the 
drench is in his fiiroat, the head should 
be immediately held down. Cordial 
drenches may be given in ale, but on 
other occasions, water, or gruel, is the 
best vehicle. When the throat is in- 
damed and sore, it is not advisable to' 
give drenvhes. 

DRESS, the clothing of the body. 

Dress has in all ages, and amongst all 
civilizf>'d nations, attracted considerable 
attention, particularly among the fe- 
malcj,, blit that attention has been, too 
rojunionly, applied to the form and 
fjihion f'f clothing, rather than to its 
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convenience, or to its utility as a pre- 
server of health. Nor at the present 
time, with all our improvement in the 
arts, does our dress evince much of that 
wisdom, which the diffused information 
of the nineteenth century persuades us 
must be abroad. 

The first thing necessary in dress is, 
to take care tjiat it be suited to the 
climate, and the season of the year ; 
although different habits and customs 
will, no doubt, considerably influence 
the dress of different persons. The 
young and vigorous will require less 
clothing than the old and infirm. 

The dress should not oul}' be suited to 
the season of the year, but also to the ha- 
bits and mode of life. A person who is 
engaged in a sedentary employment, 
will always require more clothing than 
one who is actively engaged in manual, 
or other labour, requiring considerable 
muscular exertion. The changes of 
dress, however, ought, in every instance, 
to be made w'ith extreme caution : per- 
sons advancing in life cannot vary 
their dress in any way, with that case 
with which young people can. 

Dress is often injurious in conse- 
quence of its being made fashionable^ 
frequently compressing the intestines, 
and exposing the bosoms of fe^ti lies, 
by which means the foundation of many 
incurable diseases is continually laid, 
and which no after treatment can pos- 
sibly remove. At the present time, 
with an apparent freedom from com- 
pression, the ladies wear such improper 
stays, that the miracle would be, not 
th t they are complaining, but that 
they should be free from complaint; 
and in this respect, the gentlemen 
seem to have followed the ladies, in 
that unfortunate fashiop for tight 
lacing of their waists, which is an in- 
dication of any thing but common 
sense : surely, such disfortions of the 
male figure cannot long continue in 
fashion in this country ! 

Perhaps there is no part of the dress 
of either sex, in which sech impropri- 
ety and absurdity is displayed, as in 
that of the shoe and boot. Notwith- 
star^ding almost every person is com- 
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plaining of eomSf yet, one «von1d sup- 
pose, that the simple remedy of soft 
and easy shoes and boots^ had never 
been heard of. High heels for the 
ladies, have been for some time dis- 
carded: one should hardly have thought, 
that in the nineteenth century, tney 
would he transferred to the gentle- 
man’s boot ! No one needs to be told 
that it is impossible to walk either with 
ease or grace on high heels. 

All tight bandages on every part of 
tlie body, are highly improper ; whether 
at the neck, the wrist, the knees, or 
around the body. 

The best dress is, doubtless, that 
which keeps the body sufficiently warm 
to produce a sensation of comtort, and 
which at the same time, is perfectly 
c‘asy and clean. There can be no neces- 
sity for our describing each separate ar- 
ticle of dress ; but as a whole, the dress 
of the people called Quakers, has been 
recommended, as being easy, neat, 
clean, and often elegant, with little 
that is superfluous ; we do not, how- 
ever, perceive the necessity for either 
the ladies or gentlemen, to confine 
themselves to certain colours, or indeed 
to certain and uniform shapes of cloth- 
ing : front such prim precision, nature 
herself turns away ; and to a latitudi- 
narian ease in this respect, we certainly 
see no objection. 

Persons will, no doubt, in many in- 
stances, be governed as to the kind 
of clothing, by their sensations, the 
climate, the season of the year, the 
period of life, and also by their consti- 
tutions : it will be generally found, 
that strong and robust persons can en- 
dure many changes of temperature with- 
out any change in dress, with impunity, 
whilst the valetudinarian will be obliged 
to vaiy it most attentively, according to 
the fluctuation of the weather, or a 
change of climate, or of the season. 

Ill a word, every person, with the 
exercise of a little common sense, will 
soon discover the most agreeable mode 
of dress for his ease, comfort, and 
health, and if he can be also in the 
fashion at the same time, to this there 
arc no solid objections ; but further than 
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this, fashion in dress, either by ladies or 
gentlemen, ought not to be followed. 

We may, in concluding this article, 
just observe, that fashion has introdu- 
ced the wearing of a flannel waistcoat 
next the skin : and with valetudinarians 
the fashion is not a bad one ; but we 
very much doubt whether the indiscri- 
minate wearing of this article of cloth- 
ing should be recommended, especially 
to the young. If, indeed, delicate fe- 
males would adopt the practice of co- 
vering that part of their bosoms with 
flannel, which they now too commonly 
expose, we should applaud them. At 
any rate, if flannel waistcoats be worn, 
there is no necessity in every instance, 
and upon all occasions, that they should 
be next to the skin. 

Clothing is warm in proportion as 
the article of which it is composed is 
a bad conductor of heat : thus wool 
is warmer than cotton, cotton than 
linen, and linen than silk. Colour has 
also some influence on the warmth of 
dress. Black will be found the warm- 
est of colours, and white tlie coolest. 

DRILLING, a method of sowing 
grain in regular rows, by machines in- 
vented for the purpose. 

The drilling of grain is no new dis- 
covery : it has been practised from 
time iiiimemorial in the East Indies ; 
and has been long known in Spain. 
Its introduction into this country, is 
iustly attributed to the celebrated 
Tull. 

In the construction of all imple- 
ments for drilling, the greatest atten- 
tion should be paid have them as 
simple in their mechanism as possible, 
in order that they may be used by per- 
sons of very moderate capacities. Va- 
rious instruments of this kind are in 
use in different parts of the isla^ ; 
amongst which, those invented, or im- 
proved by Mr. Tull, Mr. Asfos, Dr. 
D4RWIN, Mr. Cook, Mr. Ducket, 
and Mr. Willard, have had Iheir ad- 
vocates. For sowing turnips, a useful 
instrument of this kind has been con- 
trived by Mr. Bailet, and another by 
the same gentleman, for sowing other 
kinds of grain, is said to have consider- 
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able merit. A recent invention of a 
driil’-barrow, peculiarly well calculated 
for small farms^ is very simple^ and 
may be used in two ways ; either a 
box or barrow is attached to the 
plough^ by which the seed is deposited 
Jn the furrow as the plough goes along^ 
and it is covered by the next furrow- 
slice 5 — or a boy, with a barrow, follows 
the plough, depositing the seed in the 
bottom of the furrow. The advantages 
of this machine are, that the seed being 
deposited at a proper and equal depth, 
takes fast and equal hold of the ground, 
nor is it affected by winter or spring 
frosts ; it takes firmer root ; the seed 
may be deposited in a windy day ; any 
weMs growing between the rows can be 
completely extirpated ; and there are 
no means by which clover can be sown 
with winter wheat in the spring, to 
greater advantage, as the intervals be- 
tween the drills can be hoed twice, and 
the clover-seed sown on a clean pulver- 
ized bed. 

With respect to the different kinds 
of corn which is best suited for the drill- 
husbandry, there is no question that 
leguminous crops, such as beans, pease, 
&c., are best calculated for it. Beans 
should be drilled not only on loamy 
soils, but even on strong and rich clays. 
Drilling for turnips is likewise greatly 
to be preferred. Potatoes, also, ought 
to be planted in rows by all fanners, 
whatever plan gardeners or cottagers 
may adopt. There ought to be a dis- 
tance of from 20 to 30 inches between 
each row. The drilling of carrots has 
not been fouq/d to answer in Suffolk, 
but has succeeded in Scotland. 

In regard to pease, when sown with a 
mixture of beans, drilling is to be pre- 
ferred to broadcast. The rows ought 
to be from 20 to 27 inches asunder, and 
the intervals repeatedly hand-hoed. As 
to tares, '(although generally sown broad- 
cast) when drilled they should be sown 
fifteen inches apart. 

With respect to drilling cuimiferous 
crops, that is, wheat, barley, rye, &c., 
a considerable difference of opinion 
prevails. But on a careful coiisidcra- 
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tion of the arguments which have been 
advanced, for and against the practice, 
we think that on the whole, the drilling 
of cuimiferous crops, where it is con- 
ducted with skill and attention, is a 
practice to be approved of. The great 
question at issue is, whether it be equal- 
ly applicable to rich, soft, and moist 
soils, as it is to those of a poorer, harder, 
and drier quality, where a power to 
work the soil, and to render it friable, 
is of peculiar importance. Additional 
experimer^ts are, however, necessary to 
decide this point. 

DRINK, the liquid which we take 
to quench thirst, and, of course, to sup- 
port the bodily functions. 

The fluid necessary to be taken for 
the preservation of good health, has 
been calculated at double the quantity 
of solid provisions which we daily con- 
sume. But this proportion is frequently 
exceeded, sometimes from the solicita- 
tions of nature, although more com- 
monly to gratify the cravings of a vi- 
tiatecl palate. In the summer season, 
as we all know, the body requires more 
liquid aliment than in the colder sea- 
sons of the 3 'ear: and for simply quench- 
ing of thirst, nothing equals pure wa- 
ter, care, however, being taken nut to 
drink it cold when the body is unduly 
heated. See the next article. 

Persons, whose appetite is not depraved 
by irregular living, may easily regulate 
the due proportion of their drink to that 
of dry aliment : for with them thirst 
will be the safest guide. But those in- 
dividuals who have unfortunately be- 
come the slaves of Bacchus, are gene- 
rally deprived of this beneficent instinct. 

If the moral sense he so far lost in 
the habitual votary of dissipation, that 
he is no longer deterred from the gross 
vice of intoxication, yet he ought to 
know that his bodily functions will 
sooner or later convince him of his error, 
and that he cannot live fast without at 
length suflering various lingering dis- 
eases, and distressing mental maladies, 
for which he will, it is to be feared, seek 
ill vain for a cure. 

Large potations of fermented liquors 
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are at no times advisable ; and least of 
all 80 to those whose exercise is not of 
the most active and laborious kind. 

DRINKING COLD water, or cold 
liquors of any kind in warm weather^ or 
when heated by exercise^ or otherwise^ 
may be productive of fatal effects ; to 
guard against which, avoid drinking 
while warm, or drink only a small quan- 
tity at once, and let it remain a short 
time in the mouth before swallowing it ^ 
or wash the hands and face, and rinse 
the mouth with cold water before drink- 
ing. If these precautions have been 
neglected, and the disorder incident 
to drinking cold water has been pro- 
duced, the first, and in most instances 
the only remedy to be administered, is 
sixty drops of liquid laudanum in spirit, 
or water, or warm drink of any kind. 
If this should fail of giving relief, the 
same quantity may be given twenty mi- 
nutes afterwards. 

When laudanum cannot be obtained, 
rum and water, or warm water should 
be given. 

Vomiting, or bleeding should not be 
had recourse to without consulting a 
physician. 

Half an ounce of camphor, dissolved 
in a gill of brandy, and given in three 
parts at intervals of three or four mi- 
nutes each, has been given with success 
by Dr. A. White, of New York, as a 
remedy for the alarming symptoms 
wliich sometimes occur in drinking cold 
water when in a slate of perspiration. 
Of this we can only say, that it is u very 
powerful medicine, and that nothing 
but the utmost extremity ought to in- 
duce us to have recourse to it. 

Dromedary. See Camel. 

Drone. See Bee. 

DROP, the name of a vague species 
of measure, so called because the liquid 
is dropped from the mouth of a bottle. 
The quantity of a drop should be one 
grain, sixty drops beiitg a fluidrachm. 
As, however, the quantity of a drop de- 
pends upon the consistence of the li- 
quid, and upon the size of the mouth of 
the bottle from which it is dropped, 
the T.ondon College of Physicians call 
the sixtieth' part of a fluidrachm a 
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MINIM ; ami glass tubes, graduated 
for the purpose of measuring minims, 
may now be purchased at the glass 
shops. See Apothecaries’ Weight. 
We frequently in our work use th^ 
old term drop ; when we do so, the 
reader will not forget that by it we 
mean one grain, or the sixtieth part of a 
fluidrachm. We advise, however, every 
family prescriber to procure a minim 
measure. 

DROPSY, a disease in which there 
is a collection of water in the cellular 
membrane, either over the whole body, 
or affecting only particular parts. It is 
generally accompanied with more or less 
swelling of the limbs, belly, face, &c. 
A dropsy of the chest is called Hydro- 
thorax ; of the whole body, Anasarca ; 
and of the belly. Ascites. They are all 
attended with considerable shortness of 
breath 3 and if water be in the abdomen, 
a sense of fluctuation can generally be 
felt 3 and are cnminoiily the consequence 
of some previous disorder, or irregula- 
rity. They are also children of the 
same family, debility. 

In these complaints the domestic pre- 
scribe!' will hardly venture to rely upon 
his own judgment, or on the directions 
which he can obtain from books : when 
therefore a patient is attacked with this 
disease, the safest course is to afiply, as 
soon as possible, U an experienced phy- 
sician, or other medical practitioner. 

In hydrothorax^ we have seen very 
good effects from elateriuiii and fox- 
glove, with large doses of opium given 
afterwards to allay the irritation which 
the elaterium produc^. 

And in a case of anasarca, very good 
effects were produced by the following 
singular, but very simple, remedy :oiie 
quart of boiling water was poured o') 
five ounces of bohea tea ; the whole of 
this strong tea was drank at intervals 
during one day 5 and all thtt leaves of 
the lea were eaten in the course of three 
days afterwards. The patient was a 
woman about forty years of age, with a 
child 3 months* old at the breast ; in less 
than a we«*k after the taking of this re- 
medy the swelling of her legs and feet 
subsided, the shortness of breath went 
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offs and the appetite became good ; in 
hhort, the woman was cured. We ought 
to observe, that this was a very recent 
complaint. 

The a is rarely » if ever> relieved 
without tapping, and as this is an ope- 
ration more immediately within the 
province of the surgeon, it is less neces- 
sary to enlarge upon it here : it often 
relieves the patient for a time ; is some- 
times fatal ; and occasionally, but rare- 
ly, effects a complete cure. 

As, however, dropsies are accompanied 
with various symptoms of debility, the 
food and drink which are taken demand 
particular attention ; and keeping the 
bowels regular by laxative pills will 
also be highly necessary. What is said 
under Aliment, Appetite, aud Dys- 
pepsia, should be carefully attended to. 

Muscular exercise, if it can be borne, 
and riding on horsc-back, with consi- 
derable motion of the body, may often 
prove advantageous; so also will re- 
peated frictions of the parts affected. 

For allaying the thirst attendant on 
this complaint, the juice of lemons and 
oranges, i>r water acidulated with any 
of the vegetable acids, will be found 
advantageous. To refuse patients in 
this disease the gratification of qucnch- 
:/ig their thirst by moderate portions of 
suitable liquid, is both cruel and im- 
proper. 

The tepid bath has sometimes pro- 
cured considerable relief ; diuretics are 
^Iso useful, and warm clothing ; flannel 
next the skin, is particularly desira- 
ble, to keep up and encourage the dis- 
ch' ( ge of moisture from the surface of 
th ' i>ody. 

DROPSY of the Brain, or Hydros 
cepha/uSf sometimes called also Hydro- 
cephalic apoplexy, consists of a collec- 
tion of water in the ventricles of the 
brain. This disease more Qoiiiinonly 
attacks dvldreu, yet it sometimes oc- 
curs in adults. 

Children who are seized with this dis- 
ciase, complain first of a pain in some 
Dart below the head ; most commonly 
a.)out the nape of the neck and shoul- 
ders ; often ill the legs ; and occasionally 
in the arms. The pain is not always 


acute, but frequently wanders from one 
place to another ; in a few days acute 
and deep-seated pains extend across the 
forehead from temple to temple, of 
which and a sicknesa they alternately 
complain ; dosing a little in the inter- 
vals ; the breathing is also very irregu- 
lar ; an obstinate costiveness is also pe- 
culiar to this complaint. As the disease 
advances the pulse becomes slow and 
irregular, till within a day or two of the 
fatal termination of the disorder, when 
it becomes exceeding quick ; the breath- 
ing, also, being at the same time deep» 
irregular, and laborious : at first the heat 
of the body is fur the most part tempe- 
rate, but it increases with the increasing 
quickness of the pulse. The head and 
the pnecurdia are always hot from the 
first attack. The sleeps are short and 
disturbed, interrupted with watchful- 
ness and startings. In the first stage of 
the disease the eyes cannot bear the 
light, but in the progress of it the pupil 
is remarkably dilated, and cannot be 
made to contract even by the strongest 
light. One or both hands are most 
commonly about the head ; the urine 
and stools come away insensibly ; the 
pulse increases in its trembling undula- 
tions beyond the possibility of counting, 
and convulsions often close the scene. 

Till of late years this disorder was 
reckoned totally incurable, and although 
some cases have occurred where the use 
of mercury has been successful, yet in 
others it has totally failed. Few parents 
or friends would choose to trust the ma- 
nagement of such a serious complaint 
to a domestic prescriber, and therefore 
in this disease the best advice we can 
give, is to consult an experienced phy- 
sician. 

It may be opportune here to observe, 
that whenever a child has a swelling of 
the beP.y, and costiveness, with more or 
less stupor, and protuberance of the 
ball of the eye, even although no other 
symptoms be present, it will be ex- 
tremely wise to evacuate the bowels, 
and to keep them soluble ; to regulate 
its diet, and to take every means by 
friction, exercise, clothing, tepid bath- 
ing, &c. to promote the general health. 
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We believe, if these indications were 
seaBooably attended to, that many un- 
pleasant diseases would be prevented, 
and often, most probably, in children, 
the dropsy of the brain* Young chil- 
dren if they are old enough to speak, 
do not frequently coraipiniu, even under 
much bodily inconvenience, and there- 
fore their ap|)earaiice and symptoms 
should be watched with more care. See 
Infancy. 

DROPSY in Horses is, as in the 
human subject, of difi'erent kinds. 

The best internal remedies in the 
dropsies of hocses are diuretics ; and 
the bowels should of course be kept re- 
gularly open. 

Colts are subject to h dangerous kind 
of dropsy, which begins at the sheath, 
and extends to the belly and chest. Oii 
the commencement of this disease, 
bleeding is generally proper, especially 
if the pulse be quick, and the mem- 
brane under the eye-lid unusually red. 
If a butfy coat appear on the blood, 
and the symptoms after bleeding do 
not abate, the bleeding should be re- 
peated. When the swellings become 
troublesome on account of tlicir weight, 
they should be scarified by the comiiioii 
horse lancet, which may be plunged to 
the dejith of nearly half an inch into 
several places, choosing the most de- 
pending parts. Mild diuretics should 
also be given now and then to keep up 
an increased discharge of urine. His 
drink should be oatmeal mixed with 
water ; and he may eat carrots, lucerne, 
vetches, or a small (|uantity of oats now 
and then. If he be weak, tonic medi- 
cines are proper. 

For Drops^y of the brain^ in horses, 
see Brain. 

Dropsy of the chesty in horses, is a con- 
se(|uei>ce of inflammation of the luii^s, 
and is generally an incurable disease. 
Diuretics, tonics, nourishing diet, and 
blistering the sides, promise the most 
service. A horse was once tnppe<l for 
this complaint, but lie soon after d'ed. 

Ill the dropsy of the belly of horses^ 
the external swellings may be sonnfied 
as mentioned above; but the more im- 
portant disease will lemain until proper 
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internal medicines are given. The fol- 
lowing, as a diuretic, will be of great 
service: lake of Castile soap two 
ounces ; dissolve it in a pint of good 
strong beer ; then add of powdered cas- 
carilla bark two drachms ; powdered 
ginger three drachms^ oil of juniper 
two drachms, or balsam of capiva one 
ounce : mix for one dose. Frequent 
and strong frictions of the skin, with 
warm clothing and exercise, should not 
be omitted. 

DROPWORT, or Spirasaf a genus 
of plants consisting of twenty two spe- 
cies, the greater number shrubby, the 
rest herbaceous ; chiefly natives of Eu- 
rope and North America ; three or four 
common to our own country ; the fol- 
lowing are cultivated : the salcifolia^ 
or willow-leaved spirma, of which not 
less than four varieties are found wild 
in our wet woods ; the iomentosa, or 
Scarlet spirsea ; the hypercifolia ; the 
argentea; the chamwdrifolia ; the ere- 
naia ; the triloba ; the opulifblia ; the 
aruitcus ; the Jilipenduiaf or common 
Dropwort, found wild in our pastures ; 
the ulmaria^ or Meadow-sweet, found 
wild also in our meadows ; and the 
tri/b/iata. 

All the shrubby sorts may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, suckw^rs, or layers; the 
herbaceous may be increased by seeds, 
or parting the roots : the double flow- 
ered can only be preserved by the last 
method. 

DROPWORT, the Water, or 
Oenanthe, a genus of plants containing 
eleven species, chiefly Cape plants ; a 
few indigenous to the south of Europe, 
and four natives of *the ditches and 
marshes of our own country. 

Of these last, the most remarkable 
is the Crocaia, or Hemlock Drop- 
wort, with a tuberous root, growing 
in ditches and other moist places ; it 
has pinnated leaves resembling tliose 
of celery or cheriil, and ribbed stalks. 
Its roots afford the easiest murk of dis- 
tinction, which aie white, thick, and 
short, and grow several together, form- 
ing a kind of bunch. Tlie whole «'f 
this plant is an active poison ; the stalk 
hds been eaten for wild celeiy, and 
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produceo death in a very short time. 
TVie root has been also eaten by mis* 
take for water parsnip, and with the 
same fatal consequences. The juice is, 
however, said to be an efficacious reme- 
dy when cautiously exhibited, for inve- 
terate scorbutic eruptions ; but we do 
not advise our readers to make any ex- 
periments with it, 

Ifanypartof this plant should be 
eaten by mistake, immediate bleeding 
and vomiting has been found the best 
remedy. 

Drowning, an immersion in 
water, by which life becomes apparently 
extinct. 

As many accidents of this kind oc- 
cur in consequence of bathing and 
swimming, before we treat of the reco- 
very of drowned persons, the following 
observations and precautions should be 
particularly attended to by every one ; 
and parents and heads of families can- 
not be too circumspect in impressing 
them upon the attention of all young 
persons whom they have under their 
care. 

In the first place, one of the best pre- 
ventives of drowning is the being able 
to swim ; at the same time this art 
should be learnt with extreme caution, 
and under the care and direction of 
those who can swim well ; it is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that deep 
water is necessary for learning to swim ; 
an adult five feet eight inches in height, 
cau learn to swim very well in water 
only four feet deep ; and boys, of 
course, in much shallower water. See 
Swimming. 

In all accidents in the water it should 
be constantly remembered, that the li- 
ving human body is generally lighter 
than even fresh water, and that a very 
moderate exertion will enable a person 
to keep his head above it ; this kind of 
exertion ia best learnt by noticing the 
motions of an expert swimmer, better 
than by any verbal directions. But 
these exertions should not be performed 
with hurry, since they are themselves 
fatiguing, and much more so if per- 
forme<] with impetuosity. The water of 
tbesea is much heavier than fresh water; 
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and it is no uncommon thing for expert 
swimmers to lie motionless on it, and 
even support considerable weights. Mr. 
Knight Spencer, of the Surrey In- 
stitution, was supported on the surface 
of the sea, at Brighton, without the 
least motion^ with a pair of heavy shoes 
weighing three pounds and a half, his 
own clothes five pounds, and stones in 
each band weighing six pounds two 
ounces, making together fourteen 
pounds ten ounces : he was so much at 
his ease as to converse with his friends 
on the beach. 

Be very careful where you bathe^ not- 
withstanding you swim ever so well, lest 
there should be weeds, or any thing 
else to entangle your feet. For the same 
reason, in plunging into the water, you 
should be careful that there are no hid- 
den stones or stakes, as striking against 
these may prove very injurious or even 
fatal. 

Do not expose yourself to danger in 
any way unnecessarily ; whether it be 
by walking on the sides of boats, plung- 
ing off heights into the water : playing 
on the banks of rivers or other deep 
waters, nor by sailing in a boat, except 
in the company of some experienced 
person, or unless you are well skilled in 
the management of your vessel ; nor 
should you venture on the ice until you 
are perfectly assured that it is suffici- 
ently strong to bear you. 

If, however, after all your care, you 
should fall into the water ^ or by any 
other means out of your depths and 
you cannot swim, impressed with the 
truth that you are lighter than water, 
avoid all violent action, and calmly and 
steadily strive to refrain from drawing 
in your breath whilst under the water ; 
and keep your head raised as much as 
you can, and gently and constantly 
move your hands and feet, in the water, 
and not out of it, in a proper direction, 
and there may be a great probability of 
your keeping afloat until some assist- 
ance arrives. Presence of mind is of 
the utmost consequence in such immi- 
nent danger, and although it is not easy 
to preserve it in such situations, yet the 
knowing that the possession of it will 
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the better enable you to overcome the 
accident, such a disposition in all extra- 
ordinary conjunctures, should be culti- 
vated and encouraged. In such acci- 
dents, too, the necessity of keeping your 
hands down in the water cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the mind. 

If you should be present when a per- 
son is in danger of drowning, and can 
make him hear you, take care to repeat 
, the injunction of keep your hands down 
in the water until assistance comes ; in 
the mean time be as active as possible 
in throwing towards him a rope, or a 
pole, or any thing which may help to 
bring him to the shore or other place of 
safety. If you can swim, you may 
sometimes be of still more service ; but 
such assistance is always hazardous; the 
best manner of laying hold of a person 
whom you wish to save from sinking, 
is firmly to grasp his arm, between the 
shoulder and the elbow ; this will pre< 
vent him from clasping you in his arms, 
by which he would force you under wa- 
ter, and perhaps cause you to sink with 
him. 

If it be in the winter, and a person 
has fallen through the ice, in this, as in 
the preceding case, a rope, or pole, will 
be of great service, if the person can 
support himself by hanging on the ice 
till aid is procured ; but better than all 
would be a ladder, which might be easily 
slid across the hole, and thus furnish 
the poor sufferer with the best of help. 
On the shores of waters much frequent- 
ed by skaters, it would be very useful 
to have a ladder or two kept in readiness 
at some near and convenient place. 
These ladders might be lighter and 
broader than common ladders. 

When, however, the body cannot he 
prevented from sinking, we must by no 
means despair : several methods and 
instruments have been contrived to 
search for and take it up. The 
most common instrument is the drag, 
like those which plasterers use for ma- 
king hair mortar. This, however, be- 
ing sharp at the points, is not so pro- 
per to raise those bodies which are naked 
us those which arc clothed, ns there is 
danjfer in the former case of tcarinir the 
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flesh. To remedy this, and increase, 
the chance of finding the body, Dr. 
Cogan invented two new drags, one of 
which is a simple drag with a long pole 
for SI handle, the other is what the Dr. 
calls a triangular drag, to be managed 
by a rope at the upper end. while a cord, 
with a piece of wood to float, is fasten- 
ed to the lower end for the purpose of 
setting the drag at liberty should it be- 
come entangled, or otherwise regula- 
ting its use. Each of these drags is so 
formed, that instead of having a sharp 
point at the end to pierce the body, it 
may either have a sort of knob or rising 
or a hooked point, so that it may be 
applied equally well either to a naked 
or to a clothed body. The triangular 
drag is made with a socket at the upper 
end, that a pole may be put in to work 
it by, instead of a rope, whenever it is 
thought preferable. A boat and two 
drags, either simple or triangular, or 
one of each, will be sufficient to bring 
up any body in ordinary rivers. 

Ill large and deep rivers, however, 
such as the Thames, it is often necessary 
to have recourse to other means of 
search. A drag-net has been contrived 
by Mr. Phelps, of Fulham; and an 
improved apparatus by Mr. Miller, of 
Bedford Square; both these inventions 
are very ingenious and useful. The 
drag-net is forty yards in length, and 
about fifteen in width ; the meshes are 
about seven inches from angle to angle. 
Pieces of lead are affixed to the bottom 
at equal distances ; and the top part is 
kept floating by pieces of cork. The 
proportion between this lead and the 
cork is so well adjusted, that it sweeps 
the bottom most closely, preserves, at 
the same time, its perpendicular direc- 
tion, and thus infallibly brings up any 
body, whether floating in, or lying at 
the bottom of the river within the space 
over which it passes. 

We have not room to describe Mr. 
Miller’s apparatus; but those who are 
desirous of understuiiding it, will find 
it described, with a plate, in an excellent 
little work by Mr. Bosworth, entitled, 
“ Accidents of Human Z.i/^7.” 

Having made these preliminary and 
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mential observations, we now proceed 
to state the most approved means of 
treating' those persons who are apparent- 
ly dead from drowning; and with 
which means it is the duty of every 
person to make himself acquainted, as 
accidents may occur where proper ad- 
vice may be of the utmost importance, 
and where the life of a fellow creature 
often depends upon its being promptly 
and judiciously given. 

The cause of the extinction of life, 
by drowning, has been satisfactorily de« 
monstrated to arise, not from the en- 
trance of water into the lungs ; a very 
small quantity only of that fluid enter- 
ing them, during the eflbrts to inspire, 
in the act of drowning, but by the ex- 
clusion of the atmospheric air, and af- 
terwards, as a secondary effect, by the 
abstraction of the natural warmth of 
the body. Hence, in order to restore 
the suspended animation of a person 
who has been drowned, an exposure to 
atmospheric air is essentially necessary, 
then a restoration of the process of 
breathing, and, as soon as possible, too, 
the natural warmth. 

As it is incontestably proved, that a 
person may remain a long time in the 
water without life becoming absolutely 
extinct, it is necessary to administer the 
succours which we are about to pre- 
scribe, however hopeless the case may 
appear : for it is a vulgar and danger- 
ous error, to suppose that persons are 
irrecoverable, because they might have 
been some time in the water, or because 
life does not soon make its appearance 
after their remotal from it. This opi- 
nion has consigned to the grave an im- 
mense number of the seemingly dead, 
who might have been restored to life 
by resolution and perseverance. 

It being dangerous to lose a moment 
in this accident, the treatment should 
be begun the instant the body is taken 
out of the water, when the wet clothes, 
if the person be not previo.isly naked, 
must be taken off with all possible ex- 
pedition on the spot, the bociy wiped 
dry,— (unless some convenient house is 
very near), and a great coat or two, or 
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some blankets, should be wrapped 
round it. 

The patient is to be thus carefully 
conveyed, in any vehicle which can be 
procured, lying upon straw, or on a 
mattress, in us natural and easy a posi- 
tion as possible, to the nearest public or 
other house, where a good fire, if iu llie 
winter Reason, and a warm bed can be 
made ready for its reception. As the 
body is conveying to this place, the 
head should be uncovered, and a little 
raised, and the body be rather inclined 
to tlie side. When no other vehicle cun 
be obtained, the body must be curried 
in the arms of three or more persons. 

In removing the body to a con\enient 
place, great care must be taken that it 
be not bruised, nor shaken violently, 
nor roughly handled, nor curried over 
the shoulders with the head hanging 
downwards, nor rolled on the ground. 
See, These method^, formerly resorted 
to, with the view of causing the water 
to flow out of the stomach, are not only 
useless, but injurious, and often destroy 
the small remains of life. 

Ill cold, or moist weather, the patient 
is to be laid on a mattress, or bed, be- 
fore the fire, but not too near ; or in a 
moderately heated room ; in warm and 
sultry weather, on a bed only. The 
body is then to be wrapped, :is expedi- 
tiously as possible, in a blanket, and 
thoroughly dried with warm coarse 
cloths, or flannels. It sliuiild be laid 
on the right side, with the head and 
shoulders raised in a small degree ; the 
mouth may be opened to allow the dis- 
charge of any fluid which may be left 
therein. 

In summer, or sultry weather, too 
much air cannot be admitted. '^Mie 
windows or doors of th*; room slioolil 
be left open, and no more persons ad- 
mitted into it than wliat aie absolutely 
iiecess.. / ; more than six will be an 
incumbrance, and contribute to vitiate 
the air, upon the purity and inhalation 
of which ie.;*jsrcitalioij principally de- 
pends. 

Great care must also be taken that 
the body be not heated too suddenly. 
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The warmth promising most success, is 
that of a bed or blanket, properly warm- 
ed. Bladders, or bottles of warm wa- 
ter, should be laid upon the stomach, 
at the bottom of the feet, in the joints 
of the knee, and under the armpits ; 
and a warming-pan moderalelj^ heated, 
hot bricks wrapped in cloths, or bags 
of hot ashes, or sand, should be rubbed 
orcr the body, particularly in the di- 
rection of the spine. 

The natural and kindly warmth of 
a healthy person, lying by the side of 
the body, has been, in some cases, par- 
ticularly of children, very efficacious. 
The shirt or clothes of an attendant, or 
the skin of a sheep fresh killed, may be 
also used with advantage. 

Should the accident happen in the 
neighbourhood of a warm-bath, brew- 
house, bake-house, glass-house, salters, 
soap-boilers, or any place where warm 
lees, ashes, grains, sand, water, &c. can 
be easily procured, it would be of the 
utmost service to place the body in any 
of these, moderated to a degree of heat 
very little exceeding that of a healthy 
person. 

Various stimulating methods should 
be also employed. Volatile salts, spi- 
rits of hartshorn, the fumes of burning 
sulphur, or other stimulating substan- 
ces, should be applied to the nostrils ; 
or they may be irritated with a feather, 
or other light body. 

It will be proper, with a pair of bel- 
lows of the common size, by applying 
the pipe a little way up one nostril, to 
blow with some force, in order to intro- 
duce air into the lungs ; at the same 
time, the other nostril and mouth are 
to be closed by one of the assistants, 
whilst another gently presses the chest 
with his hands, after the lungs are ob- 
served to be inflated. By pursuing 
tins process, the noxious and stagnant 
vapours will be expelled, and the natu- 
ral breathing imitated. If the pipe of 
the bellows be too large, the air may be 
blown in at the mouth, the nostrils at 
the same time being closed, so that it 
may not escape that wa3^ But the 
lungs are more easily filled, and the 
natural breathing better imitated bv 
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blowing up the nostril. Or the method 
for introducing air into the lungs may 
be adopted, as mentioned under the ar- 
ticle Cbarcoal. 

General frictions should be employed 
with warm flannels, a dry brush, or the 
hand, in order to increase the warmth 
of the body, and subsequently, when 
the lungs have been successfully infla- 
ted for some time, as a means of assist- 
ing the circulation of the blood ; after 
employing these frictions, we may steep 
a flannel in camphorated spirits, vine- 
gar, &c. 

When neither bellows nor other ap- 
paratus can be had, it will be highly 
proper to endeavour to excite the natu- 
ral breathing by pressure on the breast, 
ribs, and lower part of the bell}*, r^virely 
by the hands, so as to press out as 
large a portion of the internal air as 
possible ; and then removing and apply • 
ing the pressure alternately, in order to 
imitate the natural breathing and pro- 
mote the introduction of atmospheric 
air. This method of exciting the lungs 
to action, has in many cases of drown- 
ing been attended with success. 

In some instances, agitation of the 
body, particularly of children, during 
the other resuscitative processes, has 
been of advantage ; in those, frequent 
and long-continued agitation of their 
legs and arms, has been more immedi- 
ately beneficial. 

A clyster, prepared with four ounces 
of common salt, and a pint of warm 
water, or three parts of water and one 
of vinegar, may be administered. Or 
a pint or more of waters with the addi- 
tion of one or two spoonfuls of spirit 
of hartshorn, a heaped spoonful of mus- 
tard, a table-spoonful of essence of 
peppermint, or two ounces of either 
ruin, brandy, or gin, may be added, or 
the warm water may be giv^n alone 
as a clyster. This step, however, need 
not be taken until artificial respiration 
has begun. 

Neither injection of the smoke of 
tobacco, nor clysters of that plant, al- 
though recommended by some persons, 
are of any use, but may prove dele- 
tenouB. 
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If the patient remain aenseiesB, his 
face red, livid, or black, and his limbs 
warm and flexible, he ought to be bled 
in the foot, or, which is better, in the 
jugular vein ; but if the body be cold, 
and the limbs stiff, this remedy must by 
no means be had recourse to. 

If there be signs of returning life, 
such as sighing, gasping, twitching, con- 
vulsive motions, &c., little lighted pie- 
ces of cork, linen, or paper, should be 
placed upon the pit of the stomach, 
the arms and thighs ; a spoonful of any 
warm liquid may also be given ; and if 
the act of swallowing can be performed, 
a cordial of brandy or wine may be 
given in small quantities, and frequently 
repeated. Before the act of swallowing 
is restored, warm negus, or water with 
the addition of a little spirit of harts- 
horn, may be introduceo into the sto- 
mach by means of a syringe and the 
flexible tube, mentioned under the arti- 
cle CHARCOAL, for inflating the lungs. 

When the patient is so far recovered 
as to be able to swallow freely, he should 
be put into a warm bed, with his head 
and shouldeis somewhat raised by 
means of pillows. Warm wine, whey, 
ale posset, or other light and moderately 
nourishing food, should now be given ; 
and gentle perspirations promoted by 
wrapping the feet and legs in flannels 
well wrun^ out of warm water. 

Electricity may be tried by the judi- 
cious and skilful, as its application nei- 
ther prevents nor retards the various 
modes of recovery already mentioned ; 
indeed, in the bands of the faculty, 
this, as well as Galvanism, promises new 
powers for the restoration of persons 
whose animation has been suspended, 
not only by drowning, but by various 
other means. See Galvanism, and 
Suspension by the cord. 

To conclude this important subject, 
tlie unfortunate object of our care 
ought not to be abandoned until there 
remains no doubt whatever, that life is 
quite extinct. The methods which have 
been described are to be employed with 
vigour for •nuiiiy hours, although no 
favourable symptoms should appear. 
And let this conviction remain firmly 
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on tlie mind, that after the lapse of 
eight or ten hours, from the period of 
the accident, anitnaiion has been, and 
may, possibly, be restored. 

DRUG, an ingredient used in phy- 
sic. We have, throughout ihe pres^ent . 
work, described a variety of drugs of 
greater or less moment in the art of 
hciiiing. We must not forget, however, 
that specifics in the cure of disetises are 
rarely to be found : indeed, except 
sulphur for the cure of the itch, we 
scaicely kii*'W one ; and tiiat as the 
knowledge of the healing art advances, 
and is diffused, the aiticles in our ma- 
teria medica will become, most proba- 
bly, considerably circumscribed. Even 
at the present time, the most energetic 
and able practitioners, use comparative- 
ly few drugs; and if neither interest nor 
fashion interfered in their administra- 
tion, there can scarcely be a doubt, but 
that the number would be still further 
reduced. 

DRUNKENNESS, a well-known 
affection of the brain, occasioned by 
drinking too freely of intoxicating li- 
quors. Drunkenne-s appears in differ- 
ent shapes in different individuals ; 
some it makes gay, some sullen, and 
some furious. 

Drunkenness betrays men into ex- 
travagancies of anger, or sins of lewd- 
ness ; it disqualifies them for the duties 
of their station, both by the temporary 
derangement of their faculties, and at 
length, by a constant incapacity and 
stupefaction ; it is attended with ex- 
panses, which can often ill be spared ; 
besides the remorse which almost uni- 
formly attends the mind of the drunk- 
ard in his cool moments, it occasions 
uneasiness and pain to his family ; it 
generally shortens life. To these con- 
sequences may be added, the peculiar 
danger and mischief of the example. 

Occasional exemptions from some of 
these mi I'^hiefs are found ; but ao ex- 
einptir3;i !rotn some kind of mischief 
occasioticd by drunkenness, we know 
not one ; and, therefore, should any 
person, addicted to this disgusting vice, 
think himself secure from its more 
usual concomitants, we would address 
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him thus : although the waste of time 
or money, may be of amali importance 
to you, it may be of the utmost to 
some one or other whom your society 
or example corrupts ; repeated or long- 
continued excesses which hurt not your 
health, may be fatal to your compa- 
nion ; although you have neither wife, 
nor child, nor parent, to lament your 
absence from home, or expect your re- 
turn to it with terror, other families, 
whose husbands, and fathers, have been 
tempted to share in your ebriety, or en- 
couraged to imitate it, may justly lay 
their misery or ruin at your door, and 
this will be equally true, whether the 
person seduced, be seduced immediately 
by you, or whether the vice be propa- 
gated from you to him, through several 
intermediate examples. 

Drunkenness, by our laws, is an ag- 
gravation rather than an excuse for any 
crime. For the offence of drunkenness, 
a person may be punished in the ecclesi- 
astical court, as well as by statute ; and 
he who is guilty of any crime through 
his own voluntary drunkenness, is lia- 
ble to be punished for it, as if he had 
been sober. A person convicted of 
drunkenness, incurs a penalty of five 
shillings, or in case of non-payment, to 
be set in the stocks ; and those guilty 
of it a second time, may be bound in a 
certain sum for their good behaviour. 

DRY-ROT, a disease incident to 
timber, in which it loses its natural qua- 
lities, becomes of a colour more or less 
dark, and is literally rotten. 

The cause of the dry-rot has been 
generally attributed to those fungous 
plants called boletus lachrymans^ which 
it is said will only grow in a close con- 
fined atmosphere, without any access of 
light ; the oxygeu of the common air, 
and especially when extricated by the 
contact of light, destroying them by its 
stimulus. Such are constantly found 
in dark cellars, and damp rooms long 
shut up, and excluded from light and 
air. AVe suspect, however, that the 
eflwt is mistaken for the cause. Seclu- 
sion from light and air, the presence of 
moisture, and a certain degree of tempe- 
rature, usually, we believe, from forty to 
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fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, are the fruitful parents of this dis- 
ease ; excessive heat, and excessive cold, 
are both preventives of the dry-rot 5 at 
least, it does not often take place m 
either of these temperatures. It ap- 
pears that cellars 111 houses, and tlie 
holds of ships, are most liable to it. 

A variety of exyiedieiiis have been 
recommended for the prevention of this 
rotting disposition of wood. The beat 
is, no doubt, that which impregiiutcs 
the wood with matter, which is in its 
own nature indestruciible, and which 
will impart its qualities to the wood it- 
self. Dr. Darwin advises the soaking 
of timber in lime-water, till it has ab- 
sorbed as much as possible, and after 
it has become dry, to immerse it in a 
weak solution of vitriolic acid in water. 
A solution of green copperas in water 
has also been recommended, and is, per- 
haps, the best wliicb can be used. 

A bed of anchor-smiths* ashes, has 
been found an excellent preservative of 
ground-floors from the dry-rot. 

Chariing of the outside of joists 
and other timber, is also of great utili- 
ty. But whenever the dry-rot has 
taken place, nothing short of the re- 
moval of the rotten part promises to 
be effectual. 

In cellars, it is said that the dry-rot 
may be prevented, or its progress stop- 
ped, by white-washing the walls, mix- 
ing with the wash at the same time, as 
much green coppeius as will give it a 
clear yellow hue : the washing should 
be repeated every year. 

In order to prevent more effectually 
this disease, it has been* recommended, 
not to fell any timber till after tlie fall 
of the leaf. This, however, we must 
confess is a doubtful remedy. 

The following has been strongly 
recommended : Make a strong solution 
of barilla, kelp, or potash ; when boil- 
ing-hot, w'ash the part of the wood af- 
fected with the rot ; then dissolve o.xide 
of lead, or iron, in pyroligncoiis acid, and 
twelve hours after the application of 
the leys, soak the wood well with this 
solution ; lastly, wash the wood with 
the pyroligneous solution of leail^ and 
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ten or twelve hours after wash it with a 
strong solution of alum, in the propor- 
tion of three ounces of alum to a pint 
of water 

Sinking a ship infested with the dry- 
rot, in sea-water, and letting her remain 
there for five or six months, is said to be 
a cheap, easy, and effectual remedy for 
it. See Transactions of the Societt 
of Arts, Vol. XXXVI. 

Mr. M* Willi AM has lately pub- 
lished an elaborate treatise on the dry- 
rot, which those deeply interested in 
its prevention or cure should peruse. 

DRYING-OIL, is usually made 
by boiling linseed-oil with a small por- 
tion of litharge ; four ounces to a gal- 
lon of the oil will generally be found 
sufficient. In boiling these together, 
care must be taken not to make the 
oil too hot, for, by such means, it may 
take fire, and much mischief may be 
the consequence. 

DUCK, or Anas, a genus of birds, 
consisting of one hundred and eighteen 
species ; of these some have gibbous- 
bills, and others are equal at the base. 
This genus contains not only the ducks 
so called, but swans, geese, teal, &c. .The 
following are some of the chief species. 

The Cygnus, or Wild Swan, with a 
black bill and white body, inhabiting 
Europe, Asia, and America. The 
Olor, or Tame Swan. See Swan. The 
JS'igricoIis, or Black-necked Swan, of 
the Falkland islands. The Atrata, or 
Black Swan of Botany Bay. The 
Hybrida, or Hybrid Swan of Chill, 
size of a goose. 

The Cygnqides, or Chinese Goose, 
inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
above three feet long : three varieties. 
The (rambensis, or Sparwinged Goose, 
inhabits Africa; size of a common 
Goose. Thejndica, or Barrel-headed 
goose, a native of India ; flesh good. 
I'he Coscorata, or Chili Goose, The 
Melanotos, or Black- headed Goose, a 
native of Coromandel; two feet nine 
inches long. The Grandis, or Great 
Goose of Siberia, the size of the Cyg- 
nus. The Hyperborea, or Snow Goose 
of Eurcipe and North America ; thir- 
ty -two inches long ; flies in vast flocks ; 
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a stupid bird. The Picta, or Painted 
G(»<)se, a native of Statenland. The 
Magellanica, or Magellan Goose, of 
the Straits of Magellan. The Antarc^ 
tica, or Antarctic Goose ; two varieties. 
The Variegate, or Variegated Goose of 
New Zealand. The Leucoptera, or Bus- 
tard-goose, of the Falkland islands ; fiesli 
good ; from thirty-two to forty inches 
long. The Cinerea,or Loggerhead Goose 
of the same island ; flesh rancid. The 
Tudonta, Sheldrake, orBurrough Duck, 
with a body variegated with white 
and black ; inhabits Europe and Asia ; 
flesh rancid ; egg^ good. The Specie- 
bills, or Grey-headed Duck ; the Pusca, 
or Velvet duck ; the Nigra, or Black 
Diver, all found in Europe and Ameri- 
ca. The Regia, or Royal Duck of 
Chili. The Nihtica, or Nile Duck. 
The Bcringii, or Bering’s Island Duck, 
size of a goose. The Albifrons, or 
White-fronted Goose. The above are 
all which are known to have the bill 
gibbous at the base. 

Those whose bills are equal at the 
base, are too numerous lobe individu- 
ally recapitulated ; the following are 
the chief. 

The Marila, or Scaup Duck; black; 
belly, and spots on the wings, white : 
found in Europe, North America, and 
Asia. The Segetum, or Bean Goose, 
of an ash-colour ; a native of Hudson’s 
bay and the Hebrides ; in Autumn 
comes to England in flocks, and is de- 
structive to corn ; from two and a half 
to three feet long. The Erytropterus, 
or Berriacle, found in Europe, and 
sometimes in America; found on the 
sea coasts of England in the winter. 
The Bernida, or Brent Goose ; brown, 
the head, neck, and breast black ; col- 
lar white ; a native of North America, 
Asia, and Europe ; migrates southerly 
in Autumn : flies in wedge-shape 
flocks, with perpetual cackling ; flesh, 
when tamed, good. 

The Mollissima, or Eider Duck, 
found in the Northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America ; length twenty-two 
inches : lays five greenish eggs, in a 
nest strewed with its own down : flesh 
and eggs good. The plumage contfi- 
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tutes the miicli valued luxury called 
JiUder down. 

The VJiipcaUi^ or Shoveler, of which 
there are many varieties in Kurope^ 
Asia, and America. The Formosa^ or 
Baikal Teal, found on the Lake Baik- 
al. The Clanguluf or Golden-eye, va- 
ried with black and white, head tumid, 
violet; inhabits Europe, Asia, and 
North America. The Ferina, Po- 
chard, or Ked-headed widgeon ; two 
varieties ; flesh good ; found in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America. The Creca, 
or Common teal : three varieties ; four- 
teen inches long ; inhabits Europe and 
Asia. 

The Anser^ or Goose. See Goose. 

The Boschas, or Couimon Wild 
T)nck, is found in the lakes of diflerent 
countries, and in Lincolnshire, where 
great numbers are taken in traps called 
IJe roYs. The tame duck is the same, 
domesticated ; several varieties ; it is 
generally of an ash-colour. The middle 
tail feathers of the male, recurvate. 
The biU straight, the collar white. V^i- 
ries its colours by domestication. Feeds 
on a great variety of different food ; 
worms, snails, &c. The duck will 
cover from eleven to fifteen eggs ; her 
time of sitting, thirty days. One drake 
will be sufficient for five ducks. They 
begin to lay in the month of February, 
and, unless watched, will lay abroad : 
on leaving the nest, they cover the 
eggs with leaves, or any thing within 
their reach. 

It is advisable to let all the eggs on 
which a duck sits, be of one colour. 
During her sitting she requires a secret 
and safe place, but no attention what- 
ever. On hatching, none of the ducks 
need be taken from her ; and she may 
be permitted to retain them in the nest 
her own time. On her moving with 
her brood she may be cooped, if the 
weather be fine, upon the sliort grass ; 
or under shelter, if otherwise ; a wide 
flat dish of water, often renewed, 
should be placed near her ; barley, or 
any meal, should be given as first food. 
The duck should be cooped at a dis- 
tance from any others : a fortnight is, 
in general, quite long enough to con- 
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fine her ; and they may be sometimes 
permitted to enjoy the pond at the end 
of a week, but for a short time only, 
and least of all in cold weather. In 
rainy weather, it is useful to clip the 
tails of tlu‘ ducklings, and the sur- 
rounding down beneath, to prevent 
their draggling. The straw beneath fhe 
duck should be often renewed, that the 
brood may have a dry and comfoi table 
bed ; and the duck herself he fed with 
solid corn, without an utnpU^ allowance 
of which, ducks are not to he reared, or 
kept ill perfection : but in the place of 
corn, boiled potatoes will aiibwer [iretty 
well. 

Duck-eggs are often hatched by 
hens, and where the situation is confi- 
ned, and the young ducks have no ac- 
cess to a pond, it answers tolerably 
well. We do not think, Iiowcvcr, that 
hatching ducks under tlie hen answers 
so well as for Pintados, or Guinea-hens. 
See Guinea-hen. 

Ducks may be fattened eillier in 
confinement, with plenty of food and 
water, or restricted to a pond with ac- 
cess to as much solid food as they will 
eat : tho last is the preferable method. 
A dish of mixed food, if preferred to 
whole corn, may remain on the bank, 
or rather in a shed for them. Oats are 
the best food for fattening them ; bar- 
ley by no means so good. Acorns, in 
season, will make them exceedingly fat, 
hut the flesh not so delicate. They may 
be also fattened on butchers* oflal. 

DUCK’S-MEAT, Duck-weed, or 
Lnnma, a genus of aquatic plants, con- 
sisting of six species, fi^ur of which arc 
coiiiiiion to the ponds of our ow n coun- 
try; one to the south of Europe, and 
one to India. They are in flow'er from 
June to September, and afford a grate- 
ful food to ducks, whence this vegeta- 
ble has received its name. • 

DUEL, a premeditated combat be- 
tween two persons, and, such is the 
force of fashion, they are usually at- 
tended by two other persons, called 
seconds. 

Deliberate duelling is, by the law 
of England, a species of murder, 
and, acconlingly, it ciiarges both the 
‘2 F 2 
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crime and punislimeiit of murder on 
the principals, and some say on the ac- 
cessaries. It is to be lamented, how- 
ever, that no positive laws have been 
able to prevent the irrational and dis- 
graceful practice of duelling ; apparent- 
ly the otispriiig of that improper mode 
of education, which is yet by far too 
prevalent in Europe, and which incul- 
cates the notion, that brute force is ca- 
pable of overthrowing the decisions of 
the understanding, and of compelling, 
as it sometimes does, apparently, as- 
sent to absurdities and falsehoods. The 
duels of individuals are similar to the 
wars of nations : in both cases, the 
parties are often destroyed, or physical- 
ly disabled ; but the reasoning faculties 
of the living, revolt at the barbarous 
brutality, and humanity drops a tear 
over the weakness and folly of man. 

For that for which their is no reason 
whatever, there can be no excuse. Duel- 
ists may plead their wounded and 
the phantom honour^ but reason cannot 
listen to such harangues ; justice can- 
not argue with sophistication and blood. 

DUMBNESS, a privation, or want 
of the faculty of speech. 

This unfortunate defect proceeds 
generally from total and native deaf- 
ness ; if it arise from the deficiency in 
the organs necessary for uttering sounds, 
it is always incurable. Several instances, 
however, have occurred of persons born 
dumb, who have been taught to speak 
distinctly ; to read, write, understand 
arithmetic, &c. 

Many philoi^phers, and other bene- 
volent persons, have directed their at- 
tention to the erl 11 cation of the deaf and 
dumb: amongst whom Dr. W4llis, 
by his papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, ajtid in his Grammatica 
liut^ttce Anpflicana^ above a century 
ago, and the late Mr. Braidwood of 
Edinburgh, in teaching the dumb to 
speak, deserve especial mention. In 
France, tlie Abbe TEpee, excited con- 
siderable attention, by his success in 
the education of the deaf and dumb, 
and al»#o by his work on the subject, 
first iMiblished in 177 ^', and afterwards 
mucli altered and iiiiLiroved, and repub- 
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lished in 1784, under tlie title of La 
veritable maniere d'instruire les sourds 
et muets, confirmee par une long expe^^ 
ritnee*'* The Abbe Sicard, who was 
for some time the assistant, and is now 
the successor of the Abb^ I'Epee in the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Paris, has also published bis method of 
instructing these unfortunates ; and it 
appears tliat it is greatly to be preferred 
to that of the Abbe I'Epee, his prede- 
cessor. 

The object of SicARo's first lessons 
is to teach his pupil the relation between 
the names of objects, and the objects 
themselves ; the analysis of words into 
the letters of the alphabet ^ and the 
particular gesture which he is to attach 
to each word. He then explains the 
meaning of collective words, as distin- 
guished from those denoting individual 
objects, or parts of objects. Thence he 
proceeds to general terms, and to gene- 
ric names. And, lastly, ascends to the 
most general and abstract words, such 
as beings things object, 

Buty perhaps, the most important 
work upon this interesting subject, is 
that intituled Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb 9 published in 2 vols. 8vo. in 
1809, by Joseph Watson, LL. D. 
The Asylum for the De^f and Dumb, 
established in the immediate vicinity of 
London, by private subscription in tiie 
year 1792, is now under the very able 
superin tendance of this gentleman. No 
child is admitted on this charitable 
foundation, under the age of nine years: 
this age was not fixed upon from any 
idea that it was the earliest at which 
regular education could be advantage- 
ously begun I but five years being 
deemed, generally speaking, sufficient 
to accomplish that course of instruction 
thought most essential to such children 
who are destined to earn their living by 
labour, and fourteen being the earliest 
age at which they could be ufiprenticed, 
the economical purposes of the institu- 
tion are consulted in this arrangement. 

It is obvious, however, that the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb cannot 
commence too early. Dr. Watson 
recoin mends, that he who undertakes 
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the arduous task of teaching the deaf 
and dumby should sedulously turn his 
attention to the study of that language 
termed natural^ which consists of ges- 
ture and feature^ in order to enable 
him to comprehendy as far as possible, 
the signs of his scholars, which at firsty 
more or less, differ from one another, 
as they more or less resemble those 
signs universally intelligible. The im- 
portance of these signs will be readily ap- 
prehended, if any one will attempt either 
to teach or to learn a language without 
having another, common to both mas- 
ter and scholar. But never let any 
thing so chimerical be thought of, as 
an attempt to turn master to the deaf 
and dumb, in the art of forming signs. 

We cannot pursue these ohservations 
further. Those who are more imme- 
diately interested in this subject, will 
consult the works to ivhich we have re- 
ferred, and more especially Dr. Wat- 
son’s. It should not, however, be for- 
gotten, in educating the deaf and 
dumb, that our aim is not so much to 
make them acute grammarians, or sub- 
tle metaphysicians, as to render them 
useful members of society ; and experi- 
ence shows, that the mote simple and 
ordinary modes of instruction, will ef- 
fectuate this ill less time, and with more 
success, than any complex and elaborate 
system. 

DUNG, the excrement of various 
animals , it sometimes also implies, not 
only the dung itself, but a mixture of 
it with straw or other litter. 

For the management and uses of 
dung ill agriculture, see IIusbandky, 
and Manukk. 

DURA MATER, a thick mem- 
brane, formed of two layers, which sur- 
rounds and defends the biain, and ad- 
heres strongly to the internal surface of 
the cranium. See Pi A Mateir. 

. Dutch^pink, See Colour-making. 

DUTY, in morals, that which a 
person ought to do. Moral duties in- 
clude almost all human actions. The 
duties which the laws of society en- 
join, are few compared with those 
which originate in, or are prompted 
by, the dictates of the understanding. 
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If those duties only were performed 
which are enjoined by positive laws, a 
person might perform them, and yet 
be, when compared with some of the 
exalted characters of our species, very 
little above the brute. It is a mistake, 
to suppose that many of our actions 
may be omitted or performed according 
to our inclinations : for a perfectly in- 
different action, as toits moral tendency, 
can scarcely, perhaps, be found. That 
action which It is right to do, it is our 
duty to do, and the omission to do it is 
wrong. Our duties must be determi- 
ned by our capacity, our knowledge, 
and our means, whether physical, men- 
tal, or pecuniary ; and sometimes our 
duties may be determined by the judg- 
ment of others. It is a part of our du- 
ty, however, to endeavour to improve 
our own judgment, by studying inti- 
mately the ejects of moral actions ; and 
the more we become acquainted with 
the tendency and effect of these, the 
better shall we be enabled to understand 
our own duties, and to give advice re- 
lative to those of others. 

DWARF-TREES, a kind of dimi- 
nutive fruit-trees, frequently planted in 
the borders of gardens, and so denomi- 
nated from their low stature. 

DYEING, the art of fixing with uni- 
formity and permanency, certain colour- 
ing materials upon, or into the fibres of 
wool, linen, cotton, silk, felt, ivory, or 
other fibrous or filamentous substances. 

The art of dyeing is of two distinct 
kinds, one consisting of plain dyeing, 
in which one uniform colour is diffused 
over the substance to, be dyed : and 
the other in fixing a variety of coloured 
patterns on a uniform ground ; this last 
is termed calico-dyeing, because calico, 
or cotton, is the material usually em- 
ployed for the purpose. But we cannot 
enlarge ou this last. 

In domestic dyeing, few uftnsils are 
necessary, and those can, in general, 
be supplied from every kitchen or 
wasih-house. In dyeing, every article 
destined to receive any colour, should 
he previously made clean, and perfect- 
ly free from grease, or oleous matter. 
Wool, which is iiatuially of a greasy 
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nature, requires to he scoured before 
it is dyed. Silk should be washed with 
soap and warm water : and cotton and 
linen require bleaching, and scouring 
in an alkaline ley. 

The substances commonly dyed are 
animal, consisting of wool, silk, hair, 
leather, and skins of all kinds, or vege- 
table, such as cotton, flax, and hemp. 
A most important and essential difler- 
eiice exists between the aflinity for co- 
louring matter, possessed by these sub- 
stances, so that a process which per- 
fectly succeeds in dyeing wool (for ex- 
ample) may have no effect upon cotton; 
lu ither is there any agreement in quan- 
tity of colouring ingredient, necessary 
to dye eacli stuff. Generally speaking, 
however, wool has the strongest aflini- 
ty for colour, taking it most easily, 
and retaining it most firmly ; silk and 
other animal matters come next to wool, 
cotton next, and hemp and flax last : 
but, however, it does not always hap- 
pen, that substances which take colour 
the easiest, retain it the longest. 

Of the great variety of known dyes, 
some (comparatively few) can he ap- 
plied to nriinial or vegetable fibre, with- 
out any other preparation, than that of 
cleansing the stutf, and immersing it 
in a decoction or infusion of the dye, 
for a sufficient time. On the other 
hand, the greater number of dyes are 
not permanent, unless the cloths, or 
other matter to be dyed, he previously 
impregnated with wh.at has been term- 
ed a mordant (generally a salt with an 
alkaline, earthy, ormetallic basis) which 
possesses a very ^strong aflinity both with 
fibre, and with colouring matter, and 
hence serves to bind the one to the 
other. The usual practice is, first to 
steep the cloth or fibre in the mordunt, 
and afterwards in the dye. '^J'lie first 
kind of dyes are called substantive, the 
latter adjective colours. 

Madder for instance, is an adjective 
colour, since it is rendered much more 
durable by the medium of alum, or of 
iiiiiriy other salts, than when used alone. 
Indigo IS a substantive colour, as its 
dn lability is not increased by any inor« 
daiit whatever* 
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The permanence of colours is also of 
considerable importance in the art of 
dyeing. Adjective, as well as substantive 
colours, vary very much in this respect. 
Indigo is a very perinatient colour, re- 
sisting the sun, air, washing with soap, 
and most chemical agents. The ori- 
ental henne, which is a fine orange red, 
long resists the sun and air, but is al- 
tered and destroyed by soap. Archil 
and other of the purple lichens, are in- 
stantly altered by soap, and are soon 
changed by light and air. Of the adjec- 
tive colours, madder is one of the most 
permanent known, retaining, when well 
applied, its body of colour, under al- 
most every circumstance. Cochineal 
on wool, is nearly equally fast or per- 
inaiumt, but on cotton much less so. 
Brazil-wood fades much sooner than 
the last, whatever mordant is applied. 
Linen or cotton, requires a different 
mordant from wool or silk ; and some 
colours adhere only to a particular nior- 
danl. The selection, strength, and 
proper application of mordants, with 
many otlier smaller circumstances, are 
of infinite conseipience in dyeing, and 
form the truly scientific part of this 
beautiful art. 

Mordants not only fix colouring mat- 
ter, but tliey most commonly, in some 
degree, alter the natural hue. Thus 
an aluminous mordant, changes the 
dull red of madder* to a bright crim- 
son; the solutions of tin, not only fix 
the colour of cochineal in wool, but 
change it from a ciimsonto a bright 
scarlet ; the salts of iron, which are 
powerful mordants, always alter the 
colour of dyes, — the yellow of weld, 
to olive-brown, drab, or lead-colour, 
according to circumstances ; the red 
of madder to a violet brown, and strik- 
ing a hlneish-black, whenever the gal- 
lic acid is present. Hence a great ad- 
vantage is most ingeniously made of 
mixing different mordants to produce 
varieties of shade : thus a mixture of the 
iron and aluminons mordant, will pro- 
duce with madder, all the shades of 
pea-colour, purple, and violet : with 
weld, brown, olive-green, and the like : 
80 that with no more than three or 
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four colouring materials, an almost in- 
finite variety of dyes may be produ- 
ced by a due selection and mixture of 
the various mordants. 

The substances principally used as 
mordants are earths, metallic oxyds, 
tannin, and oil. 

Of earthy mordants, the most im- 
portant, and most generally used, is 
alum. It is dissolved in water, and 
very often a quantity of tartar is dis- 
solved along with it. Into this solution 
the cloth is put, and kept in it till it 
has absorbed as much alum as is neces- 
sary. It is then taken out, and for 
the most part washed and dried. 

Acetate of alum, however, answers 
much better than common alum. It is 
prepared by pouring acetate of lead in- 
to a solution of alum : an insoluble 
compound is formed by the lead and 
sulphuric acid in the alum, which pre- 
cipitates, and the acetate of alum re- 
mains dissolved in the liquid. 

Lime is also sometimes used as a 
mordant, but it does not answer so well 
as alum. It is employed either in the 
state of lime-water, or of sulphate of 
lime, dissolved in water. 

All the metallic salts or oxyds, are 
murdants, but the salts or oxyds of tin 
and iron, are those only which are ex- 
tensively used. 

Muriate of tin is dissolved in a large 
quantity of water, to which some tartar 
is also usually added, the cloth dipped 
in the solution, and allowed to remain 
till sufficiently stiturated. It is then 
taken out, washed and dried. 

Sulphate of iron is dissolved in water, 
and the cloth dipped in it : this is com- 
monly used for wool. It may be used 
also for cotton, but the acetate of iron is 
preferable ; which is prepared by dis- 
solving iron, or its oxyd, in vinegar, 
sour beer, &c. 

Tannin is used as a mordant thus : an 
infusion of nut-galls, sumach, or any 
other substance containing tannin, is 
made in water, and the cloth is dipped 
in the infusion, and allowed to remain 
till it has absorbed a sufficient quan- 
tity of tannin. Silk absorbs a great 
quantity of tannin. Tannin is also em- 
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ployed with other mordants to produce 
a compound mordant. Oil is also used 
for the same purpose, in the dyeing of 
cotton and linen. The mordants with 
which tannin is most frequently com- 
bined are, alum and oxyd of iron. 

Besides these mordants others are oc- 
casionally used to facilitate the combi- 
nation of the mordant with the cloth, so 
as to alter the shade of the colour ; the 
chief of these are tartar, acetate of lead, 
common salt, sal ammoniac, sulphate 
and acetate of copper, &c. 

The same colouring matter produces 
▼ery different dyes, according as the 
mordant is changed ; thus, if we use the 
aluminous mordant and cochineal, the 
cloth will be crimson ; but the oxyd of 
iron and cochineal produce black. 

The colouring matter with which the 
cloth is dyed, does not cover every por- 
tion of its surface : for cloth may be 
dyed different shades of the same co- 
lour. With a small quantity the shade 
is light ; and it becomes deeper as 
the quantity increases. And all those 
colours which the dyers cull compound 
colours, are, in fact, two difl'creiit co- 
lours applied to the cloth at once. Thus 
cloth becomes green by being dyed 
first blue and then yellow. 

Innumerable as are the different co- 
lours, and shades of colours, communi- 
cated, they all originate from four or 
five primary colours, which are as fol- 
low: blue, yellow, red, black, and 
fawn; or, as this last is sometimes called, 
root, or brown-colour. 

BluCn The only two substances em- 
ployed in dyeing blue are woad and 
indigo. 

Indigo requires no mordant ; every 
kind of cloth may be dyed with it as 
follows : let one part of indigo be dis- 
solved in four parts of sulphuric acid ; 
to the solution add one par{ of dry car- 
bonate of potash, and then it is to be 
diluted with eight times its weight of 
water. The cloth must be previously 
boiled for an hour in a solution con- 
taining five parts of alum, and three of 
tartar, for every 32 parts of cloth. It is 
then to be thrown into a water bath, 
containing a greater or smaller prapor- 
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tion of the diluted sulphate of indigo, 
according to tlie shade which the clnth 
is intended to receive. In this bath it 
must be boiled till it has acquired the 
wished for colour. The alum and tar- 
tar facilitate the decomposition of the 
sulphate of indigo ; the alkali answers 
the same purpose. 

There are many other methods of 
dyeing with indigo, but we cannot de- 
scribe them. 

Silk is dyed light blue by a ferment 
4'f six parts bran, six parts indigo, six 
of potash, and one of madder. To dye 
it of a dark blue, it must previously re- 
ceive a ground colour from archil. 

Cotton and linen are dyed blue by a 
solution of one part indigo, one part of 
sulphate of iron, and two parta ofquick 
lime. 

Woad contains a colouring matter 
precisely similar to indigo, and by fol- 
lowing the romnion proce^s, indigo may 
be abstracted from it. 

Ye/loiv, Weld is the substance much 
employed for this colour ; fustic, and 
quercitron bark are also used ; ami in- 
deed these three constitute our chief 
yellows. But Venice sumach, saw- 
wort, dyers’ broom, French berries, and 
American golden red, are occasionally 
used. Realgar, or sulphuret of arsenic, 
has latterly been used as a yellow dye. 
See Sulphuret of Arsenic. 

Almost all yellow colouring matters 
must be dyed by the assistance of mor- 
dants. Alum is the most common ; but 
oxyd of tin is used for very fine yellows. 
Tannin is also used after alum to fix 
the colour more copiously on cotton 
and linen. Tartar is also used ; so also 
:s muriate of soda, sulphate of lime, 
and even sulphate of iron. 

The yellow dyed by fustic is more 
]>ermanent, but not so beautiful as that 
iven by wtsid or quercitron ; the rnor- 
ant for fustic is alum. 

Weld and quercitron yield nearly the 
same colour, but as the bark yields co- 
louring matter in much greater abun- 
dance, it is much more convenient and 
cheaper. The methods of using each of 
these are nearly the same. 

Wool may be dyed yellow thus : let it 
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be boiled nn hour or more in one-sixth 
its weight of alum, dissolved in a suffi- 
cient quantity of water. It is then to 
be plunged, without being rinsed, into a 
bath of warm water, containing in it as 
much quercitron bark as equals the 
weight of the alum employed. The 
cloth is to be turned through the boil- 
ing liquid till it has acquired the in- 
tended colour. Then a quantity of 
clean powdered chalk, equal to the miii- 
dredth part of the weight of the cloth, is 
to bestirred in, and the operation of dye- 
ing continued for eight minutes longer. 

For very bright orange, or golden 
yellow, the oxyd of tin must be used as 
a mordant. And for bright golden 
yellows some alum must be added along 
with the tin ; fora delicate green shade, 
tartar must be added in difiereiit pro- 
portions, according to the shade wanted. 
By the addition of cochineal in small 
quantity, a fine orange may be obtained. 

Silk is dyed different shades of yel- 
low hy either weld or quercitron bark. 
The proportion should be from one or 
two parts of bark, to twelve parts of silk, 
according to the shade. The bark tied 
up in a bag and put in the dyeing ves- 
sel whilst the water is cold. When it 
is heated to about 100®, the silk pre- 
viously cleaned must be put in and con- 
tinued in the liquor till it is of a pro|}er 
colour. When the shade is wanted to 
be deef), 'a little chalk or pearl-ash 
should be added towards the end of the 
operation. 

Cotton and liuen should be prepared 
for yellow by dissolving one part of 
acetate of lead, and'three parts of alum, 
in a sufficient quantity of water, beat- 
ing the solution to 100®. I'he cloth 
must be soaked in the dye for two hours, 
and then hung out and dried ; when the 
s.faking and drying should be repeated 5 
after which it is to be barely wetted 
with lime water, and then dried once 
more ; the number of repetitions of the 
entire process must depend upon the 
brigh.tness of the dye required. The 
dyeing bath is prepared thus : take 
twelve or eighteen parts of quercitron 
bark, according to the brightness re- 
quired 3 let them be tied up in a bag 
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anil placed in a sufficient quantity of 
cold water. Into this the cloth must 
be put, and turned round in it for 
one hour, while the heat is gradually 
raised to 120<* It must then be allowed 
to advance to a boiling heat, and the 
cloth be suffered to remain in a few mi- 
nutes only afterwards. 

Red. The materials employed for 
this colour, are lac or kermes, cochineal, 
archil, madder, carthamus, and Brazil 
wood. 

Woollen stuffs of the coarse kind are 
dyed red with madder ; but fine cloth is 
almost exclusively dyed with cochineal ; 
although the colour which it receives 
from lac or kermes, if less bright, is 
more durable. Indeed two articles, 
lac lake, and lac di/e, imported lately 
from the East Indies, dye very bright 
and permanent scarlets. Brazil wood 
is scarcely used except as an auxiliary : 
the colour which it imparts to wool is 
very fugitive. 

Scarlet may be dyed thus: For each 
pound of cloth, put from fifteen to 
twenty quatts of very clear river water 
into a small copper. When the water 
is lukewarm, put in two ounces of 
cream of tartar, and one drachm and a 
half of powdered cochineal ; when the 
liquor is ready to boil, add two ounces 
of n solution of tin made thus : take 
eight ounces of clear river water, and 
eight ounces of strong aquafortis, mix 
tlieiii together ; then add half an ounce 
of sal ammoniac by degrees, taking care 
that one piece dissolves before you add 
a second ; then put in two drachms of 
saltpetre ; lastly, add by little at a 
time, one ounce of pure grain tin. When 
the whole is dissolved it is fit for use. 

It should be kept in a cool place closely 
stopped. 

The dyeing materials being thus 
mixed in the copper, the fire should be 
raised under it, and when the liquor 
boils, the cloth after being passed 
through warm water that it may receive 
the dye equally, is to be put in and 
well handled in the liquor for an hour 
and a half ; it must then be taken out 
and slightly washed in clean water. 
Then prepare a fresh water^ in which 
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must be put one ounce and a half of 
pure starch ; and when the liquor is a 
little more than lukewarm, six drachms 
and a half of cochineal, finely pow- 
dered, must be thrown in a little before 
the liquor boils. Two ounces of the 
solution of tin must then be added. 
Boil the liquor after this a few minutes, 
then cool it a little, put in the cloth to 
be finished, and boil it in the liquor for 
an hour and a half. Take it out and 
wash it, and the process is completed. 

For crimson the following process 
will answer: your copper being residy 
to boil, put in for each pound of cloth, 
two ounces and a half of alum, and one 
ounce and a half of white tartar; let the 
liquor boil a minute or two, then put 
in the cloth, and boil it for half an hour, 
when it is to be taken out and cooled 
in all places alike. Fill the copper 
again with fresh water, the former liquid 
being thrown away. And when about 
lukewarm, put in about an ounce of 
cochineal finely powdered ; when it 
boils, cool it down by the addition of a 
pint of cold water ; put in the cloth, and 
boil for an hour, or an hour and a half, 
as occasion may be. It must now be 
taken out, washed, and hung up to dry. 
If a lighter shade be required, use less 
of the ingredients. This colour is called 
grain crimson, to distinguish it from false 
crimson, obtained from Brazil wood. 

Silks may be coloured red by madder 
by means of a mixed mordant of alum 
and the solution of tin ; but the hues 
from madder are seldom sufficiently 
bright, and hence cochineal and car- 
ihamus are generally* used. 

To obtain shades of red, the above 
processes must be varied. 

Cotton may be dyed scarlet by means 
of the solution of tin, cochineal, and 
quercitron bark, but the colour is too 
fading to be of any value. . 

Black. The substances employed to 
give a black colour to cloth, are red 
oxyd of iron, and tannin. Log-wood 
is usually employed as an auxiliary, be- 
cause it communicates lustre, and adds 
to the fulness of the blaCk. 

Cloth before it receives a black co- 
lour is usually dyed blue, which ren- 
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dors the colour much finer tlian it would 
. otherwise he. If the cloth be coarse, 
blue may be too expensive; a brown 
colour is then previously given to it by 
walnut peels. 

The proportions used by dyers for 
black, are : for every hundred pounds 
of woollen cloth, dyed first of a deep 
blue, about five pounds of sulphate of 
iron, five pounds of galls, and thirty of 
logwood. They begin by galling the 
cloth, and then pass it through the de- 
coction of' logwood, to which tlie sul- 
phate of iron has been added. 

The following is a process of d3'eiiig 
black in the small way : fill the copper 
to the brim with soft water, and when 
it begins to boil, add four ounces of 
logwood, three ounces of sumach, and 
three of alder bark ; boil these ingre- 
dients half an hour, and put in the cloth; 
keep it under the water, and boil it for 
one hour, moving it about every ten 
minutes during that period. Then take 
the cloth out of the liquor, and hung it 
out to cool. Then dissolve six ounces 
of sulphateof iron in a bowl of the boil- 
ing liquor ; mix two-thirds of this solu- 
tion into the cupper, and check the boil- 
ing by throwing in as much water as 
may have evaporated ; the cloth is then 
to be put again into the liquor, stirred 
as before, and boiled for one hour ; it is 
then to be taken out and cooled again 
ill all parts alike ; in the interim add 
the remaining of the dissolved copperas ; 
check the boiling as before, put in the 
cloth again, and boil it for two hours ; 
then take it out to cool again. While 
cooling put into* the copper two or 
three ounces of logwood, two or three 
ounces of bark, an ounce of sulphate 
of iron, two ounces of pearl-ash, and 
about half an ounce of pounded archil. 
These must boil one hour ; the boiling 
must he again checked as before, the 
cloth again put in and boiled for one 
hour, and handled as before. Thus the 
process will be completed. This process 
is tedious, but it will produce a very 
good black. 

Silk is d^’cd black by a process not 
very different from that of cloth. It 
imbibes tannin freely, which can be 
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given to it at pleasure, by allowing the 
silk to remain a shorter or longer time 
in the decoction. 

It is by no means easy to give a full 
black to linen or cotton ; and still less 
so a durable black ; the colour generally 
yielding to the action of soap. The 
cloth previously dyed blue must be 
steeped for twenty -four hours in a de- 
coction of galls ; a hot liquor is then to 
be prepared, containing an acetate of 
iron, formed by saturating acetous acid 
with brown oxyd of iron ; into this li- 
quor plunge the cloth in small quanti- 
ties at a time, and work it with the hand 
for a quarter of an hour ; wring it out 
and air it ; after which let it be worked 
again in the liquor, and again wrung 
out and aired. These alternate pro- 
cesses are to be repeated till the requi- 
site colour is produced : a decoction of 
alder bark is usually mixed with the li- 
quor containing the galls. 

Brown, or fawn colour, huff, and 
nankin. Birch, alder bark, and sumach, 
are occasionally used for these colours, 
but the more common is a decoction of 
walnut peels, or walnut root. The best 
of these in dyeing fawn colours, is the 
bark, or rind of the walnut. 

A copper half full of water is placed 
over the tire ; as soon as it grows warm, 
walnut bark is to beaddedin proportion 
to the cloths intended to be dyed, and 
the lightness or depth of the shades re- 
quired. It is then to be boiled for about 
a quarter of an hour, when the cloths, 
previously moistened with warm water, 
are to be immersed in it, frequently 
tun.jd, and well stirred till they have 
sufHciently imbibed the colour. They 
are of course to be aired, dried, and 
dressed in the usual manner. 

Walnut root requires a different pro- 
cess : a copper is tilled about three 
parts full of river water, into which the 
root is immersed, tied up in a bag. 
When the liquor is become very hot, 
the article to be dyed is to be plunged 
into it, repeatedly turned, and occasion- 
ally aired. The lighter stuffs are next 
to be dipped, till tlie colour is com- 
pletely extracted. Care must be taken 
that the liquor does not boil. 
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The process of dyeing with alder 
hark, is nearly the same as that with 
walnut roots. It is chiefly used for 
worsteds, imfmrting shades darkened 
with sulphate of iron. 

Sumach possesses nearly the same pro- 
perties ns the bark of the walnut-tree. 
Its colour is not so deep, somewhat in- 
clining to green, but solid and perma- 
nent. 

These different substances, however, 
are not unfrequently mingled together, 
and as they differ only in degrees of co- 
lour, it is easy by their admixture to 
obtain various shades. 

Wehavethiis stated the chief methods 
of dyeing with the primary colours, and 
from these a great variety of secondary 
colours may be obtained. 

dreen is a mixture of blue and yel- 
low ; the cloth, however, is generally 
first dyed with blue, and afterwards with 
yellow, to produce the desired colour. 
When sulphate of indigo is employed, 
it is, however, usual to dye the cloth at 
once, 

Vioirti purple^ and Itlac^ are all mix- 
tures of biiieand red. Wool, cotton, and 
linen art* first dyed blue ; the two lust 
are then galled and soaked in a decoction 
of logwood ; but a more permanent co- 
lour is given by means of oxyd of iron ; 
they are then dyed scarlet in the usual 
manner ; or by cochineal being mixed 
with the sulphate of indigo, the process 
may be performed at once. Silk is first 
dyed crimson by means of cochineal, 
and then dipped in a sulphate of indigo. 

Orange is a mixture of yellow and 
red : if blue he added to u mixture of 
yellow and red, the result is an o/iwe. 
Wool may be dyed orange by first 
dyeing in scarlet and then in yellow. 
If first dyed with madder, the produce 
will be a cinnamon-rolour. Silk is 
dyed orange by means of carthamus ; 
cinnamon -colour by logwood, Brazil- 
wood, and fustic, mixed together. Cot- 
ton and linen are rendered cinnamon- 
hiied, by means of weld and madder; 
and olive-hued by being passed through 
a blue, yellow, and finally a madder dye. 

Gret/Sf drabs, and dark browns, are 
all mixtures of black with other colours. 
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If cloth be previously combined with 
brown oxyd of iron, and afterwards 
dyed yellow with quercitron-bark, a 
drab of different shades will be produ- 
ced according to the proportion of the 
mordant employed. And the drab may 
be deepened by mixing a little sumach 
with the bark. 

Notwithstanding the discoveries of 
modern chemistry in the art of dyeing, 
and the permanency with which co- 
lours are now affixed to cloths, there 
yet remains many secrets in this art, 
known but to a few persons, and who, 
in consequence, liuve much emolument 
to themselves. And it will also, soine- 
tiiiies, happen that with the utmost 
skill and ingenuity, and the application 
of chemical principles too, that the un- 
lettered plodder shall, in the arts, ex- 
cel the most acute practical philoso- 
pher of the age, 

Tiie finishing, as it is called, of cloths, 
cottons, and other matters subjected to 
the process of dyeing, requires some at- 
tention. Woollens are generally finished 
by persons called hot-pressers ; but 
those who wish to perform this operation 
themselves, may do it by placing the 
cloth between press-papers, and using 
common sod-irons, not heated too hot, 
nor should they be suffered, when used, 
to remain too long in one place. For 
cottons, a calender or mangle will do ; 
or simply ironing them. Silks may be 
pinned out, as a clear-starcher pins out 
inusliii ; and ribbands are finished by 
drawing the heated sod-iron over them 
on the wrong side, they being previ- 
ously placed between (vess-papers. 

Although we have here endeavoured 
to concentrate the art of domestic dye- 
ing, the reader will nevertheless find 
many hints and remarks, in our descrip- 
tion of various articles throughout our 
work, well worthy his attention. See 
Anatto, Barbeuries, Blue-dottlb, 
Bones, &c. &c. 

DYER’S BROOM, or Genista 
tinctoria, a species of the genus Genis- 
ta, or Green-weed. I'his genus con- 
tains twenty-five species, almost all of 
them natives of Europe, most of tliem 
of tlie south. Of this genus a few 
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lire tpinousy but by far the greater 
number are unarmed. Three only are 
common to our heaths. The Pi/oie, 
the Anglicana^ and the Tinctoria. The 
Anglicana is refused by cattle. 

The Tincioria^ or Dyer's broom, is 
found both on our heaths and in our 
pastures, with a shrubby stalk about 
three feet high. The flowers are used 
by dyers for giving a yellow colour to 
their materials. 

Dyer^s-weed. See Weld. 

^ DYSENTERY, or Bloodt-flux, 
is a disease in which the patient has 
frequent stools, accompanied with much 
griping, and followed by a tenesmus. 
The stools, though frequent, are gene- 
rally small in quantity, and the matter 
voided is chiefly mucus, sometimes 
mixed with blood. At the same time, 
the natural faeces seldom appear; and 
when they do they are generally in com- 
pact hardened lumps. 

This disease occurs especially in 
summer and autumn, at the same time 
with autumnal intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers ; and with these it is 
often complicated. It comes on some- 
times with cold shiverings, and otiier 
symptoms of fever ; but more com- 
monly the symptoms of the local affec- 
tion appear first. 

Perhaps there is no disease affecting 
the human body which requires more 
accurate discrimination in its treatment 
than dysentery ; and perhaps no one 
disease has given rise to more discor- 
dant opinions and modes of treatment 
among the faculty themselves. 

That this disease is sometimes epi- 
demic, we readily admit ; it has been 
asserted too, that it is always contagious, 
but the truth of this we strongly doubt. 
That it is a disease frequently attended 
with danger, and requiring considerable 
skill in its management and cure, we 
are perfectly aware. 

At the beginning of this complaint, 
if the fever be considerable, the pulse 
full and hard, with other symptoms of 
an inflammatory disposition, bleeding 
may be advantageous ; but most pro- 
bably, these symptoms will be better 
removed by emptying the stomacli and 
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bowels with gentle laxatives, given from 
time to time, till the faeces assume a 
healthy appearance, and the intolerable 
smell which generally accompanies 
them in this disease, is removed. Rhu- 
barb and senna are the best purgatives. 

The freouent and severe gripings 
which atteno this disease, are most spee- 
dily relieved by opiates; but care 
must be taken that the opiates do not 
so constriiige the bowels, that the of- 
fensive matter cannot pass off, for by 
such constriction, the mischief will be 
increased. 

Emetics, wlii^n the stomach is much 
affected, have been recommended : they 
are of very doubtful utility. 

Mucilaginous clysters are very ser- 
viceable and iii:iy be imected every 
eight or twelve hours. The following 
clyster is one of the best for the pur- 
pose : Take of compound decoction of 
mallows ten ounces ; of olive-oil two 
ounces ; of mucilage of gum arabic 
one ounce. Rub the oil with the mu- 
cilage until they have perfectly united ; 
then add gradually the decoction of 
mallows. 

In regard to food in this disease, 
every thing of a flatulent, and indiges- 
tible kind, must be strictly prohibited. 
When no inflammatory symptoms are 
present, and we believe they are rare, 
beef-tea, tapioca, arrow-root, sago, &c. 
will be of service. The thirst will be 
best quenched by toast and water. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
cleanliness in this disease is of the ut- 
most consequence. The patient's liii- 
e.., and bed-clothes, should be often 
changed : the bed-room be well venti- 
lated, and every thing which is liable to 
produce an unpleasant smell, or induce 
putrescence, should be carefully re« 
moved. 

DYSENTERY in Horses. Bleed- 
ing, if the pulse be quick, and other 
symptoms of inflammation appear, wil. 
l^ necessary in the first instance ; and 
if the blood has much buff upon it, it 
may be proper to repeat tlve operation 
after a few hours. Some laxative me- 
dicine should then be given, and an 
opening clyster thrown u[>. The f«l- 
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lowing laxative will be found to answer 
the purpose : take of powdered aloes 
from two to three drachms ; of carbonate 
of potash two drachms ; of water eight 
ounces. IVJix them, and add of castor- 
oil twelve ounces, for one dose. 

When purging has taken place, the 
horse should be well supplied with gruel 
made of wheat-flour, and if he refuse to 
drink, he should be drenched. The 
body should be kept wann, and well 
rubbed, and the legs bandaged. If 
the disease continues after the bowels 
have been emptied, a ball composed 
of one drachm of opium, and half an 
ounce of ipecacuanha, has been recom- 
mended, but we believe it will rarely 
be found necessary. 

When the disease has been subdued, 
tonic medicines, and nourishing diet, 
are necessary. 

Cattle j and sheep, are said to be sub- 
ject to a similar disease. A laxative 
of Epsorn-salts, gruel, and castor-oil, 
should be first given, particularly to 
cattle ; warm milk has been given to 
sheep ; nitre and chalk, in doses of 
half a drachm, are recommended ; and 
also twenty or thirty drops of laudanum, 
twice or thrice a day, with frequent 
clysters of warm milk and water. This 
disease is also supposed to be infectious. 

DYSPEPSIA, has been defined a 
want of appetite, accompanied by nau- 
sea, vonliting, flatulence, heartburn, 
costiveiiess, and pain in the stomach, 
with other symptoms of debility in that 
organ. But bad digestion is a much 
better definition of it : for dyspepsia 
frequently exists when the appetite for 
food is good. In which case it is evinced 
by the disturbance which arises in the 
stomach, and sometimes also in the 
bowels, sooner or later, after the food is 
taken. Thus many persons have a de- 
sire for, and frequently eat hot rolls 
with buttVr for breakfast, and experi- 
ence in the course of an hour or more 
afterwards, an unpleasant acidity rising 
into the mouth, which is a sure indi- 
cation that the stomach labours under 
disease: in other words, digests the food 
badly. 

Dyspepsia is a symptom of a great 
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variety of diseases ; indeed, it is ge- 
nerally an attendant on almost all dis- 
eases of debility. Thus it is conspicu- 
ous in the ague, chlorosis, dropsy, jaun- 
dice, asthma, hypochondriasis, &c. It 
may be, and probably sometimes is, a 
prknary disease of the stomach itself, but 
it more frequently arises from some ge- 
neral disease. 

One of the most common causes of 
dyspepsia, but too often overlooked by 
the physician, is excessive sensibility ; 
and this sensibility is, unquestionably, 
considerably fostered and promoted, by 
that literary education which, iii this 
country, is become so common, so fash- 
ionable, and we may add so fascinating. 
To the female sex in particular, this is 
productive of considerable mischief : as 
it not only increases their sensibilities, 
but the sedentary occupation of reading 
itself, tends directly to induce dyspep- 
tic complaints. By these observations, 
however, we do not mean to undervalue 
the importance of literature; on the 
contrary, we admit that literature adorns 
and ennobles man ; but it is its excess 
of which we complain. 

Wc have, under the article want op 
APPETITE, stated the general symp- 
toms, and cure of this disease ; but al- 
though we have mentioned, we have 
not insisted upon exercise, and its 
all-powerful nature, as a cure for dys- 
pepsia in almost all its stages, and in 
almost all diseases which it attends, 
and in which exercise can be borne. 
Nor must the dyspeptic patient of lite- 
rary habits, and excessive sensibility, 
be exempt from this powerful prophy- 
lactic. We use the term exercise, but 
perhaps labour conveys a more suit- 
able meaning. Labour, then, bodily, per- 
sonal labour, or a moving of the body 
and its muscles, in a variety of directions, 
lifting weights, or carrying burthens, 
riding, walking, digging in the garden, 
ascending steep hills, all contribute, 
when properly adapted to the patient, 
to remove this unpleasant, and in Great 
Britain, we fear, increasing disease. 

DYSURY, a difficulty and pam in 
discharging the urine, Gravel, 

Stuanguary, and Stone. 
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Eagle. See Falcon. 

£AK» the organ of hearing ; or that 
part through which animals receive the 
impression of sounds. 

The human ears are extremely deli- 
cate in their structure, and are liable to 
various diseases, the principal of which 
is, their total, or partial incapacit}'^ of 
conveying sounds, commonly denomi- 
nated deafness. We have under the 
latter article, and also under dumbness, 
pointed out the most proper remedies 
for such defects. We may add here, 
that frequent washing of the internal 
ear^ notwithstanding it has been advised 
by high medical authority, is not to 
be adopted indiscriminately. Indeed, 
our advice to persons whose hearing is 
good is, not to meddle with the internal 
ear at all. To the exterior part, clean- 
liness, and good manners, will neces- 
sarily compel attention. 

The organ of hearing in different ani- 
mals is very differently constituted. In 
several, and especially in some fishes, 
the bones of the ear are placed outside 
of the cranium ; in others, as the frog, 
the vestibule, or entrance into the or- 
gan, is from the mouth. In man, in- 
deed, it is partly so : for such is the 
termination of the euatachian tube. See 
Eustachian Tube. 

When insects vhave insinuated them- 
selves into the ear, they should first be 
killed, by hlling up the passage with 
olive-oil, oil of almonds, or any other 
bland fluid, which will destroy them 
without injuring the ear itself. They 
may then be washed out by injecting 
warm water frequently, by means of a 
syringe. 

The punishment for several crimes 
committed in this country, is the cut- 
ting off of one ear. To the honour of 
the good sense and feeling of the age, 
this punishment is very rarely inflicted. 
Mankind begin to be convinced, that 


bodily mutilation, and infliction of bo- 
dily pain, is not the way to reform. 

£AK) abscess in the. It some- 
times happens that the ear is attacked 
with considerable pain and swelling, 
and that a suppuration takes place, 
either in the deep-seated parts of the 
ear, or in the passage within sight. It 
is most desirable, if possible, to pre- 
vent such suppuration, and, therefore, 
one of the most probable means of 
doing so, is either to put on a blister 
behind the ear, and to keep it open with 
savin cerate for a few days, or to apply 
a large blister to the nape of the neck, 
keeping it open for at least a v^eek, by 
the same cerate, or by the blistering- 
fly ointment. See Perpetual Blis- 
ter. If, however, the pain and dis- 
position to suppuration do not abate, 
a soft poultice of bread and milk, tied 
up in muslin, should be applied to the 
ear, and it should be also bathed with 
milk and water, as hot as it can be con- 
veniently borne, three or four times a 
day. Sometimes, the interior of a 
roasted onion, placed in the ear, will 
answer the purpose equally well. 

Puriform discharges from the ears^ of 
long standing, accompanied with more 
or less deafness, have been effectually 
cured byMr. Curtis, by an injection of 
niti..te of silver, dissolved in water. He 
began by using ten grains of the ni- 
trate dissolved in four ounces of water, 
and he increased it to the extent of 
thirty-five grains. The cure, however, 
i'’ tedious ; generally many months in 
being effected. Our readers should be 
informed that nitrate of silver is a pow- 
erful caustic, and, although we here 
recommend it, we doubt the propri- 
ty of its being applied without the ad- 
vice of a medical attendant. 

EAR-TRUMPET, an instrument 
which assists the hearing of persons 
who are deaf. It is said, however, that 
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uiis instrument, by being constantly 
used, will entirely destroy the sense of 
hearing. A superior method of con- 
veying sounds to the deaf has been ad- 
vised by means of a cylindrical rod, or 
tube of ivory, or any similar hard sub- 
stance ; it may be from 6 to 12 inches 
long, and from a quarter to half an 
inch in diameter ; if it be made hollow 
throughout, one end, which is to be 
placed in the mouth between the front 
teeth, ought to have a much smaller 
aperture than the other extremity. 

EAR- WIG, or Forjftcula, a genus 
of insects, consisting of eighteen spe- 
cies, chiefly inhabitants of Europe and 
America ; two found in our own coun- 
try : the auricvlariay and the minor* The 
former of which is of a dark chesnut- 
coloiir ; forceps curved and toothed at 
the base; antennas with fourteen joints. 
It is very common in wet ground, ripe 
fruit, and old wood ; and has been oc- 
cnsioiiully found to creep into the ears 
of persons who sleep on the ground, in 
the open air. See Ear. If ear-wigs 
are troublesome in gardens, particular- 
ly to wall-trees, hollow reeds, or bean- 
stalks, cut into lengths of nine inches, 
should be placed near their branches; 
into which the ear-wigs will enter : 
they should be examined and the ear- 
wigs destroyed, every morning. 

I Ear-grass. See After-math. 

EARTH, in its most extended sig- 
uificatioii implies the terraqueous globe 
or ball which we inhabit, consisting of 
land and water. But in a more re- 
stricted sense, the term earth has been, 
by chemists, applied to the following 
substances : lime, magnesia, barytes, 
strontian, alumina, glycina, zircona, 
silica, and yttria. However, even these 
have been by the most modern chemi- 
cal research, so far decomposed as to 
deserve the name, as they possess in ma- 
ny respects the character, of metals. 
See Barium, Calcium, Clay, &c. 

The earth found on the surface of 
our globe, in which vegetables grow, is 
now known to consist of a great vari- 
ety of different substances, and upon 
the different admixtures of these vari- 
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OU8 substances, * depend the sterility or 
fertility of soils. See Soils* 

Earthy heavy* See Barytes. 

Earthy Japan* See Catechu* 
EARTH-NUT, Pig-nut, or BunU 
um^ a native plant, consisting of two 
species, the bulbocastamm, and the Jlex» 
uosum* They are both perennial plants, 
growing in sandy and gravelly meadows, 
orchards, and woods* The roots are 
searched for, and eaten by hogs ; they 
are of a dirty brown colour, a little big- 
ger than a hazel nut, and sweeter than 
the chesnut. They are agreeable es- 
culents. 

EARTH-WORM or Lumhricuif a 
genus of worms consisting of sixteen 
species, three or four of which are na- 
tives of Great Britain : the following 
are the most worthy of notice : 

The TerrestriSf or Dew-worm, having 
a red body, with eight rows of prickles. 
Another variety much smaller. Inha- 
bits decayed wood and the common soil. 
Devours the cotyledons of plants, and 
wanders about by night. The food of 
moles, hedge-hogs, and various birds* 4 

The Marinust or Lug, hairing on the 
back two rows of bristly tubercles. Bo- 
dy pale red. Inhabits the shores of 
England, and other parts of Europe; 
where it buries itself in the sand, lea- 
ving a little rising with an aperture at 
the surface ; it is used as a bait for 
fishes. 

The Variegatus, rufous, spotted with 
eight rows of prickles. Inhabits wet 
plantations ; ond is the most beautiful 
of its kind; body red, very finely tes- 
selatc with brown; easily breaks in 
pieces, and easily reproduces what has 
been lost. 

The 'Puhifejp with a reddish bodyt 
inhabits the bottom of rivulets, where it 
forms a perpendicular tube of earth for 
its dwelling. 

The long worms found in the intes- 
tines of the human body, and some 
other animals, are, most probably, from 
the eggs of some of this tribe, being 
swallowed with the food. See Worms. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal 
points of the world, being that point of 
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the ^horixte when the sun is'ieetii^to ayeraget about three quarters ofa pound 
rise, when n the MuinoctiaL daily. So that nine quartern loates aVe a 

^ ^ ‘EAU«D£-LUCf£, a white, milk-like full allowaocefor seven persons per week, 
liquor, used for smelling to in faintings. Butter^ Three quarters of a pound 
We do not know that it is at all for each person per week, allowing for 
superior to thq .common aqua ammonia^ melting, will be found ample, 
or spirit of sal ammoniac, of the shops. Sugar* The same as butter.. 

It may be made thus : dissolve two Tea, Two ounces per head weekly, 
drachms of gum mastich in two ounces are ample. Here we cannot avoid ob- 
of rectified spirits of wine ; pour off the serving, that if half the expense of tea, 
clear tincture into four ounces of liauor were laid out in milk, and milk aud wa- 


pf ammonia : shake them together. 
Lavender water, or other scents, may 
be added at pleasure. 

: EBON V, a valuable wood, the pro- 
duce of the amerimnum ebenust ^ native 
of the West aud East Indies, of which 
there are several varieties, which yield 
•woods of different colours ; chiefly, 
however, black, red, and green. The 
first is of most estimation : it is a tall 
tree with dark-coloured bark, and dark 
green myrtifonn leaves. Green ebony 
is the produce of a variety less lofty, 
and of a more bushy form, with smooth, 
bright, green leaves. This wood, like 
the preceding, is used as an inlay ; and 
it also affords a good green dye. 

Black ebony is frequently imitated 
by the cabinet-maker ; pear-tree wood, 
amongst others, is used, when dyed, 
for this purpose. 

ECONOMY, in domestic affairs, 
the management of a family with pro- 
priety and without waste. As attention 
to economy is at all times necessary, the 
following calculations may, therefore, 
be found useful. We premise, how- 
ever, that in forming^these estimates, no 
line is drawn for,the poor 3 and as those 
with laree fortunes are comparatively 
few, we have the less occasion to write 
for them : but the middling classes of 
society may find our hints useful. 
Should any calculation be thought too 
great or too small, it should be remem- 
bered, that our wants are different, 
some choosing one thing, and some 
another. And never let the maxim in 
economy be forgotten, that as things 
grow dearer, if we cannot increase our 
income, and wish to be at ease, we must 
decrease our expenses. 

Bread. Each person eats on an 
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ter drunk, instead of tea, that it would 
be more economical, and we believe 
equally, perhaps more wholesome. 

Malt^liquor, A quart daily fpr each 
person, will be found generally enough. 

Meat or Fish, One pound weight 
daily, is a full allowance, both for din- 
ner and supper for eacli person. If any 
'vegetables are eaten, the quantity of 
meat will be less : so that the value of 
one pound of meat will be sufficient for 
both meat and v^etables. 

Vegetables, The expense of these 
will vary according to the season of the 
year. Potatoes are, however, a standing 
dish, and from one pound, to a pound 
and a half of these, will 1^ an ample 
allowance for each person for dinner. 

Of vegetables, and indeed, every 
other article in domestic economy, it 
may be observed, that they ought al- 
ways to be purchased with ready moneys 
and at such times as they are cheapest. 
A winter stock, of both potatoes and 
coals, ought always to be laid in at that 
season when they can be bought cheap- 
est and best. 

Coals, A moderate fire, in a proper 
grate, may be kept up through the 
winter six months, on the average con- 
sumption of two bushels weekly 3 and 
in London, the cost of coal, therefore, 
for one fire should not be moiw chan 
three shillings per week. 

Luxuries, Wine, spirituous liquors, 
strong beer, fruit, cream, and entertain- 
ments for friends, must be regulated 
by what families have to spare, always 
remembering, that sickness, the phy- 
sician’s fees, and other contingencies, 
must be provided for 3 and also if there 
be children, that a provision must be 
made for them. 
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V. Vmsk i\¥fm .e^ttintes we chjiivir the 
fe^iewing^.^rolhiriee ot ex|»efieei ifttteii* 
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y. «ron»isU^g qf hu$l«ai>cl 
nildrepi aud « qiuid sci 


BuM for 7 pcrriNitiei 
Butter « 

Tea fbr iAt 
Stti^r ferditto 
Or fieh| 


fTeekfy* 4^. A 

# quartern leuret at lod. each 0 <> 

5| pounds at h is» • 4 . q , ^ 

19 ounces . • * fs^ • • ^ 0 . . 8 ->; 

4$ pounds « iSb * * 0 0 

71 hs. diiily at « lOd. OSi lOd. daily 9 IQ. 

l& this calculation vegetables, puddings, Ike. are included. 

Balt, vinegar, muHtard, pepper, &c. * « • 0 0 7 

Milk, one pint daily - * • *012 

Table beer at 901. per barrel 1 1 gallons, at djd. per gallon o 0 
Strong l!ieer occasionally * - « 0 9 

'Washing •* * .i ' *07 

Haberdashery^ viz. pins, needles, thread, tape, &c. « - 0 9 

Wear and tear, breakug**, scouring materials, &c. ^ * 0 9 

Candles per week, average winter and summer - *09 


Yearly^ 

Pour pounds seven shillings per week * 

Five chaldron of coals at 9 I. 14s. 

Clothes for master and mistress • • . 

Ditto for four children • - . 

Lying in expenses, (once in two years,) per year 
Poqket expenses, including letters, &c. for all the family 
Schooling for two children 

Apothecary • - - . 

Servant*8 wages, including tea and sugar • * 

Standing rent and taxes * * 


9 

5 

0 

Q 

3 

0 


7 0 
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Of the rural economy recommended 
ta books to be pursued by persons reti* 
riug from the town to the country, and 
which is asseiled to be so advantageous, 
we cannot speak with approbation. 
From our own experience we are con- 
vinced, that no pro6t will, in general, be 
derived fronv Farming by those who are 
nsft professedly farmers; the keeping 
of a euw or a horse is the extent to 
which we advise such persons to go : 
the keeping of poultry may be pleasant, 
but ww do. not think it will be found 
prolitable. 

EDDISH, or Eadish, the latter 
pasture or grast^ which comes after 
mowing or reaping. 

EDGINGS, among gardeners, the 
plants set round the edges or borders 
of flower-beds. Some prefer annual 
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edgings j others the dwarf Dutch bojc, 
the seasons for planting which are the 
autumn, and very early in the spring, 
III our opinion, however, such useless 
formality as the last may very well be 
omitted. A variety of annual edgings 
offer both blossoiiis and beauty. 

EDUCATION, that series of means 
by which the Lenities of the human 
mind are either formed or called forth* 

, In consequence of the ease with 
which cliildren and young persons re* 
ceive impressions, and acquire idia^, 
the business of education has been prin* 
cipally attended to in the earlier perrqds 
of life, and so far mankind lias 
wisely. But in most of bur ^systeih^ pY 
education two mistakes have been cpm* 
mitted ; one in supposing that the cdii* 
cation of very young children is of 
2 G 
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■nd. iBe ofhcf )n 'con- wordvand deed*, a'diie leiMe of fcia ea* 
V'“* *« ehabltd to pabilitie* } that ipoNl worth and virtue 

P*''* '® ®**t tduca- are within the range of hia power*, and 

t^^ion i«^atrAe</, wheteast in truth, it i* to which he ahould aspire ; and thus 
hb^ujit be^un. lead him on to distinguish virtue from 

That ecfucatioii which teaches merely vice, and happiness from misery -to 
ri^iicling, writing, and arithmetic, and enable him to attribute neither, more 
idd^ed a knowledge of the learned Ian* nor less than its propeir aiAi intrinsic 
giiagcs ; which inspir^' h young per- importance to ^very acquisition and to 
son with habits of industry and acute- every pursuit ; and thusg instead of 
ness, and enables him to avail himself being borne along by the follies or the 
of the circumstances in which he is prejudices of mankind, to raise himself 
plapM, so that he may acquire wealth nbove them to that degree of mental and 
apd. consequence, may seem, in the es- moral excellence which will enable him 
timaVion of many persons, only '"deserv- to judge distinctly of the valoe of alt 
ing of attention. But in the formation earthly enjoyment, akid to Select those 
of the human character, education is a objects of pursuit which contribute 
far more momentous and important most to his own, as well as to the gene- 
concern. The operation of education ral happiness of his fellow creatures, 
begins the moment we enter into the ‘ This being the business of edu- 
ivorld, and never ceases to influence us cation, we shall be asked how is it to' 
*as long as we live in it. Education be effected. We answer, that from the 
'consists not merely in the reception of nature of our work it is im|>o$sible we 
precepts or lessons impressed upon our can go much into detail on this, oriii- 
thiiids, through the medium of profes- deed on any other sul ject ; but of this 
sors, specihcully appointed to inform us, truth we feel assured, that, although 
*but of that more important concurrence many improvements in education have 
of grciimstances with which we aresur- been adopted and brought into notice 
rounded from our birth, and which by Dr. Bell, and Mr. Joseph Lan- 
* maintains over us a ceaseless, and often caster, and others, and which, till 
^•unobserved activity, and prompts us to better plans are matured, will of Course 
all that is good, great, and virtuogs ; be followed, a knowledge of the pro- 
ah(} sometime to vice, to misery, and pcreducationof the human mind, adapt- 
to Orrong. Hence if the lessons of the ed to every circumstance, situation, 
^ powerful, of how much and capacity, is $tiil in i4$ mfimetfii If 
i^re power are the conduct and con- there be any one who, at present, puh- 
vY^tion of diir parents, our friends, siies education upon the best plan, and 
and', our neighbours, by whom we are the most praiseworthy phnciples^. it is 
co^staqtly surrounded, and which con- Mr. Rorert Owen, of New Lsanark iti 
du.cjt and conversation we are incited, Scotland. ' « 

frpqi) the imitative nature of our minds ^ i education it is, however) esseutiitl 
tq^pprove and to fblluw. This being that tHh natural capacity be#^tl 
th^ ;,real nature of education, the im- understood, before attempts td irbpVCM 
poiiairceoT surrounding the child, from the -mind with ^teiftrftic fUatruhdOH bh 
th^e^jr^St period of infancy with such made, lo some' chiklreu 
a concourse- ;of circumstances as is cal- i^lM^bie^und' naturally 
cu&ted ^ jrtpifih ({rowing mind to thaii iriotN^ l in 
virtue, aird' lo tr&th, cannot' be too tion, or the imaginative fscultyl is^i^- 
strow^ i^tgd fur u pod those doihirndit; it ill obVfousV tbe^fe|f¥)^hat 
circj^taifi^i^^^ depend, to peat preeh^ly the saiiieBiode of Itistfndd^ 
roea8iife;tlie cehduet offihe Ibtare man. for different capacities, cannot ■eocce^ 
What,. then, should be the proper equslly well. And \ve have the' 
business of feduentiph To impress ii'etion forced upon us, that fn the fire- 
upon the inihd 'of the child, 'by both seift dayv ^^fkar alnioat abvArtJ,»m 
15 



every proem of educatiou iu pa^t 
the roeiDory has beea top mucti exerei- 
sedt ibe judgment Um 
Upon a review of ^ pature.and ob- 
jeota of educationi.and the imturenUo 
of the human inindy it cannot ,be tou 
strongly pressed upon our atteiition» 
that tl>e wisest pnd best of iijieu #rp 
always learners.; tf^at* as lo<^ as we 
live« it js our duty not only to , use 
every effort to improve our own. morul 
and social well-beiug, but also that 
of our fellow creatures i that the know- 
ledge acquirjed by e^iperienoe is the best ; 
that such kapwledgef^ if pro|>erly ag* 
plied, must teach us diffidence aiid 
hmniUty.; and.timt the |Uore we be- 
come acquaiated with hamaa n^Uure^ 
the less reason shall wp have tq be 
proud of our own acqnireuientSt or to 
< depreciate those of our fellow mem 
In concli|sioii» upon this momentous 
subject, we my observe, that to make 
the human mind a mere woid-bpok, in 
the acquisition of ancient learning, 
is surely a great proUitutipii of the hu- 
man understanding ; and when we hear 
of a .person having acquired a know- 
ledge often, or even more languges, we 
may hope,^ but we certainly .do not of- 
tei> lind, that he is, therefore, a wiser and 
a better man | and wisdom and virtue 
should be ]tlie objects of all education. 
In a word, man progressive being; 
bis progrespiou is, bis grand distinction | 
be is ^tno -only progressive being npqp 
this globe* when he is most rapijdty 
prugressiye» then he most completely 
fuliiU . jtis^^deirtiny ; any institution for 
education which is hostile to progrm 
! thervfinve, . the. mp^t preposte- 

rous,gii4< vijiioos whichjfthe mind 
4d'A^tcaQ.ppiioei;ve^. See Capacitiu 
iStlAJIjUeVfPm Ulk/PUMilTAKCBli, MlND 
m^d.iACoit^LS : .end- also un ezeeUeut 
tbisrsul^eettfi^ Ht^Svppkn^^ 
<bfl[ ^E|IS|1PC4;C|P4JPIA 

ooniijisting.<of ^oineep^m. 
In forining tliis genus nature seems fo 
have made q near approach to the rep- 
tile tribes ; like these animals the body 
is long, slender, and flexible. Excepting 
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the small pair of pectorals, it may be 
said to have „no Alls': for the dorsal, 
anal, and tail fiiis, are united in one 
web» which surrounds* a large portion of 
the body. The apertures to the gills 
are small, and placed behind the pec* 
toral fins. ^ ^ 

The eel is viviparous, and is impreg- 
nated in the same manner as obtains 
among the. cartilaginous tribes^ , 

. In their habitation the fishes of this 
genus are still more singular than in 
the manner of propagating their young. 
They can reside either in salt or fre^ 
water, and are in some measure inde- 
pendent of either ; for they sometimcji 
lvalue their native element, and wander, 
during the night, along this dewy mea- 
dow, not only for a change of babita* 
tion, but in quest of prey, at which 
times the snail is commonly the victim. 

There is no animal more vivacious 
than the eel ; when drawn from the wor 
ter it will survive blows which would 
kill aii animal ten times its size ; and, 
even after it is cut asunder, the differ- 
ent parts are seen to move. It is, how- 
ever, easily destroyed by cold. Though 
fond of hiding in the mud, it cannot 
live in thick, turbid water. 

The species of this genus are as fol- 
low ; 

The Helena^ or Roman Eel, inhabits 
the European and Aipericnn seas, is 
without pectoral fins ; body variegated, 
A variety spotted with black and green $ 
exceedingly voracious ; bites dangerous- 
ly ; was regarded by the Romans as one 
of the great^t luxuries the table. 

,The Cotuirinai or Snake Eel, with- 
out pectoral ^fifil ; bqdj^ with alternate 
rings of yellowj and blwck. Another 
variety spoked "with black. Inhabits 
Aiubqyna, and hais much the appearance 

a, blMjteUh . ajf «McK|,ed wkh white. 

.se^^rb . oceen ; about 

innAuU lEuropean seas; from three to 
four fe^Jbng, 

Thq Serpens 9 or Seri eut Eel, inha- 
bilt the southern European seas, 

R G 2 
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The Angfti/la^ or Common Eel j 
lo'tver jaw lunger ; body of one colour : 
lb muddy waters black, beneadi yel- 
lowish ; ill gravelly, clear waters, green 
Or brownish, beneath silvery. Inhabits 
almost every^ where in fresh waters. 
Grows sometimes to the length of six 
fc^t, and " weighs twenty pounds; but 
cisually much smaller { not found often 
exceeding one pound in weight ; the 
fleih of those caught in running, or salt 
water excellent. 

The Mytust or Flat-tailed Sea Ser- 
pent : a variety of this species supposed 
to be poisonous. Inhabits ‘European 
sea?. 

The Conger^ or Conger Eel, has the 
tower jaw rather shorter than the upper ; 
nose with two tentacles ; lateral line 
whitish, with a row of spots. This spe- 
cies often grows to an enormous size ; 
some specimens have been found eight- 
teen inches in circumference, ten feet 
long, and weighing one hundred pounds. 
A fisherv of congers, in Cornwall, fbrms 
a considerable article of commerce. 
They are annually exported to Spain 
and Portugal in a dried state ; and are 
there ground down into a kind of pow- 
der, used in enriching their soups. 

This species is distinguished by the 
same voracity as the former ; it devours 
other hsh, crabs, and even carcases. 
The flesh when eaten has sometimes 
produced vomiting, purging, and other 
disagreeable con^quences. See Poi- 
sons. 

The young of this species is said to 
be the elvers found so pleotifully in 
the Severn. Se^ Elvers. 

The Gaiiaia, is glaucous, fipeckled 
with black ; inhabits Arabia. 

EFFECT, the completion of the 
o'lyeration of a cause. See Cause. 

EFFEllVESCENCE is that rapid 
dfseligagemehi of gas which takes place 
in certain liquids, or mixturesof liquids 
with certain other bodies : it consists in 
numerous bubbles rising to the surface, 
Infhiihg a bWl of froth, and bursttug 
liissihg noise. " 

^EGG, a body formed in many Icinds' 
of febiale' ' animals ; . it consists of an 
tmbfyo,* t>r fetbs, inclbsetf in k shell* 
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We shall here only treat of the egjj of 
the hen. 

The egg of thk'^ndtnbn ben, is lifted 
throughout with k ihin, but tough metn- 
brane, which dividing near the obtuse 
end of the egg, forms a small bag, and 
contains what is call^ thea/bifmcA, or 
white, and the viteiiuSf dr yolk. See 
Albumen and Yolk. 

The yolk of the egg consists of albu- 
men, and a considerable quantity of 
oily matter, which may be obtained by 
pressilre after boiling : it is yellow and 
tasteless! The yolk is used. occasionally 
for coniibikiihg oleous medicines, &c, 
with wuteK 

The whites of eggs are used occasi- 
onally for fining certain liquors : they 
appear to possess for this purpose the 
qualities of isinj^lass. 

The shell of the egg is almost entirely 
carbonate of lime, cemented by mucus. 
It is used for a white colour. See Co- 
lour-making, 

Eggs are said to l^e an agreeable and 
nourishing food ; and they are so when 
eaten either raw, or very slightly boiled ; 
but when boiled hard they are not suita- 
ble for many stomachs; indeed, we think 
that dy»ipeptic patients should avoid 
eggs altogether* The fashion of eating 
eggs as a kind of condiment at break- 
fast and other meals wholly dihup- 
prove. Fried eggf and bacon form a 
dish of which many persons are fond ; 
but we scarcely know one more de- 
cidedly injurious lo those whose diges- 
tive faculties are impaired. The most 
wholesome, and perhaps the most agree- 
able way in which an egg can be taken 
as nutrition, is to beat it up with u small 
portiod of siigftr, afterw^iirds' to dilute 
it with four ooucea of Warfd water, ad- 
ding sonie grated hdtmeg,' aftd a glass 
of good wine. ^ . 

The goodness of ’bgg^ tnky be' known 
eitMer' by their gerfeml ‘'tfansparehcy 
when examined by a candle"; ori w^i'ch 
we believe a better me thira, the botuse 
ehd Ofkfl good ill be' found wiit*\Vi 
^on"^ applying the ’'totigue' to them. 
TTiey will keep best in a cool' place, 'se^ 
dddra 'os much as pbsnble from fhje 
aiK‘ Sbme recommend varnisbiftg in. 
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Egg plant. See Nightshade. 

.Eglantine. See Bai ah the Sweet* 
ELASTIC FLpipS, are those bo- 
generally iixvinbteg which We call 
gMsesy air. Vapour, &<;*• 

Elaetie Gum, See Indian RubbEb. 

EtATKRItJM, V P/Mlttr 

ierium, is obtain^ fironv the fruit df tlie 
Momqrdica ejaterium^ or wildciiCumW, 
a perenniar plant, bafive of the sobth 
of Riirope, and Aowerin^h June and 
July, it is cultivated in cUgrandf but 
does not survive thb ^verity of ouir win* 
ters. The fruit is gatherjed in l^pteui-f 
ber, jhst before it is ripe f and the dear 
juice which runs ffom it, aud that ab- 
tained by the expression of the fruit, 
are inspissated and forih the elatmum 
of the shops. 

Elaterium is a veiy powerful and use- 
ful hydrago^ue ; but it excites sickness, 
severe vomiting, and excessive purging, 
and therefore requires to be administered 
with great c-iution. In ascites and by- 
drothorax, it produces sometimes the 
entire evacuation of the fluid, when other 
remedies haVe beilen tried in vain. The 
best mod^ of adininistermg it is in divi- 
ded doses of half a graiq^each, eveiy 
hour until it begins to operate. It may, 
however, be given to the extent of three 
grdns for a dose. See Dbopst. 

RLDER, or SambucuSf in botany, a 
genus of plants conidsting of five spe- 
cies ; the following are the chief : 

I'he Tfigra^ or Common elder, foupd 
wild in oiir own hedges. Th^re are se- 
ve^I varieties : some from variegation 
of the leaf I others of the berries, which 
aie^white, green, or hlaqk. The plant 
an linpiieaB^nt soiell, and jbine au- 
thbre fiaye^ rppo,i:|ted ihat its exhalation^ 
are npxioue as to render it upsafe to' 
sleep under its shade. The flowers knd 
berries are said tP be diuretic and Ape- 
rient ; and ih'e oaA ia said to prcive use- 
fht in drops}^ Or the green leaves as 
well as the flowers has been made an 
oi^tnient, by> boiling them in their 
weight'of lard till they are crisp," A^dis- 
iitled water' from the floweii is also 
fpand in the shops. ^ The oiptthVnts are 
of about as much importance in me- 
dicine as lard j 'the distillbd' water is 
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used by the ladies for a scpnt., Ji$ 
a medicine, therefore, elder appears m 
be of trifling importance. J We tiiust, 
however, except the chide juice of the 
ripe, berries, which rubbed .upon wqrtsa 
few fimes, and being suflered ^ diy ' on 
the part, most commonly, reihbv^ thesp 
unpleasant e.xcre8ceDce8 ; care shpqld 
be taken that the, juice be applied js 
miputety as possible in, and rouiid eveiy 
wait; previously to the application of the 
juice, it is advisable to bathe the hapds 
in warm water. 

A wine is often made from the juice 
of the berries. See Wine. 

The jRacemosa, or Red-berried elder, 
a native of the south of Europe. 

The EbuluSi Dwarf elder, or Oane- 
worti with an herbaceous stem three 
feet high, is indigenous to many parts 
of Europe, and to our own hedges, ‘ 'A 
variety with cut leaves, and less widely 
creeping roots. 

ELECAMPANE, or/nv/a, a ge- 
nus containing thirty -five species, chief- 
ly European plants, many of Asia, some 
of A'liierica, and a very few of the'Cape ; 
four indigenous to the meadows, sea- 
coasts, or ditches of our own country. 
The chief are : 

The Helenium, or Common Elecam- 
pane, is an indigenous plant found ip 
dry banks, flowering in July and Au- 
gust. The roots were formerly iu some 
estimation as a tonic, and even now the 
powder of the roots, or more commoply 
a spurious adulteration of them, is still 
sold to illiterate pretenders to furriery. 
Its medical properties are.of Vjpry Ktjtle 
importance. But it if an oriinmeirtal 
flower, and on this account worth cul- 
tivating in shrubberies borders. 

The DysentericGi found in the ditches 
of our owp countiy.' 

The CrithmoideSt found on our ov.-q 
sea-coasts. • , 

They are all pereiitiials. The first 
may be propagated by seeds, or offsets. 
The ofisyts should have a but, or 
and may be taken from the old roots at 
an}' period after the leaves begin to de- 
cay, and before they shoot out agaio. 

ELECTRICITY, or theELEcTBir 
FLU lb, oro terms applied to a peculiar 
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powet. or property p which qp|»eare to ever^ be uinfentitoil oP the etecli^id'llhid 
pervade, more or less, all nature, and when collected in I^tiiljdtiiiib1^1qu8^'t|iy^^ 
arhich ia productive of varipjis surprising for that it paiiits’m 'the atdimphefe as 
pheppmena. Electricity also means well as in the "earth dt all times, tiM 
that branch of natural philosophy, which flows through fheih in cetlahi propel 
investigates the nature . a^d effects of tioiis, we think therpcan^ be little doubt, 
this power.- ^ Such bodies Hre^tlierefcte called fibit* 

Of electricity very little, was known conduetora. 
tillabout, the niiddle of the last cen* If a metallic cotidMefor,"'^lH>yided ivith 
tury : and, even now, we apprehend that brass points, and etevatM on "^Tass legs, 
our knowledge of its uses is still in in-* be placed opposite the revolving 
fancy. der of qn electrical 'machine, it reedves 

If a piece of glass, or sealing-wax, bt by its^inta the electric power, which 
rubbed on a piece of dry woollen-cloth, is condlensedjn the cylindeK, but unable 
or silk, and instantly held over any su^depty to^ dsd^)je in* consequence of 
small pieces of paper, they will be at- its being surrounded by air, and sup* 
tracted towards it, raised on end, and ported by glass 1e^ : /or both air and 
be put otherwise in motion. glass are non-conductors. 

The power thus excited is called If the hand, or a metallic knob, be 
electric ; and if the experiment be made held within three or four inches uom 
in the dark, the glass and the wax will this metallic, or main conductor, u large 
exhibit faint signs of light 3, which light spark will escape, which in the diirk 
is called the electric fire or iitiiid. will beforked and of the colour of ligbt- 

If t‘he glass be of larger dimensions, ning : there will also be a snapping 
and turned rapidly round by a winch noise. 

and a wheel, instead of being rubbed The forked, or zig-zag line whitji is 
backward and forward with the hand, often seen in the atmosphere, and which 
and ha\ ing a piece of silk to rub against usually precedes a clap of thunder, is 
it during its rotation, streams and large the electric "^flu id passing from the 
sparks of fluid fire will be elicited, clouds to the earth, or from one cloud 
which will fly round the glass, attract to another, ft it now well knoWh, that 
light bodies, and produce a pungent when this fluid comes in contact with a 
sensation if the hand be held , near it. mixture of hydrogenpus ^sand atmos- 
Tliis glass, its cushion of silk, wheel, pheric air, an . explosion takes place, 
&c. are called an electrical machine. light and heat are evolved, and water Is 
The fluid or power obtained by this formed. Hence the cause of thunder, 
machine is one of the most wonderful and the rain which often accompanies it. 
ill nature. It will pass along some bo- S,ee Thunder. 

dies, and not abng others ; it ma^ be But the most wonderful power Of the 
received and diffused by sharp points; electric fluid, is in its sud4,euly Oon- 
a superabundance of it in one place, tracting: the muscles of anMats wh^ it 
acts as a repellent in the parts iinmedi- passefiThfOugh them f^dnrbne pIkeOto 
utely adjoining ; and it has a consitant anotiver to.obtaiii its ' The 

and violent tendency to diffuse itself operation of the fluid thus a^pfiedjis 
throughout almost all bodies. R . 

The over which, or through shock will be proportioned 

which iVpqsses freely,, are all animali^ of the apparatus contfi^^Yor tlfie^^pu>* 
most animal kod vegetable substances, pcee^ 'U^eo ihe appkmtus^js VOrVl^rke 
water, d(c. all wbicbTare called conduce it ia called a.^qUery*' Sbine Unelw 
tors of electricity. , Qut it will not pass hoY^ ,ip^do f? pdweffuf WUll 
over glass, tulphur,cbqfcoaW^ik, baked kja dfl 

woods, or dry woollen auj^ances ; nor phecm^jBflflJoriigbtnipg/ ^ W 
through air, except by force in sparks A uew mode of exciup|f/ .^k.)^^^or 
short distances. This last must, how- was discovered tiy GalvaIvi ; And the 
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•opc|fat|oii of elmncity.in^ tb» way is 

called Galhaniiih. 

From what has, been i^d| it is evident 
ttiatf in a medical yww, electrrciu^ hawt 
pe regarded as a nid^t powerful^ and 
extraordinary [Stinauliint. But it^ can 
oidy be of of d^blKl^];: 

in those of an inflamihatory kind Jit 
mast be ipifchievous. , 

The appiiMion pf. e\pclricity to the 
httman b(^y, has beei^ foaifd ii^varfably 
to increase the sensible pefrs'pirationy to 
quicken the circulation of the bfood, 
and to promote tbe,gianduUr set'-reiions: 
accord ingly^ many instance have occur- 
red in which, it has been applied with 
considerable ad'yantage and suCOcm it 
has been, however, found prejudicial 
in pregnancy^ and syphilis. That it 
inay be eminently useful when properly 
applied in some cases of paralysis, sus- 
pended animation, and others requiring 
extraordinary means toexcite the living 
powers to action wo cannot dnubr ; but 
its application requires much skill and 
ment. See Galvanism. 
LECTUARY, a medicine con- 
taining several ingredients mixed toge- 
ther by a fluid into the consistence of 
honey. The London College have in 
their last Pharmacopoeia, most unac- 
countably rejected this term. The form 
of an electuary is v^r^ well Calculated 
for taking those hledicines in substance, 
the doses of which need not be very ac- 
curately ascertained, and which are not 
extremely nauseous. But no volatile 
medicines, nor others where the accu- 
racy of the dose is of importance, should 
be, given in electuaries. 

ELEMENTS are laicals, first prin- 
ciples^ dr the minutest particles of dny 
substahcje, which can be nd fui^hei' ‘di- 
vided, br Elements' are 

f^lso pai(^. 9 imple iwbstances. 

FbrmertyJ every thing* hi dature^ ttas 
by, phi/osophers, intd 'fbd'r 
^elemeqCs : hamelyi earth, crater, 
ibiilt ropib accuVate dbsefi^a- 
tion'has demopsti^ted the fkflacy trf 
,juc)[^ 4|vjsipn^ J existi^k 

iV nature^ whiCli' have hot bden de- 
^cumposed, apd, therei|bi«; tdu^t bd edn^ 
.siay^a, tjlf tbey^aipe so» a< siVuJAr ^ bo- 
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dies, amount in number to between fif- 
ty and sixty.' ' *rte fdBdwlfig' a 
embf.' Oxygish, Alorihe,' idSiridJfUf- 
drdgep, nitr&en', fjlidkph^iis' 

dafbdh, boron, at] the metals 
iq called, and other 
khd#ti to possess itfetallic 
such are potassium, 8odium,'^b6fiiiV^, 
strbntfutn," catcfhib, magnesMrtW, ^ khi- 
cotn, aliiinium,'xircdmum, yttrinm^'and 
giticium. ‘ ^ 

EL EMI, a resinous stibstahe^; 
commonly called Ouni-elemi, obtain- 
ed from the Amyrik elem\fera^ a tf^e, 
native of Carolina and the Brazils. 'It 
has son^ewhat the appearance *df the 
common frankincense, but ita od<yuY Is 
very peculiar and strong. It ie A?rely 
used as an internal remedy t 
eoinpound emttnentofeiemi is oMered^by 
the London College thus j -TalcA" ‘of 
elemi eight ounces ; cohimon turpen- 
tine five ounces \ prepared suet'^he 
pound ; olive-oil one fluidoutiCel 'Melt 
the elemi with the sUet ; then remove it 
from the fire, and mix in thetur|)en* 
tine and oil'; hf'stly, strain the itiixutre 
through a linen cloth. 

This ointment is stimulating 'and di- 
gestive ; and is used to keep open isi^ 
sues and setons ; and as a dressing to 
old ulcers.' ‘ ^ 

ELEPHANT, or £/epAdX,'iri zoom 
logy, a genus, consisting of One species 
only. The elephant is the lar^sT ciif 
quadrupeds. His body is of an as\t^ 
colour, seldom reddish or white, and 
thinly set with hairs. He has a very 
long prehensile proboscis, of which he 
makes great use ; if cait off the nnimul 
dies; the eyes are small; the tusks, 
which are only in the upper jaw, are 
fkr extended i^yond themoOth, tesem'^ 
bfinghorps; ihK- 'Coustitute the ivory 
of comiiierce, and* sometimes weigh 
one hundred and fifty po^nds 'eadVl 
The skin is thick; callous, and iiilpe- 
fi^rable to ntu^ket-bslN, and; yet^ 
iSble* <0 ' the stiU:rs Of flies j Wats ’two; 
tfeyKiflr ’Breast r knOes flexibfey'>ttbek 
sli^ty Imdfs five on imcH > 

fSur'bn'ieach' Binif-fpol.' ‘ - fjv 

" Theel^hant ihhiibftiftthdtderidfeotie, 
ddefly in'Tndia und Africa, tb iwaihpr 
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phkces, atid by the sides orriv^-; ftcfds 
oh feates and bhineh^' ' ^idung 
eating' even ' the, wciod j^ devoiits 
|^ih;iind hay voracibttsfy ; is greMti- 
ifiooit docile, long-lived, ahd^gacioiiii, 
though the brain Hr Female 

gravid a year : tkie '^yduhg anek* the 
mother tvith their lipti,' ^ Pal^ries ,hQU^s 
on its back, its gjnider fitting u^n the 
tieek r moves quieklyt and sarims deg- 
teronsiy : is armed for mr by the par 
fives of India. 

' The contrivances for taking wild ele- 
ptonts ara various : the most comitiofi 
are, decoying them to places of secu- 
rity by means of female elephants, 
properly instructed, or hunting them in- 
to traps prepared for the purpose. 
When once they are caught, they are 
easily tamed, by observing the sub- 
mission of other elephants. 

^ An elephant is now exhibiting at 
Exeter Change, London, which is 
about twelve feet in length,' ten feet 
high, add weighs four tons. 

' ELIXIR, a term formerly applied 
tb many preparations similar to com- 
pdphd tinctures. It'is now very little 
eibplbyed, except by quacks. 

: See Deer. 

ELL", a measure of length, diflerent 
in HffFerent countries. The English ell 
is three feet nine inches, or cine yard 
oivd a quarter in length. In Scotland, 
th'e ell is 37 and ^•lOths, English inch- 
es. The Flemish ell is twenty seven 
ipches, or three quarters of a yard. 

ELM, or Ulmus, in botany, a genus 
consisting of seven species : four Euro- 
pean ; two American ; one East In- 
dian ; and two natives of our own 
woods. They are as follow : 

The Campestrig, or common elm, 
IbUnd wild in our hedges ; a variel]^ 
isfth narrower leaves. 

/ The Suberc^a^ or Dutch elm, having 
the bark or the bhmchleta cork-winged; 
Iritroduced intb England towards the 
end hf the seventeenth century. Wood 
in^ot to the 'preceding. Three ve^ 
rfddes ; arbhfebus, shrubby, and dwarf. 

' ‘ ll^e ' ^Mmitana, Broad-leaved 
Of Wycb 'Hazel,' fouitd eWW in dw 
lanes. ' ^ ' 
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The or Amerioati elm, 

a native of Paht^dd: l^ipe ‘Varieties : 
red elm, udiite ellb^end weeping eltn.' 

The Pfiridla^ or Dwarf elm ; but im** 
properly SQ named, as it is said*^ to coU^ 
tend' with the oak iU height; ' A native 
o^Siberia ; limber close-grhined and 
excellent. " ' . ' 

The iVemora^s, or Hoiua-bean-IeBved 

elm, a native of North AmkHca. 

The /fUegfi/h/iu, or Oriental elm; 
vrith leaves vOiy entire, a native of the 
East Indies* 

All these 11119 be propagated by lay- 
ers, or suckevsi taken from the roots of 
thOold^ trees, hrst is the best me- 

thod j the last osost commonly prac- 
tised. The ’elffl' delights in a stiff 
strong soil, though in such it grows 
slowly, but yields a much- firmer and 
enduring timber. The toughness of 
elm IS univeraally known ; and where 
it can be purcha^ cheap, answers for 
the general purposes of building ; but 
when cut into boards of an inch or less 
in thickness, it is very apt to warp, 
and, therefore, is not so suitable for 
doors or flooring as deal. It will not 
endure long when exposed' to the wea^ 
ther. In every sitnation, it is very liaw 
ble to be attacked by worms. 

The inner hark of the common eln^ 
is diuretic. It is said also to be bene- 
ficial in Booio kiod df totters, and in 
lepr^y. It is generally given in de- 
coction, which is ordered by the Lon- 
don, Collage thus: Boil four ounces 
of the fre!>h inuiw bark bruised, in four 
pints of water, to two pints, and strain* 
Ti’e dose is from four to six fluid- 
ouffcei twice or three times a day . 

ELOCUTION, a term' which has 
been 'Variously applied to Urol language, 
but it is, in fact, so similar to the next 
article, that we shall consider thOid es 
QViwand the same, to which, < therefore, 
we vefeK ' 

ELOQUENCE, ia the power of 
speaking with fluency, elegance, and 
f^ect, so as to impress the hearer with 
jnstideas of thesubjectconcerniag which 
wo desire to 'excite his attention. 

AJorreCt speaking, or the <dioosing 
and adapting of words and sentences 



Ilf? expree* 

; W»bt t^^ fee K|ii4i«sl by every i»^e, 
who U at nil 4esiri9ii8,pf cQioinuQiQitipg 
hi# thought* t<^Oitbers« If tothe choice 
of M^ifdai |Mid BOfiteiy^ea be added sucb 
a. prfuiupciatiqB . eo()L eaiphaw*^. tsocoinr 
paoied tWe wenwoDt* 4>R'the 
body, and changes of countenaooe^aod 
yoioe, a* thedyiSreulpawtioii* ai^f boo^n 
naturally and coniniciiiAy tioexcihe» and 
which areiboat eaU'ujiatad to excite 
persuade othert, .tbf^epeali^r iaMid to 
be eloquent: persuasion or conxUtiooof 
the uiideiata^»Dfe :there&re» one of 

tlie drat objeiH* o? eloquence* 

Eloquence ought on every^ acicoant 
to become a genera] 8itudy«. .\ it is 
not^ however, within our province to 
lay .down the rujes of this, important 
ai:t( but we may observCi that «lo« 
quence comprehends a certain degree ot* 
elegance, both in diction, and manner ; 
that the absence of that energy which 
approaches toi violence, »s compensated 
by well-chosen pertinency of language^ 
fluency of utterance^ end guarded chi^ 
tity of addroBO). that itsexceUencecon* 

to the subject, and of manner tiT^th ; 
that it avoids all turbid emotions, Imt 
delights in animated description ; that 
it seems partial to the pathetic ; and 
that the elegance and graces which it 
loves, haniiomxe.moajt easily and sue* 
ceesfully with the^softest and finest 
feelings of our nature. The powev of 
elqqueuce is almost irresistible; it.pene<« 
tratesiuto the, inmost recesses of the 
souJ ; and when exerted in favour of 
virtue and of truth, , to which only it 
ought to^ba subservient, it adds a lus- 
tKaand.a charm, tq the . severity of the 
inosali^^.nud tlic teacher, that bothaU 
t sect, and endear- . . , 

.ElUVBRSh young eels ; they are ge« 
iLvr#iUy about the. sige of a. comma 
k .ii mg wire, and about three ar ibuv 
i v;i)tfs imig, of adarte colour bat an 
Iwing boiM becomo . white. Elvers. 
lUMi said to be jtbe yioung pf the cpngeVr 
e«l,s tbomarsena coiigeif»%of|his.wchQW-f 
ever very mucii doubt r for, by residing!! 
near the sea-coast, wheru^tb^ are^caught 
in large 'quantities in the spring, we 
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kopw tbpt.^q,pimser cel w%.iK>toC|^ 
caught* tha^ tl^ oopmopigl wfam 
great abundance,, both m firosbaudsalt 
water : we therefoie^^ogcli^ tbat.^aeai 
<^J^^I^ ynungofthe!Comipcm«ph t%ey 
^riq.a tolerably wbolmope , food whan 
bo^^; and ^^^ much less :Oleous than 
most, ntlief animals of the fish kind. 

.EjlJiJBALldyiNG, the act of presorv- 
ii^,,the.bpaum.body from putrefaction 
^t^r deaths fqr a lopg period of time. 
This art was very commonly practised 
among. the Egyptians; and the mm- 
muip, which ace still occasionally foupd» 
giveavideat proofs of it. These people 
sometimes placed also the embalmed 
bodies rOf their friends at table, during 
their feasts ; but we hardly suppose 
that . anr nn^ern Europmn could be 
found desirous of imitating . their cab- 
ample. We aU know, tlaat sooner^ or 
later, ow mortal, bodies must retuen to 
the original elements of which. they 
are composed, and that a retardation of 
the decomposition by embalming. is,, in 
the eye of reason, of no kaportuace 
whatever; on the contrary, the, sooner 
the body is resolved into it* first prin- 
ciples, the better for the living certainly, 
and we should hope, the increasing 

g ood sense of the age will not cptwi* 
er embaiming an honour to the dead. 
EMBEOiDERV, a work iu gold, 
or silver, or silk thread, wrought by the 
needle upon cloth, stuffis nr muslins^ 
into various figures. Thene are several 
kinds of embroidery. 

No foreign embroidery, or gold sad 
silver hrof^e, can be imported into 
this country, upon pain of its being 
forfeited ana burnt, and the. penalty m 
100/. for each piece. Nor can any per- 
son tell, or expose to sale, any foreigo 
embroidery, ^Id, or silver, thiwad, lace, 
fringe, brocade, or make^ the same up 
into a. garment, without paying a pe- 
naky priOO/L, and having ft brfeftod 
and burnt. The mercer in whose cus- 
tody it may be found*, is also liable ^to 
the same penalty. 22. Gm>. II. c. 3fu 
£])^ltALD,a precious stoue, fouud 
principally in Peru, and crystallixed in 
ceguUr aixrrsuled prisms. Its colour is 
green, and it is either transparent or 
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The emcridd cqpsijiU of 
iriK5 port? oF{MUca« '. iC pf^^aHuoiiiiiit 13 
Qf,gluciue» 3 of oxido of chromc^i 1.5 of 
ana 8. of wat^r. 

EMERYf or.iSifitm, in minerHlogy 
n genus of siliceous eart) 9 , consisting of 
alumina, silica, and a jarge, quantity of 
iron ; it is very hard, of a cooamon 
form, opake* attrac^d by the .^gnet, 
reddish when powdered, and not jfusibje 
alone ; one species only, denominated 
the pollens^ or polishing emery ; found 
ill Guernsey, Germany, Italy,, and 
Spain ; in the islands of the Archipela- 
go ; but is usually imported from the 
isle of Naxos, alvra3’s in shapeless mas- 
ses, and mixed with other mineraU; co- 
lour greyish black ; has a granular tex- 
ture, and is so hard as to cut all stones, 
except thediamond, upon which account 
it is used in different sized grains, and 
in powder for polishing metals. Its 
specific gravity is about 4. 

EMETICS, those medicines which, 
taken into the stomach in a sound state, 
excite vomiting. 

Emetics are of service, no doubt, in 
a variety of complaints, when adminis- 
tered with discrimination ; and also, 
when taken immediately after swallow- 
ing poisons, &c. But there is a sort of 
fashion, or routine, in giving emetics 
in some diseases, against which v/e 
most strongly protest. In ague, for in- 
stance, some medical practitioners, in 
almost every case, order in the first 
place an emetic, than which nothing 
can he more like quackery. 

The operation of an emetic is, from 
its very nature, ,one of violence, and, 
therefore, it should not be taken with- 
out a cohvictioD of its utility. In ple- 
thoric persons, in infiammation of the 
intestines, in states of extreme languor 
and debility, in ruptures, and prolapses, 
in. obstructions of the bowels, to the 
old, infirni, imd" , emaciated, in a very 
wi^k, state bings, liver, or sto- 

mach, and to persons with a deformed 
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sVruct^ure bocly,^ emetics will of- 

^n dqhjsrm, aiid should not be given 
without great precan tibn. See Cha- 
MoMiLlpFxpwaRs, Emetic TiaTAR, 
fpECACUAVHA, A;c. ; 
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EMETIC TARTAR, Twtm- 
IZED ANTiMQifT, dr Tartrate of Pot- 
ash and jioiimohg^ is a combination of 
the acid of tartar, potash, and antiinq- 
ny. Emetic tartaC is procured in small 
rectangular crystals of a white colour, 
inc^orous, nearly insipid, and efl9o- 
.resceut. It shourd be bought in this 
state ; but it is more commonly found in 
the shops, in a dull whitish powder, not 
easily distinguishable from many other 
saline matters in a, pulverulent state. 

This powerful salt is emetic, expec- 
torant, iterative, and rubefacient ; it 
also sometimes operates as a cathartic. 
It is certainly the most important of 
the antimoiiial preparations, and when 
the dose is properly apportioned, may 
supersede the use of all the others. 
It is given as an emetic in the com- 
mencement of fevers, in doses of from 
one to three grains, dissolved in dis- 
tilled water. To produce a diapho- 
retic effect, the dose is from one-six- 
teenth, to one-fourth of a grain ; and 
the same, or a smaller dose, combined 
with squill, amnioniacum, and cam- 
phor, operates as an expectorant. In 
very minute doses, combined with ca- 
lomel, it is a powerful alterative in 
many cutaneous diseases. When three 
drachms of it are rubbed with one on nee 
of lard into an ointment, and applied 
to the skill, it occasions a local pustu- 
lar eruption, and hence has proved ser- 
viceable in mania, white-swellings, and 
deep-seated inflammations, by exciting 
anoi her action in the system. 

When taken in large doses, emetic 
te^taV acts as a corrosive poison, pro- 
ducing violent vomiting and purging, 
hiccup, a sensation of burning in tne 
stomach, colic, fainting, difficult res- 
piration, convulsions, and sniibetimeB 
death. The treatment, when assistance 
is demanded in time, consists in carry- 
ing the poison outbf the stomach, by 
bland oily liquids, fireely taken, after 
which, the decoction of yellow bark 
may be freely administered, with opium, 
and local bleedings. For a tnbre i^h- 
ticular account or this mode of tr^t- 
mint, see Poisons. 

Emetic tarter is morefreqiieutly em- 
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pIpyH In pi^iAtee' ^ any 

6ther preparation bfapfiktaony. Tbou||;h 
a violent emetic, when adihlnUtered to 
tW human 8iibjeci« and' tb moaCqaa- 
drupedji, its effects on the horse in this 
way is very inconsiderable. It is com* 
monly given in' colds aiid fevera» to pro- 
duce diaphoresis. Tha doM for siicli 
purpose is two drachms. Jn dbgs ft is'a 
good emetic ; the dose from two to* six 
grains, according to the age and nze of 
the animal. The effect of emetic tartar 
on cattle, has not been well ascertained ; 
it .vhould be therefore given cautiously, 
and by no means in such Ihrge doses as 
that prescribed for the horse. 

EMMENAGOGUES, those medi- 
cines which possess a power of promo- 
ting that monthly discharge of a san- 
giiineoiis nature, though not actually 
blood, nor when healthy, coagulating 
like blood, by the uterus, which, from 
a law of unimal economy, takes place 
in certain conditions of the female sys- 
tem. 

EMOLLIENTS, those substances 
which possess a power of relaxing the 
living animal fibre, without producing 
that effect from mechanical action. 
Warm water, warm and tepid vapours, 
mallows, marsh mallows, oil, fat, lard, 
&c. are emollients. 

EMPIRIC, in medicine, a person 
who deviates from the line of conduct 
pursued by scientific and regular prac- 
titioners, vends nostrums, or sounds bis 
own praise in the public papers ; in a 
word, a Quack. 

EMPLOYMENT, in morals, is one 
of the best means to prevent impropri- 
ety of conduct. Although we are not 
prepared to say that Idleness is the root 
of all evil, .yet we are convinced that 
eiiip)^nynieut is t)ic best . cure for it. 
Wboiever^ therefore, issues prohibitory 
laws or mandates^ without engaging the 
tpind, and body too, in diffi^rent pursuits 
from those which .^e^ fl^bicldcii, qiust 
tiQt be surprised to find laws or 
mandates i^et at houghb But m.ere 
physical employment alone does not 
appear to be of itself sufficient to effec- 
tuate that improvemeut in our moral 
well being to which the wise and the 
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gcRNl most tfrtiehtly a^iye. The ialiid 
mnstbe cdnsuhed'fn this moraVproci^; 
Bird Where a proMbtb proB})eet fs pfe- 
•ented to it of codifbh and of. h^ppi- 
hesii, we can scari^ely fkil of sn^e^ 
ei^n with persons the ihdbt unprohiis- 
Sl^Ammow, Emulation; and 
PraitlHIlENT. 

\ ESIULATION, a desire, eXcitbd by 
lAlt^^raisewofthy example bfothets, to 
iniitate, to equal, and,*' if possible, to 
excel them. When emulation is di- 
rected to pursuits of virtue, it is un- 
questionably meritorious, and ought to 
be encouraged ; but no one ought to, be 
emulous of vice or wrong. In the hands 
of the morodist emulation may be made 
of considerable use. SCe Ambition. 

EMULSION, a soft and somewhat 
oily medicine, resembling milk* it is 
formed by an imperfect combination of 
oil with water, by means of mucilage, 
&c. 

ENAMEL, in general, sighilies a 
vitrified matter, interspersed With some 
•olid substance, and possessing all the 
properties of glass except transparency. 

The basis of alt enamels is a pure 
crystal glass or frit, ground together 
with a fine oxide of lead or tin, prepa- 
red for the purpose, with the addition 
of a small proportion of subcai bonate 
of potash. The different colours of 
enamel are formed of this basis, and 
mixtures of various oxides : iron, cop- 
per, maiigHiiese, &c. 

ENAMELLING, is the art of lay- 
ing on enamel upon metals, and of 
melting it at the fire, or of making 
divers curious works *in it at a lamp. 
It also signifies painting in enamel : an 
art which is held in great estimation on 
account of the peculiar iliid permanent 
vivacity of its colours. It is chiefly 
employed in miniature. 

.ENCYCLOPEDIA, <»r Cvciib. 
PJSDtA, a book coniuining an account 
of all the science^'.' It howevci*, oc- 
casional ly used in a' more restriCCi^ 
sense.' Thus,' a' Domestic or Family 
CyUlbpsedih, sCch'as diir pyesehi Wt>i|k, 
is designed to embrace all things 
Aibsl bsefhr and necessary td ^ known 
by families in their domdstV felanons. 
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' . Endioe. , SeeSuccaRY. . 

" Engine. See Fire aacj Stmig 
ENGLISH l^NGUAGC^, ihe 
lang;uage nbw spoken ip jBngfiipidL We 
mentiQii thia subject here to observei 
that we think it a'duty jpcpmbent lij^n 
every one to underytpi]^ one language 
well ; and thut1apguage^>if it he a gbpcj 
one,, such as the^^^isati admits to 
be, should be hSa nativeiopgne. / Ubi9e 
especially is that language wprth study- 
ing in w;hi^ ouinerous.and abla^rlUfs, 
upon a vast variety of sulyeots, have 
conveyed to the puplic, and to po^eri|yt 
their knowledge and their opinions* 
See Grammar. 

EngraMng. See GftAFTlRG* 

ENNUL a term, borrowed from the 
French, implying weariaoioe of vexa- 
tious uneasiness, either of mind or body* 
or both« It is the too cpipxndn attend- 
ant on those persons who have litecHlIy 
nothing to do : the children of luxury 
and sloth. 

ENTHUSIASlif, a state of mind w 
which we are led to think and iintigine 
thipgs in an extraordinary, yet prob^>le 
manner. In a religious sense it implies 
a transport of the mind,, whereby it 
fancies itself inspired with some revela,* 
tion, impulse, Ac., from heaven. 

That enthusiasm whiqb prpmpte us 
to consult the good of others, and is* 
at' the same, time, perfectly cpiisistent 
with their intellectual apd, personal li- 
berty, is good ; but that which induces 
an attempt at an undue influence o%'er 
the minds or persons of others, which 
assumes a dictatorial and infallible air, 
and arrogates a knowledge which no 
reason can warrant, and no personal 
consideration command, is a roost mis^ 
chieypus quality of the human roiiid| 
ai)d ought most sedulously tp be guard- 
ed against, upon all occasions, and on 
every ptetepce* 

ENTOMOLOGY', the science or 
knowledge of the structure, functions, 
manners, modes of increase, and habita- 
tkms of the innumerabletribes of insects. 
This seteoce is more especially deserving 
the study of the domestic economiat, 
i^,dhly easu amqseiqeot, but by it we 
become better acquainted with blights^ 
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flies, slugai, and other deductive in- 
sects; and we mi^ alfo^’ thc^t 
acquire a better method than la qow 
known, of preveiibhgf their' destriictiv^' 
ravages. , / 

ENVY, pain felt and maiignity ex- 
cited, at tne sight or excel lenSi, or the 
bapj^ihess of bmers. He whbjfs eiiyiou^ 
cilhnot be ^hevolept : tie who is 

benevolent cannot . be envious.' The 
bestpmedy, the^ore, for this efegra- 
dihg[and^ ihjViribus state df mind, in, 
unquestionably, the cultivation of bene- 
volence, and tpe benevolent affections. 

epidemic, a tififrm^ applied to dis- 
eases which* attack manV people at the 
same ^ason, and in 'tne place. 
Tlius putrid fiiiVer, plaj^ile, dyscifteiy, 
Ac., are often eiridiemic. Epidemic dis- 
eases are coVhmbnly suppb^d bb ebn- 
tBjnous. ' ' • ■ ' ‘ .1 * ' , 

EP1GL0T1*IS, the cartilage at the 
root of the tongiib, which falls Upon the 
glottis or superior opening of the larVnxl 
Its use is to cover the larynx, so that no 
food may pass into it during the action 
of swallowing. Sec GiLOTtis Abd La- 
rynx. 

EPILEPSY, a diswe bi which t|ie 
patient is usually attacked with cbnvdl- 
sibqs, and fklls down sUddehly, hence 
sometimes called the 
It is, however, fr^behtiy preceded by 
a pain in tb'e head,%s8ittide, some dis- , 
turbahee of '{he senses^* unquiet sleep,' 
unusual dread, diiiinbtt of rigHtjj a cibisir 
in the ears, palpitation of the hebM!; 
coldness of the joints &c. ' ’ 

The causes of this disease are ihfot 
w:ll ascertained. It attacks strong ba 
well as' weak persons' ; and in those #hb. 
are subject to ft; exceifs in' drinkidg^^'; 
eating, violent passion^ dr vbheiy;* &C;|. * 
will certainly bring' oh 'the fit. indeed; ' 
wb have known dh excessive' quAhtit)^ if' 
food eaten at dinner, in a person btheW- 
wise healthy, produce epll^y. ' 

If epilepsy comet on before the'tiine 
of puberty, wime'bope may be ehtbri 
tained of its goihg off at that time ; btft' 
it is a bad sign v^en tt attacks ‘ abbot 
the Slst year,^and still worse if the fita 
grow more sequent, as by theih the 
animal function's become injured, aa well 
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as the iuiii^»,tlie patiient rreqpw]tlj[ bp* is of any periQjlneot advantage in^the. 
coqiimg^V^id or F^lish^ It i^liietijl^es core^ and tberi^ore* it opght W be 

tp’ininat^ 111 melap^bly or niadh^^ en^^oyed* , T / v ' ' 

and sq^etidics in aj^plexy or patsy. ^^^sy^^pt^s of EfUaPst id the 
ft Ss at all times' a roost serioos Ho^j^ ait mling about^ ‘ add thfii 
alarming disease. But it has been/not- thilihg down ; sometiroeir be rears dp 
wUhstaiidm^y spjnbnaiM He often lies in 

the appfui^o^ ^'eptuV^np ins^sTbl^ 

such as the iteb, ginan-lWxf meanU» tM'pulse'cbhiibtfipg to heat^andac- 
6c., Winle, |i:he dimse',.lg wit wjtb ,a bind of 

mi|8t n6t‘ 'despair qf .jj cure ; .‘.{but ' if jt S also soinetiroes si 

be of long slanging, or jiejj^t^y^ there vibibjif moiiOQ of the 'legs, 
is very lihle re^on to^xj^ht that it can Bleed 'plenti(u1tyyah<r if the fit dob* 
be rerobved^ . „ . r . . . tinue, give the Toltop^big "d Take 

Perhaps m coroplaini^^jiaa fngapd of teiiiT spirit of aibihoniai one ounce ; 
mpre ,tbo. a^^entlpq oj(; Ih^ fi^ulty thaii of compound spirit of lavender^ Half an 
epi|epgy; i^Qd t^^re isfloiie^ per^^ ounce 3 of water twelve ounces ; mix 

wbicqLat the prWpt roomeiit, there is for one dbae*^ To prevent a reforh of 
more diversity 6f opinion as'to iti cure. the\,fit give a mild purgative. 

It .(a/ OPtf* bowever, probably that thp EraOM 3 ALT, SuLeflAfe bi^ 
domestic prescriber can, or will atteEnpf MiOKESiA, or BflrtEa f unGjtXO lULYi^ 
to c%ct the removal .qf this disea^. was formerly obtained by boiling down 
Tj^ierv be no doubt, however, that the rnfneral water foiln'd in thO vicVb|ty 
auction to food and driplc is of great of Epsom. It is at present obtsinedl 
imp^r/aiire in its prevention ; and that almost exclusively, from, the. Jiftnid 
excesses of every kind, tlafu lent food, catfecl bittern, the 'residual brine, left 
iinif yin) entexercit^ should be avoided ; after the crystallization of sea«sii1t; ft 
the bdwets should also be kept regularly inay"be, however, made by a mixture 
opeu by aloetics. of magnesia and sulphuric acid. I'tS' 

louring the fit, the 'greatest care ciystah are sipoH, four-sided prisitis^ 
should bo taken that the |>atient does with reversed dihedral summits. Or four- 
natiiijure himself by the vioTeuce of his sided pyramid. Its taste is hitter, and 
Struggles ; be shqul^ be placed on a bed, it is soluble in its own weight of water at 
or^hop .soft place. His clothing should 60 ^ ‘ Exposed to a red heat it loses its 
bq^cyery where* loosened, and the head watefof crystallization, but iS not de« 
nifjiderately elevated. As soon as possible composed. When pure it eflloresees, 
some subjstauce should be introduced but the sulphate of magnesia found in 
and he1<r between the teeth, to prevent the shops, generally contains some mu- 
thejh clpf'iqg cn the tongue. No earth- riate of magnesia, which renders it deli* 
eiiwarc, or^ glass should be, used for the qUescent. It should, therefore, be kept 
purpose ottering drink, lest from the in close-stopped jani^.' It is often adiH« 
,or, cquyulsjons attendant , on tern ted, with gipu her salt, 
this i<^oq)ipl||int, it should be broken in This salt is pur^tive and diuretic ^ 
th^j^mh. . Should it appeof thaf the itoperates readiiy,without griping ; and', 
paj^i(^^^p8s"b^U djiuktiw too fi% of noiwfthstanding its 'imuseoUs tasted iS 
spu-ji^OU^^^liquprSft or ^as loaded bis retained by the stortfUch when It rejects 
stomach w|th ipdigestipl^, hnd dfiedstve almost all other things, esperfaliy WbpH 
fifst oppoip.tunity should be aainmister^ In ‘ smalj and rep^m^ 
seij^d.bf^etdug a pretly stlong emeri^ doses, lately diluted, or united Wiifi^ 
iq^iPlthe stoiuacH. 40 this. case, as soon acidujateo infusibn of roses. In' tHe^e 
as^tbq stoinacb is emptied, the convut- forms it is a useful pumtlve in the 

belly-ache, puerpual fever,, And' lU W 
, dices ' 00^ appear .that bleeding, iu a^uto ^diseases. ,ttjs also usW in 
the ii^ aUlioug.b, sometimes adopted, lati.ng clysters. ' By modemtd'kxmiiib^ 
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;fi ^Uropen air« while thi% i«)t, 

tht^purfpktive effect is diminish^ . 
ite-dittretic power increased. ^Xh^yclopf). is 
fiibin hf 1^ en ounce to twp>oiti)ce^ idis« 
solved in water-grueU orwn}^^|her y«hh- 
cliviiiid tukeueitherotofijeeor io divided, 
dosesy frequently repeated..^ The most 
usoaI dose, howeywTt.for a^piirge foraii 
adult is, one ounce takte at .once* This 
salt is riow become.a; moeh more 
shionMe laxative, than sulphate of ;8c^» 
or glauber salt c but where a brish. de- 
bilitating .purgative is wanted* we think 
the latter is preferable. See Afl4 ON ESU. 

EPSOM WATER, is . that saline 
spring which rises at the distance of 
about half a mile from the town of Ep. 
8om« in Surrey. Its principal ingredient 
is sulphate of magnesia. . See the pre- 
ceding article. Nothing sulphureous 
or metallic is ever found in this spring. 
It may therefore be easily iiiiitat^» by 
diswlving half an ounce of the common 
Ef^om salt of the shops in a quart of 
pure water. Epsom water is said to be 
useful in hypochondriasis, and other 
dyspeptic complaints. 

ERRHINES, medicines which when 
applied tp the internal membrane of the 
nose, excite sneezing, and increase the 
secretion, independent of any mechanical 
irritation. 

ERROR, a mistake of the mind, in 
giving assent to a thing, or proposition, 
which is not true. The principal causes 
of error are want of time, neglect of ex- 
periments, regard to antiquity and au- 
thority, undue admiration of things 
known, the artifices of teachers; but 
the chief of all is superstition. The 
best, and perhaps the only effectual cure 
for all kinds of error, is Inquiry, and 
a suspension of. the judgment till iu- 
^iry.be made. 

ERUPTION, a bursting forthy lu 
mdiicioe, the risings on the skin^ m the 
measles, smalUpox, cow-pox, miliary 
fetor; itch, scurvy, icc. are called erup- 
tions. ’ 

EKYNOO* a genns of plants coii- 
sfoting of eleven species, chiefly natives 
of the south of Europe. ■ The following 
are the chief : the Aquaiieumt or Rattle- 
dftakeureed, a native of Virginia. — The 
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CuN^e/fWtfqmid itt eurqwq saltqiarsbes. 
The Sea holly, fouod 

op the sandy ebores of our own country; 
formerly used. me^cioalJy, but of ^uo 
importance. The root is occasipnollj;; 
sold in a .pandied state, and .eptep as u 
6weetmeat,rv-The^/ptnNm, a hardy pe- 
rennWf well wqf^hy a plgpe in every cu« 
rioiia garden^ where its unpogUBon form 
and b^utiful polouv are v^y .qltractlve. 

ERY S IP EL Ab, iSutnr ^ Anthony^ $ 
firt^ or .Roeet. » u disease which most 
cQUMOonly, attacks the face, aUhough 
it Bometimea appears on qther purls of 
the body. ^ . 

Th>saff«|gim^f4he shin ie,of a mixed 
and not very.prighi r^d colour, readily 
disappearing i^n pressure, but quickly 
returning wguiu ;. the redness is not re- 
gularly circumscribed, but extends un- 
equally, i end oonlinues most usually to 
spread upon the neighbouring parts 
with a puin like that from burning ; 
blisters sometimes of a small, sometimes 
of a larger size succeed ; and as they 
gooff, the skip peels; and sometimes 
th^ terminate in gangrene. 

When this disease attacks the face, 
the patient experiences first of ull a cold 
shivering, succeeded by a lint stage, in 
which there, is, more or less drowsiness, 
with a confusioi\.; 9 / the head,. and some- 
times^ delirium./ '|[!he affection of the 
shin, appears pithpr bn the first, second, 
or ^hird day of the ./evejr, frequently 
possessing by degrees ..the whole of the 
face; sjDuietimes' the haiiy scalp, aiid 
even q^tpiidiog on to the neck. The 
whole face also becomes much awel|ed» 
aod,|J|m,fy,e)id%^ much so, that the pa- 
t*-inkis fmm,etimea for a-doy wr two to- 
tally blind. . . 

The diipaBa .jCopliQtttea in general 
abput . eight ^qr. iiipe- dayc^ , the fever .not 
abating .aftpr fhf comiogpii of the af> 
faction of the skin ; apd ilR faimMCabla 
tarminiiAipnift.psaally vl^ut lhis tieriod. 
But in cpaes the stupor and. deli- 
rium iupr^aae, and "the exteraalafl^^tijoii 
being copimuujcated to the hraia, the 
patient is earned off about tiie suina 
period. 

Ery.sipelaa .may be produced by the 
application of heat, or the sudden oi* 
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pifrttat upplicatlbn of dold, ^ 

when the body is hi a heoted stated Ex- 
ternal injnriei of' verkfOB kitid§; " ob 
wounds, punctureSf and' even the slighl^ 
eit seratehet, are ofteh succeeded 'by^ 
this affection of the surrounding parts* 
The application of poMons, more |»rti« 
cuiarlyofr the animal Ungdoid, ^ often 
produces thiS' disease. PMonowhebave 
once laboured under it are often l^ble 
to its return.^ ^ 

When- it exists only^a aitriAing de*’ 
gree, atid without aoy^ Ov but ^little 
affeclioa of -the System^ : Or any Other 
alarming symptom, there may be no 
necessity foi^calling id p^fessional as* 
sistafice : . sii^e by atCeptim to the foi* 
lowing advice^ the disease raOy be in 
such sHght cases removed with the ut- 
most safety, ^ 

The body should bO kept tn a laxa- 
tive state by gentie aperteni- medicifies» 
such as lenitive electuary, sulfliateof 
magnesia or soda, tamarkid wh^^ &c. 

The patient through the day need 
not be confined t<r him bed; it being 
sufficient that'he'iivoids exp^ug him- 
self to H cold atmosphere. 

At bed-time the patient may take a 
few grains of antimonial powder, drink- 
ing fi^y 'of weak wine whey, or warm 
barley water^ with a. small quantity of 
nitre to proetire a^gOntle ' perapiration. 
Animal food should be avoided except 
under peculiar Circumstances. Sago, 
tapioca, barley-water, panadi^ &C, are 
the most proper articles of diet. The 
thirst may be quenched with toast and 
water, or lemonade, 

Wten, however, erysindas exists iti a 
more severe the Debt advice we 

can give is to consult an.able physician,^ 
It does not app^ir that-^any applica- 
tiOfi totiieSkin lit this eruptivo disease 
is' offbh of sCrviee, and therefim it 
should be aveic^d. 

Erysipekb in old' parsons, and those 
a^ho b^e Tioed fmely, ii g^rally at- 
tended with danger^ and requires the 
best medical skill. ' In youth and mid- 
dle age it is seldom dangerous^ except 
when accompanied with much fever, or 
wheh it extends over a'confiderable sur- 
faced - ... 
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ESGHALLOTy ‘Or 

cmmt a species of garlic, a iictiva ofPaii i 
lestiue, IS vwll known in our gardens an r 
an- esculent vegetable. It is firopagaSed^ 
entirely from the roots^^ -iti never pra*;^ 
dttcingseed inthis eounUj^ The soots 
are planted about the end 'of<l?ebruaiy> 
in -beds m* forfowi,r at the >cUstaocet 
abmk three ^ioehes f ttom each, otfae#j 5 
Toxaidstho’end of^June the 8«alkaatis» 
tied up,^ sfOd^ln^ the course of satolheC^ 
month the roots ure pulled out th^ 
earth, dried, and afterwards preserved iO: 
some dry and airy placa.^ . . . 

The roots aresimilm in their qualitnes 
to time of the onion. The young shootSi 
in the spring forin a very agreeable salads 
when mixed with mustard mess, frc. 
But they do'mot suit , many stomachs i 
producing the same Unpleasant heat as • 
the oniom Their medicinal virtues are 
of no importance, . 

BSCHAROTIGS are those sub<^ 
stances which possess a power of de- 
stroying the structure 6 f the various’ 
soHd parta^f the animal body to which 
they are directly applied. Sulphate . of • 
copper, burnt alum; lunar caustic, the 
sulphuric and nitric acids, &c, are eai» 
charotics. 

^ ESPALIER, a fruit-tree, spread iu 
the same manner as wall trees, but sup- 
port^ in its position by stakes ^or 
framing. Espaliers are principally, use- 
ful where room in the garden is of im«» 
port^nce, and where the quality rather 
than tlie quantity of the fruit is prine 
cipally consider^. 

ESSENCE, in pharmacy, the chief 
properties, or virtues, of any simple, 0# 
€^m|>06itibii, collected hi a narrow com^ 
pass. It also means a solution pf sev^ 
rat essential oilaand other mattiers ia 
rectified spirits of wine. And. some- 
times it implies tlie essential oil itself. 
Irenes ofAmb»gri$m See AkbbrobiSi 

— BergamoU See Rrroamov, 

4..^., — Colt 9 -foou See Camphor, ; 

Lavender. See Lavendxx^ 

Lemon* See LxMOX, 

— -i K Peppermint. Sec Peppbb^ 

HINT. 

■ — I fprtice*. See SpEDCE, 

ESSENTIAL OILS, those oUs 
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whidb ti% ebittitied by fithn 

twAiito vegetuMe subttanctt. 'They tfe 
gtemtly chumcterrattc, both id Midi 
Md tate« of the oubsUncM front whence 
ftqr obtained. And mont'^of them 
•re diMolvable in rectified ipirits Of 
wine* See Oil. 
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' 'BUPHORBIUM9 o gtttti Miibf ibe 
pfOduetfOb 'of ittvml epeeieB of tAe 
SuphorUk: but obiliutied princtpmHy 
from one said to’be a perenma1» inceii^ 
lent, fhrubby phud!^ a native of Africa^ 
where it grows ht great abonclaiiee. See 
SpoaoBi ’ 


Eiker. See jEriiat. 

ETHEREAL OIL, commonly eaU 
led OIL OP wiPB) is obtained by dis- 
tilling the liquor left after the diaCilla* 
tion of ether, with a gentle heat, until 
a black froth swells up ; the retort is 
then immediately to be removed from 
the fire. To the liquor ki the retort 
add water sufficient that the dly part 
may float upon it, which being tafteo 
off, let as much lime-water he added to 
it as will neutralise any add it may con- 
tain* Lastly! take off the ethereal oiL 
after it has separated. It is only uMU 
ai an ingredient in compound spirit of 
Ether. See Spirits. 

ETHICS, the sdeuce of moral phi- 
losDpby, or that knowledge by which 
man is best enabled to consult and ob* 
tsfu l^th individual and coMeetite hap- 


Buphorbinm is ioodairouB, sind when 
first chewed bssiittle taste | but it soon 
gives a-^vei^ acrid bornioig impression 
to the tongue, palate, and throat, which 
is Very permanent sod almost insup- 
portable^ It also, when applied to the 
nostrils, ezchss powerfiil sneepiog ; and 
possesses also eo^c, cathartic, and ru- 
faeffident prbparties. But owing to the 
violence of its eflkcts, it is now never 
Med ititerually I nor, as a snuff, can it 
be aied alowe, for it aecasiOtaa inflam- 
mation and bleeding at the note, See. 
WheO properly dilated wkh staich, or 
aiq^ OCMr harmless powder, and used 
caonibwtly kis a osefvl errMne in lethar- 
gic deafness, pohgr, nmaomts, and si- 
mvltr cases. 

JSapAVaria* See BYa-naioHT. 

EUSTACHIAN TUBE, in unato- 


piness? happiness being the end and my, arises in each ear, frdm the anterior 
aim of every rational being. The stu- ettremity of die tympanum, and runs 
dy and practice of morals, therefore, is foTWild and inwards^ in a l^ny canal, 
the first of alt duties, to a thorough which teriiliiiates with the petions fior- 
knowledge of which our efibrts ou^t tion of the temporal bone. It then goes 
to be coutinually and unceasingly dl- oo, mradnslly becomiag buyer, and at 
rected, and from which no one, in any length eods<behind the s^ palate, 
class or station in society, can by any Through this tohe the air passes to the 
possibility be esrempt. tympaemm cv driiiu of'*the ear. 

ETHIOPS MINERAL, or, more EVACUATIONS, in the animal 


properly, Black SOLVIiettBT Of 
BfencURY, is prepared by rubbing to- 

r fiber, in a glass^ or marble mortar, with 
glass or marble pestle, equal parts of 
mercury and flower of sulphur, until 
the globules of the mercury altogether 
disappear, and the whole ts become a 
black powder. 

' This preparation is alterative and 
ahthelmluric. It is chiefly employed in 
scrofnlouB swellfiig, and to cutaneous 
affectiotiB, an<f has been found useftil 
in the destruction of the worms called 


economy, are those thmgs which are 
expelled regularly and natumlly from 
the butnan body ) stieh as the abdomi- 
iHftl fseces, the urine, the perspiration, 
Ae* Whilst the kvaceationa continue 
regahrr, the animal functionsare nsually 
pemrmed well ; and ylteuevar they 
become obstructed, diaeate h gCrtemlly 
the consequence; hence th# itbeessky 
of attending to the evacuations. See 
CosTivMiiiss, Eae, Noee, PiawniA- 
Tioa, Umma, Ac* 
evaporation, is ihe 


aVearides. But tC is an uncertain pre- sion of fluids, chiefly of water, into 
paration. The dose fS from five grains vapour. 

to half a drachm, given twice or three EvaporStlon is the means by which 
rimes a day. nature supplies the whole vegefiiMe 
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kiiigilom vrith the and rain neces- 
sary for its support. It is continually 
going on, not. only from the surface of 
Uie ocean/ but also from the earth, 
leaves of plants, trees, &c* 

One of the most beneficial effects of 
evaporation is to cool the earth» and 
prevent it from being too much heated 
by the sun. This power of producing 
cold by the evaporation of water and 
other .bodies, has been latterly much 
attended to; and many phenomena, 
otherwise ine:»)licable» are by it ta&ily 
explained* Tbusn if water be poured 
over a ves^ containing liquor, it is 
well known that the evaporation of the 
water cools the liquor within. Upon 
the same principle, if water be sprinkled 
upon a floor, or the street, the evapo- 
ration of it cools the air by carrying off 
the abundant heat. Upon the same 
principle it is that rain, in hot weather, 
cools the air. Upon the same princi- 
ple too, it is, that ablution of the skin, 
in the hot stage of certain fevers, is 
beneficial by carrying off the superflu- 
ous heat ; and upon the same principle, 
also, are some head-aches, attended 
with beat, cured by bathing the fore- 
head with cloths dipped in water, &c. 
The wisdom of the perspiration by .the 
skip, is also ec^ually manifest as a pro- 
cess of evaporation; fqr whilst the pores 
of the skin remain, ngid in hot weather, 
as well us in many Kvers, the body la- 
bours wjth oppressive beat ; but no 
.sooner does the perspiration, and of 
.course evaporation, begin, than the su- 
^lerfluous heat is carried off, and the 
pail) .produced by the excess of beat re- 
lieved. See DfiW, and Rain. 

jEVENlJS-G, tl^at part of the day 
which commences a little before sun- 
.set., and continues for an hour or two 
afteriyards. But evening is a very inde- 
finite term. 

Evening sir, although in the summer 
season agre^bje, is not desirable for 
health. Invalids, and valetudinarians, 
should therefore avoid it. 

EVEJRGilEEN. lii botany, tliose 
trees which continue their verdure, 
leaves, throughout the year, are 

called evergreens. Eyergreens^ not* 
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withstanding, unlera P^liarly qbstt^ct- 
ed ui tlieir gr6wt^i» l^ves 

gularly every "spr^i^, biit 'as the old 
leaves do not fall off till ' new* ones ai>« 
pear, evergreens are neVer wholly devoid 
of leaves. 

Evergreens are not only ornamental, 
but when planted at a proper distance 
from dwelling houses, contribute to the 
salubrity of Uie air. 

Evergreen Oak. See Oak. 

EVERLASTING, in botany, a 
term applied to various plants, whose 
roots continue to send forth annual 
stalks and flowers for many years. 

Everlasting Pea. See Pea, the 
sweet,^ 

EVIDENCE, or, Testimony, the 
proofs, whether oral or written, by which 
any given, filet or circumstance may be 
known to be true. 

The best of all evidence is the evi- 
dence of the senses; no written evi- 
dence can be equal to it : the same may 
be said of hearsay evidence. When, 
therefore, our assent is required to any 
thing contrary to the evidence of our 
senses, and. contrary to the nature of 
things, and the constitution of the uni- 
verse, our judgment ought to be with- 
held, till, by a concurrence of evidence, 
such extraordinary circumstance, what- 
ever it might be, is rendered indubita- 
ble. Want of caution, relative to the 
nature of evidence, has led mankind in- 
to a thousand reveries and errors, which 
a modest diffidence of opinion only 
might have prevented. 

We have said that the best of all 
evidence is the evidence of the senses ; 
but we know also tliht our senses fre- 
Guently mislead us ; and that therefore 
ttie evidence even of the senses is not al- 
ways to be depended on. A thorough 
conviction of this truth, ought to teach 
men. to receive evidence, even of the 
senses, pariiculariy in questions of mo- 
ment, whe^er civil or criminal, with 
extreme caution and circumspection. 

EVIL, ju morals, that conduct which 
Jis productive of unhappiness, or pain, 
eitlier to ourselvtt or others. 

tjpon the cause of the existence of 
evil, both iu the moral and the natural 
H 
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world, \i U not here our purpose to 
inquire. It is sufficient to observe, that 
many of the evils of life originate in 
the misconduct of men towards each 
other, rather than in the nature and 
constitution of things ; and that when 
men are actuated by those principles of 
benevolence and justice which it is our 
aim in this work to inculcate and pro- 
mote, much of the moral and natural 
evil of which we now complain will be 
no more. 

Ewe. See Sheep. 

EXAMPLE, a pattern j that which 
is proposed to be imitated. In morals, 
every person’s conduct operates upon 
some one or another, by whom he is 
surrounded or known, in the nature of 
example : for man is the most imitative 
of all animals. The importance, there- 
fore, of propriety of conduct in every 
one cannot be too strongly inculcated 
and enforced. See Circumstance, 
Character, and Education. 

Excess. See Drunkenness. 

EXCHANGE, in commerce, that 
process by which one thing is given for 
another. The first commerce among 
mankind was by exchange. 

Exchange also denotes the business 
or trade of money, as carried on between 
one place and another, by means of bills 
of exchange. See Bill. 

Exchange denotes also the difference 
between the value of money in one 
country and another. In this sense, the 
exchange is continually fluctuating. 

EXCITABILITY. In all the states 
of life, man and other animals differ 
from themselves, in their dead state, or 
fr6m any other inanimate matter, in this 
property alone, that they are affected 
by external agents, as well as by cer- 
tain functions, peculiar to themselves, 
in such a manner so that the pheno- 
mena peculiar to the living state are 
roduced.** The external agents are 
cat, diet, and other substances taken 
into the stomach, the blood, the fluids 
secreted from the blood, and air. The 
functions of the system itself produ- 
cing the same effect are muscular con- 
traSion, sense or perception, and the 
operation of the brain, in thinking and 
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in exciting passion and emotion. This 
power or' property of living animal bo- 
dies, is termed excitability. See the 
next article. 

EXCITEMENT, the effects of the 
exciting powers or stimulants, whether 
heat, diet, other substances taken into 
the stomach, muscular exertion, or the 
passions of the mind, &c., acting upon 
the excitability. 

EXCITING CAUSE, in medicine, 
the occasional cause; that which, when 
applied to the body, under a certain pre- 
disposition, excites a disease. The same 
explanation applies to morals ; but the 
exciting cause of any moral action is 
more commonly called occasion, which 
see. 

EXCORIATION, or fretting of the 
skin, sometimes arises from inattention 
to cleanliness in infants ; it also occurs 
in persons unaccustomed to ride on 
horse-back, to fat persons who use un- 
usual exercise, and to those who are 
bed-ridden. 

In children, the application of a lit- 
tle fine starch, or finely levigated mla- 
my, generally effects a cure. In adults, 
the resin plaster, spread upon leather, is 
commonly efficient. If, however, the 
true skin be affected, and considerable 
pain is produced, it should be treated 
as a simple wound; and if there be 
much swelling, an emollient poultice 
may be necessary. 

EXCREMENT, whatever is sepa- 
rated or excreted from the body as use- 
less, such as the urine, the sweat, and 
the faeces, to the last of which sub- 
stances the term excrement is, however, 
most commonly applied. 

EXCRESCENCE, any preterna- 
tural formation of flesh, or other part 
of the body, as wens, warts, &c. The 
term excrescence is also applied to any 
substances preternatu rally growing up- 
on trees and other vegetables. 

EXCRETION, the separation or 
seeietion of those fluids, and other sub- 
stances, from the animal body, which 
are supposed to be useless, such as the 
urine, the perspiration, the alvine eva- 
cuations, &C. See COSTIYBNESS. 
EXECUTOR, a person appointed 
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by a testator^ to carry into execution 
bis will and testament after his decease. 

The first duty of an executor or ad- 
ministrator is to bury the deceased in a 
suitable manner : but if the executor 
exceed what is necessary in this respect, 
it will be a waste of the substance of 
the testator. 

The next thing to be done by the 
executor, is to prove the will. But as 
the executor derives his authority from 
the will, and not from the probate, 
he is authorized to do many acts in ex- 
ecution of the will, even before it is 
proved, sucb as releasing, paying, or 
receiving debts, assenting to licenses, 
&c., but he cannot proceed until he 
has obtained probate. 

By stat. 37. Geo. III. c. 9. s. 10 . 
every person who shall administer the 
personal estates of any person dying, 
without proving the will of the de- 
ceased, or taking out letters of adminis- 
tration, within six calendar months 
after such person's decease, shall forfeit 
501. 

EXERCISE, in medicine, such 
motions of the body, or employments of 
the mind, as produce effects on the 
animal economy. Exercise is one of the 
most powerful stimulants, hence its 
importance as a remedial process. 

We have, iu various parts of our 
work, insisted upon the necessity of 
exercise for producing that agreeab e 
state of the body called good health. 
As employment of the mind ia the best 
remedy for our mental, so, it cannot be 
too often reiterated, is exercise t e 
best remedy for our corporeal evils. 

There is no royal road to health of 
either mind or body, and he who at- 
tempts to obtain it without adopting 
the means both necessary and common 
to the whole family of Adam, will sit 
down most woefully disappointed. 

But although we insist upon the ne- 
ce&eity of exercise for the presei vation 
or obtaining of good health, we think, 
tliai in taking exercise of any kind, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining that 
ileslrabTe bleSsin^% we shall very fre- 
cjueiitly be disappointed : for in think- 
ing a great deal about our own healtbt 
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a sort of mental malady is induced, 
which, very often, defeats the good that 
exercise would otherwise impart. 

What we wish to impress upon out 
readers is, the necessity of exercise, or 
moderate labour, in order to obtain 
good health, and at the same time, that 
such exercise, or labour, should tend to 
some useful end, either to ourselves or 
to our species. To ride, or walk, or la- 
hour, merely for health, without any 
other ultimate object for our exertions, 
is by no means so salutary as to ride to 
visit a sick or desolate family, whom 
we have it in our power to relieve, or 
may excite others to relieve; or to 
walk to console a friend,, whom some 
dire calamity has overwhelmed ; or to 
plant even the lowly cabbage in our 
garden, with the prospect of seeing it 
grow, and ultimately cutting it, and 
eating it after it is boiled. 

If those persons who follow, what s 
commonly termed the gentlemanly 
amusement of hunting, and who after- 
wards too often become boisterous with 
bacchanalian juices, would take up 
occasionally, the woodman's axe, the 
mower's scythe, or the reaper's hook, 
there can be no doubt of the beneficial 
effect of such exercise upon their health. 

It would be well, therefore, if the up- 
per classes of society, who have been 
taught to consider labour as degrading, 
were to shake of the leading-strings in 
which they have been so long held. 
And when the lady who complains . of 
ennui, and every species of lassitude, 
beholds her cook, or her housemaid, 
exempt from such troul^esome visitants, 
she will find it both to her mental and 
bodily interest, to superintend occasi- 
onally, the dressing of a turkey ; nor 
wi.l her musics be at all injured, by 
now and then tossing up a heavy fea- 
ther or down bed. Nay, we really 
think she will be more likely to find 
health on her knees, with a brush in 
her hand, and a pail of water by her 
side, than she will ; in the soft and per- 
fumed gales of a drawing room, or iu 
the scented lounge of 'a bazaar. 

. 4 To the gentleman who scarcely touch- 
es the earth, except when he ^descenda 
2118 
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from his carriage, we would say, look at 
your own gardener ; whilst you scarcely 
know what a sound sleep is, he sleeps 
soundly; not a dream flits over his re- 
pose, and whilst you consume the early 
morning in tossiii*^ on your bed of 
down, he arises to labour, to cheerful- 
ness, and to health* 

We put these strong cases, because 
we are desirous of exciting attention to 
this neglected subject. At the same 
time, we beg to assure the ladies, in 
particular, that we have not the least 
wish to do any violence to their feelings; 
but they will permit us to inform them, 
that without moderate exercise, they 
cannot expect to possess good health ; 
and we feel assured, that that exercise, 
or labour, whatever it be, is the best, 
which is occupied in providing for the 
wants and conveniences of ourselves 
and families, or, perhaps most of all, 
of our fellow-creatures. 

Having said this, we would not be 
misunderstood ; long-continued labour, 
or exercise of any one kind, is by no 
means to be adopted : for the best and 
most powerful stimulus, becomes by 
long use of little iinfiortauce. Thus, 
bodily labour to the citizen, may be a 
powerful excitement, whilst to him who 
is always labouring, it is weak. Horse- 
exercise again, is excellent, to a |jersoii 
who is’usnully a walker, or accustomed 
to sedentary employment ; walking, 
to the horseman, is great labour, and 
therefore, 'for his health, often highly 
advantageous. 

We have no objection whatever to 
recreative exercises, of various kinds, 
when they are adapted to the strength ; 
blit all violent exercises, such as long 
and continued dancing, &c. are highly 
improper. 

Ill addition to bodily exercise, the 
exercise df the mind, in the preservution 
of good health, must not be forgotten ; 
and where a due employment of . both 
the mental and bodily faculties is kept 
up, we shall not often fail in o.ur en- 
deavours to obtain it. 

ill all transitions from an inactive to 
an active life, from indolence to labpur, 
the change should not be eflected at once, 
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but gradually : thus, to a person who ha* 
not been accustomed to walk, six miles 
a day may be an over dose at first ; the 
same may be said of riding, digging in 
the garden, &c. &c. ; one hour at any of 
such novel occupations, may beat first, 
as much, or even 'more, than the con- 
stitution will bear: but use will soon 
enable the person, disposed to make the 
experiment, to increase the dose. 

Perhaps a more strong exemplifica- 
tion of the advantages of both bodily 
and mental occupation, cannot be 
mentioned than in the person of the 
writer of this bonk. With a constitu- 
tion into which disease has made many 
inroads, he left London in October, 
1819, at which time the printing of this 
work commenced. Twice a week he 
walked to London, a distance of seven 
miles, the same day, and back again, 
throughout the whole winter, in every 
kind of weather, and he Very often did 
not leave the metropolis till half-past 
eight o’clock at night; during the 
whole period he wore a great coat but 
twice ; he often walked twenty miles a 
day ; once indeed, thirty-six miles. He 
generally wrote four hours, at least, 
every day, sometimes ten, not excluding 
the days he went to London, and he 
also took occasional excursions to the 
Sydenham Hills, to Blackheath, Lee, 
and Greenwich, and he has not passed 
a winter for years, so free from every 
kind of complaint, both mental and 
corporeal. His motives for such week- 
ly ambulations were, to hear scientific 
lectures, at one of the London liistitii- 
ti ills, and to acquire, through various 
channels, scientific and other literary 
information ; and he preferred walk- 
in-j, because he knew that neither the 
inside nor outside of a coach was so 
advantageous for health. 

EXERCISE, <if Animals^ Almost 
all domestic animals require the sti- 
mulus of exercise, especially the horse. 
Such of these animals as stand too 
mucli^at rest, at the same time are full 
fed, and breathe constantly a hot, foul, 
stagnated air, in close stables, cannot 
long retain good health ; it is, there- 
Yore, of great importance that they 
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should be constantly exercised ; but, 
although regular exercise, or labour, 
is necessary to preserre the horse in 
health, he should not be suddenly put 
to such active exertions as he has not 
been accustomed to : for all sodden 
changes are injurious. He should, 
therefore, be brought to labour by 
degrees ; to young horses in particular^ 
this is more peculiarly applicable. 

EXFOLIATION, the process by 
which the corrupted part of a bone se- 
parates from the sound. 

EXHALATION, generally speak- 
ing, denotes effluvia, steams, or gases, 
which arise from the surface of the 
earth, or other bodies, most commonly 
in the form of vapour. 

EXISTENCE, the actual posses- 
sion of being. That physical existence 
is a good, we think admits of little 
question ; how much better our exist- 
ence might be made, were every indi- 
vidual to study the general happiness, 
it is impossible to say ; but better it 
certainly would be. That the greatest 
evils of this life, originate in the mis- 
conduct of ourselves, there can be no 
doubt. When our institutions shall be 
more deeply imbued with such truths, 
and education takes a wider range, 
which it assuredly will, the evils of 
which we complain, in our existence 
here, must greatly decrease. 

EXOTIC, a term implying foreign, 
or extraneous ; but it is chiefly applied 
to plants, which are natives of foreign 
countries. The generalit)^ of exotics, 
or exotic plants, do not thrive in Glreat 
Britain, without some peculiar care and 
culture, whence the use of hot-beds, 
hot-houses, &c. 

EXPECTORANTS, those medi- 
cities which are employed to increase 
the discharge from the lungs, &c. 

EXPECTORATION, that dis- 
charge wbhic is made coughing, 
from the lungs, 

Expenditure^ See Economy. 

EXPERIENCE, that knowledge 
which is acquired by lopg^ practice : or, 
in other words, a senes of. experiments. 
Experience is the be^t te^ of truth ; at 
the same ti^lc, it should never be for- 
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gotten, that many persons have passed 
long lives in gross end incurable error. 
It appears too that the human mind is 
not commonly accessible to new truths, 
after a certain period : when the cele- 
brated Harvey discovered, or rather de- 
monstrated, the circulation of the, blood, 
it is said that no physician of his age 
adopted the doctrine, who had praed 
his fortieth year: a powerful leswu to 
all pertinacious holders of opinion ! Al- 
though we would not encourage doubt 
upon common occasions, yet surely, if 
we mean to profit by experience, the 
mind should be always kept in a ditpo* 
aition to be taught, 

EXPERIMENT, a trial of any 
thing ; or something done in order to 
ascertain what is at present uncertain, or 
to discover whiit is unknown. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, is that which proceeds on expe- 
riments, or which deduces the laws ol 
nature, and the properties and powers 
of bodies, and their actions upon each 
other, from sensible experiments and 
observations. It is to experimental phi- 
losophy, that the moderns are indebted 
for the superior knowledge which they 
enjoy, compared with that of any pre- 
ceding age ; and we may most confi- 
dently predict, that whilst experiments 
constitute the basis of our kuowledge, 
and are unremittingly pursued, man- 
kind must still continue to improve: 
truth can be obtained in no other way. 

Expiration, See Breathing and 
Respiration. 

Explosion. See Carbu RETTED Hy- 
drogen, Electricity, Gun-Pow- 
DER, Thunder, &c. 

EXPRESSED OILS, such oils as 
are obtained by pressing the substance 
containing them, as olives, which yield 
olive oil, almonds, linseed, &c. 

EXTRACTIVE MATTER, or 
Extractive principle^ a substance con- 
tained in most vegetables, and generally 
forming the principal ingredient in the 
pharmaceutical preparations called Ex- 
tracts* It is soluble in water, and the 
solution is of a brown colour: it is in- 
soluble in alcohol, unless the alcohol 
contain a small portion of water. By 
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Yoj^dftled soliltlons and evaporations it 
maty be rendered scarcely soluble in 
vrater. 

' The following substances may be 
considered under this head : 

Ulmtnp obtained from the bark of the 
Mlm : — Pofychroite, from Saffron ; — 
Hematin, from Log-wood ; — The jBIt- 
ier Principle^ from Quassia^ and other 
bitter vegetables ;—Picrotoxith a bitter 
poisonous substance, obtained from the 
Cocculus Indicus ; — iVtcotm, from To- 
hacco ; it is colourless, volatile, and 
poisonous ; — Asparagin, from Aspara- 
gus ; — Fungin^ from Mushrooms 
Inulin^ from Elecampane root ; — Eme^ 
tilt, from Ipecacuanha; it is highly eme- 
tic ; — TanniH^ from Oak-barkf and va- 
rious other vegetables. See Tannin. 

EXTRACTS, in pharmacy, are those 
preparations obtained most commonly 
by boiling vegetable substances in wa- 
ter, and evaporating the strained decoc- 
tion in broad, shallow vessels, either to 
the consistence proper for forming pills, 
or to a yet harder state, so that tne sub- 
stance may be reduced to powder. The 
former, with some few exceptions, is the 
state in which extracts are commonly 
kept. 

, Extravagance. See Economy. 

■ extravasation, the act of 

forcing, or state of being forced out of 
the proper containing vessels ; it is ap- 
plied most commonly to the bursting or 
breaking of blood-vessels, whether by ' 
accident or disease. See Aneurism, 
Bruise, Wounds, &c. 

EYE, or OqduSf in anatomy, (he 
organ of sight, situated in a socket cal- 
led the orbit, at the side of the root of 
the nose, which is composed of seven 
bones. The external parts of the eye 
are, the eye-brows, the eye-lids, the 
eye-lashes, the lachrymal gland, lachry- 
mal carudcle, nasal duct, muscles of 
the bulb of the eye, and the fat of the 
orbit. The internal parts are those 
which form the bulb of the eye, proper- 
ly so called ; they coMist of eight mem- 
branes, viz. the sclerotic, transparent 
cornea, the choroid membrane, iris, 
uvea/"' retina, hyaloid, and capsule of 
the crystalline lens ; two chambers^ one 
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anterior, and the other posterior; and 
three humours, the aqueous, crystalline 
lens, and vitreous humour. See Iris, 
Pupil, and Retina. 

The eye is extremely delicate, and 
ill consequence subject to various acci- 
dents and diseases. But too much care 
cannot be taken in meddling with this 
finely-constructed organ. 

The following are the most common 
diseases of the eye : 

Spechst JilmSf or excrescences on the 
epe. Specks are sometimes formed up- 
on the white part of the eye, but more 
frequently upon the cornea, lu the 
fOTiner case they are seldom attended 
with much inconvenience, but in the 
latter they arc often the cause of par- 
tial or total blindness. They are usu- 
ally the consequence of inflammation, 
and when the sight is affected by them, 
surgical assistance becomes necessary. 
Excrescences require also able surgical 
assistance. 

Abscesses in the globe of the Eye, 
Dropsical swellings of the Eye^ Can-- 
cer of the Eye, and Fistula Lachry- 
malis, require the attention of an expe- 
rienced surgeon. 

A Protrusion of the Eye, if it pro- 
ceed from an enlargement of the eye- 
ball, from a dropsical swelling, or from 
an old wound or abscess, requires the 
attention of an experienced surgeon ; 
but if it arise originally from the small- 
pox, scrofula, &c., or from old age, the 
eye should be bathed daily with cold 
water, or with some astringent solution, 
such as goulard water.' 

For Inflammation of the Eye sec 
Ophthalmia, and Blood-shot eyes. 

For Cataract see Gutta Serena. 
The eye is also subject to many other 
diseases which we cannot enumerate; 
but we exhort our readers to guard 
against the eye-waters and other nos- 
trums, too commonly prescribed by 
pretenders and quacks. Sight is, it is 
true, an invaluable blessing, and the 
physician and' surgeon may sometimes 
essentially benefit it ; but many com- 
plaints of the eyes, and of depraved 
vision, are wholly incurable, and under 
such circumstances the best advice wo 
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can give to do nothing except to keep 
the organ clean with lukewarm milk 
and water, or cold water alone, and to 
avoid exercising it in a strong light, 
particular! j that of the sun, or of read- 
ing or writing by candle-light. 

The Eyelids are also sometimes af- 
fected with tumours of different kinds. 
One of these is called the stye, which 
frequently grows on the edge of the 
eye-lid, attended with heat, stiffness, and 
pain ; it may sometimes be cured by 
discutient applications : but should 
these prove ineffectual, an emollient 
poultice will generally remove it. Warts, 
and such other tumours, require the 
same treatment as in other parts of the 
bo^. 

The Eye*lasheU are sometimes invert- 
ed, so as to rub upon the eyes, and cre- 
ate much pain and inflammation. This 
complaint arises from a variety of caus- 
es, and the cure requires professional 
advice. 

Weak eyes are sometimes merely the 
effect of living in confined situations, 
where the light is not sufficient to stimu- 
late properly the visual organs. The re- 
medy for this is, a gradual restoration to, 
and use of broad day-light; the necessity 
of which, for the general health, as well 
as that of the eye in particular, cannot 
be too often insisted upon and enforced. 
The eyes of children in particular ought 
to be much exposed to the stimulating 
influence of light, in order to strengthen 
and perfect their visual faculties. 

Persons, however, who are troubled 
with weak eyes from other causes, will 
find an attention to food and drink im- 
portant, nor is the state of the bowels 
to be disregarded ; in some cases spec- 
tacles, although we are not advocates 
for their use, if it can be avoided, are 
absolutely necessary. 

For Short sight, see Spectacles. 

If any dirt or other matter should 
fall into the eye by accident, care should 
be taken not to irritate it by rubbing ; 
if the matter be acrid or acid, washing 
the eye with cold water is the best reme- 
dy. If it be quick-lime or mortar, the 
eye should be smeared with olive oil. 
After the irritating matter is expelled, 
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if there be much inflammation, an ap* 
plication of goulard water may be ne- 
cessary. 

The Eye of the Horse is liable 
to various diseases, amongst which the 
Cataract is one of the principal ; but 
which is, as mentioned under that arti- 
cle, front the peculiar structure of the 
horse’s qye, incurable. 

Young horses, when about five years 
old, are peculiarly liable to Infiammor 
Hon of the eyes ; such as are got b^ a 
blind stallion, or bred from a blind 
mare, are said to be most liable to this 
disease. On the first attack the eye- 
lids are partly closed, the tears are form- 
ed so abundantly as to flow over the 
cheek, and the haw often becomes more 
conspicuous, covering some part of the 
cornea. Sometimes the inflammation 
comes on more violently, extending to 
the cornea and the iris ; the cornea even 
becoming of an obscure red colour, 
somewhat resembling blood. . The dis- 
ease sometimes attacks one eye, then 
the other ; and sometimes a complete 
cataract is formed in one eye, and the 
other becomes strong and healthy* This 
complaint is a very obstinate one, and 
is very often incurable. The best reme- 
dies are, bleeding to the extent of four 
or five quarts,' purging, and diuretics ; 
fomentations of warm water, and exer- 
cise, so as to increase the perspiration. 
After the bleeding, diuretics are to be 
preferred; the following is perhaps the 
best : Take of powdered resin, and 
nitre, of each half an ounce ; mix them, 
and let them be given, at first twice a 
day, and afterwards *only once, or so 
as to make the horse stale more than 
usual, but not to injure the kidneys. 
Should the horse refuse to take the pow- 
der ill his bran marsh, (no corn should 
be allowed,) it may be formed into a 
ball, with a little fiour and s^rup. 
Three hours walkiug exercise will be 
found useful ; but a cold easterly wind, 
dust, and rain, should be avoided. A 
light shade should also bo adapted to 
the head, so as to keep off the direct 
rays of the sun. A seton immediately 
under the eye has often been of service. 
When the inflammation has abated, the 
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.^^Qwing IpUoa'maj be sufe^Unte^ for 
the fomentafion of warm wa^r : Take 
of sqlphate of zxufi two draohms ^ of 
Acetate of, lead three drachms;, of water 
one pint and a hs^lf; powder the, two 
jBr 9 |t ingredii^nts, and. put them into a 
1>otUe .with the water.; sha-ke the bottle 
for a short time, ara ^then filter through 
blotting, paper. ^ This lotion should be 
Applied several, tunes a day ; and if the 
^ye; continue weak after the use of it, 
|or;fo^r or hye days, one ounce of bran- 
dy m^y be added* to every four ounces 
jof lotion. In ^bme cases a larger 
nortjon of brandy may be necessary. 
,^hen the pupil is contracl|e,d 9 or very 
asnsdlg.oj^, if it appear irregular in its 
a small quantity of the extract of 
.deadly night-si^de may he introduced 
blinder the eye-lids; if this does not 
.enlarge the pupil, in the course of three 
or.four hours it should be i-epeated. 

Jn Gutt4.>Sebena, or a loss of pow- 
^er in the, retina or optic nerve, there is 
.ficayce^ a, .chance of , cure.. 

In Blo^Si or, other external injuries 
.of the eyes pf inflamma- 

tion often take^ place. Bleed freely, 
:giye a . mild purgative, and, fomeut 
.,tbe eye frequently with water at about 
blood beat, or with the lotion before 
^described, made warm, and diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. After 


theindammatron has Subsided, the aci- 
dulated lotion and brandy/as mentioned 
above, may be applied. 

In some opacities of the cornea, more 
powerful stimulants, such as common 
salt in fine powder, or even finely pow- 
dered gla^s mixed with honeys and pla- 
ced under the eyc-Iids, have been found 
useful. 

Jn conclusion, relative to the inflam, 
mation of the horse's eyes, we beg to ob- 
serve, that it is much more easy to pre- 
vent the disease than to cure it ; and 
that a proper system of stable manage- 
noient is the most likely to conduce to 
this end. 

Diseases of the eItes oV cattle, are 
almost always caused by external inju- 
ries,. and are to be treated in the man- 
ner which we have just described for 
those , of the hofse. 

EYE-BRIGHT, or Euphrasia, in 
botany, a geiius of plants containing 
eleyen species, chiefly natives of the 
souib of Europe ; but one, the o^cina- 
list indigenous to our own pastures. Il 
IS esteemed by the vulgar us a remedy 
for all diseases of the eyes, and was 
formerly an article in the materia medica 
of the dispensatories, but, as a medicine, 
is of no importance whatever. It is 
eaten by cows, goats, horses, and sheep* 
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FACE» generally signifies the visage 
.of aqy anunal : it is more particularly 
applied to.thebumaii countenance. 

' 'The. bones <of the face are divided 
into those of the upper and uuder jaw. 
The upper jaw cousists of thirteen 
bones ; the under jaw of one bone. The 
muscles of the face arc those of the eye- 
lids, ^e-bell, nose, mouth, and lips. * 
The human face is called the image 
of the mind, being the seat of the priii- 
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cipiil organs of sense ; and the place 
where the ideas and emotions arc chiefly 
seen. Pride and disdain are shown in 
. the eye-brows, modesty on the cheeks, 
anger in the eyes, &c. The face also 
shews the sex, age, temperament, health, 
disease, &c. The face is the principal 
index of the passions, habits, &c. See 
PiirSIOGNOMY. 

Face-ach. See Tic*Doloureux. 
FACIES HIPPOCRATICA, or 
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Hippocratic countenance, is that 
particular disposition of the features 
so strikingly described by Hippocrates, 
which immediately precedes the stroke 
of death, and which occurs for the 
most part after the body has been af- 
flicted with some disease. 

FACULTY, in a general sense im- 
plies the power of doing any thing. The 
faculties mean the powers of the human 
mind. The body of regular medical 
practitioners, comprehending physi- 
cians, surgeons, and apothecaries, are 
commonly called the Faculty. 

FiECES, the excrementitious matter 
of the intestines. 

. ^ Fcecula. See Starch. 

FAGUS, in botany, a genus of trees 
' consisting of five species, as follow : the 
Castaneat or chesnut, indigenous to our 
own woods ; — the Pumilaf dwarf ches- 
nut, or chinguapinct a native of North 
America 5 — the Sylvatica^, or beech, 
common to our woods ; — the FerrvgineUf 
a native of North America j — ^and the 
CochinchinensiSf a native of Cochin- 
china. See Chesnut and Beech. 

Fahrenheit's Thermometer* See Ther- 
mometer. 

Fainting. See Swoo king. 

FAINTING of a Horse. A horse 
may faint and full down from loss of 
blood. The first thing to be done is to 
secure the bleeding vessel, and then he 
•generally recovers in a short time ; but 
if the fainting continue, a little warm 
strong beer may be given, or a small 
quantity of brandy in warm gruel. 

FAIR, a public place where persons 
of every description assemble on some 
fixed day of the year to buy and sell 
commodities, cattle, horses, &c. and 
also to partake of various diversions, in- 
spect exhibitions, &c. 

Fairs are too often the resort of the 
idle and profligate, and are unquestioii- 
abiy injurious to the best interests of 
society, both pecuniary and moral. 
Their conipiele abolition is much to be 
desired. 

FALCON, or Faico, an important 
g«''jus f>f biriis coniuining one hundred 
and thirty-six species, including the 
tribes of eagle, iulcoii, osprey some 
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birds improperly terinied vultures, kite» 
kawk, buAzard, ring-tail, merlin, and 
hobb}^ scattered over the various parte 
of the globe : twenty-four are found in 
the interior, or on the coosta of our 
own country. 

The bill of this genus is hookedi the 
base covered with a cere ; the heed co- 
vered with close-set feathers; the tongue 
bifid. They are for the most part 
a rapacious tribe, and feed on nutrid 
carcases ; yet seldom, and never ^ xi ept 
when pressed by hunger, attack living 
animals. They are bold, and fly with 
great speed when high in the air, but 
slowly ill its lower regions; sense' of 
smell and sight exquisite } nbt gregari- 
ous ; generally build their nests in clefts 
of impending rocks : the bill more 
hooked than in the vulture tribe ; legs 
and feet scaly ; middle and outer t6es 
connected. 

The following are some of the chief : 

TJie Ossifragus, or Osprey, inhabits 
Europe and North America ; body fer- 
ruginous, tail feathers white On the in- 
ner side ; size of a turkey ; lives chiefly 
on fishes, upon which it darts down With 
surprising dexterity. 

The LencocephalnSy or Bald eagle, 
bod}'- brown, head and tail white ; inha- 
bits the woods of Europe and America ; 
three feet three inches long, feeds on 
hogs, lambs, and fishes ; nest large ; 
lays two eggs. 

The Chtysaetos^ or Golden eagle, 
body variegated brown and rusty ; tail 
black, waved at the base wi»h oinei<*- 
ous, white beneath ; inhabits Kuro| e 
and Siberia; flies^oavast height in 
serene weather, and descends agaiiiMt a 
storm ; three feet long, weighs about 
twelve pounds two instances in Scot- 
land of this bird having flown away 
with infants to its nest : in both cases 
the theft was discovered ui time to ex- 
tricate them without essential dmnagr. 
Very long lived, occasionally upwards 
of a century ; endures considerable ab- 
stinence, sometimes for more than twen- 
ty days. 

The Fulcus, or Ring-tailed eagle, 
back brown, tail with u white bund ; 
another variety having a white tail with 
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a brown tip ; inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and America ; builds on lofty rocks $ 
trained by the Tartars to hunt hares, 
antelopes, and foxes; quill feathers, 
used to mount arrows. 

The Serpentarius^ or Serpent vul- 
ture ; body black ; hind head crested ; 
tail feathers white at the tips ; legs very 
long ; inhabits the interior of Africa 
and the Philippine islands ; three feet 
high ; feeds on small animals. 

The Harpyja, or Crested eagle; 
head crested with long feathers ; body 
beneath variegated ; size of a sheep ; 
inhabits South America; erects the crest 
in the form of a coronet ; can, it is said, 
cleave a man’s skull at a stroke. 

The BarbatuSf or Bearded eagle; 
back brown ; a black stripe above and 
beneath the eyes : two other varieties ; 
inhabits the Alps ; — the two last varie- 
ties Persia ; four feet long ; builds in 
rocks ; preys on quadrupeds ; will attack 
men when asleep ; flies in flocks. 

The Gallicusy or French eagle j body 
grey-brown ; beneath, in the male, 
whitish with reddish brown spots ; in- 
habits France ; two feet long ; feeds on 
rats, mice, and frogs ; builds its nest 
mostly on the ground ; lays three grey 

The Mihus, or Kite body ferrugi- 
nous, head whitish, tail forked ; three^ 
other varieties ; inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; about two feet long; feeds 
on offal and poultry ; flies placidly ; 
foretels storms by its clamour ; eggs 
three, whitish with yellowish spots; mi- 
grates into Europe the beginning of 
April. i 

The Austriaais^ or Austrian kite ; 
legs yellow ; body above chesnut, be- 
neath brick-dust colour, spotted with 
brown ; tail forked ; inhabits the woods 
of Austria ; size of the last ; feeds on 
birds and ^ats. 

The Ha/iaetoSf or Bald buzzard ; 
feet blue ; body brown above, white 
beneath ; head white : three other varie- 
ties ; inhabits the marshes nf Europe, 
America, ond Siberia; builds amongst 
ree<is ; about two feet long ; feeds on 
ducks and fishes, which it catches by 
diving. 
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fTheAntillarum, orMansfeony ; body 
brown ; belly white, crown black ; in- 
habits the West India Islands ; eighteen 
inches long ; legs and claws large and 
strong. 

The Orientalist or Oriental hawk ; 
head and body above dusky brown, 
beneath rusty brown, tail spotted with 
white ; seventeen inches long ; . inhabits 
Japan. 

The Buies, or Buzzard ; legs yellow, 
body brown, belly pale with brown 
spots; twenty inches long; feeds on 
birds, insects, and small animals ; varies 
in its colours ; inhabits our own country 
and Europe at large. 

The ASruginosttS, or Moor buzzard, 
body grey ; crown, chin, arm-pits, and 
legs yellow ; twenty-one inches long ; 
builds in marshes ; lives on fishes, aqua- 
^tic birds, and rabbits ; varies in colour ; 
inhabits England and Europe gene- 
rally. 

The Palumbarius, or Goshawk ; legs 
yellow, body brown, tail feathers with 
pale bands; twenty-two inches long; 
devours poultry ; inhabits England, 
Europe, and North America; furmerly 
much used in falconry. 

The Communis, Common falcon. 
Yearly falcon, or Aged falcon ; body 
brown, the feathers edged with rusty ; 
tail with darker transverse bands ; bill 
bluish-ash ; legs yellow ; ten other va- 
rieties, one entirely white, with scarce- 
ly visible yellow spots ; another brown- 
ish black ; another spotted with black 
and red. Inhabits Europe and North 
America ; some of the varieties China, 
liudson’s Bay, and India. Larger than 
the goshawk ; feeds on partridges. 

The Gyrfalco, or Brown gyrfalcon , 
legs yellow ; body brown with cinereous 
bauds beneath ; sides of the tail white ; 
preys on herons, cranes, and pigeons ; 
inhabits Europe. 

The lAtnnarius, or Lanner ; legs and 
bill blue; body J^eneath with black 
longitudinal spots : two other varieties ; 
size of a buzzard ; migrates ; builds in 
low trees ; inhabits England, Sweden, 
and other parts of Europe and Tartary ; 
much esteemed in falconry. 

The Cyaneast or Hen harrier ; body 
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h^ry-blue ; a white arch over the eyes 
surrounding the chin ; seventeen inches 
long ; inhabits England^ and other parts 
of Europe and Africa* 

The Tinnunculus^ or Kestril ; legs 
yellow ; back purplish red with black 
spots ; breast with brown streaks j tail 
rounded : two other varieties ^ inhabits 
England, other parts of £urope> and 
Siberia; migrates to the north early in 
the spring ; preys on mice, small birds, 
&c. ; formerly trained for catching game. 

The NiniSf or Sparrow hawk ; legs 
yellow ; belly white waved with grey ; 
tail with blackish bands ; two other va- 
rieties,-— one black spotted with white, 
the other, body entirely white. Inhabits 
England and Europe generally, Africa 
ainJ Madeira ; mule twelve iuohes, the 
iemale fifteen inches long ; very bold, 
[jreys on poultry, partridges, pigeons, 
and small birds; is taught to catch 
larks. 

The Vesperiinust or Ingrian falcon ; 
legs and eyelids yellow ; vent and thighs 
rusty ; inhabits Ingria, Russia, and Si- 
beria ; builds on trees, or takes posses- 
sion of the magpie's nest ; preys on 
quails, and goes abroad chiefly in the 
evening or night ; size of a pigeon. 

The SubbuteOy or Hobby ; legs yel- 
low ; back brown, nape white, belly 
palish, with oblong brown spots ; one 
otlier variety ; twelve inches long ; preys 
on larks ; inhabits England, other parts 
of Europe and Siberia. 

The (Esolortf or Merlin ; legs yellow; 
body above bluish ash, with rusty spots 
and stripes ; beneath, yellowish white 
with oblong spots ; inhabits Europe ; 
migrates southerly on the approach of 
winter ; often seen in England ; twelve 
inches long : three other varieties inha- 
biting the West India Islands, and New 
York. 

The Pumilius^ or Tiny falcon ; legs 
yellow ; body brownish ash, beneath 
whitish with blackish bars; the smallest 
of the whole genus, being hardly six 
inches long ; inhabits Cayenne. 

The common, or yearly falcon, is the 
bird which was most usually employed 
in ancient times in the sport or science 
pf falconry. We have lately heand of 
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»Pme attempts to revive this silly amuse*, 
ment in this country ; but we hope thef 
good sense of the age is superior to such? 
childish pursuits. 

Falling Sickness. See Epilepsy.. 

Falling Star. See Meteor. 

Falling down oftueAnui, 

or rectum, is sometimes occasioned by 
a weakness of the parts, but more com^ 
monly by violent exertion, or by strain* 
ing in going to stool. It frequently hap- 
pens to children who cry much, and to 
females who have borne many children*^ 
The reduction should be effected as 
soon as possible : the tumour should be 
supported with the palm of one hand, 
while with the fingers of the other the 
part of the gut last protruded must be 
returned. If the rectum be swelled 
or inflamed, foment with warm milk, 
or with decoction of poppies ; see Pdp- 
PiES; or apply a bread and milk poul- 
tice. The patient during the reduction 
is to be kept in a reclined posture. As 
soon as the bowel is returned, a proper 
bandage or truss should be applied. 
Costiveness should also be avoided. 

FALLING DOWN of the Ute- 
rus, is occasioned by debility, or by 
excessive straining in the time of par- 
turition. It seldom occurs before child- 
bearing, and «s commonly met with in 
those who are somewhat advanced in 
life. The parts protruding should be 
reduced by gentle pressure, while the 
patient is placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion. After they have been replaced, 
and the parts have recovered a little 
strength by rest, &c., the following in- 
jection may be used s take of pome- 
granate peel and peruvian bark, of each 
bruised one ounce ; boil them in one 
quart of water to a pint ; strain and add 
of port wine half a pint. The same 
may likewise he applied by way of fo- 
mentation. If this injection and fo- 
mentation be not sufficient to retain the 
parts ill their natural situation, pessaries 
must be worn ; they ought to he made 
of cork, or other light materials finely 
polished, and somewhat compressible ; 
they are sometimes made of ivory, 
sponge, &c. ; but those made of elastic 
gum, or Indian rubber, are esteemed 
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the best This, or whatever else nay 
be used for the purpose, must be re- 
taiued by a proper bandage, and worn 
till, with the assistance of strengthening 
medicines and diet, the parts recover 
strength to retain their natural situation. 

FALLING DOWN of the Calf- 
Bed^ or inversion of the womb of the 
cow, occurs sometimes after the extrac- 
tion of the calf. It arises either from 
the force used in the delivery of the 
animal, or from the cleansing remaining 
in the womb after delivery, which ge- 
nerally causes the cow to lie down and 
sttain. This accident is more likely to 
happen when the floor of the cow-house 
is lower behind than before ; when this 
is the case, the animal should be remo- 
ved to another places or the floor so 
raised that the cow’s hind parts may be 
rather higher than the fore parts. After 
removing the dust, or bits of straw, 
wliich have accidentally stock to the 
protruded part, if the placenta or 
cleansing still adhere, it must be gently 
separated before any attempt is made 
to Frjilacethe inverted organ. A linen 
cloth must be put under the womb, 
being held by two assistants, and the 
cow should be made to rise, a standing 
posture being the most favourable to 
the reduction. The mouth of the womb 
must then be grasped with both hands, 
and gently pushed forward into the bo- 
dy of the cow ; one hand is then to be 
withdrawn, whilst the other remains to 
prevent the part from fallingdown again. 
This process is to be repeated till the 
whole of the calf-bed is put back. In 
grasping these different portions of the 
womb, care must be taken that it is 
done by the upper surface, or that lying 
next to the back of the cow. During the 
o))eration the womb must be supported, 
and on no account be suffered to hang 
down. 1{ the cow cannot be made to 
stand, the hinder parts must be raised 
by trusses of straw. When the ope- 
ration is finished, the hand is to be 
thrust gently lip to the bottom of ^he 
womb, and kept there until the parts 
haro regained their natural situation. 
If the operation has been properly con- 
ducted, no after treatment is in general 
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necessary. The only medicine neces- 
sary is a laxative. When the straining 
is considerable, so as to render it im- 
possible to replace the womb, an opiate 
clyster may be thrown up, and if this 
fail, from half an ounce to an ounce of 
tincture of opium may be given us a 
drench. 

FALLING DOWN o/</ie Funda- 
ment in animals, is sometimes occa- 
sioned by long-continued looseness, by 
too strong physic, or by over-exertion. 
After bathing the part with a little tinc- 
ture of opium and warm water, it should 
be replaced with the hand ; immedi- 
ately after which the tail should be kept 
close to the fundament for a short time. 
The bowels should be kept rather open 
with bran marshes or castor oil ; and 
sometimes when the irritation of the gut 
is great, so that it cannot be kept up, 
an opiate clyster will be necessary, and 
as soon as the pipe is withdrawn, consi- 
derable pressure should be made on the 
fundament. 

FALLOW, arable land lying at rest, 
or unoccupied, except by repeated 
ploughings. Over the greater part of 
Elurope it was long considered an ad- 
vantageous practice, occasionally to de- 
dicate an entire season to the cultivation 
of arable land, without raising from it 
any crop. It is now, however, admitted, 
that light soils, where the culture of 
turnips is eligible, need not be kept in 
an unproductive state } and that, on 
strong lands, under a judicious system, 
summer fallows are not required inoro 
than once in the course of a rotation. 
It is notwithstanding also generally ad- 
mitted, that in some climates, Scotland 
for instance, it is the interest of the far- 
mer, whose lands are cold, strong, 
clayey, adhesive, and wet-bottomed, pe- 
riodically to fallow them. And although 
the climate of England is certainly su- 
perior to that of Scotland, yet many 
respectable authorities still consider an 
occasional fallow necessary. JVIr. Mar- 
shall informs us, in his agricultural sur- 
vey of Gloucestershire,— that if land 
be in a state of foulness with root-weeds, 
e year’s fallow is the shortest, the most 
effectual, aild the cheapest way of 
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cleansing it ; but he adds, that when 
land is once thoroughly cleansed, it 
may, by fallow crops and due atten- 
tion, be kept in a state of tilth and 
cleanness for ten, fifteen, or perhaps 
twenty years. It appears, therefore, 
that summer fallows are by no means so 
commonly necessary for arable lands as 
they have been formerly esteemed : for, 
except in clearing the lands from root- 
weeds, the other purposes of fallows 
may be answered by a rotation of crops. 
See Rotation of Crops, and Hus- 

IIANDRY. 

FALLOW-DEER, the deer bred 
in parks for the production of venison, 
ast well as for ornament. The mule is 
called a buck, the female a doe, and the 
offspring of both a fawn. See Deer. 

FALSE QUARTER, a fissure or 
cleft in the hoof of the horse, generally 
of the inner quarter. It may be caused 
by wounds in the coronet, pricks in 
shoeing, and sand cracks. 'Die cure 
consists in blistering the affected part 
of the coronet and a little above it, 
and taking off the pressure of the shoe 
from the diseased quarter of the hoof, 
as mentioned under Corns. 

Family MilL See Mill. 

Fanners, See Winnowing. 

Fansel-nut. See Cabisage-tree. 

FARCY, an infectious disease, said 
to be peculiar to the horse, the ass, and 
the mule. It appears in small tumors 
or buds, about the legs, inside of the 
thigh, neck, face, and other parts ; they 
are at first hard, but gradually become 
softer, and at length suppurate, burst, 
and become a foul ulcer. It sometimes 
spreads under the skin, forming sinuses 
or fiipes ^ these should be always laid 
open through their whole extent, except 
.when they occur about the joints or 
tendons. It sometimes takes a more 
malignant form ; the legs swell prodi- 
giously, us well as other parts, attended 
with considerable fever, and the horse 
soon dies ; this state of the disease is, 
however, not common. Farcy frequent- 
ly teriiiinates in the glanders : it is not 
ofteii cured. When it attacks a horse 
Ijiat Is'in. good. condition, it may be cu- 
red ; but topical applications albneought 
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never to be depended on. The follow** 
iog ball should be given morning an4 
evening, provided it does not occasion 
sickness, or uneasiness of the bowels : 
Take of sulphate of copper one drachm ; 
white arsenic and corrosive sublimate, 
of each ten grains ; powdered cascarilla 
bark two drachms; oil of carmway seeds 
twenty drops ; linseed-meal half an 
ounce; Venice turpentine enough to 
form a ball. When the buds become 
soft, and appear to contain matter, they 
should be completely laid open, and 
dressed once or twice with the following 
solution, after which the sore generally 
heals of itself. Take of corrosive sub- 
limate one drachm ; muriatic acid three 
drachms ; spirit of wine, one ounce ; 
water, half an ounce. Dissolve the sub- 
limate in the acid, then add the water, 
and lastly the spirit. Instead of this, 
almost any caustic will answer the pur- 
pose. The horse’s diet should be nutri- 
cious, but rather of an opening nature. 

As this is an infectious disease care 
should be taken that no healthy horse 
comes^in contact, or be near one, either 
affected with the farcy or glanders : for 
the matter of both these diseases will 
produce farcy if applied to the horse in 
almost any way. 

There is a^^o a disease of horses cul- 
led the Watery Farcy ^ but it is quite a 
different one from that of which we are 
now treating. See Dropsy and Glan- 
ders. 

Fardel Bound, See CosTiTENfiSS 
of Cattle. 

FARINA, meal or flour: the pul- 
verulent and glutinpus part of wheat 
and other seeds ; it consists of gluten, 
starch, mucilage, and sugar. See 

FLOUR, wheat, &C. 

FARM, a small district of land, on 
which is most commonly a house, with 
other conveniences fur the purposes of 
cultivation. * 

The uniting of small farms into large 
ones, has been long complained of, and 
for the muss of the population there can 
be no question of its injurious tendency ; 
but this is only a part of that system/, 
which has been gradually growing, up 
in this country, and which, we are sorry 
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to observeit neitlier the habits and dis* 
positions of men» nor our statesmen, 
seem disposed ‘ to counteract. Where 
wealth is very unequally diffused, such 
consequences as the conversion of many 
Small farms into one large one, and other 
overbearing monopolies, will inevitably 
be found. On this subject, although 
, we are not without hope, we are obliged 
to confess that our fears are neither few 
nor unimportant. See Husbandry. 

FARM-HOUSE, a house attached 
to a farm for the purposes of farming. 

In the erection of farm-houses care 
should be taken that pure spring water 
may be obtained in abundance, as with- 
out this necessary fluid, dairy farming, 
in particular, cannot be carried on at 
all ; a running stream is also advanta- 
geous. 

FARRIERY, or as it is now called. 
Veterinary Science, is the know- 
ledge of curing the diseases of not only 
horses, but cattle of all kinds. 

This art was, till the year 1792 , con- 
fined to a class of men utterly ignorant 
of the anatomy of the horse, and other 
animals, and also of the general princi- 
ples of the art of healing. But since 
the establishment of the Veterinary 
College, at St. Pancras, near Lou- 
don, this art has undergone considerable 
improvement. Yet, although great 
numbers of Veterinary Surgeons are 
spread abroad, in different parts of the 
country, the number of ignorant pre- 
tenders compared with the truly scien- 
tific, is lamentably great. Notwith- 
standing farriery has certainly improved 
during the last thirty }ears, iu this 
country, particuliirly relative to the 
Morse^ we fear obstacles, apparently 
insuperable, yet remain to be overcome, 
before our knowledge of the treatment 
of the diseases of other cuttle can very 
much improve. The horse is not only 
a very usefu), but often a very valuable 
animal, and from the high price which 
is sometimes given for it, it is the in- 
terest of persons devoted to its rearing 
and keepii^, to supply the stimulus m 
gain in sufficient quantity to make it an 
object, with a scientific person, to study 
its diseases ; but not so with other cat- 
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tie : for it very often happens that, the 
cheapest thing which a farmer can do 
when an animal is attacked with disease, 
is to knock it on the head, or to employ 
only those ignorant pretenders who too 
often do, perhaps, more harm than good. 
Till, therefore, it becomes worth the 
while of the scientific to attend to the 
diseases of cattle, and even of horses in 
the country, this art, we fear, is destined 
to make a very slow progress. We shall 
do the most we can for the intelligent 
farmer in this work ; and we do not 
doubt, that with due attention, the far- 
mer himself will manage the diseases of 
his cattle much better than most of 
those persons whom, in the country, he. 
can generally have an opportunity of 
consulting. 

FARTHING, a copper coin, in va- 
lue the fourth of a penny. 

FASCINATION, tunseen or inex- 
plicable iniluence. Not only man, but 
other animals, it is said, are liable to the 
powers of fascination. In man, the 
greater part of the superstitions which 
possess the mind, arises from the mis- 
chievous influence of fascination, against 
which we cannot be too much upon our 
guard. The quackeries of animal mag- 
netism appear to depend on the power 
of fascination. Of all animals the ser- 
pent tribe are said to possess the power 
of .fascination in the highest degree; 
but till facts are better ascertained, our 
judgment upon this subject ought to be 
cautiously withheld. The fascinations 
amongst mankind originate, for the 
most part, in mystery : no person can 
be fascinated unless his mind become a 
willing dupe. 

FASHION, the present mode in 
which any thing is done, said, or worn. 
Fashion in dress and occupations too 
often usurps the place of reason : many • 
things are done because it is the fashion, 
whi^ are not only useless and ridicu- 
lous, but absolutely absurd. Fashion 
may be made the means of introducing 
the best as well as the worst habits into 
society. If it once became the fashioti 
to consult the general, as much as it 
now is the individual happiness of man» 
how much misery would be banished 
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from the earth— -how much would the 
sum of earthly happiness be increased ! 
Fashion is twin sister to ambition ; both 
may be used to the great benefit of 
mankind. 

FASTING, an abstinence from food. 
Although occasional fasting is of service 
in some diseases, as mentioned under 
Abstinence, yet long fasting, or the 
refraining from particular kinds of food, 
adopted by some religious persons at 
certain seasons, is not to be commended; 
nor is the total abstinence from animal 
food a proceeding which we can ap- 
prove. Some persons, particularly the 
sedentary, may bear long intervals of 
fasting with impunity ; but the surest 
way to obtain good health is to eat mo- 
derately, and never, during the day, to 
pass more than three or four hours be- 
tween any meal. 

FAT, a concrete oily matter, con- 
tained in the cellular membrane of ani- 
mals, of a white or yellowish colour ; it 
is of various degrees of consistency, as 
seen in tallow^ lard, and oil; when pure 
it has little taste or smell ; but acquires 
both by keeping, and becomes rancid 
and slightly sour. 

The fats, when decomposed by a red 
heat, afford abundance of olefiant gas, 
(See Carburetted Hydrogen) and 
a small^portion of charcoal : products 
analogous to those of vegetable oil. 
They also produce soaps, by combina- 
tion with alkalies. 

Experiments have shown that fat, as 
well as oil, is composed of two substan- 
ces, to which the names stearinCf and 
elaine have been given ; the former so- 
lid, the latter liquid at common tempe- 
ratures. Butter made in summer nas 
been found to contain, in one hundred 
parts, 6o of e/ottie, and 40 of sUarine ; 
hogs-lard, of elaine 69, and steariiie 38 ; 
Mutton-marrow, 74 and 96 ; beef-aiar- 
row 94 and 76 ; goose-fat, 68 and 32 ; 
and olive-oil 72 and 98* But it appears 
that lK>th the component parts of fats 
and oils are convertible into soap. 

The fats, and most expressed oils, 
differ very little in their medicinal ef- 
fects : the fats, in particular, are gene- 
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rally considered so very similar as to be 
no longer deservinj^ of distinction. 

Fat, as food, suits only the more ac- 
tive and robust ; the sedentary, valetu- 
dinariun, and dyspeptic, must avoid it. 
See Aliment. 

Fatness, See Corpulency. 

FATE, ail inevitable necessity, de- 
pending upon a cause over which we' 
liave no control. The opinion enter- 
tained by some persons, that do what 
wewilly oxxx destiny is fixed, and that 
no efforts of the individual can alter it, 
is not only injurious, but is also found- 
ed in error. We may readily be con- 
vinced, by looking around us, that no 
effect takes place without a cause: 
hence if we desire certain effects to take 
place, we must adopt the means : that 
is, introduce the causes which are cal- 
culated to produce such effects. Thus 
if n person have taken poison, means 
must be taken to eject the poison from 
the stomach, or to destroy its effects, or 
he will inevitably die | or if a child have 
fallen into a river, unless he be taken 
out, he will unquestionably be drowned. 
The same arguments apply to moral 
processes : no person can become moral, 
unless suitable means be adopted for 
the purpose. To expect moral con- 
duct to arise without a cause, (i. e.) 
without the introduction of means cal- 
culated to produce it, is absurd. 

Father. See Parent. 

Father-lasher. See Bull-head. 
FATHER-LONG-LEGS, or 7V- 
pula Pectinicomisy one of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-five species of insects 
of the genus Tipul^, or Crane-fly, 
which are scattered over the globe. By 
far the greater part are indigenous to 
Europe : forty are common to our own 
country. Most of this genus have a 
resemblance to the gnat, and are often 
mistaken for it, but they are far more 
inoffensive. They are sdluetimes a 
beautiful green, sometimes a coal-black. 
The PectinicomiSy or Father-lon^- 
legs, the Rivosa, the TVitiet, found in 
the ears of wheat, to which it is very 
injurious, the BerberinU or Barbary 
Crane-fly, and the Moschifsra^ or Musk 
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Cran^oflyt used in Chili as a perfume, 
are the chief. 

Fathom, a measure of length con- 
taining six feet : tiie term is principally 
used by seamen. 

Fattening of Cattle. See Husban- 
dry, Ox, Sheep. 

FAUCES, in anatomy, the cavity 
behind the tongue, palatine arch, uvu- 
la, and tonsils, from which the pha- 
rynx and larynx proceed. 

FAWN, the young of the buck and 
doe, so culled during its first year» 

FEAR, a painful emotion of the 
mind, arising from any kind, of real or 
supposed evil, whether immediate or 
prospective. The evil may consist iu 
our being deprived of what we at pre- 
sent enjoy, in being disappointed in 
what we expect, or in the infliction of 
R positive misery. 

The passion of fear, pervades not only 
man, but almost all animated nature, 
and is one of the best safeguards of the 
individual. Anxiety, terror, horror, 
awe, cowardice, and timidity, are va- 
rious modifications of this feeling. That 
fear which prompts us to take proper 
,care of ourselves, or of our fellow-crea- 
tures, is good ; but that which un- 
mans the mind, aud renders us incapa- 
ble of action in critical co^u natures, 
-fibould be as much as pd^^sible guarded 
against. aud repressed. Courage and 
PRESENCE OF MIND ure the best reme- 
dies for fear. See those articles; see 

also ACCIDENTS. 

FEATHER, a general name for the 
covering of birds. 

The feathers chiefly used in this 
country for beds, are those of geese, 
which are sometimes plucked four or 
five times a year, and in cold seasons 
iiiiiiiy of them die by this barbarous 
custiMii. The feathers brought from 
So(u« : setshir^e are esteemed the best ; 
those from*Ireland the worst. 

Eider-down ■ is brought from Den*- 
luark ; the down of the swan is brought 
from JDantzic ; .Hudsoji’s-bay alto &r- 
nisbes very i fine feathers ; the feather 
of cocks, hens, din^ks, and turkeys,, are 
also sold in targe quantUi^ by the 
London poulterers ; duck’s feathers are 
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inferior to the goose, and turkeys, are 
the worst of all. 

A good method of curing feathers is, 
to lay them in a room exposed to the air 
and sun ; and when dried, to put them 
in bags, and beat them well with poles 
to get off the dirt ; but placing them 
in bags in an oven, moderately heated, 
or after the bread has been withdrawn, 
isiu Somersetshire a common, and, we 
believe, a very useful practice. For our 
opinion of Feather-beds, see Beds. 

Feather^ Prince's. See Prince’s 
Feather, 

F£J31llFUGE, a medicine having 
the power to cure fever. 

FEELING, one of the five exter- 
nal senses, by which we obtain the ideas 
of feeling solid, hard, soft, rough, hot, 
cold, wet, dry, and other tangible qua- 
lities. Feeling is the coarsest, but the 
surest of all the seuses, as well as tlie 
most universal^ being the basis of all 
other sensations. 

jF«^eling also implies that state of the 
mind iu which great sensibility is felt, 
accompanied with a desire and exertion 
4o relieve the wonts, and soothe the 
anxieties of our fellow-creatures : a 
^tate of all others in which the truly 
virtuous and benevolent delight in and 
indulge. 

FELDSPAR, or Feldspatum^ in 
mineralogy, a genus of tl\e class earths, 
and a compound body, of which silica 
and alumina are predominant ingredi- 
ents it generally contains a little lime 
and potassa, and is often coloured by 
minute portions of oxide of iron. Some- 
times it is found crystallized, in four or 
six-sided prisms ; its psual colours are 
red, white, and fi^rey. It is softer than 
quartz, hut harder than glass, and is 
fusible by the blow-pipe. Six varieties 
have been observed of this substance, 
-yiz. : cuAic feldspar of a reddish brown, 
and of a glossy lustre, specific gravity 
AfOSl ; common feldfpar^ of a glossy 
Jnj^trje : four varictifss ; found every 
where in.prjipjtiire xpogp^ins, forming 
a part gf granite, porphyry, gpd gnpiss- 
J!ucka,: atrikea firc .^ith steel ; speciiSp 
jfrpm .2,P7i2, tP 2,j594 ; Lohra 
dote spar^ or Labradore stone, of a light 
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or darik ^rey colour, and of a vivacious 
lustre: found on the coast of Labra- 
dore, various parts of America and 
Europe ; receives a high polish ; spe* 
cific gravity 2,6700, to 2,6925 j Moon* 
stone, or pure feldspar, found in Cey- 
lon, and various parts of Europe; is 
pellucid, white, and of a high lustre ; 
specific gravity 2,559 ; Fibrous feld- 
spar, found in Bohemia, colour, usual- 
ly of a shining brown ; CaVs^eye, found 
ill Ceylon and Siberia, colour grey, 
tinged with green, yellow, or white; 
striKes fire with steel ; specific gravity 
2,625 to 2,660. 

Feldspar is a very important ingre- 
dient in many kinds of pottery : the 
substance used by the Chinese under 
the name of petuntz, is probably of a 
similar nature. The decomposing feld- 
spar of Cornwall, is abundantly em- 
ployed ill the English porcelain manu- 
factories, and as it contains no iron, it 
letains its perfect whiteness. Sonte of 
the varieties of feldspar are employed 
as ornamental jewellery. Feldspar not 
only forms a constituent of granite, 
but is also a component part of several 
other rocks. 

FELLING OF TIMBER, has 
been generally adopted in the spring, 
but recent experiments seem to prove 
that the best period for cutting down 
trees, in order to make the timber most 
valuable, is in the depth of the winter, 
at or about Christmas. See Barking 

OF TREES. 

. FELO DE S£, or a felon of himself, 
is a person who, being of a sound mind, 
and of the age of discretion, voluntari- 
ly kills himself. By the English law, 
a person guilty of felo de se, forfeits 
all his goods and chattels, both real and 
personal ; but his lands of inheritance 
are not forfeited ; nor is such a person’s 
wife barred of dower, nor his blood cor- 
rupted. Such forfeiture cannot take 
place till after ao inquisition and ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury, unless upder pe- 
culiar circumstances. The body of a 
felo de se is also to be buried in the 
highway, and a stake driven through 
it. We should hope that the last re- 
volting process, as well as the forfei- 
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ture of goods, which cannot reach or 
affect the person who has committed 
the suicide, will noc loi^ remain a blot 
on our statute books. See Suicide. 

FELONY, a crime to whicti, gene- 
rally, forfeiture of lands, or goods and 
chattels, is attached. In all felonies 
which are punishable with death, the 
ofiTeiider forfeits ail his lands in fee- 
simple, and also his goods and chat- 
tels ; in such as are not so punishable, 
his goods and chattels only. If a sta- 
tute make any offence felony, the law 
implies that it shall be punished with 
death ; viz. by haeging, as well as by 
forfeiture, unless theo&nder prays the 
benefit of clergy, which all felons are 
entitled once to have, unless the same 
is taken away by an express statute. 
The term felony includes by far the 
greater part of the criminal ofiences com- 
mitted in this country, and those who 
commit them are termed felons. See 
Clergy, benefit of. 

FEMALE, one of the sex which 
brings young. A female plant, is a 
plant which has female flowers only ; a 
fmale flower, a flower which has pis- 
tils, or stigmas, without stamens, or at 
least without anthers. 

FEMUK, jn anatomy, the thigh- 
bone. 

FEN, a general name for boggy or 
marshy land, subject to, be overflowed 
with water. 

The feiia of Cambridgeshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and several other district^ of 
England, consist of peat and sediment. 
They are pared off ancj burnt for cole- 
seed, to be fed off by sheep. After 
two crops of grain, they are sown with 
grass-seed, (two bushels of rye-grass, 
and eight or ten pounds of white clo- 
ver to an acre) and remain in grass for 
five, six, or seven years : the longer the 
better. In the peaty fens, Reans and' 
turnips have been cultivated, but do 
not antwer ; nor can such land be fal- 
lowed, for it does not bear much stir- 
ring. Potatoes and carrots, as inters, 
vening crops, answer well. 

The great object, however, is, to 
adapt fenny or peaty land to hay- 
crops. It has been lately ascertained 
2 I 
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thiita by lufFering the second crop of 
grass, which might often be with difB- 
acuity converted into hay, to rot upon 
the ground, an immense produce of 
bay is ensured for the succeeding year, 
and the fen land may thus become a 
perpetual hay-meadow. See Boq, and 
Draining. 

FENCE, in rural economy, a hedge, 
wall, ditch, bank, or other inclosure, 
made round gardens, woods, fields, &c. 

The fences employed for parks, and 
sometimes for gardens, are generally 
made of paling, which, if of winter-fal- 
len oak, will continue sound for many 
years. The paling of parks should be 

fei-t high, at least. 

The bej^t kinds of plants for fences 
are the following : Black-thorn ; — 
Furzk ; — FIoi.ly ; — the Common 
Bramblk ; — Alder ; — Elder ; and 
M’^hite-thorn, which is the bestof all, 
because it will grow* on almost any soil, 
unless a very wet one. See Hedges. 

In lowland districts, ditches are very 
often the only fences ; but there is not 
miicli wisdom in such separation of 
land. As they are often filled with 
water, cattle frequently slip in and are 
drowned : an embankment with a hedge 
on it, would be much better, not only 
for safety to the cattle, but for shelter^ a 
consideration, in rural economy, not 
sufficiently attended to. 

FENDER, an iron or brass guard, 
placed before a fire, in order to prevent 
coa.s or sparks from falling on the floor 
of the room. We mention this article 
principally to r«comrnencl, in addition 
to the use of our common fenders, that 
of the moveable wire-f^uard^ which may 
be fixed on the grate itself at pleasure, 
and which not only prevents coals and 
sparks of fire from flying out in the 
room, but also effectually guards young 
children, and the clothes of ladies, from 
being injured by this dangerous ele- 
ment. See Fire. 

Fennel, the Sweet or Common. See 
Dill. 

FENUGREEK, or Trigonella /a- 
num gracnm, a f)lant, native of Mont- 
pelier. The seeds were furmerly usscd 
poultirei, but sire now snpcr-iedccl by 
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linseed. Farrien still prescribe them 
occasionally. 

FERMENTATION, implies the 
spontaneous changes which certain ve- 
getable juices, or solutions, undergo 
when placed in certain circumstancen, 
and which terminate either in the pro- 
duction of an intoxicating liquor, or 
in vinegar the first process is called 
the vinous, and the latter the acefous 
fermentation. There is also another 
species of fermentation termed putrid. 
Putrefaction. 

In every process of fermentation, a 
certain degree of heat is absolutely ne- 
cessary: the vinous process will, in 
some of our native juices, proceed when 
a few degrees above the freezing point, 
but it proceeds best, when the tempe- 
niture of the air is between 50 ® and 70; 
if it be much higher, there is danger of 
exciting the acetous fermentation, wliif^b 
of course, in making vinous liquors, wo 
must be careful to avoid. 

The principal substance concerned 
in the vinous fermentation is sugar ; 
and no vegetable juice can be made to 
undergd the process which does not 
contain it in a very sensible quantity. 
Ill the production of beer, the sugar is 
derived from the malt ; in that of wine, 
from the juice of the grape. The ex- 
pressed juices of the apple and pear, in 
their conversion into an intoxicating 
liquor, always undergo the vinous fer- 
mentation. See Brewing, Cider, and 
Wine. 

In the fermenting vessel, the difler- 
eiit substances, held in solution in the 
liquor, begin to act upon each other ; 
un intestine motion ensues, the tempe- 
rature of the liquor incTeuses, and car- 
bonic acid escapes in large quantities ; 
at length this evolution of gas ceases, 
the liquor becomes quiet and clear, 
and has lost much of its sweetness, it 
is also diminished i-n specific gravity, 
has acquired a new flavour, 'and be- 
comes intoxicating ; the cause of which 
qualitjr arises chiefly, if not entirely, 
from the alcohol, or spirit of wine, 
which is formed from the sugar con- 
tained ill the liquor previous to its fer- 
iiiciiUtion. 
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The distiileis prepares liquor cal- 
led tooiAf for the express purpose of pro- 
curing from it ardent spirits ; instead 
of brewing this from pure malt, they 
chiefly employ raw grain, mixed with 
a small quantity only of malted grain ; 
the water employed in the mash-tun is 
of a lower temperature than that requi- 
site in brewing, and the mashing lon^r 
continued, by which it is probumle that 
a part of the starch of the grain is con- 
verted into saccharine matter. The wort 
is afterwards fermented with yeast. 
Indeed, without an addition of yeast, 
or gluten, which yeast appears prind- 
palTy to be, no vinous fermentation 
can be eflectnally carried on with wort 
obtained from grain of any kind. But 
the juices of the grape, apple, pear, 
and others, ferment spontaneously ; and 
if they contain a sufficient quantity of 
sugar, they yield a strong and intox- 
icating liquor. The cause, amongst 
others, of this spontaneous fermentation, 
arises, we believe, from these juices con- 
taioing a sufficient quantity of gluten to 
forward the fermenting process: whereas 
gluten, in the form of yeast, must be 
added to worts, or no proper vinous 
fermentation is produced. 

If the sugar be in small quantity, 
either in worts or in the natural juices, 
the vinous fermentation soon ceases, 
and the liquor being exposed to atmos- 
pheric air, undergoes another fermen- 
tation : a quaatity of oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, and the liquor is converted in- 
to vinegar ; this is called the aeeious 
fermentation. See Vinegar. 

Besides the active vinous fermenta- 
tion which we have just been consider- 
ing, there is another^ which gradually 
takes place afterwards in the ternieiited 
liquor. If wiiies, cider, or malUli- 
quors, be examined immediately after 
the active fermentation has subsided, 
provided they are strong bodied, more 
.or less sweetnessiwill be still found in 
them. This .sweetoesB gradually goes 
off by age : that is, generally, the . re- 
maining sugar is Gonverted, Without any 
disturbance in^the liquor, into aloohai, 
and till such complete conversion has 
taken place, the liquor has not arrived 
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at its full strength. The time and the 
processes necessary to complete this 
subsidiary fermentation are various. In 
cider, our other native juices, and beer, 
provided they are not kept in a very 
cool place, and are not extraordinarily 
strong, the spring months generally 
complete it : some, but they are rarely 
met with, require the whole summer, 
or even years. Wines, those of Ma- 
deira in particular, require more heat 
and loom time : a voyage to the 
West Indies improves them ; but one 
to the East, makes them still better. 

When any of the above-mentioned 
fermented liquors are distilled they af- 
ford a sptri/uofis liquor : that from wins 
is termed brandy; from the feiiuented 
juice of the sugar-cane we obtain rum ; 
from wash malt spirit ; and this spirit 
being impregnated with juniper berries, 
angelica root, or oil of turpentine, be- 
comes the different gins obtained in the 
shops ; these liquors, by re-distillation 
with potash, to arrest the aqueous and 
oleous matters which they contain, be- 
come spirit of wine, ardent spirit, or al- 
cohol. See Alcohol and Carbonic 
Acid. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS, arc 
those obtained by the process of fermen- 
tation, such as beer, ale, porter, cider, 
wines, ftc. 

Fermented liquors, for those who 
take much muscular exercise, appear 
to be well suited ; but the sedentary 
and valetudinarian will find malt-liquors, 
and homemade wines, as they are call- 
ed, frequently injurious. I'he foreign 
wine to be preferred, is Madeira or port : 
the last, from its containing a consider- 
able quantity of tannin, is, we think, by 
far the best. 

For the treatment of persons apparent- 
ly daad from the inhalation pf the gas 
arising * fmm fermented liquors, sea 
Charcoal. 

^ ^ FERN, the F em ale, or Pteris aqm* 
^ImOf an indigenous well-known plant, 
mwing on heaths^ in woods, and dry 
barren places. 

The stalks of this plant may be, nod 
are .occasionally, used as a substitute 
for straw, in the covering of houses. 

2 I 2 
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It 18, however, a very troublesome 
veeedy and not easily extirpated ; but 
when it grows to a large size, it is a 
sign of the goodness of the soil. June 
or^ July, are the best seasons for de- 
stroying it. It sometimes appears after 
a rotation of seven years, inclodiiiig a 
fallow, and sometimes requires another 
rotation and cutting repeated, before 
its final disappearance can be effected. 
Lime, in its caustic state, is peculiarly 
hostile to it. But frequent cultivation, 
And green crops assisted by the hoe, 
promise the most effectual extirpation, 
unless a woman be employed to cut off 
the fern, when young, just below the 
surface of the ground, and another wo- 
man with a bucket of old salt, apply a 
pinch of it to the severed and bleeding 
root : the acridity of the salt in this 
way destroys the weed. 

FERN, the Male, or Aapidium^^ 
Ux moj, a common indigenous perennial 
plant, growing in woody places, and 
flowering in June and July. 

The root is astringent, and has been 
celebrated, both by the ancients and 
moderns, as a powerful anthelmintic. 

The dried root has been ordered for 
the tape-worm thus ; F rom one to three 
drachms of the powdered root mixed in 
a large cup-full of water, are to be taken 
ill the morning, while the patient is in 
bed ; two hours afterwards, a strong 
cathartic of calomel, and gamboge, pro- 
portioned to the age and strength of 
the patient, is to be given ; and if ne- 
cessary, the further operation must be 
promoted by a> dose of purging-salts ; 
nothing but broth being taken till the 
worm comes away. If this does not 
happen on the same day, the process is 
advised to be repeated. 

Notwithstanding the celebrity f>f 
this remedy, more efficacy may be as- 
cribed to the cathartic than to the fern- 
root ; and from the more certahi remedy 
of oil of turpentine • in expelHiig the 
tape-worm, this medicine, although 
still retained in the dispensatories, may 
be dispensed with. 

Ferret. See Otter. 
FESCUE-GRASS, or Feetucat a 
genus of plants, consisting of twenty- 
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seven species : twelve are common to 
the pastures, woods, or old walls, of our 
own country. The following are the 
most important as fodder for cattle : the 
PtatensiSj or meailow fescue-grass ; the 
OvinOf 6 t sheep’s fescue-graSs, and the 
Duriuscula, or hard fescue-grass. 

The meadow fescue is said to be su- 
perior to Ray-grass, being larger and 
more productive in foliage. It is strict- 
ly perennial and hardy, thriving well 
not only in wet, but in dry grounds ; 
growing in all situations, from the sand- 
pits at Charlton, to the osier-grounds of 
Battersea. 

FET-LOCK, the lock or tuft of 
hair that grows behind the pastern-joint 
of a horse, whence the joint itself is cal- 
led the fetlock-joint, as well as the pas- 
tern-joint. See Grease. 

F^TOR, a strong and offensive smell. 

FETUS, in anatomy, the child en- 
closed in the uterus of its mother, from 
the fifth month after pregnancy, until 
the time of its birth : previous to which 
it is called embryo. The term fetus is, 
however, in common language, applied 
to it from the earliest period of impreg- 
nation. 

FEVER, or FehrU^ a generic terra, 
implying a variety of very different 
diseases. Fevers generally begin with 
shivering, succeeded by an incscase of 
heat, dry skin, thirst, and a quick and 
sometimes irregular pulse ; in some fe- 
vers, considerable perspiration follows 
these symptoms. In fevers, several of 
tl|e animal functions are often impaired, 
and the quantity of muscular strength, 
indicated by weariness and inaptitude 
for motion, is remarkably diminished. 
The following are the chief : 

The Continua. or Continued fever. 
has no intermission, but an increase of 
the symptoms come on twice in one 
day. The species of continued fever 
are three : the Syn ocha, or inflamma- 
tory fever, known by increased heat; 
pulse frequent, strong, and bard ; urine 
high-coloured ; senses not much im- 
paired. Typhus, or putrescent 

fever, which in some of its varieties is 
contagious, is characterized by mode- 
rate heat ; quick, weak, and small 
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pulse : senses much impaired, aiici 
j^reut prostiHiioh of strength. Three 
varieties of typhus have been particular- 
larly observed : Typhus miiiort or the ‘ 
Nehvous FEVER ; Typhus gravioFf or 
the Putrid fever; aud Typhus %€• 
teroideSi or Yellow fever. The 
Synochus, or mixed fever, is a com- 
pound of the two preceding, commen- 
cing like the firsthand terminating with 
the symptoms of the second. 

The £rysip€/atosa. Erysipelatous 
/ever, or St. Anthony’s fire. 

The Hectica^ or Hectic fever. 

The JnfermittsnSf Intermittent fever, 
or ague. 

For the description and mode of treat- 
ment of the various kinds of typhus, 
see Typhus ; of St, Anthony’s fire, see 
Erysipelas ; of hectic-fever, ^ee Hec- 
tic ; of intermittent-fever, see Ague ; 
of syiiochus, see Stnochus. 

The Synocha^ or Inflammatory 
FEVER, of which only we shall here 
treat, begins with cold shivering, suc- 
ceeded by great heat, redness and dry- 
ness of the skin. The face, especially, 
is very red, and the thirst intense. The 
pulse is full, quick, and frequent : the 
head is either pained or heavy ; the res- 
piration is difficult, and the belly cos- 
tive. The patient does not sleep at 
all, or is disturbed with dreams. A 
moist sweat breaks out all over the 
skin. The judgment is sometimes a 
little disturbed. Persons most subject 
to this complaint, are either naturally 
robust, or those who are exposed to 
causes which tend to produce an increas- 
ed circulation of the blood, such as hard 
labour, high living, &c. 

In the cure of this complaint, impres*- 
■ions on the external senses, such as 
light and heat, should be carefully 
avoided ; so also should all motions of 
the body, and that posture only chosen 
which employs the fewest muscles, and 
keep^ none in a state of contraction. 

The exercise of . the mind is also to 
be avoided, except in delirum, when 
the presence of accustomed objects may 
prevent the continuance of this symp- 
tom. 

The aririiuit should be of the weakest 
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kind, such at decoctions of rice, bar^ 
ley, oats, &c., indeed, a total abstinence 
from food for some time, may he of ser- 
vice ; but such abstinence should not be 
continued too long. Animal food in every 
shape should be avoided, and every kind 
of spiritousand feiineiited liquors. 

The thirst will be best quenched 
with water, toast and water, lemonade, 
th^uice of oranges, &c*. 

The bowels should be kept open by 
saline evucuants, such as Epsom suits ; 
and the heat may be moderated by an 
admission of cool air. 

Bleeding is also, in this disease, very 
often necessary ; indeed, bleeding and 
purging in the commencement of it, 
with an abstinence from food, promise 
most effectually to cut short the disor- 
der. When sweating can be excited by 
the use of warm diluent liquids, such 
as thill gruel, tea, &c., it is desirable to 
be introduced ; but stimulating medi- 
cines taken to excite it, should in gene- 
ral be avoided ; nor should sweatingbe 
kept up if it does not relieve the patient. 

If there be sickness and load at the 
stomach, with nausea und inclination 
to vomit, it may be encouraged, cither 
by chamomile tea, warm water, or a few 
grains of ipecacuanha ; or the anti mo- 
nial powder, or*antimoiiial wine may be 
given for the same purpose. 

Blisters have been occasionally re- 
commended in this disease, but we 
think them improper. 

The following saline draught will be 
found very useful ; it may be given 
every four hours; it not only deter- 
mitiet the fluids to tHb skin, but con* 
tributes to the laxity of the bowels : 
Take of spearmint - water one fluid- 
ounce and a half, of sub-carbonate of 
potash one scruple, to which gradually 
add lemon juice, till all effervescence 
ceases. This quantity is foRone dose. 

An immersion of the legs and feet 
in warm water, for half an hour or more, 
at the commencement of the disease, 
may be of service ; and, provided the 
patient be relie\ eil by it, it may be con- 
tinued afterwards once or twice a day. 

This complaint is not often attended 
with danger, unless aacoropanired with 
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III ftfTection of some particular part, 
such as the pleura, stomach, &c., in 
which case a physician should, by all 
means, be consulted. 

Fever» Bilious. See Typhus. 

Fever^ Eruptive, See Chicken- 
Pox, Cow-Pox, Measles^ Small- 
Pox, Scarlet Fever, &c. 

FEVER, in lIoRscs, and other do- 
mestic animals. Horses and other 
animals are liable to fever, but there are 
not those varieties in the disease, nor 
docs it appear so intricate ns in the hu- 
man subject. 

The fevers of horses and cattle are 
referable to three heads : — the common 
or simple fever, the symptomatic fever, 
and the malignant, epidemic fever. 

In the horse the simple fever begins 
with a dull or languid appearance, loss 
of appetite, and quick pulse; some- 
times preceded by shivering ; the flanks 
move quicker than usual ; the mouth is 
hot, and sometimes dry ; the horse in 
general costive, the urine high colour- 
ed, and evacuated in small quantity. 
The conjunctive membrane of the eye- 
lids is often redder than usual. If in 
this first stage of the disease proper re- 
medies be not employed, inflammation 
of the lungs, or some internal part, ge- 
nerally takes place; when the fever 
may be considered as symptomatic. See 
Inflammation Internal. 

The first thing to be done in the sim- 
ple fever of horses or other cattle, is to 
bleed. In horses five quarts of blood 
may he taken away, nnless the pulse be 
feeble ; and redress of the inner surface 
of the eye-lids be absent. The blood 
should be set aside for examination ; 
and if, after it it has coagulated, it is 
pretty Arm, and the buffy coat on its 
surface, the bleeding may be repeated, 
if thereby no abatement of the disor- 
der after an interval of six hours. After 
bleeding, the costive state of the bowels 
must be attended to. To remove any 
indurated dung in the rectum, opening 
clysters should be injected : when the 
state of the horse’s dung cannot be 
otherwise known, it should be examined 
by the hand. If the dung be bard, and 
ip small knobs, the fallowing laxative 
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drench. Or ball, should be given by the 
mouth ; Laxative drench , Take of 
powdered aloes three drachms ; of sub- 
carbonate of potash two drachms ; of 
hot water, four fluidounces ; of castor 
oil eight fluidounces ; mix for one dose. 
Laxative Ball: Take of Barbadoes 
aloes, and Castile soap, of each half an 
ounce; mix for one ball. When a speedy 
effect is required the drench should be 
preferred. But, however, if the dung 
should be found rather loose, and of a 
healthy appearance, the laxative should 
be omitted, and the following fever 
powder given in its stead : Take of 
powdered nitre one ounce ; of tartarized 
antimony two drachms ; mix them to- 
gether; or they may be made into a 
ball by the addition of a little flour 
and honey, or treacle. This medicine 
may be continued twice a day, till the 
urine is perceptibly increased ; after 
which one dose a day will be sufficient. 
Should the horse, after these means have 
been used, become dull and heavy, with 
a weak, quick pulse, liquid stools, pro- 
fuse staling, &c., great danger is pic- 
sent. In such case, a powder composed 
of one drachm of each, ipecacuanha, 
camphor, and opium, must be given 
every four hours. 

If it should be found proper to give 
the laxative ball mentioned above, the 
fever powder may be given after the 
operation of the laxative has ceased, 
unless the fever should be so far sub- 
dued as to render it unnecessary, a cir- 
cumstance which often happens when 
tl.j disease has been seasonably attend- 
ed to. 

Vetches, lucerne, or other green food 
is preferable for the animal to hay ; 
when these cannot be procured, bran- 
mashes must be given. The animal 
should be kept cool but not cold : a 
hot close stable is injurious ; if he can 
be turned loose in a box, or two or three 
vacant stalls, it is to be preferred. 

Should much weakness remain after the 
fever, malt may be given in the form of 
mashes. Tonic medicines are also ser- 
viceable ; but a good groom often ren- 
ders such medicines unnecessary. 

The directions here given for the 
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simple fever in horses, are applicable to 
Cattle. 

f’or Epidemic Fever of horses and 
cattle, see Murrain. 

FEVER-FEW, Matricaria, or Mo- 
ther-wort, a genus of plants, consisting 
of many species, tvyo indigenous to our 
own country : tlie Parthenium, or Com- 
mon fever-few, and the ChamotnU/a, or 
Chamomile fever-few. They appear to 
be similar in virtues to chamomile, but 
are not now used in medicine. The 
Double Fever-f eio, found in our flower 
gardens, makes a pleasant variety, and 
is readily propagated by seeds. 

Fever Powder. See James’s Pow- 
der. 

FIBRE, or Fibrin. When the 
iniisciilar parts of animals are washed 
repeatedly in cold water, the matter 
which remains consists chiefly of albu- 
men, and is, in its chemical properties, 
analagons to the clot, or rrassameutum 
of blood. It is called fibre, ov fibrin. 
Fibrin is found in vegetable as well as 
animal substances; but in larger quan- 
tities in the last. 

Field -fare. See Thrush. 

FIC-TREE, or Ficus, in botany, a 
genus containing fifty-six species, na- 
tives either of India, the West Indies, 
South America, or Australasia. The 
most celebrated are the following : 

The Indica, Banyan-tree, or Indian 
fig, is the glory of the brahmins, in the 
East Indies ; from the munificent dis- 
play of its fruit, its astonishing longe- 
vity, or rather superiority to all decay, 
and its overspreading arms : for all the 
branches of this tree, when they have 
reached a certain height, turn towards 
the earth, which when they reach, they 
enter and take root ; these, from stem- 
branches, immediately become radicle 
or root-branches ; in consequence of 
which, the original tree is possc.-sed at 
length of a vast multitude of enormous 
trunks, each increasing in diameter, and 
rivalling, or nearly so, the trunk from 
w’hich they sprang. All these trunks are 
<!f>ntinually sending forth new branches, 
which are again converted into new 
trunks, sporting alike with time and 
space ; ' for the trunks never die «Qon- 
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taneously, nor is there any limit to tlieir 
spontaneous extent. 

The largest Banyan tree known to 
Europeans, is on an island in the ri^ 
ver Nerbudda, in the Guzzerat. Al» 
though high floods have destroyed much 
of the ext 'iit of tliis tree, it yet mea- 
sures round the principal steins two 
thousand feet in circiirnfei-ence ; its 
largest trunks, exceeding our noblest 
oaks, amount to three huiidicd and 
fifty : the smaller are more than three 
thou^iand ; and it is said that seven 
thousand persons find :im[)le room to 
repose under its si'ade. It is loaded, in 
its season, with an abundance of fruit, 
and is able to supply the same inji:?ber 
of ftersoiis with the enormous quantity 
which it produces. 'J'hc small figs 
which this tree produces are of a rich 
scarlet colour. Wood pigeons, doves, 
peacocks, and other birds, monkeys in 
abundance, and large bats, are inhabit- 
ants of this stupendous tree. 

The St/camorus, or Sycamore, u large 
tree frequent in Lower Egypt. It buds 
in the end of March, and the fruit ri- 
pens in the beginning of June. It is 
cultivated in our country. This tree is 
the Sycamore of Sci iptiire ; but not 
the sycamore so cuininonly known in 
this country. ‘For an account of this 
last, seeSvetMORE. 

The Carica, or Coiiimoii fig-tree, 
which rises with an uppglit branching 
stem, 'riie varieties are numerous, and 
for the most part produce ripe fruit in 
July and August. It is a native of 
Asia, but it flourishes in France, Spain, 
and Italy, and soinUiines ripens its 
fruit in England. 

The fig-tree was very nmch cultiva- 
ted by the ancients, who brought the 
fruit to great perfection by a process 
termed caprification. They observed 
that those figs which were perforated by 
an insect, the cynips pseves, always ri- 
pened better, and therefore they tied a 
wild fig, on which this insect breeds, near 
the 3*oung fig'^* as to cause the insects, 
when they issued from the wild fig, to 
perforate them. I he real cause arose 
from the crawling of the larva within 
the figs, scattering the pollen, and thiia 
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forwarding the impregnation of the fe« 
male florets. It is sdid» however, that 
this process may be successfully imitated 
by wounding the buds of the figs with 
a straw or feather dipped in sweet oil. 

The fruit, when ripe, is dried in ovens 
to preserve it, and to destroy any of the 
larvse of the cynips which remain. 

The dietetical use of figs is well 
known. When eaten freely they pro- 
duce flatulency, and other dyspeptic 
inconveniences •, and indeed those per- 
rons whose digestion is not good should 
avoid them. 

They are used medicinally in demul- 
cent decoctions, in pulmonary and other 
inflammatory complaints. Two ounces 
of them boiled in six fluidounces of 
water, and strained, form a useful gar- 
gle in sore throat, when suppuration 
takes place. The figs themselves, roast- 
ed or boiled, and split, form excellent 
cataplasms when applied hot to gum- 
boils,buboes, and other swellings, where 
suppuration is desired. 

The fig-tree may be propagated cither 
by suckers, layers, or cuttings. The 
season for laying them is in autumn ; 
for propagating by cuttings^ either in 
aiitiimii, or any time during the month 
of March ; the shoots for this purpose 
should be those of the preceding sum- 
mer. 

Fig-trees require a free exposure to 
the rays of the sun against a wall to 
succeed well. In the winter they should 
be protected with straw from the seve- 
rity of frost. 

The priiicipalcVarieties found in Eng- 
land are, the large, dark, purplish 
blue ; the brown or chesnut ; the green 
Ischia ; brown Ischia ; the Malta ; and 
the round Naples fig. 

Fig-leaves might be employed for 
giving a brownish yellow to cloth; and 
the wood i^ almost indestructible. 

Fig-eater. See W A RB l*ER. 

FIG-WOllT, or Scrophuiaria, a ge- 
nus of plants comprising twenty-five 
species, natives of warm climates, and 
th)^ indigenous to the moist hedges, 
<ir other wet places of our own coun- 
try.' The following are cultivated flow- 
tr’s'j The rrvi^\cen^f or Shrubby fig- 
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wort ; — the Tri/oliatOt or Three-leaved 
fig-wort ; — the Samhucifolia^ or Elder 
leaved fig-wort the Lucida^ or Shi* 
ning-leaved fig-wort. 

The name Scrophularia was given to 
this genus from some of the species 
being reputed specifics in scrofula, &c. 
The Nodosa, or Knotty -rooted fig- 
wort, and the Aquaiica, or Greater wa- 
ter fig-wort, have been both recom- 
mended in sucli complaints. A recent 
medical writer. Sir Arthur Clarke, 
in his Mother's Medical Assistant," 
recommends an ointment of the leaves 
of the great fig-wort, as a remedy for 
scald-head, to be made thus ; Take one 
pound of the fresh leavesof the great fig- 
wort bnii''t*r : boil them in one pound 
of lard, uniii the leaves become orisp 
but not burnt ; then strain and keep it 
covered from the air. See Scald Head. 

The Nodosa is an indigenous peren- 
nial plant, growing in woods and about 
hedges, and bearing flowers in July, of 
a dark, blood-red colour. The stem 
is three feet high, erect, quadrangular, 
smooth, and leafy ; the leaves are ser- 
rated, veined, and smooth. The recent 
leaves have a rank, foetid' odour, resem- 
bling elder, and a bitterish, disagreeable 
taste ; but both these qualities are near- 
ly lost by drying. The Aquatica grows 
in watery places, and flowers in July. 
The leaves are, in taste and smell, simi- 
lar to the Nodosa, but weaker. 

Washing swine in a decoction of the 
leaves of the knotty fig-wort, will, it is 
said, cure them of the scab. 

FIGURE, in language, any mode 
of speaking in which words are used 
differently from their literal and pri- 
mitive sense. 

Ill all agek, amongst uncultivated 
nations, figiinitive language forms a 
striking feature. Thus if any chief 
exhibit strength in war, and be at the 
same time of superior stature, instead 
of a minute description of such a per- 
son in a scanty vocabulary, which is 
not often possible, he would be culleii 
at once, perhaps, the oak of the forest, 
or some such metaphor, implying 
strength. Upon the same principle it 
is that words have obtained their figu- 
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raiivv nieiiiitng ; the common ones of with very minute prickles. They feed 
sweet, sour, rich, poor, &c., are not only on other fishes ; many of them are of a 
in meagre laugiiages, but also in veiy vast size; most of them suspected to 
copious ones, appli^ often in a hgu- be poisonous : the chief are, the mono^ 
rative sense. Thus we say, a sweet ceros^ inhabiting the seas of Asia and 
child, a sour temper, a rich colour. South America; the tomentosus md 
a poor creature. By a sweei child acuieaiuSf both found in the Indian 
we do not mean that the child is seas; thejuieum, found in the seas of 
absolutely sweet to the taste, but Brasil and China ; the asati inhabits the 
as sweetness is pleasant to the taste, Red sea. 

so is the child and its manners, See., FlLLAGREE, or Filigree* 


pleasant to the mind ; by a sour tem« 
per we do not mean that it is acid to the 
taste, but as acidity conveys often, an 
unpleasant sensation to. the taste, so 
does a sour temper to the mind. It is 
evident that such tropes^ as they are 
called, supersede the use of a great va- 
riety of words, and, indeed, language 
both refined and simple is so beset with 
figures, that it is, iu numerous instances, 
almost wholly composed of them. Fi- 
gurative language, if properly chosen^ 
is a great ornament and advantage, even 
to our common discourse. In oratory, 
and the higher kinds of writing it is in- 
dispensable. But nothing is more ri- 
diculous than incongruous, or unnatu- 
ral figures : he, therefore, who indulges 
in figurative language, should take es- 
pecial care that the figures which he 
employ's, arc agreeable to nature, and 
to the subject concerning which he 
either speaks or writes. 

Figures. See Arithmetic, and 
Decimals. 

Filbert. See Hazel-nut. 

FILE, a tool employed by smiths 
and others, for smoothing, cutting, or 
polishing metals, wood, &c. 

Files are first made of iron, into the 
shape desired, then cut with a proper in- 
strument, and afterwards by various pro- 
cesses, the iron is converted into steel. 
The best files are made at Sheffield. 

FILE-FISH, in zoology, a genus 
of fishes, consisting of twenty-one spe- 
cies, none of which inhabit the Euro- 
pean seas. The head of this genus is 
compressed close to the body, with 
sometimes a spire between the eyes; 
mouth narrow ; teeth in each jaw eight; 
aperture of the gills narrow above the 
ficctoral fins ; body, compressed, rough, 
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WORK, a kind of enrichment on gold or 
silver, wrought delicately, in manner 
of little threads, or grains, or both in- 
termixed. 

There is no manufacture which has 
been more admired, than the fine gold 
and silver fillagree of Sumatra, especi- 
ally when the coarseness of the tools 
employed for the purpose is considered. 

FILM, in farriery, a thick skin 
formed on the eyes of horses, to disperse 
whfeh, equal parts of common salt and 
sugar of lead are recommended to be 
finely powdered, and a small quantity 
put into the eye, so as to corrode the 
film; or a little finely powdered muriate 
of ammonia may be applied daily to the 
part affected, till the obstruction is re- 
moved. 

FILTER, \n chemistry, &c., a 
piece of woollen-cloth, linen, or other 
matter, used to filtrate or strain liquids 
Hirough. 

Filters are of two sorts : the first are 
simple pieces ofbibulous paper without 
size, made usually of wool or woollen 
substances, or cloth, through which the 
liquor is passed ; the second are twisted 
up like a skain or wick, first wetted, 
then squeezed, and one end put into 
the vessel which contains the liquor to 
be filtrated, whilst the other end hangs 
out,’and down below the surface of the 
liquor : the purest part of the liquor 
distils drop by drop out of<the vesseU 
This filter acts as a siphon. 

Water is freed from various impuii- 
tiea by means of basins made of por 
rouB stone, called filtering-stones, 
through which the water descends and 
becomes purified from the grosser mair 
ters which it contains. But it shoul/} 
not be forgotten, that water holds liiuR 
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and fioine other Biibstances in solution, 
from which simple filtration will not 
free it. 

Other contrivances for filterin}^ wa* 
ter have also been devised. Perhaps, 
however, one of the most simple and 
best, is the following : Let a vessel of 
wood be made in the foiun of about 
two-thirds of the length of a square 
pyramid, whose one-third or pointed 
pare has been removed. Let the smaller 
end of this frostrum of a pyramid be 
downwards, and the bottom of it be 
provided with a grate ; over this let 
there be a layer of charcoal, and upon 
that another of sand. The water thus 
strained through the sand and charcoal 
will be purified ; and both sand and 
charcoal may be changed for fresh, 
whenever the impurities which they 
have detained, may render such change 
necessary. 

Or the same square pyramid may be 
filled with a layer of small clean stones, 
and another again yet smaller, and last- 
ly, sand may be put on, which will 
make a very convenient filler. 

In the filtration of such bodies as 
the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, 
&c., they must be poured through a stra- 
tum of powdered-glass, placed in a glass 
funnel. 

Fin^iish, See Whale. 

FIN^CH, or Fringilla, a genus of 
birds consisting of one hundred and 
twelve species, distributed over the 
globe, of which ten are natives of our 
own country. The following are most 
worthy of notice : 

The Calebs^ W Chaffinch, of which 
there are six varieties. The principal 
of which is distinguished by the pe- 
culiar sound of chink f chink, or pink, 
pink, which it often makes. Larger 
than the goldfinch ; builds a neat 
mossy, whitish nest, and lays five dirty 
white eggs, spotted with deep brown, or 
purple, inhabits Europe, and Africa. 

The Mon^fringUJa, Mountain-finch, 
or Brambling. Three varieties. In- 
habits Europe and Siberia; one variety, 
Asia. Eggs yellowish, spotted. Six and 
a quarter inches long. 

The Cardueiis, Goldfinch, or This- 
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tie-finch. 1 00 well known to need de- 
scription. Nine varieties, inhabiting 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Sings ex- 
quisitely, and is very docile ; frequents 
gardens and orchards, and feeds on va- 
rious seeds ; in the winter assembles to- 
gether in numbers, feeding at such 
times on thistle-seeds ; builds in ap- 
ple, pear, or el in- trees ; nest white, 
mossy, and very neat, lays five white 
eggs, with deep brown, or purple spots. 
Lives till about the age of twenty years. 

The Canaria, Canary-bird, or Cana- 
ry-finch. Two varieties : one, bill and 
body straw-colour ; quill and tail- 
feathers greenish ; the other, body 
above, brown, eye-brows yellow. In- 
habits the Canary Islands ^ the second 
variety Africa. Is easily tamed, and 
domesticated every where for its ex- 
quisite song ; feeds on various seeds, 
chiefly hemp and canary-grass. Proves 
prolific wiilie\ery species of finch, and 
even with birds of a different genus, as 
the yellow-hammer. But the Canary 
male, is more shy than the female, and 
will associate with no female but his 
own species. Its age extends to about 
fourteen or fifteen years. 

The Spinus, or Siskin, called in the 
bird-shops, Aberdavine. Quill-feathers 
yellow in the middle, the first four 
without spots ; tail-feathers, yellow at 
the base, and tipt with black. Three 
other varieties. Inhabits our own coun- 
try, and Europe generally. Feeds on 
various seeds ; is easily tamed, and 
sings moderately. Four and three 
quarters inches long. 

The Cannabina, or Greater Red- 
pole. Body above, chesnut-brown, be- 
neath reddish white ; wings with a 
longitudinal white band ; spot on the 
crown and breast red ; bottom of the 
bieast, blood-red in the male, in the 
female dirty- brown. Inhabits Europe 
and America. Easily tamed and cheer- 
ful. Five inches and a half long. 

The Linota, or Common Linnet. 
Colour chesnut-brown, beneath, whit- 
ish ; wings with a longitudinal white 
band ; bottom of the breast blood-red 
in the male, in the female streaked with 
brown. Eggs five, whitish, with ches- 
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nut spots ; sings delightfully, inhabits 
Europe. Five and a half inches long. 

The Moniiumt Twite, or Mountain- 
linnet. filuck, varied with reddish, 
beneath whitish ^ feathers of the lower 
part of the neck black in the middle ; 
wings with a white bund ; rump red. In- 
habits Europe. Has no note, but mere- 
ly twitters. Six and a half inches long. 

The DomesikOf or House-sparrow. 
Four varieties. Inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Five and three quarters 
inches long. Builds under the eaves of 
houses, both thatched and tiled, some- 
times in ivy, and sometimeb in other 
birds* nests ; we have seen a house-spar- 
row’s nest in that of a magpie. Feeds on 
grain, and infests gardens ; proverbially 
salacious ; eggs of a dirty, spotted, ash- 
colour i crafty and not easily snared. 
Very destructive to ripe corn. 

The Petroniay or Ring-sparrow. 
Colour giey ; eye-brows white; chin 
pale \ellow. Two other varieties. In- 
habits Europe, chiefly Germany ; five 
and three quarters inches long ; builds 
111 hollow trees. 

Fineerlng. See Venerring. 

Fining. See Clarification. 

FIOKIN, or Agrostis xtoioniferat a 
species of bent-grass, which has been 
lately much extolled for the quantity of 
its produce. To obtain it in perfection 
a moist climate or a wet soil is neces- 
sary ; it grows luxuriantly in cold 
clays, unfitted for other grasses. In 
light sand, and dry situations, its pro- 
duce is much inferior both in quantity 
and quality. On mere bogs, this plant 
yields a great weight of herbage ; and 
is perhaps the most useful plant that 
bogs can produce. Fiorin, and other 
species of agrostis ^ supply pasture 
throughout the year ^ the concrete sap 
stored up in their joints, render them a 
good food for cattle, even iu winter. 

Fir-tree* See Pine. 

FIRE, in natural philosophy, com- 
bustion ; the decomposition ^f combus- 
tible bodies, accompanied with light 
and heat. Fire is not a substance, but 
a quality. In order to produce the 
process called fire, the presence of a 
combustible body is necessary ; such 
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body must also consume or waste away, 
by a new action introduced into it; 
and this action must also be attended 
with an emission of light and heat. All 
these may exist separately, but it is the 
compound operation, resulting from the 
union of the whole, which produces 
combustion, or fire. For a further ac- 
count of the chemical properties of fire, 
see Heat. 

Fire, although one of the most useful 
processes for the convenience and com- 
fort of man, is often converted into a 
scourge, laying house's, streets, and 
soriietiiiies, even whole towns, in ashes. 
Too much cure cannot, therefore, be 
Uken to guard against this destructive 
element. 

Numerous expedients have been pro- 
posed to preserve buildings from fire. 
But, it appears to us, that the best re- 
medy against fire is circumspection 
and CARE ; and from having been ex- 
tensively concerned in buildings where 
combustible materials were in abun- 
dance, we have reason tu know that, 
if masters of families^ every night pre- 
viously to going to bed, personally in- 
spect the state of the rooms in which 
fires have been during the day, and an- 
ticipate the carelessness of servants, by 
providing theoS with lamps, lanthorns, 
or suitable candlesticks, to light them 
to bed ; and if the proprietors of ware- 
houses, and shops, will also personally 
inspect their state, where either fires or 
caiidlt^s have been used, every night, 
and in the dark, we are convinced that 
fires would be comparatively rare. 
Carelessness^ negligevlte^ and thought- 
lessness ^ are, beyond question, the chief 
causes of them. 

But, however, notwithstanding all 
our care, fires will sometimes happen. 
In populous towns in particular, they 
are often very alarming and destructive. 
Whenever, therefore, a fire happens, 
particularly if it be in the night, and 
the reader should happen to be an in- 
mate of the dwelling on fire, his first 
care ought to be to obtain presence of 
mind, in order that he may be enabled 
to take the best means which may offer 
for his safety. What those means may 
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be mnet depend upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances ; but if he should be in a 
bed-roomf having a bed in it, and can- 
not descend the stairs, and no other 
means offer for his escape, the bed- 
clothes, particularly the sheets, may be 
converted into a kind of rope, and tied 
to the post of the bed ; and, very often, 
these will enable a person to effect his 
escape by the window. Or, if no other 
possible expedient offer, the bed itself 
may be thrown into the street, held up 
by the by-standers, and the person in 
danger may precipitate himself with 
some prospect of successful escape. 
Relative to beds, it has been suggested 
that when persons are in such perilous 
situations, theory of ** Fire !” accom- 
panied with the words ** Feather- 
Beds !*’ loudly and distinctly vocifera- 
ted, would prompt the neighbours to 
supply these important articles, to be 
held up by the bystanders, in order 
that the inmates of the house in flames 
may precipitate themselves upon them, 
unci be saved. 

One of the means of escaping from 
n liouHC, when the lower part of it is on 
fire, and yon cannot descend, is through 
the roof. This, in many cases mignt 
be easily effected. Aft^r ascending to 
the upper room, and shutting the door 
to prevent a current of air, a hole may 
be made in a few minutes through the 
lath and plaster of the ceiling, and the 
tiled or slated roof, by a poker, the back 
of a chair, or a tester rod, and a way 
of exit procured. There are few cases 
where a table or, box would not elevate 
a person high enough ; and still fewer 
where the roof would resist the force 
even of a woman. 

As escaping from a house on fire is 
of great moment, we may be pardoned 
for going a little into detail on this sub- 
ject. If, ^therefore, you were roused 
from your sleep with the cry of Fire ! 
and informed that the house in which 
you had been sleeping was in flames, 
after collecting all the presence of mind 
of erhich you are capable, and having 
slipped on any part of your clothes 
which might be at hand, you might 
Jeok out of the window to see or to iti- 
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quire in what direction the flames were 
acting ; you would then judge .whetlier 
you might descend by the stairs, in 
order that you might not unnecessarily 
expose your limbs, or your life, by a 
leap from the window. If you could 
not descend those stairs there might be 
other stairs in the house, of which you 
might avail yourself. If this should not 
be the case, it is possible that, by get- 
ting upon the leads, or creeping upon 
the roof of the house, you might reach 
an adjoining house or other building, 
and thus be removed from danger till 
some means are offered you to reach 
the ground. Should you not succeed 
in these attempts, or should you not be 
able to make them, and you must, after 
all, make your exit by the window, 
when there preserve your presmice of 
mind* Perhaps some friend or neigh- 
bour might have placed a ladder against 
your window, of which you may uvsiil 
yourself. Should this not be the case, 
you must consider about letting your- 
self down. If there be more than one 
window in the room, or within reach, it 
may be desirable to consider which is 
the best for the purpose : for below the 
one may be iron rails, or hard stones, 
and under the other a garden, or soft 
grass. Your window being chosen, 
tnrow out your bed, so as to alight in 
a proper place to receive you : and then, 
if you have not a rope-ladder, or a fire- 
escape, (see Fire-Escape,) proceed to 
let yourself down by means of the 
she^s tied together and securely fas- 
t' ned to the window, the bed-post, or 
any thing else which will hold them se- 
cusely. Be careful to keep such hold 
of your sheets as not to drop from them 
till you come to their lower end, or you 
touch the ground. In descending you 
will either let the sheets slip through 
your hands, or else, which is perliaps 
preferable, you will remove one of your 
hands, and then the other, alternately, 
lower am^lower : and finally, when you 
are arrived at the end of the sheet, if 
you cannot touch the ground, you will 
either drop or spring from your hold, 
as circumstances might require. In 
fastening the sheets together, a single. 
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but hard knot should be previousW tied 
at the extremity of the corner of each 
sheet, in order that the double knot, to 
be afterwards tied, might not slip. 

If a person should be so shut up by 
the flumes, that, in order to escape, he 
must pass through them, or a part of 
them, a blanket wrapped round hint, 
and wetted ifjpomble^ promises the 
l>e8t success. This is, however a very 
dangerous expedient, and should not 
be resorted to till all oth^r methods have 
failed. 

If you should consider your own 
place of descent to be more safe and 
proper than any. other, and there be 
other persons in the house, you will of 
course assist, consistent with your own 
personal safety, as many of them to 
escape as you can. Children and timid 
persons, who cannot descend by them- 
selves, may be lowered in a basket, or 
by a sheet tied round the body ; or 
very small children may be wrapped in 
a blanket, and, if no better means offer, 
tossed out to the by-standers. 

Having thus stated the best means 
of escaping from a house on Are, it is 
now necessary that we should point out 
the duties of those who discover a house 
to be on fire. 

A person living in London, unless he 
be a magistrate, a soldier, a peace offi- 
cer, or otherwise interested in the fire, 
might, when he discovers a house on 
fire, think it sufficient to alarm the fa- 
mily and the watchmen ; to give no- 
tice to the nearest fire-offices ; and, be- 
fore effectual assistance arrive, to assist 
the iiihabitunts in making their escape, 
and in saving their goods ; he might 
also search fov the nearest fire-plug, for 
a supply of water ; and when the fire- 
men had arrived, he would most likely 
leave the management of the whole af- 
fair to them, who, being more expert in 
the business, would not want the assist- 
ance of the inexperienced. 

But in the country, where there are 
no snch companies 6f trained men, in 
case of fire, every body may be of ser- 
vice who knows now to act, and there- 
fore, it is the duty of every person to 
pay so much attention to the subject as 
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may qualify him for beiog useful oil 
such occasions. 

Supposing, then, in the case before 
us, it be a bouse, and that the inhabi- 
tants are escaping from the scene of 
danger, they should be assisted also in 
the removal of their goods ; at the same 
time, an alarm should be made as gene- 
ral as possible, in order to collect assist- 
ance. Some persons should be sent for 
the nearest engines : and if there be 
none in the town or the village where 
the fire happens, waggons should be 
sent for them both for expedition- and 
safety. The utmost dispatch should 
be used in collecting buckets, pails, 
and other vessels ; and the nearest sup- 
plies of water should be sought for, and 
the passages to them cleared. 

Whether engines are to be supplied 
with water, or whether the water be 
thrown at once on the fire, from buck- 
ets, pails, &c.,B lane should be formed, 
if the attendants be sufficiently nume- 
rous, by langing them in a double line, 
from the water to the engine, or fire; 
and let the men be placed on one side 
to hand the full buckets, &c. from one 
to the other, and the boys and women 
on the other side, to convey back the 
empty ones. .The person who happens 
to be stationed next the water, or who 
fills the buckets, ought to be careful 
that no loose stones or gravel be taken 
up with the water, as these often stop 
the engine, or damage it materially. 

Every thing being ready, the engines 
should play, not upon the centre of the 
flames, unless there l^ a fair prospect 
of extinguishing them speedily, but 
rather on every side, to prevent their 
spreading. If they should, neveithe- 
less, be extending, and the adjoining 
buildings in great danger, it will be 
right to consider how the communica- 
tion may be cut ofi* ; whether by pull- 
ing down a part of those buildings, or 
otherwise. Wet blankets, or cloths, 
may also be provided to be put upon the 
neighbouring houses, as well as upon 
stacks of corn, hay, &c., if such should 
happen to be near. 

Sometimes where there are no hopes 
of saving the house, it may be most 
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vivable as speedUy as possiblep to pull 
It down, by means of fire-hooks or other 
lastruments, which might be at hand ; 
tome of the material might possibly be 
aaved, and the fire itself be choaked or 
dispersed. But this measure requires 
l^rave consideration, more especially if 
it be in narrow streets and a populous 
neighbourhood. 

In passing from room to room, where 
the flames do not prevail to such a de- 

ree as to endanger life, the London 

remen creep along theftoor^ with their 
faces as near to it as to allow them to 
move, and in this manner they escape 
suflbcation from the smoke and heated 
air ill the upper part of it. So expert 
are they, that it is said they will pass 
with ease and safety along many parts 
of a burning house, which, to the spec- 
tators, appear inaccessible. This fact 
cannot be too generally known. In 
most fires the lighter and suffocating 
air commonly ascends } the purest air 
remains below. 

Fires in Chimneys^ arising from soot, 
are seldom attended with danger, un- 
less concealed wood come in contact 
with them. However, they ought to 
be put out as soon as possible, i* iring 
a loaded gun or pistol ui» the chimney, 
has sometimes dislodged the burning 
soot ; letting down a rope, to the mid- 
dle of which is tied a bunch of wet 
straw, or similar substance, and by 
which it can be drawn up and down, 
will effectually clear it of its burning 
contents. Cutting off the supply of 
external air, if ijcan be accomplished, 
will effectually extinguish the fire ; for 
this purpose, the .upper as well as lower 
orifice of the chimney may be stopped 
with a wet blanket ; the chimney should 
have no communication with the air 
from any other quarter, or the attempt 
will be fruitless. 

The best method. of preventing fires 
in chimneys, is to. keep them free from 
soot. 

The best fluid, because it is the most 
plenty, and the cheapest, for eorrin- 
gulshmg firesy \^ Water; but many 
compositions have been invented for 
this purpose. The following mixtures 
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will put out fire morje speedily than 
water alone : Take of water 76 
Ions ; clay 10 quarts ; sulphate of iron 
10 quarts; common salt 10 quarts.-— 
Take of water 76 gallons ; strong solu- 
tion of wood-ashes 18 quarts; fine clay 
reduced to powder, 18 quarts. — Take 
of water 75 gallons ; red ochre, or the 
residuum of aquafortis, 16 quarts; com- 
mon salt 15 quarts.— Take of water 76 
gallons ; strong herring pickle 15 
quarts; red ochre 15 quarts. The 
following, however, is said to be the 
most powerful : Take of burnt alum 
dOlbs. ; of sulphate of iron, in powder, 
40lbs; of red ochre, powdered, golbs; 
potters*, or other clay, finely powdered, 
2001 bs ; of water 6301 bs. 

Children and females very often lose 
their lives, or uiQp miserably. burnt, from 
their clothes catching fire; the first 
most commonly from being left alone, 
the latter from the extreme lightnera 
and combustibility of their dress, and 
their carelessness in approaching too 
near either to the fire or the flame of a 
caudle. 

Jf such an accident should happen, 
either to a female or child, another per- 
son being present, and the flame can- 
not be extinguished at once, tlie child 
or female should be immediately laid 
down on the fioor^ and, if there be a 
carpet or hearth-rug, she should be im- 
mediately rolled up in it. In the ab- 
sence of these, a cloth from the table, 
or even your own coat might be thrown 
about l|er. Whatever is done should 
be ‘'one expeditiously. If the female 
be alone, she will find her safest me- 
thod is TO LIE DOWN IMMEDIATELY, 
and gather the hearth rug, carpet, or 
other cloths over her; to run out of the 
room in a blaze is almost always certain 
destruction, as assistance, under such 
circumstances, comes most frequently 
too late. If there should be no carpet 
in the room, or if it should be fastened 
down, which for this reason alone we 
advise it never should be, a cloth has 
been recommended to be kept in the 
sitting rooms of ladies, to be distin- 
guished by the appropriate name of 
safeiy^dotht vhich might be always at 
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hrtud. In poor.bous ^9 and cottagjBSj a 
hed-qiiilt thrown round the person on 
fire, would soon put out the flames. 
See Burns. 

Amongst the methods of guarding 
building^ against fire, the following may 
be mentioned : 

A patent was some years since grants 
ed to Datid Hartley, Esq., for se- 
curing buildings and ships from this 
destructive element. The method is 
ingenious, but it is not, we believe, at 
the present time, any where acted upon. 

The late lord Stanhope also invent- 
ed a method of securing floors from the 
attack or progress of fire; a method 
which it is not difficult to employ in 
building new houses, or re-laying floors, 
and which appears to be well calculated 
to answer the purpose which his lord- 
ship had in view. His method is divi- 
ded into three parts, under-floorings 
extra-lathings and inter-seaming. But 
we have not room to detail these pro- 
cesses ; they will be found in Mr. Bos- 
worth’s little volume, Accidents of 
Human Life,^* 

Another method of securing houses 
from fire has been recommended by 
Mr. B. Cook, of Birmingham, who 
})roposPs not only that the rafters and 
beams should be formed of /row, and 
cut hollow; but that the flooring joists 
should be also made of tfie same mate- 
rial. If these latter were made light 
and laid nearer each other than wooden 
joists usually are, and if they were cast 
with a small projecting edge at the bot- 
tom, that, when laid down, flat tiles, 
or other iitcombnstdde materials, may 
be laid beiweeu each pair of joists, and 
the spaces filled up with tiles made on 
purpose, or even rubbish well pressed, 
the floor would of course be fire-proof, 
or almost so. The boards might be 
screwed down with very little trouble. 
The whole plan appears to us to be as 
effectual as lord Stanhope’s, without so 
much expense. Mr. Cook recommends 
also Iron stair-cases. And an iron roof 
has also been lately put up at Newport, 
in Monmoutfisliire. Such roofs are, it 
is said, applicable to buildings of all 
sizes, can be put up at much less ex- 


pense per square than any oflier, and 
are evidently far more durable. Such 
methods of building, must, of course, 
contribute much to security from fire. 

When houses are built close together, 
as in streets, it is of great importance 
to have party wallss by which the pro« 
gress of fire is often stopped. In Lon^* 
aon this plan is enforced by Act of Par-* 
liament. Partitions between rooms 
which are plastered or stuccoed, are 
much more safe than those which are 
N^ainscoted ; and solid brick partitions, 
if only four inches broad, are better 
still. 

Besides the precautions relative to 
the structure of buildings, it should 
not be forgotten that houses have been 
set on fire, and sometimes have been 
destroyed, by the carelessness of ser- 
vants in throwing out cinders before they 
have been cool \ by leaving linen to dry 
before the fire ; by the falling of the 
red-hot poker on the floors when it has 
been incautiously, as it is often very 
improperly, Ifl in the fire • by drop^ 
ping sparks from a candles and by va- 
rious other means. Children and young 
persons have also been the cause of 
great mischief by playing with lighted 
stiaw, paper, &c. Reading in bed by 
candle light ought by no means to be 
recommended, or even allowed, parti- 
cularly to the young, the giddy, and 
the thoughtless : many fires have occur- 
red from this practice, and it should 
therefore be laid aside. 

All the laws relative to the prevention, 
&c. of fire, were redu'ied into one sta- 
tute, and former statutes repealed, by 
12 Gfo. ril, r*ap. 73. 

FIRE-COCKS, or Fire-Plugs, 
are, in London, fixed into pipes at pro- 
per positions, from which water may be 
drawn for extinguishing fires. Church- 
wardens in London, and within the 
Bills of Mortality, are to fix fire-cocks, 
or pings, at proper distances in streets, 
and proper marks near them, and to 
keep in every bouse thus marked an in- 
strument, or key, for opening the plug, 
and a large engine, and hand-engine, 
for extinguishing fire, under the penal- 
ty of ^10. 
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Hri^Damp. See Carbdretted 
Hydrogen. 

F 1 RE-ENGINE> a inacl|iine for ex- 
tinguishing accidental fire 8 > by meaus 
of a stream or jet of water. 

The common squirting fire engine 
consists of a lifting pump, placed in a 
circular, or cylindrical vessel of water, 
and wrought by two levers, which act 
always together. During the stroke the 
quantity of water raised by the piston 
of the pump spouts with force through 
a pipe, joined to a pump barrel, and 
made capable of any degree of elevation, 
by means of a yielding leather pipe, or 
by a ball and socket, turning every way, 
screwed on the top of the pump. The 
Vessel containing the water is covered 
with a strainer, to prevent any dirt or 
filth from choaking the pump-work. 
Between the strokes of this engine the 
stream is discontinued for want of an 
air vessel. 

The late improvements made in fire- 
engines have been very great. We can- 
not pretend to specify them. The en- 
gine invented by Rowntree and Co., 
is very ingenious. And a very ingenious 
and useful fire-engine, invented by Mr. 
B. Dearborn, is described in the 
Trans, of the American Academy for 
1794. The advantages of this machine 
are, that it can be made in any place 
where common pumps are manufac- 
tured j the interior work will not ex- 
ceed one-fourth of the price of those 
constructed on the usual plan ; and it 
is incomparably more easy to be worked 
than the common ones ; circumstances 
which strongly recommend the Ameri- 
can fire-engine to the attention of the 
public. 

FIRE-ESCAPE. Besides ladders^ 
which every one "knows form excellent 
fire-escapes, many contrivances, for the 
purpose di rescuing persons in immi- 
nent danger from fire, have been invent- 
ed. The following are, wc believe, the 
best. 

The Fire-Escape^ so called, consists 
of a pole, a rope, and a basket. The 
pole is i f fir, or a common scafibld pole, 
of tiny convenient length, from 36 to 
46 feet. The diameter at the bottom, 
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or greatest end, it about five inches, 
and at the top, or smallest end, about 
three inches. At three feet from the 
top is a mortise through the pale, and 
a pulley fixed iii it, of about the same 
diameter ' with the pole in that part. 
The rope is about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and twice the length 
of the pole, with a spring hook at one 
end, to pass through the handle of the 
basket ; when used, it is put through 
the mortise over the pulley, and then 
drawn tight on each side, to near the 
bottom of the pole, and made fast there 
till wanted. The basket should be of 
strong wicker work, three feet and a 
half long, two feet and a half wide wide, 
rounded at the corners, and four feet 
deep, rounding every way at the bot- 
tom. To the top of the basket is fixed 
a strong iron curve, or handle, with an 
eye or ring in the middle ; and to one 
side of the basket, near the top, is fixed 
a small cord, or guide rope, of about 
the length of the pole. When the pole 
is set against a house, over a window 
from wliicli any persons are to escape, 
the manner of using it is so plain and 
obvious that it need not be described. 

It will be convenient to have two 
small poles, or spars, about two inches 
in diameter, fixed to the sides of the 
great pole, at about two or three feet 
above the middle of it, by iron eyes, 
ri vetted to two plates, so ' as to turn 
every way \ the lower ends of these 
spars should reach within a foot of the 
bottom of the great pole, and they 
should have, as well as tfie great pole 
itself, spikes at the bottom, to prevent 
sliding, when they are used occasionally 
to support the great pole, by projecting 
like a tripod. Two strong ash pins 
should be driven through the principal 
pole, one at four feet, and the other at 
five feet from the bottom, to serve as 
handles, or to twist the rope round in 
lowering heavy weights. If a block 
and pully were fixed at about the mid- 
dle of £he rope, above the other pulley, 
and the other part of the rope made to 
run double, it would diminish any weight 
in the basket nearly one half, and be 
otherwise useful, particularly in drawing 
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up anj person to the assistance of those 
in the chambers, Such a pole must 
always have the rope ready-fixed to it; 
and it may be conveniently laid up un- 
der a shed or f^ate-way. It should be 
painted of a light stone colour, in order 
that it may be more visible in the night. 

A Patent Fire-escape, invented, 
we believe, by a Mr. Morrison, of 
Picket-street, Strand, London, attract- 
ed considerable attention some years 
since, and is a very in&^enious contri- 
vance, but we have not room to describe 
it. The facility with which it operates 
is such, that seven persons may be let 
down with it from a four pair of stairs 
window in three minutes. It is describ- 
ed in fiosworth’s ** Accidents of Hu- 
man Life.” 

Perhaps, after all, nothing is better 
calculated for general adoption, parti- 
cularly where expense is an object, than 
a fringed or a knotted lope. A few 
yards of either of these kept in a bed- 
chamber, ready to be fastened to a %vin- 
dow, the leg of a table, or a bedstead, 
might often prove of the utmost service. 
A rope ladder has aUu been mentioned. 
The simplest foiin is that recommended 
by Captain Manby : stiff loops ara 
strongly spliced to a rope, at the dis- 
tance of a foot and a half apart, and are 
of sufficient size to allow the foot to be 
easily placed in and drawn out in de- 
scending. 

FIRE-FLY, or Lampyris^ in zoolo- 
gy, a genus of insects consisting of fifty- 
two species, scattered over the four 
quarters of the globe, two of which on- 
ly are found in our own country. The 
following are the chief. 

The Noctiluca^ or Glow-worm, of a 
brown colour, and oblong shape. Inha- 
bits the dry woods and banks of our own 
country, and other parts of Europe. 
The female is longer than the male, and 
emits a beautiful light for the purpose 
of attracting the male ; this issues from 
the four last ribs of the abdomen. The 
male emits only a feeble light. This 
singular phenomenon is observed most 
frequently in the month of June. The 
female can withdraw or display this 
light at pleasure. When crushed with 
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the hand, the luminous substances ad- 
heres to it, and continues to shine till it 
is dried up. It has been supposed to 
be, but really is not, phosphoreacent. 
It afterwards becomes a fly, and wan- 
ders about chiefly in autumn. 

The Japonica^ of f yellow colour, 
inhabits Japan ; flies abroad in the even- 
ings of May and June, scattering a lu- 
minous vapour from two vesicles at the 
end of the tail. 

The Depressa^ inhabiting India. 

The Coccinea ; head, thorax, and 
shells sanguineous ; body black ; inha- 
bits England and other parU of Eu- 
rope; rarely in any degree luminous. 

The Pennsylvania^ is oblong, with 
grey shells; inhabits America, and emits 
a light in the evening like the glow- 
worm. 

The eggs of all these are minute, of 
a yellowish hue, and deposited on grass 
leaves. 

FIRE-PLACES, in domestic econo- 
my, are the places in which fire is burnt ; 
but, ill a more confined sense, the term 
implies those implements usually made 
of iron, called stoves, register- grates, &c. 

In addition to what we have said re- 
lative to fire-places under the article 
Chimney, we may ohsei ve heie, that 
in the c'onstiucjtion of fire-places, it is 
now perfectly well known that a narTO'.A' 
passage for the .exit of the smoke, 
generally better than a wide one ; thrt 
the back of the chimney should always 
be built perfectly upiight ; and, in the 
course of numerous experiments, it has 
been found, that when the back of the 
chimney is of a prore^, width, the best 
width for the throat of the chimney, 
when the chimney nnd the fire-place are 
of the usual form and size, is four inch- 
es. Three inches might sometimes an- 
swer, especially where the chimney is 
very small, good, and well situated. 

It is quite impossible for* us to enu- 
merate the various impioveineiits which 
have been made in fiie-ptaces duriir< 
the last twenty years. The forms of 
register grates alone are so nunierous. 
and ue may add. in some instances, 
fanciful, that we scarcely know wnich 
to select, or which to rccomiueiid. '1 he 

^ K 
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piiucipul olijocts in tljo roiistructlon of short, to prevent him from biting or 
fire-pluccs, must l)e ii ditfiisioii of heat rubbing the parr. The following day 
in the apartment, and a Suving of fuel, he may be turned loose into a box; to 


To effectuate both these purposes, the 
grate should stand as far forward in the 
room as it possibly can be placed, con- 
sistently with its discharging the smoke 
well ; six inches from the tup bar to the 
back of the grate, are amply sufficient 
for the depth of the fire ; the width of 
which should not be less than one foot, 
and in height nine inches, for a mode- 
rate-sized apartment. Tiie gicat eiror 
still remaining to be remedied in the 
construction of almost all stoves and 
fire-places of oiir sitting rooms is, that 
of the grate’s being TOO deep : much 
of the heat of the fire by such means is 
lost. We doubt altogether, however, 
the utility of circular bars bending out- 
wards. They may be thought more 
tasty, and we know that Count Kufti- 
FORD recommended them, but we think 
that straight bars are, on every account, 
to be preferred. See Stove, and Fur- 
nace. 

Fire-Proof, See Fire. 

FIRE-WORKS, are preparations 
made of gunpowder, sulphur, and other 
inflammable and combubtible ingredi- 
ents, used on occasion of public rejoic- 
ings, and other ffites. • 

JIow beautiful soever such amuse- 
ment.** may be, as they are always at- 
tended considerable danger, they 

ought to discountenanced. The use 
«f squibs, so commonly 

fouml in \he ^hands of children and 

young persons,' si.’’®"*** P™' 

hibited. 

FHtfNG, a severe 
perforinofl on horses foi ' 
sptj'iiis, eurl'^j i-ins; bones, “ Ooii- 

M^:s ill lines in varic'"® direo- 

tioiis. o j alVected part, with » red- 
' .«ii, i»alled a FiriNG-Ibon. 

In firiiiir, it is a rule that noiiarl is 
in a ti'. state for tliis ci|ieiiition w"®" 
tl.t' • \in is hot and inflamed ; and that 
skin should be never penetrated 

with tlie iron. Immediately aft. -r a 

lior.e has been fired, a indd blister 
should be applied to the part ; and t le 
first nislit the horse should be tied up 
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preveiii his rubbing the part, the neck- 
lace, or cradle, should be placed round 
his neck, in a week the fired part will 
become dry ; some oil should then be 
applied to it, and the. horse turned to 
grass. 

F1R!I1N, an English measure for 
liquidts, eontaluing the fourth part of a 
barrel, or nine gallons of beer. 

FISH 4 in natural history, an animal 
having c!:l»er fins, or scales, or both ; 
and inhabiting, as its natural element^ 
w'utcr. 

These animals have been divided into 
fresh and salt water fishes ; but; many 
of them live in both kinds of water. 

Accoidiug to Linn ASUS, there are 
about 400 species of this animal, with 
%vhicl] naturalists are acquainted ; but 
our knowledge of fishes is constantly 
increasing : although it is probable that 
the uiiknuwii species are even now more 
numerous than those which are known. 

For the qualities of fish as food, see 

Aliment. 

Fish-Glue. See Isinglass. 

Fish^ Gold. See Carp. 

FlSil-PONDS, are reservoirs of wa- 
ter, made for the breeding or keeping 
of fisih. 

In addition to what is said under the 
article Breeding of Fish, we may ob- 
serve that pike, perch, tench, roach, &c. 
breed almost in any water, and very nu- 
merously. Eels never breed in stand- 
ing waters without springs ; and what 
k extraordinary, no person ever ssiw the 
least token of their propagation, either 
by melt or spawn, so that the method 
by which the eel is propagated is still 
unknown. The fecundity of fishes is 
wonderful : a pike caught in the Rhine, 
w'eighing only nine pounds, hud 140,000 
eggb in it I and a carp has been taken 
containing upwards of 348,000. 

Ill selecting a spot for ponds, those 
grounds are best which are full of 
springs, or moorish. The condition of 
the place must determine the quantity 
of ground to be covered with water ; 
but fifteen acres iii three ponds, or eight 
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acres in two, not less : these ponds 
should be one above another, so that 
the point of the lower may almost 
reach the head or bank of the upper, 
which contrivance is no less ornamental 
than advantageous. 

If the pond have six feet of water it 
is enough ; but it should be eight feet 
deep to receive the freshes and rains 
which fall into it. 

It is advantageous to have shoals on 
the sides, for the fishes to sun thein- 
selves and lay their spawn on ; and in 
other places certain holes, hollow banks, 
shelves, roots of trees, islands, &c., to 
serve as their retiring places. 

For large carp, a store pond is ac- 
counted the best ; and to make a breed- 
ing pond become a store potid, put in 
all milters, or all spawncrs, and in a 
little time you may have tlie:i) both 
large and exceedingly fat. Other fishes 
may be managed in the same way, 
roach excepted, which multiply noU 
withstanding such seclusion. 

In regard to the food for fishes, it is 
various ; hot, boiled grain, especially 
pease and malt coarsely ground ; the 
grains after brewing, while fresh and 
sweet, are some of the best ; cliippir.gs 
of bread, scraps off a table, steeped in 
tap-droppings of strong beer, are an 
excellent food for carp. The best fnoil 
to make pikes extraordinarily fat is eels. 

There is a sort of food for fishes 
which may be called accidental, but it 
is the best : such is the wash of com- 
mons where many sheep have pastured ; 
the dung which falls from cattle stand- 
ing in the water in hot weather, is also 
very valuable ; it is therefore advisable 
to have fish ponds in cow pastures and 
grazing grounds. Nor should it be 
forgotten that those ponds which re- 
ceive *he stale and dung of horses, breed 
the largest and fattest fish. 

Breaking down the head of a fish 
pond, whereby the fish may be lost, is 
felony without benefit of clergy. 

FISHERY, a place where great 
numbers of fish are caught. 

The principal fisheries for salmon, 
herrings, mackerel, pilchards, &c. are 
along tlie coasts of England, Scotland, 
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and Ireland ; for cod on the banks oI 
Newfoundland; for whales about Green- 
land and the South Seas, and for pearls 
in the Eustand West Indies. 

The fisheiiesurc regulatetl by various 
acts of parliament. The n inn her of 
seamen at present employed in our iisli- 
eries is estimated at J 20,000; and the 
annual valueof the tish consumed and re- 
exported from the city of London alone, 
at three millions of pounds sterling ! 
Notwithstanding which our fisheries are 
susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment and extension : for, at present, the 
inhabitants of the inland districts of 
the kingdom have few opportunities of 
obtaining fish at all. 

FISHING, is the art of catching 
fish, whether by means of nets, spears, 
or of the line and hook. That which 
is performed by the net, spear, or har- 
poon, and generally in the large way, 
in large rivers, or the ocean, is foreign 
to the nature of our work : that by the 
rod, line, and solitary hook, and com- 
monly in fresh-water rivers, is termed 
Anglikg, which see. 

The principal fishing streams in Eng- 
land are the Thames, Severn, Trent, 
Tyne, Tweed, Medway, Tees, Dove, 
Isis, Thame, Keniiet, Willey, Avon, 
Lea, Trevel, Welland, Darwent, 
Calder, Wharf, Nid, Don, Swale, Hull, 
Ouse, Are, Parrel and Axe. The 
principal streams in Wales are the Dee, 
Wye, Conway, Tlvy, Chedley day, 
Chud, Usk, Towy, Taff, and Dovy. 

Besides the Thames, the following 
rivers, which empty themselves into it, 
afibrd more or less fish^for the Uiigler : 
Ilford, Woodford, Stratford, Bow, 
Hackney, Waltham, the New River, 
Brenlfuid, Hounslow, the Colne, Ux- 
bridge : these are all north of the 
Thames. On the south are the rivers 
of Deptford, Lewisham, Wandsworth, 
Mitcham, Martin, CamhaltonrMoulsey, 
Esher, Cotharn, Weybridge, and By- 
fleet. 

Of fishing, as an amusement, we have 
expressed our disapprobation iiiirler 
angling. And although Mr. Isaac 
Walton’s book, entitled the ‘‘Co?;?/ 
Angler'^ has, from the style in wli.ch .t 
2 K2 
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i§ written, as well as the matter which Indeed, even in the first stages of this 
it contains, tempted many persons to disease, the safest way is to call in an 
fail ill love with this solitary recreation, experienced practitioner, 
yet, in our deliberate opinion, it is ge- The Fistula in ano, is a sinuous u1- 
iierally a very unwholesome one, in cer in the neighbourhood of the rcc- 
wliich neither tlie mind nor the body turn. It is produced by piles, hard- 
can be sufficiently engaged ; and were ened faeces, &c. 

there no moral reasons for our disap- As soon as a swelling about the anus 
proving of this sport, that in regard to appears to terminate in suppuration, 
health would be amply sufficient to in- every thing ought to be done which 
duce us to dissuade our readers from can accelerate the formation of matter. 


pursuing it : but when, in addition to 
this, we consider that animals are to be 
put to the torture to gratify our silly 
inclination for sport and amusement, 
surely an election on such a subject 
must be instantly made. If fish be de- 
»iiruble, much better methods of obtain- 
ing them may be found than by the 
barbarity of a hook and line. 

FISTULA, a term in surgery, ap- 
plied to a long and sinuous ulcer that 
has a narrow opening, which sometimes 
leads to a larger cavity. 

There are several kinds of this for- 
midable disease : 

The Fistula lachrymalis is an ulcer 
of the sac, in which the tears are secre- 
ted. The most simple state of this 
disease is that termed a dropsy of the 
lachrymal sac^ The symptoms are, a 
tumour between the inner cornea of the 
eye and the side of the nose. This dis- 
appears by pressure, the tears mixed 
with mucus, passing partly into the 
nose, but chiefly back upon the eye, 
and over the cheek. It is often met 
with in children who have been rickety. 
In this state it sometimes remains for 
yeais, auhiect fo little alteration ; and 
if the sac ue not much dilated, the dis- 
charge small, and produced only by 
pressure, the chief inconveniences are 
the weeping eye, and the gumming of 
the eye-lids during sleep ; these being 
attended *lo, and if the disease does not 
grow worse, may be kept from being 
very troublesome, and so regulated as 
to render any more painful process un- 
necessary. But when the disease in- 
creases, the tumour bursts, and tears, 
mucus, and purulent matter are dis- 
charged from the sore, an experienced 
surifeoii should be at once consulted. 
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A proper degree of heat, warm poul- 
tices, fomentations, and the steam of 
warm water, ^le the best suited for this 
ynirpose ; and as soon as matter is 
formed, it ought to be discharged by 
a free incision in the lowest part of the 
tumour. But as no one would ven- 
ture to be his own surgeon in this dis- 
ease, we can only advise the patient to 
apply to the most experienced at once, 
and without delay. 

The Fistula in Perinceo^ commonly 
cominiinicates with the urethra, some- 
times with the bladder. It may arise 
from various causes, but is most fre- 
quently occasioned by venereal com- 
plaints. In this, as in the last-men- 
tioned disease, the advice of a skilful 
surgeon should be taken without de- 
lay. 

FISTULA of the withers, an ob- 
stinate disease of the horse’s withers, 
commonly caused by a bruise from the 
saddle. 

If swelling and inflammation arise 
from the pressure of the saddle on the 
withers of a horse, the saddle should 
bn immediately removed, and the part 
should be bathed often with Goulard’s 
extract, \inegar and water, or the fol- 
lowing lotion : Take two ounces of 
acetate of lead ; one pint of vinegar, 
and one gallon of watvr : mix them 
together. This, in general, will re- 
move the complaint, provided care be 
taken that no fresh irritation of any 
kind be applied to the part, and that 
the saddle which caused the swelling, 
be exchanged for another, or the same 
re-stufted, so as to fit the back of the 
horse with perfect ease and comfort. 

If, however, the swelling increases, 
and cannot be readily dispersed by the 
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saturine solution^ the suppuration 
should be promoted by poultices. When 
the abscess has become soft, and the 
suppurative process appears to be com- 
plete, an opening should be made in it 
with a lancet ; when the matter is dis- 
charged, the ulcer should be examined 
with a probe, and the sinuses formed, 
cither forward or backwards, should be 
completely laid open with a straight, 
probe-pointed bistoury. If the matter 
has penetrated downwards, in the di- 
rection of the shoulder, a ^eton may 
be passed through the sinus, from the 
opening above, to its lowest part, taking 
care that the lower opening is sufficient- 
ly large to allow the matter to run off 
freely. The first dressing may be a 
mild caustic, or an escharotic ; but 
in old and obstinate cases, the stronger 
caustics are often necessary. Ointment 
of nitrated quicksilver mixed with oil 
of turpentine ; or a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper, with the addition 
of a little muriatic acid, will, in the 
first stage of this complaint, be found 
to answer the purpose. When the sore 
assumes a more liealthy appearance, 
milder applications will be proper. 

In more inveterate cases, muriate 
of antimony is a useful application ; 
or, take of train-oil and oil of tiirpen. 
tine, of each eight fluidounces ; of ver- 
digris and corrosive sublimate, of each 
half an ounce: put the whole into an 
iron ladle, let it be made nearly boiling 
hot, and in this state the mixture is to 
be applied to the diseased parts, by 
means of a little tow fastened to the 
end of a probe or stick. 

The sound parts of the skin of the 
animal should be protected from these 
caustic preparations, as well as> from 
the acrimonious’ matter fiowingfronx the 
fistula itself : for this purpose wash- 
ing them once a day, and smearing 
them over with lard afterwards, will be 
found very serviceable. 

It will be highly necessary to ascer- 
tain, whether there be any cavity or 
sinus, in which the matter is detained ; 
and if such should be found, it should 
be either laid open completely, or on 
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opening made in the lowest part, so 
that the matter may escape. 

The edges and sides of these fistu as, 
are sometimes considerably thickened : 
in fistulas, as well as in poll-evil, such 
thickened matter may be cut out with 
considerable advantage. When the 
bones of the withers are ex posed) and 
feel rough, they should be scraped with 
a drawing-knife, or other instrument, 
and afterwards covered with lint dipped 
in compound tincture of myrrh. 

Fits. See Convulsions, Epilep- 
sy, Hysterics and Spasms. 

Fixed air. See Carbonic acid. 

Firtg . See Iris. 

FLAG, the SWEET, or A cor is cafa- 
muSf an indigenous, perenniulvr«mtcd 
plant, growing in marshes and rivulets, 
over the greater part of Europe and 
Asia : it flowers in this country in 
IVlay and June. The leaves are sMOrd- 
sbaped, about three feet in length, ge- 
nerally waved along one of the edges, 
of a bright green colour, and they emit 
a strong aromatic odour when bruised. 
The root has a pleasant aromatic odour, 
and a warm, bitterish, pungent taste. 
The roots met with in the shops, are 
mostly brought from Norfolk. 

The dried root is used in medicine 
as a tonic and aromatic ; and is a use- 
ful addition to other bitters in dyspep- 
sia. The dose in substance is from onr; 
scruple to a drachm, and of an iiifiisiori 
made with six drachms of the bruisctl 
root, ill twelve fluidounces of boiling- 
water, a tea-cup full three or four timi ^ 
a day. 

This root is sometimes used to im- 
part an agreeable smdil to the com- 
pound spirit of ammonia. 

FLAG, the Corn, or Oladiolus^ ^ 
genus of plants, consisting of fifty-tv’'» 
species, a few natives of Russia, or vl c 
south of Europe, the rest Capeplanis, 
The Communis^ or Common»Corn-fl; g, 
a native of the south of Europe, with 
white or red flowers ; the CardiTt/aIis\ 
a native of the Cape, a vei7 elegaui 
plant ; and the Rosalbus, with flowers 
pale-rosy, are among the chief. 

^ Flaii. See Threshing. 
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FLAME, a luminous and gaseous 
fluid, emanating from various bodies in 
a state of combustion. Hydrogen gas 
is supposed to furnish the purest form 
of flame which can be exhibited : for 
tile flames of bodies which emit much 
light, derive that power from solid 
matter, which is intensely ignited, and 
diffused through them, and which, in 
ordinary flames, as of gas, tallow, wax, 
oil, &c., consists of finely divided char- 
coal. The presence of flame always 
implies a certain degree of intensity of 
heat ; if, therefore, we tool the burn- 
ing body by any means, below the de- 
gree necessary to produce flame, the 
flame will be extinguished. This may 
be effected by causing it to pass 
through fine wire-gai^ce, which is an 
excellent conductor and radiator ol’ 
heat, and consequently po^^sessed of 
great cooling power. Thun, if a pieev of 
fine brass or iron wire-gau::8, bebrought 
down upon the flame of a -.ardle, or, 
what answers better, upou an inflamed 
jet of coal-gas, it will, as It were, cut 
the flame in half. That the cooled 
gaseous matter pasces througli, may bo 
shown by lighting it upon the upper 
surface. The discovery of these facts, 
respecting the nature and properties of 
flame, led Sir Humphry Davy to 
apply them to the construction of the 
miner’s safety-lamp, which see. 

FLANNEL, a kind of woollen- 
cloth, composed of a woof and warp, 
and woven on a loom, with two treadles, 
after the manner of baize. 

The wearing of flannel next the skin, 
particularly to raletudinarians, and to 
persons advancing in life, can scarcely 
be too much in!!li^'ted upon ; but we do 
not perceive the utility of its being worn 
by the young, nor by the healthy and 
robust, who have not attained the me- 
ridian of life: indeed, to keep such 
persons too warm, which flannel cal- 
culated to do, is certainly injurious. 

Elaborate reasonings, with great gra- 
vity, have been published relative to 
the powers of flannel in preventing dis- 
eases, and keeping the body warm, but, 
we believe, they may be all resolved 
into one, that of its being a slow con» 
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ductor of heatf as indeed all wool and 
woollen-cloths are. 

FLAT-FISH, or PleuronecteSy a 
genus of fishes, consisting of twenty- 
nine species, scattered through the seas 
of the globe generally ; chiefly, how- 
ever, those of Europe and America. 
About twelve species are found near 
our own coasts. 

I'his genus has the head small ; eyes 
spherical, both on the same side of the 
head, and near each other ; mouth 
arched ; jaws unequal, toothed ; gill 
membrane 'vith from four to seven 
rays ; body convex, and coloured 
above ; flat and paler beneath ; vent 
near the head. They swim constantly 
obliquely, and reside at the bottom of 
the water, froip their wanting the air- 
bladder ; they often bury themselves 
in the sand as far as the head, by which 
they cccape the jaws of the more rapa- 
cious animals. Seventeen of the spe- 
cies have both eyes on the right side of 
llic head, and twelve of the species have 
both eyes on the left side of the head. 
The following are the most worthy of 
notice : 

The Platessa^ or Plaise, with a 
smooth body, often varied with brown 
Olid cinereous, with orange spots ; inha- 
bits British and other European seas ; 
grows to sixteen pounds weight ; flesh 
good. 

The Hippoglossu $9 or Hollibut ; bo- 
dy perfectly smooth ; tail lunate; co- 
lour above, an obscure green, bordering 
on black ; belly a pure white. This 
species is called Scotland turbot, al- 
though diflerent from the fish known 
in England by that name. It is the 
largest of all the aquatic animals except 
the whale tribe; sometimes found on our 
shores, three hundred pounds weight; 
but ill the seas of Iceland and New- 
foundland, are much larger. In Green- 
land, they are caught with a hook and 
line, cut up into large slips, and dried 
for food. The hollibut is common to 
the London market, but is deemed, ex- 
cept the part adhering to the side fins, 
an unsavoury Ash. 

The Maximus^ or Turbot ; body 
rough ; the upper part cinereous, and 
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chick*set with black spot». Skin with* 
out scales, but granulated. This spe- 
cies is excellent food, and grows to a 
great size, often weighing from twenty 
to thirty pounds. These fishes are 
most successfully caught by a hook 
and line. The turbot fishery is carried 
on to the greatest extent on the north 
coasts of England and Holland. 

The Soleay or Sole ; body oblong, 
narrow, rough ; above olive; upper jaw 
longer. Inhabits the European and 
Mediterranean seas ; sometimes above 
two feet long ; flesh good, and, next to 
turbot, considered the most delicate of 
the whole tribe. 

The Flessust or Flounder, inhabits 
European seas, and even enters rivers, 
far above salt waters ; seldom exceeds 
six pounds weight ; body above pale 
brown, with dirty yellow spots, beneath 
white, shaded with brownish ; flesh 
good. 

The LimandOf or Dab, less and thhi- 
ner than the flounder, inhabits European 
seas ; body above dark liver-colour, 
beneath white ; flesh good. 

The LcoviSf or Smear-dab, brown, 
with obscure yellow spots, beneath 
white, witli five large dusky spots ; in- 
habits Europe ; one foot and a half 
long ; flesh very good. 

The Hhomhusy or Pearl ; body 
smooth, deep hrc-wii, with dirty yellow 
spots, beneath while; the broadest of 
its size, except the turbot ; flesh very 
good. 

The Passer^ or WhilT, inhabits Eu- 
ropean seas ; body smooth, oblong, 
above varied with cinereous and yellow, 
beneath white ; hardly a foot long ; 
flesh very good. 

FLATTERY, is false praise; but 
when it is used by the flatterer to ob- 
tain some personal advantage to him- 
self, it may be bTiiied artful obsequi- 
ousness, whether in words or actions, or 
both. He who Jiatters, deals in exag- 
gerations and falsehoods fur the sake of 
pleasing those of whom he thinks 
meanly enough to imagine, that they 
will be gratified with praise which is 
not their due. He who has a just per- 
ception of human nature, will shrink 
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from every species of compliment, li-.' 
he should be induced to think oi' h:ii> 
self more highly than he ought and 
the same perception will also make him 
cautious ill his expressions of commen- 
dation relative to the conduct of others. 
Flattery, therefore, is at all times high- 
ly indecorous and improper. 

FLATULENCY, a disease of the 
stomach and bowels, in which they aie 
more or le>s distended with wind, ac- 
companied with or witliuut loss of ap- 
petite, arid risings in the throat, hrad- 
ach, costiveness, and a variety of oilier 
unpleasant symproms. 

Flatulency sometimes arises in heal- 
thy persons from improper food taken 
into the stomach ; but it inoic frequent- 
ly arises from a diseased state of the 
stomach itself, or from the stomach and 
bowels sympathioing with, or partaking 
of the general debility wiiieh ijrects the 
whole body in a variety of diseases. 

If the flatulency arise merely from 
improper food, in a healthy peison, the 
best remedy is, an active purg.itive, 
such as half a fluiitounce of tinclure of 
rhubarb, or of senna ; and someriincs a 
common carminative such as pepper- 
mi nt-v/a ter mil remove the complaint. 
Hut in ail ilatiilencie-s it is a much 
better vray to ceiiioie them Ly evacu- 
ating the bowels than by any stiinu- 
lants taken into the stoii.ach. When 
the flatV'icney is in the bow^^ls, tlie lax- 
ative clystCTb (see CLVSTi:R) will some- 
inics i-peedily remove it. 

For the flutniency yJi^ing from jioi- 
sors, i-*oibON, &c. 

Iij the flatulencies ^rising fiom dys- 
pepsia, and various ctiitr diteaMs, at- 
tention must be paid, not only, to the 
kind of food taken into the stomach, 
but also to the particular disimse with 
which the patient happens to be afflict- 
ed. See Aliment, Api»i/riTt, Colic, 
Costiveness, D^spepsA, Hypo- 
chondriasis, &c. 

FLAX, or fAnutn, a genus of plants 
consisting of tr. (uUy-eight species, some 
of which are fciiiid in every quarter of 
lie globe; four in the dry pastgres, 
mountains, or corn-fields of our own 
ctuiitry. The following are the cliirf: 
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The Perenne^ or SiheriHii perennial 
flax, with ascending numerous sterns ; 
flowers in umbels, large, and of a blue 
colour. A native of England. 

The Catharticum^ Purging-flax, or 
mill mountain, an annual plant, with 
a forked stem, about five inches long. 
Found wild in the dry pastures, and 
on the chalky-hills of our own coun- 
try. The dried plant has been occa- 
sionally used as a purgative ; it may 
be given either in an infusion made 
with two drachms of the dried plant, 
and two fluidounces of boiling- water ; 
or one drachm of the dried plant in 
powder, may be taken for one dose : 
but it possesses no particular advan- 
tages. 

The Usitatissimum^ or Common flax, 
is a plant too well known to need de- 
scription. 

The parts of this plant used in me- 
dicine are the bark, which is converted 
into the substance called tow ; the 
seeds, and an expressed oil obtained 
from them. The bark, commonly cal- 
led Jiax, is also used extensively for the 
manufacture of linen-cloth. See Lin- 
en, Cambric, &c. 

Flax-seed, or Linseed, is emollient, 
and demulcent. The mucus obtained 
by infusion, is a cheap aund useful de- 
mulcent in catarrh, pneumonia, di- 
arrhoea, and dysentery ; in visceral in- 
flammation, calculous complaints, go- 
norrhoea, scalding of the urine, and 
during the exhibition of the oxymuriate 
of mercury. When the seeds are boil- 
ed in water, the mucus is obtained in 
union with a poz-tion of the oil ; and 
forms a useful local remedy, when 
given in the form of clyster, in abra- 
sions of the intestines, and tenesmus, 
particularly in the advanced state of 
puerpuul fever, when the offending 
matter in the bowels produces frequent 
and involmilary stools : but the por- 
tion thrown up should be small. The 
seeds ground into powder or meal, 
and simply mixed with boiling water, 
form an excellent poultice. An iw/m- 
sion o/ linseed ’ll made with one ounce 
of the bruised seeds ; liquorice root 
sliced, half an ounce ; boiling water 
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two pints. Let them macerate for a 
quarter of an hour near the Are in a 
covered vessel, and strain. The dose 
is two fluidounces, frequently repeated. 

The expressed oil is used for various 
purposes, not only in medicine (see 
Basilicon and Burns) but also in 
the arts. The oil obtained without 
heat is that ordered by the faculty, but 
this direction is not often complied 
with, by those whose immediate busi- 
ness it is.to supply it. 

The cakes remaining after the oil is 
expressed fiom the seed, are used for 
the purpose of fattening cattle. See 
Husbandry, Linseed, and Ox. 

The soils most suitable to the cul- 
tivation of flax, ar ^ the more deep and 
friable loamy kinds, and such as con- 
tain a large portion of vegetable mould 
in their composition. But it succeeds 
best upon a rich soil that has not been 
ploughed for some years, although the 
flax is in such soils coarse : perhaps, 
therefore, the best quality of flax will 
be obtained from a soil neither too rich 
nor too poor. 

When the land is newly broken up 
from the state of sward, the first 
ploughing should be late in the au- 
tumn ; and in every instaiK^e previously 
to sowing the seed, the time for which 
is, from about the beginning of March, 
to the middle of April, it should be 
made perfectly flne in the mould, by 
being repeatedly ploughed over, and 
broken down by harrowing; it should 
also be laid flat and even just before 
the season for sowing the seed. 

Flax-crops are cultivated after most 
sorts of grain, as well as after different 
kinds of green crops, but it is said to 
succeed best, when put in after pota- 
toes. 

Care should be taken that the seed 
for sowing be quite ripe, which is 
known by its being bright and shin- 
ing in its colour, oily in the feel, and 
weighty in the hand. The seed of 
home produce is sometimes used ; but 
that from Holland, the Baltic, or Ame- 
rica, is to be preferred ; that of Hol- 
land is generally chosen. From two 
bushels to two bushels and a half 



per acre, are sufficient, when sown 
broadcast ; and if by the drill method, 
and the distances of the rows apart be 
eighteen or twenty inches, less than one 
half of the quantity will be sufficient. 
In short, where the crop is intended for 
seed^ in whatever way the sowing is per- 
formed, a much less proportion of seed 
should be employed than when the^fl* 
is the chief object. Although it is not 
a common practice to weed flax-crops 
which are sown broadcast, it will be 
found, however, often very advantage- 
ous to do so : and the drill-crops may 
be kept clean by the hand or horse-hoe. 
The weeding should be done as soon as 
the plants are about four inches in 
heighth. 

Towards the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of August, the flax will 
begin to ripen ; it should then be 
pulled up as soon as the heads begin 
to turn brown, and hang downwards, 
otherwise the seeds will soon scatter and 
be lost. If, however, the fine ijuality of 
the flax be the principal consideration, it 
ought to be pulled earlier ; if the seed^ 
it should be suffered to remain in the 
ground until it becomes perfectly ripe. 
Flax pulled in the bloom, proves whiter 
and stronger than if left standing till 
the seed is ripe ; but then the seed will 
be lost. 

In pulling, the flax is to be laid in 
small parcels upon the surface of the 
ground, in such a position that it may 
have the full benefit of the sun. It is 
then to be tied up and conveyed as soon 
as possible to the place of watering. 
Previously, however, to this operation, 
the seed is to be taken off by passing 
the stalks through iron coml's, whose 
teeth are so closely set together, that 
the head cannot pass through ; this is 
culled rippling. 

The watering, or retting, is ge- 
nerally effected by laying the flax in 
bundles in a pond of soft water, where 
it is pressed down by stones, or other 
heavy bodies. In the course of five or 
six days, or more, the bark, or skin, 
readily peels off from the stalk, the lat- 
ter breaking as if rotten, and appear- 
ing of a deep yellow ; and in this state 
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it is fit for the next operation, called 
breakings or scutching. But as this 
operation is commonly performed by 
persons who make it their peculiar bu- 
siness, we need not enlarge upon it 
here, further than to observe that many 
methods have been }iroposed for dres^ 
ring flax > and that Messrs. FI ill and 
Bundy, obtained a patent for machi- 
nery, for the dry [ireparution of flax, 
a short time since, an account of which 
will be found in Nos. Vlll. and IX. of 
the Journal of Science, edited at the 
Royal Institution ; and in No. XI. of 
the same journal, are some explanatory 
remarks on the same subject, by Pro- 
fessor Millington. 

Dew-retiingt or spreading out the 
flax immediately after being pulled, 
thinly upon a grass field, where it is oc- 
casional ly turned until the process of 
putrefaction has, in a more gradual 
manner, produced the separation of the 
flaxy material from the stalk, is oc- 
casionally practised instead of watering, 
but it is, upon the whole, a less desirable 
method. 

The produce of Jlax is sometimes 
eight hundred weight, or more, per 
acre, but five or six hundred weight 
may be reckoned a medium crop. 
When seed is the object of the cultiva- 
tor, the produce is from six to ten or 
twelve bushels per acre. 

The water in which flax is steejied, 
if sprinkled on land will improve its 
fertility ; but this water is so injurious 
to cattle, that macerating or steeping 
flax in any pond, or running stream, is, 
by 33rd of IJen. VIII. 17 , prohibited 
under severe peualiies. 

F/aXf toad. See Snap-dragon. 

FLEA, or Pulexy a genus of insects 
consisting of two species : the irritans^ 
or Bed-flea, too well known to need 
description. The body is of a dark 
brown colour; it walks but"little ; by 
the elasticity of its legs, it springs above 
two hundred times the length of iti 
own body. It deposits its eggs on 
blankets, or among the down of ani- 
mals ; they are round and smooth ; and 
in four or five days give birth to mi- 
nute larveSf which feed on greasy fur. 
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After having crept about for a few days, 
the larva spins a silken cord, in which 
it lies dormant for about a fortnight in 
its pupe state ; after which it bursts 
from its confinement to the great an- 
noyance of man, quadrupeds, and some 
birds. 

Cleanliness is one of the best preven- 
tives of the increase of this troublesome 
insect, to which should be added daily 
inspection of the blankets of the bed. 
A decoction oF wormwood sprinkled 
on the floor of the room, will, it is said, 
soon exterminate them. A bag filled 
with dry moss, the odour of which is, 
to them, extremely oflensive, is the 
best remedy to expel them from bed- 
clothes. Most of the preparations of 
mercury destroy fleas as well as bugs. 
See Bug. The green leaves of alder, 
whilst the dew is on them, will also at- 
tract these animals, so that they may 
be easily killed. 

The other species is the penetrans. 
Chigoe, or C bigger, inhabiting South 
America, and very troublesome in the 
sug^r colonies, penetrating the skin of 
the inhabitants, where it lodges its 
eggs, and causes malignant and often 
fatal ulcers. The body of the female, 
when gravid, is swollen to nearly a hun- 
dred times its natural sis^. 

FLEA-BANE, or Conyza, a genus 
of plants consisting of ninety-one spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe 3 the 
sguarrosa is indigenous to our own 
country. But the whole genus is of 
little importance. 

FLEA-LOCUST, Frog-hopper, 
or cicada, a genrs of insects, consisting 
of many species, named chiefly from 
the trees which they infest. Their 
beak is inflected, and they are provided 
with four wings. The larviB of several 
of the species discharge considerable 
quantities , of frothy matter on the 
branches, or leaves, of those trees on 
which they reside, to which they are 
highly detrimental. They should be 
destroyed, by being rubbed off with the 
hand, and the tree afterwards washed 
profusely with soft water. 

Flea^wort* See Plantain. 

. FLEAM, an instrument used to 
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bleed cattle, which is placed on a vein 
and then driven by a blow. A case of 
fleams comprehends six sorta of instru- 
ments : two hooked ones, called draw- 
ers, used for cleaning wounds ; a pen- 
knife; a sharp- pointed lancet, for ma- 
king incisions ; and two proper fleams, 
one sharp, and the other broad-point- 
ed. These last are somewhat like the 
point of a lancet fixed in a flat handle, 
and no longer than is just necessary to 
open a vein. 

FLEECY-HOSIERY, a very use- 
ful kind of manufacture for preserving 
the body warm. It consists in inter- 
weaving fine fleeces of wool into certain 
pieces of the common stocking texture. 
Stockings, socks, waistcoats, and other 
clothing, are made in this way ; and 
are very useful for persons afflicted with 
various complaints, in which a preser- 
vation of the warmth of the body is 
necessary ; and also for common use in 
cold climates. 

FLESH, in anatomy, a fibrous, or 
muscular part of the animal body, soft 
and bloody, being that part of which 
most of the other parts are composed, 
and by which they are connected toge- 
ther. Muscular flesh is composed of a 
great number of fibres, or threads, com- 
monly of a reddish or whitish colour. 
See Fibrin. Muscles are composed 
chiefly of fibrin, to which they owe their 
structure and their form, and they 
also contain albumen, gelatine, ex- 
tractive matter, phosphate of soda, 
phosphate of ammonia, and also phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime. 

When meat is boiled, it is obvious, 
that the gelatine, the extractive matter, 
and a portion of the salts, will be sepa- 
rated, while the albumen and fibrin will 
remain in a solid state : hence the fla- 
vour and the nourishing nature of soups, 
are derived from the extractive matter, 
and the gelatine. When meat is roasted 
on the other hand, all these substances 
continue in it ; hence the superior nu- 
tritive properties of roasted meat to that 
which is boiled. See Aliment, Beef, 
Food, Ac. 

FLINT, or PyromachuSf in minera- 
logy, a genus of siliceous earths, con- 
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sisting principally of silica, with a small 
portion of alumine and oxide of iron, 
and frequently a little carbonate of 
lime. It is hard, semi-transparent, 
lightish, of a conchoidal texture, break- 
ing into indeterminate, very acute-an- 
gled fragments. 

Five species of flint have been point- 
ed out ; the cinereus or cinereous flint, 
found in Lusace, greyish, approaching to 
sub-opake, covered with a hard white 
crust ; the striata^ white, found on the 
English chalk-hills ; — the cretaceus^ or 
common flint, tinged semi-transparent, 
found in Britain, France, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, in detached pieces, of 
various sizes, covered with a white cal- 
careous coat ; most common among 
chalk ; colour varying from honey-yel- 
low to brownish black ; specific gravity 
from 2,580 to 2,630 ; contains silica 9B, 
lime 50, alumiae ,25, cxyd of iron ,25, 
water ] ; — the semipeluciduSy found in 
France and some other European coun- 
tries ; colour white, reddish, blueish, 
&c. ; — \.\\e crystallinuSi crystallized in a 
three-sided depressed prism : two vari- 
eties, one with a simple, the other with 
a double pyramid; found in Saxony^. 

It has been assumed that the earth 
silica consists of a metallic basis, (to 
which the term Sdicium has been given) 
united with oxygen, and that it con- 
tains 50 per cent, of each of its compo- 
nents. 

Oxide of Silicium^ Silica^ or Siliceous 
earthy is a very abundant natural pro- 
duct. It exists pure in rock-crystal, 
and nearly pure in flint. The colour 
of silica is white ; its specific gravity is 
2,66. It fuses at a very high tempera- 
ture. In its ordinary state it is insolu- 
ble in water ; but under certain circum- 
stances dissolves in very minute por- 
tions in that fluid, and also sparingly 
in the acids. It readily unites with the 
fixed alkalis, and forms glass ; or, if the 
alkali be in excess, a liquid solution of 
the earth may be obtained, which has 
been called Liquor of flints* 

The uses of silica are numerous and 
important ; it forms one of the princi- 
pal ingredients in pottery and porcelain, 
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and, as before mentioned, with.a1kuli it 
forms glass. 

The fossils which consist of silica, pure, 
or nearly so, are the following : Rock- 
crystal^ or Quartz ; found near Bristol, 
and in Cornwall 3 they are sometimes 
called Bristol and Coniisli diHinondM ; 
— Brown and yellow crystals of quartz^ 
found in Scotland 5 — Purple quartz^ or 
Amethyst ; — Rose quartz ; — Prases or 
Green quartz ; — Chysoprase ; — Avantu- 
rifle 1 — Plint — Chalcedony Come- 
lian ; — Onyx ; — Bloodstone ; — Agates ; 
Opal; — Menilite ; — Pitch-stone ; — 06- 
sidian^ and the diflerent kinds of pu- 
mice, contain a large portion of silica. 

Flix-weed, See C 11 ks s. 

Fl.OOK, the fish called Flounder. 
See Flat Fish. 

FLOOR, in building, is the bottom 
of a room, or that part on which we 
walk. 

Floors are made either of earth, mor- 
tar, bricks, stone, wood, &c. The 
btst wood for flooring, because the 
most lasting, is oak , but as this soon 
becomes of a dark colour, red deal is 
generally preferred. 

Earthen floors are commonly made 
of loam ; and sometimes, especially to 
make malt on, of lime and brook-sand, 
gun-diibt, or apvil-dust from the forge. 
The following will perhaps make a floor 
equal to any which can be invented : 
Take two parts lime, to be afterwards 
slacked, one part coal-ashes, and one 
puit tine gravel, or sand. These ingre- 
dient!, should be made into a stiff paste 
with water, and turned over every day 
for a fortnight, or even longer; it will 
then be fit for uae : it*ought to be laid 
on five or six inches thick, aiif^ some- 
what higher at the in.ihile than at the 
sides. Ox-hlood and fine clay, tempered 
together, will, it is said, make the finest 
floors in thewoild. The floors of the 
New Prison, at Dartmoor,«ure made of 
gypsum. In laying these floors, all, ex- 
cept the last, should be well beaten every 
day, till they are so dry than no impres- 
sion can be made upon them. 

Flounder. See Flat-fish. 

FLOUR, the meal of wheat, rye, 
&c., finely ground and sifted. 
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We have stated at lar^e the constitu- 
ents, and nutritive qualities of wheat- 
flour under the article Bread, to which 
we therefore refer ; but as every thing 
relative to food is important, we add 
here the following directions for ascer- 
taining the purity of flour. Grasp it 
briskly in the hand, and squeeze it for 
half a minute, and if it be good it pre- 
serves the form of the cavity of the hand, 
although it may be rudely placed upon 
the table. Adulterated flour, on the 
contrary, soon falls down ; that mixed 
with whiting is the most adhesive, 
though it soon gives way ; but if the 
adulteration be ground stones, bones, 
or plaster of Paris, it almost immedi- 
ately falls. Dip the fore-finger and 
thumb in a little sweet oil, and take up 
a small quantity of the flour between 
them ; if it be pure it may be rubbed 
for any length of time and will not be- 
come adhesive ; but if whiting be pre- 
sent it very speedily becomes putty, 
and adheres strongly ; the pure flour 
becomes also of a very dark colour 
from the admixture with oil ; adulte- 
rated flour is but little altered. — Lemon 
juice or vinegar will also shew the pre- 
sence of whiting, by the agitation 
which it produces in the flour ; pure 
flour produces no particylar effect with 
these fluids. — ^The best kind of wheaten 
flour assumes, at the instant it is formed 
into a mass by the addition of w'ater, a 
very gluey, ductile, and elastic paste, 
easy to be kneaded, and which may be 
elongated, flattened, and drawn in every 
direction without breaking. 

It is not easy to devise means for the 
destruction of life insects which breed 
in floi\r : but all flour should be kept 
thoroughly dry^ and in casks, in prefer- 
ence to sacks, where the method is prac- 
ticable. Damaged flour, termed sprite 
may, it said, be effectually divested of 
its disagreeable flavour, by mixing 
ground rice with it in the prot»orfion of 
one pound to ten pounds <•( Ht>ur, and 
the usual quantity of yeast and water, 
keeping the mixture before the fire for 
the space of two hours, and then ma- 
king it into bread in the usual way. 
FLOWER, in botany, the organe 
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of generation in vegetables, with their 
coverings. A flower, when complete, 
consists of a calyx, a stamen, and pis- 
til ; but the essential parts are the an- 
ther and stigma, which are suflicient to 
constitute a flower, either together, in 
hermaphrodite flowers, or separate, in 
male and female flowers. 

The Culture of Flowers forms 
one of the most delightful and pleasing 
amusements which we know. We have, 
in different f)arts of our work, stated 
the best methods of cultivating various 
ornamental flowers. The reader who 
is desirous of further information rela- 
tive to the flower-garden, will find 
more upon the subject under Garden- 
ing, to which we refer, and also to the 
next article. 

FLOWERS, Preservation of. 
The method of preserving flowers in 
their natural beauty throughout the 
year, has been much sought after. Some 
gather them when dry, and not too 
much opened, and bury them in dry 
sand; this preserves their figure, but 
takes off the liveliness of their colours, 
others gather them when not thoroughly 
open, in the middle of n dry day, and 
put them into a glazed earthen vessel, 
filling it with them up to the top; when 
full they are sprinkled over with some 
good French wine, with a little salt; 
they are then set in a cellar with the 
mouth of the pot tied down. They 
may be taken out at pleasure, and on 
setting them in the sun, or within reach 
of the fire, they will open as if growing 
naturally ; and not only the colour but 
the odour is also preserved. 

Roses, and other flowers whose fra- 
grance only is wanted, and which is not 
injured by the flowers being bruised, 
are best preserved with salt. Roses, for 
jxample, if well rubbed or pounded 
with one-fourth of their weight of com- 
mon salt, and placed in ajar, will retain 
their odour for years. From such roses 
almost all the rose-water sold in the 
shops is made ; indeed, we believe the 
water distilled from salted roses is even 
more fragrant, it will certainly keep 
better, than that which is distilled from 
the fresh-blown rose. 
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In drying flowers for specimens, it is 
scarcely possible to preserve the colours 
ill any way : a method proposed by Sir 
Robrkt SouTHWiiLL, as mentioned in 
the Pantologih, article Flowers, seems 
the best, but we have not room to de- 
tail it. 

Another method is also proposed by 
the same author for preserving both 
flowers and fruit sound throughout the 
year j it is this : Take of sall-petre one 
pound; Armenian bole two pounds; 
clean common sand three pounds. Mix 
all well together; then gather fruit of 
any kind, not fully ripe, with the stalk to 
each ; put these one by one into a wide- 
mouthed glass, laying them in good or- 
der. Tie over the top with an oiled 
cloth, put them in a dry cellar, and set 
the whole upon a bed of the prepared 
matter, four inches thick, in a box ; 
then fill up the remainder of the box 
with the same preparation, and let it be 
four inches thick all over the lop of the 
glass, and round its sides. Flowers are 
to be preserved in the same manner: 
and they luay be taken up after a 
whole year, as plump and fair as w'heii 
they were buried. 

Flowers of Benjamin, See Benzoin. 

Flowers of Brimstone, See Sul- 
phur. 

Flower fie Luce. Sec Iris. 

Flowering F'ern, See Moon-wort. 

FLU ATE, in chemistry, a salt form- 
ed by the union of Fluoric Acid 
( which see) with any alkaline or salifi- 
able base. 

FlneUm. See Snap Dragon. 
FLUKE, Uourd-worm, or Fascia 
ol<h a gt-nus of the class worms. The 
body is flattish with an aperture or pore 
at the head, and generally another at a 
distance hencatli ; seldom a single aper- 
ture. They are hermaphrodite, ovipa- 
rous, and are generally found in the 
stomach, intestines, or liver of various 
animals. Many of this genus are simi- 
lar in shape to the fish called flounder, 
or flock, whence, no doubt, the present 
name. Forty-six species have been ob- 
served of this animal. They ha>e been 
divided into five tribes : — those infesting 
mammiferous animals 3 — birds ; — rep- 
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tiles; — fishes, and worms. The first tribe 
are found in man, the fox, pole-cat, 
badger, long-eared bat, sheep, swine, 
deer, horse, and stag ; — the second in 
the eagle, buzzard, kite, duck, crane, 
goose, and bittern ; — the third in the 
salamander and frog ; the fourth in the 
eel, whiting, haddock, bleiiny, father- 
lasher, pbiise, perch, salmon, trout, pike, 
and bream ; and the fifth in the cuttle 
fiili. The most common species is the 
hepatica^ or liver-fluke, inhabiting the 
liver of sheep, which often vomits it up ; 
generally found fixed by a pore at the 
extremity, and another in the middle 
of the abdomen ; and occasions, or is 
produced by dropsy, and the disorder 
culled the rot. The body iti about an 
inch long, broader in the fore part, and 
terminated by R tube; the back mark- 
ed with about eight longitudinal fur- 
rows, in two series. See Hot. 

FLUOK ALB US, Leucorrhcea, or 
Whites, is a disease of tlie womb, or 
its contiguous parts, from which a pale- 
coloured greenish or yellow fluid is dis- 
charged, attended with loss of strength, 
pain in the loins, dyspepsia, and a wan 
sickly aspect. 

W'eakiy women, of lux solids, who 
have had many children, and long la- 
bouied under, ill-health, are the most 
subject to this disagreeable disease ; 
from which they 11 11 fortunately suffer 
more severe penance than others, as the 
nicest sensations are often connected 
with such a delicacy of bodily frame as 
subjects them tu it : females of all ages 
and conditions are, however, liableto it. 
It is sometimes a local disease, but 
more com moil ly arises from a debility 
of the whole system ; and it is son^times 
oct'a^'icned by the use of pessaries. 

When this discharge appears about 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, and re- 
turns once a month, with symptoms like 
those of the menses, it ina^ he deemed 
strictly natural, and in such ra^e ought 
not to be stopped. If it arise fiom ge- 
neral debility, the disch-'.ge being gene- 
rally mild, it may be salely taken away, 
and for this puiposc nourishing food, 
beef- tea, &c., will be necessary. An 
infusion of chamomile flowers, taken 
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daily, will also be beneficial ; and coun- 
try air, and gentle exercise on horse- 
back, may be advantageously employed. 
An injection made of green tea, oir pure 
smith’s forge water, or the following, 
may be injected, with a womb-syringe, 
twice a day : Take of balsam of capivi 
half a flnidounce ; of mucilage of gum- 
Arabic one flnidounce ; of spring water 
six fluidounces and a half, mix them 
together for an injection. 

Where the womb only is affected, in 
consequence of hard labour, frequent 
miscarriages, a suppression, or immo- 
derate quantity of the menses, or a sprain 
of the back or loins, the discharge is 
often of a reddish colour, like that from 
old ulcerous sores, being sometimes so 
sharp as to excoriate the contiguous 
arts, and to occasion a smarting and 
eat of urine. Sometimes a deep- 
seated darting pain, with a forcing 
down, attend such a discharge ; this is 
a very dangerous and alarming sign, 
and indicates an ulceration, or cancer- 
ous state of the womb. This malignant 
state of the disease, if of long conti- 
nuance, is extremely diflicuit of cure, 
and disposes the patient to barrenness, a 
bearing down, dropsy, or consumption. 
In this case no female should delay a 
moment, to obtain the best medical ud- 
xice. ' 

This complaint may sometimes be 
mistaken for virulent gonorrhvea ; it 
should therefore be most carefully dis- 
tinguished from it. A fresh infection 
from gonorrhoea is malignant and in- 
flammatory, and suddenly appears with- 
out any evident cause ; it proceeds also 
from the urinary passages chiefly, and 
continues whilst the menses flow ; an 
itching inflammation and heat of urine, 
with frequent irritation to make water, 
the orifice of the urinary passage being 
prominent and painful, are also fore- 
runners of^the discharge. In Jluor albtis 
the discharge is supplied from the ca- 
vity of the womb, and its passage, and 
the menses are seldom regular ; the dis- 
charge is also accompanied with pain in 
the loins and loss of strength ; and if 
any inflammation or heat of urine fol- 
low, it is ill a less degree, and that only 
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after a long continuance of the dis- 
charge. In gonorrhoea the discharge 
is greenish or yellow, less in quantity, 
and not attended with the same symp- 
toms of weakness. In the Jluor albus 
it is also of the same colour, especially 
in bad habits of body, and after Jong 
continuance ; but it is usually more of- 
fensive, and redundant in quantity. 

FLUOll-SPAR, Fluate of Lime, 
or Fluor. These terras have been ap- 
plied to a body containing a peculiar 
principle, which has not been hitherto 
obtained in an insulated state. Sir 
Humphry Davy calls it Fluorine. 

Fluor-spar is a mineral found in 
many parts of the world, but in great 
beauty and abundance in England, 
and especially in Derbyshire. Here 
it is commonly called Derby shire-spar, 
or, by the miners of that county, blue 
John. It is usually found in cubic 
crystals, which may be easily cleaved 
into octoSdra, its primitive form. Its 
colours are extremely various. Its spe- 
cific gravity 3. In Derbyshire it is 
found in detached masses, from an 
inch to more than a foot in thickness. 
It is the only variety which aflbrds the 
beautiful vases, and other ornamental 
articles. Compact Jluor is a scarce va- 
riety : the fliiest specimens come from 
the Hurtz. A third variety is c//o- 
rophanc^ so called from the beautiful 
pale green light which it exhibits when 
heated. The nature of the colouring 
matter of fluor-spar is not exactly un- 
derstood. It is liable to fade ; the 
blue varieties become red and brown, 
b} heat. See the next article. 

F L U O R 1 C, or Hydrofluoric 
Acid, is procured by distilling a mix. 
ture of one part of the purest fluor- 
spar in fine powder, with two of sul- 
phuric acid ; the distillatory appara- 
tus should be of lead, or silver ; the 
heat required is not considerable ; sul- 
phate of lime remains in the retort, and 
a highly acrid and corrosive liquid 
passes over, which requires the assis- 
tance of ice for its rondensation : this 
liquid is the Fluoric-acid, (t is co- 
lourless, of a very pungent smell, and 
extremely destructive. If applied to 
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the skin, it^ instantly kills the part, 
produces extreme pain, and extensive 
ulceration. At 80 ° it becomes gaseous ; 
it has never been frozen ; and it pro- 
duces white fumes when exposed to a 
moist air. This acid acts upon po- 
tassium, sodium, and some other me- 
tals, with great energy. It also dis- 
solves glass, and hence it can neither be 
received nor retained in glass vessels. 

The only use to which this acid has 
been applied, is engraving on glass. 
This is best effected by tracing the 
design upon glass prepared with en- 
graving wax, as in common etching ; 
and afterwards laying the plate with the 
engraved side downwards in a box lined 
with strong sheet-lead, or thick tio-foil, 
placing at the bottom of the box a few 
leaden cups, containing a mixture of 
one part of very finely pulverized fluor- 
spar, and two parts of sulphuric acid. 
The lid of the box, is then to be clo- 
sed, and the box to be placed on a 
stove, or any other convenient situ- 
ation, where it may be exposed to as 
high a heat as it can bear, without the 
risk of 'melting the wax : fluoric acid 
gas will be copiously disengaged, and 
in the course of from one to three 
hours, according to circumstances, the 
plate will be sufficiently corroded. 

Flute. See Wind-instruments. 

Flux in medicine. See Dysentery. 

FLUX, in chemistry, any substance 
which is added to another to assist its 
fusion, when heat is applied. But the 
term flux is almost exclusively applied 
to those substances, often saline mix- 
tures, which are added to minerals or 
metallic ores, to assist in the process of 
their reduction to the metallic state. 

White Jiuxj is made simply by mix- 
ing equal parts of tartar, or cream of 
tartar and nitre, and deflagrating them 
in a clean crucible. 

The Black Jlux^ is an extremely use- 
ful compound for eflecting the reduc- 
tion of many metallic oxides. It is made 
thus : Take one part of nitre, and two 
parts of tartar, each in powder 3 let 
them be well mixed, and thrown, by 
small qua ities at a time, into a large 
crucible, )uade red-hot, and loosely 
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covered after each projection. As soon 
as the last portion is deflagrated, it 
should be removed from the fire, and 
kept ill well-closed bottles, to prevent 
its liquifying by the access of air. 

Common borax, soda, charcoal, and 
limestone, are also, upon some occa- 
sions, useful fluxes. 

FLY, OT MuscUf a genus of insects 
consisting of five hundred and twen- 
ty known species, scattered over the 
globe, of which a hundred are com- 
mon to our own country. But it is 
probable that the number of unknown 
species is much greater than the known. 
England, however, is far from being a 
country most productive of this insect. 
The south of Europe abounds with a 
much greater variety of species than 
the north ; and all hot climates than 
cold. Ill hot climates, indeed, they 
multiply to a degree almost intolerable, 
and are incalculably mischievous both 
to animal and vegetable foods. They 
ara extremely diversified in their ex- 
ternal form, their structure, their or- 
ganization, their metamorphosis, their 
manner of propagating their species, 
and in providing for their posterity. 
The following are some of the most in- 
teresting to Europeans : 

The Domestica^ or House-fly. Tho- 
rax brown, with four occult dark lines ; 
abdomen orange-brown, with a few 
black spots. Seldom makes its ap- 
pearance before July. 

The VespiB similis, or Wasp-fly, en- 
tirely resembles the animal whose name 
it bears. 

The PellucenSf or Transparent-fly. " 

The Carnaria^ or IHesh-fly ; hairy, 
black. Inhabits Europe ; lives on 
putrid, and other animal food, on 
which it deposits its whitish, oblong, 
eggs. Tlie larvae, or maggots, hatch 
in .the space of a few hours, become 
full gr* wn in eight or ten^days, and 
are then of a yellowish-white colour. 
When the larva changes to a chrysalis, 
the whole assumes an oval form, and 
a reddish colour. In ten days more, 
the fly itself emerges in a perfect state. 

The Flava^ is yellow, with bright 
gold, or green eyes. One of the smal- 
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lest, but most elegant of the European 
tribes. 

The Fomi/oria, or Blow-fly ; thorax 
black ; abdomen shirting blue. This 
also frequents putrid meat, and is 
hatched iii the same manner as the 
camaria. 

The Chamaleon^ abdomen black, 
with yellow spots on each side. Inhabits 
England, and Europe generally, near 
fresh waters. 

Flies may beeflectnally destroyed by 
a weak solution of arsenic in water, to 
which a little sugar may be added ; 
care being taken that this dangerous 
solution is effectually guarded from the 
access of children, or other possibility 
of mischief. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther the annoyance of these animals be 
not increased by such means, as such 
sweetened liquors attract them in great 
numbers. 

It is said that two drachms of ex- 
tract of the wood of quassia, dissolved 
in half a pint of boiling-water, and 
sweetened with sugar, forms a liquor as 
fatal to flies as a solution of arsenic, 
to which, of course, in such case, it is 
much to be preferred. 

Fumigations with tobacco-smoke, 
will also drive flies away, or destroy 
them. 

Many flies are injurious to corn* 
The mischiefs arising from the Z>o/- 
pAtit, or black fly, which attacks the 
tops of beans, are best prevented by 
cutting off the tops, on the very first 
appearance of the fly, otherwise little 
good will be obtained. The ravages of 
the Com, or H^ssian-fly, can only be 
prevented by promoting the vigorous 
growth of the plants, by properly 
manuring and cuitivating the soil. 
And those of the iurnip-fiyy which 
attacks the plant immediately after 
the seed-leaf appears above the ground, 
are best prevented by sprinkling free- 
ly, slacked limc^ in powder, over the 
w'-.^le field, and especially upon the 
plants themselves. Indeed, slacked 
lime appears to be tlie best and cheap- 
est remedy for every species of fly 
which attacks plants. 

The FLY in Sueep, is an^annoy- 
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ance to which they are constantly ex- 
posed in hot seasons, especially in en- 
closed, woody districts, and when they 
are laden with wool. The most effec- 
tual remedy with the least injury to 
the wool is, the flowers of sulphur, mix- 
ed with any common fi^h-oil, to the 
consistence of a paste, and drawn thin- 
ly over the wool by the hand. When 
maggots are formed, instead of cut- 
ting off the wool, and scraping off* the 
animals from the part affected, the 
common, and, certainly most effectual 
practice, it has been advised that the 
wool should be parted, and the mag- 
gots picked out with a knife, or other- 
wise dislodged, without breaking the 
coat ; and that a quantity of white-lead 
should be scraped from a lump, among 
the wool, which being agitated, the 
powder is carried evenly down to the 
wound. Too much discolours the 
wool ; a little prevents any further 
harm from the maggots which may 
be left among the wool ; drives them 
away from the wound, and at the same 
time promotes its healini;. If, however, 
the maggots of the fly have eaten 
through the skin of the sheef), winch 
they sometimes will, and even penetrate 
into the body of the animal, the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the wound 
must be cleared from the wool ; and 
the best application then is green ha» 
silicon y thickly smeared over, and 
around the wound. 

Fly, the Catch. See Lychnis. 

FLY, the Spanish, Blistering- 
fly, CanthariSy or Lytta vesicatoriay 
one of the species of the genus Lytta^ 
of which thirty-tivo have been descri- 
bed ; they are all exotics, but scat- 
tered over the globe. Many of these, 
dried and reduced to powder, are ca- 
pable of raising blisters on the surface 
of the body. The most curious and 
valuable in this respect, is the first- 
named species, the Spanish-fly. 

This insect is found on the privet, 
ash, elder, lilac, and the tartarian ho- 
ney-suckle, in Spain, Italy, France, 
and, to a certain extent, over all Eu- 
rope. It is two-thirds of an inch in 
length, and one-fourth of an inch in 
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breadth, ohiong, and of n green, gold, 
shining colour. When alive they have 
a fetid odour, and when dried and 
powdered, their smell is peciiliHr and 
disagreeable. Tliey are gathered by 
smoking the trees on which they are 
found with brimstone, and catching 
them on a clotli spread underneath. 
Tliey are sometimes simply shaken 
from the trees, and killed by the steam 
of boiling vinegar, then dried by the 
sun, or ill a stove. They are import- 
ed into this country from Sicily, but 
chiefly from Astracan. The best are of 
Q lively fresh colour, a small size, and 
not mouldy, nor mixed with the melo^ 
lontha vitis, an insect resembling them 
but possessing no vesicating property ; 
it may be distinguished from them by 
its square form, and by its black feet. 
If the blistering flies have been properly 
diied, and are kept in a w'cll-stopped 
glass bottle, they retain their blistering 
property for a long time. They soon 
putrif}*^ when kept in a damp place. 

Blistering-flies when applied to the 
skin, act as a local stimulant, first red- 
dening and inflaming the part, and 
afterwards elevate the cuticle, by ex- 
citing a copious discharge of serum un- 
der it. These efl’ects they produce mere 
certainly than any acrid vegetable ; 
and are therefore more generally em- 
ployed for raising blisters, than any 
other substance. See Blister, Blis- 
ter Perpetual, and Blister-Plas- 
ter. 

Blistering-flies have been occasional- 
ly given internally in dropsy, obstinate 
gleet, leiicorrhfca, and iiirontirieiice of 
urine, arising from paralysis of the 
sphincter of the bladder. Tiie free 
use ofdelncents, such as milk, almoial 
emulsion, and mu(!ilaginous sohitions, 
is absolutely necessary during their use, 
to moderate their action, A tincture 
made with three dracli ms of the bruised 
flies, in two pints of ])roof sj>irits, ma- 
cerated for fourteen days and filtered, is 
the best method of taking them inter- 
nally. The dose is from ten drops to 
half a flnidracbin, in some deiniilccot 
infusion. As an external appli€:atlou, 
the tincture may also be efficaciously 
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employed, in conjunction with soap, or 
camphor liniment, as an embrocation 
against rlicuinatic pains. 

The dose of these flies, when given 
internally, is from one grain to three. 
But, however, they are too dangerous 
a drug to be given internally by those 
not well acquainted with medicine, 
and the domestic prescriber should, 
therefore, not meddle with them. 

Spanish flies taken improperly, often 
give rise to serious accidents, which 
may be followed by death. 

The symptoms of their having been 
taken are, an extremely disagreeable 
odour, acrid taste, burning heal in the 
stomach, and other parts ; frequent vo- 
miting, often tinged with blood 5 co- 
])ious evacuations, more or less bloody. 
In men, priapism to an excessive de- 
gree, and very painful ; great bent in 
the bladder, and difficulty of making 
water j the urine often bloody, and 
sometimes totally suppressed ; pulse 
frequent and hard ; m some circum- 
tances it is impossible to swallow ; and 
Romelimes frightful convulsions, cle- 
liiiuin, and death. Hence the dangers 
which may ensue from their employ- 
ment to excite the organs of generation, 
whether enfeebled by age, disease, or 
debauch. , 

For the cure, a large glass-full of 
oil is to be taken immediately, to favour 
vomiting ; or, instead of this, several 
glasses of milk, sugar and water, or 
water only, may be given •, or decoc- 
tions of linseed, or mallows 3 and then, 
iicconhng to the symptoms, the after 
treatment, as mt ntioned under the ai- 
ticle Aquv FOKTL> IS to be followed. 
Iri(lc|Fe!idenlly of Uitse iiKiUiSj^onc or 
other of the liquids above mentioned, 
should be injected into the bladder, to 
prevent or icmcdy th.c ii.flimimalion. 
If in spite of thc-^e nicasuro? the diffi- 
culty of mine conlini.vs,* the legs and 
thighs should be nibbed with two 
ounces of oil, in uhieli a quarter of an 
ounce of camphor has been dissolved. 
lOight or Un gr amphor may also 

be given Internally : this may be mix?d 
by mcarn, nfthe yolk of an egg. 

If the svinr»toiiis aie ilifcllect of the 
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extern jd ute of the flies, vomiting is 
not to be excited ; but the patient 
should be placed in a warm bath, and 
a quarter of a pint of sugar and water 
should be given every five minutes ; 
and the frictions, advised above, are to 
be employed ; and if there be great 
pain ill the bladder, or stomach, we 
must not hesitate to apply twelve nr 
fifteen leeches upon the seat of the 
pain, and to bathe the parts with cloths 
steeped in the decoction of linseed or 
mallows. 

FLYING-FISH, or Exoc^etus, a , 
genus of fishes, consisting of three spe- 
cies, having the mouth without teeth, 
the body whitish, the belly angular, 
and the pectoral fins very large and 
long, by which it can raise itself out of 
the water, suspend itself in the air, and 
fly forwards to some distance, till the 
fins become dry. 

The Volans^ inhabiting the Euro- 
pean, American, and Red seas, and 
sometimes onr coasts, but chiefly found 
between the tropics, is the principal 
species. There is, however, a variety 
of these, incapable of flight. It is the 
food of sharks, dolphins, and other pre- 
datory fish ; and, when in the air, of 
the pelican, eagle, and albatross. 

The EvolanSy is found in the Spanish 
seas. 

The Exiliens, inhabits the seas of 
Carolina, and is larger than the volans. 

Foal. See Colt and House. 

FODDER, dry food stored up for 
cattleagainst winter. See Hay, Straw, 
&e. 

Ferivs. See Fetus. 

FOG, or Mist, a sort of cloud float- 
ing on Jhe surface of the earth, and 
through which the rays of light cannot 
readily penetrate. 

Fogs appear to be often injurious to 
vegetables, the cause of which is not 
with certainty known. The diseases 
of grain are <^ften occasioned by thick 
gloomy weather, more especially if it 
happen when the corn is at theheighth 
of its vegetation. This is particularly 
the case in regard to wheat, which, 
though it grows in a great extent of 
latitude, requires the rays of the sun to 
5J4 
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preserve It in a healthy state, and to 
bring it to maturity. 

We do not know, and therefore can- 
not prescribe, a remedy for the mis- 
chiefs occasioned to vegetables by fogs. 

Fogs are also often injurious to hu- 
man health. Those arising from swam- 
py soils, and those sometimes occur- 
iiig in populous cities, are the worst. 
The best remedy for these is to quit 
the place, till the purity of the atmos- 
phere is restored ; or if this cannot be 
complied with, large rooms, with good 
fires, and little exposure to the fog, 
promise the best remedy for those op- 
pressive affections of the respiration, 
with which, in foggy weather, many 
persons are a filleted. 

FOLDING of Sheep, in agricul- 
ture, is a practice that has been much 
controverted. A most useful plan has, 
however, recently been adopted : name- 
ly, that of folding sheep upon straw in 
the corner of the turnip-field, and car- 
rying the turnips to them. This plan 
is particularly suitable for huidi soils as 
are too wet, or too tenacious to have 
turnips fed upon them, or sloping 
ground, where the manure might be 
washed down. But, perhaps, the bu- 
siness of folding in winter, iniglit be 
best coiuJncted in well-littered yards. 

Wherever the folding on the food to 
be eaten is adopted, it should be pur- 
sued w'ith steadiness, and be done in a 
perfect manner ; for which purpose, 
it may be sufficient to allow two square 
yards, in many cases, a le^s space, to 
each sheef), leaving them to remain two 
nights or more on the same spot, al- 
though the usual practice is, to let 
them have more room, and to remain a 
less time on the land. 

One advantage of folding is, that the 
wildest sheep are rendered more docile, 
and they feed better, and more quickly, 
dtiriijg the time they are preparing for 
market. 

Foliating of Looking-glasses. See 
Lockina-glabs. 

FOMENTATION, a sort of par- 
tial bathing, performed by applying 
warm or hot liquids, or medicated de- 
roctions, by means of flannel or other 
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cloths, to various parts of the numan 
body. Fomentations are generally ap- 
plied as warm as the patient can bear 
them. Two pieces of flannel are best 
for the purpose, one to remain in the 
liquid, whilst the other is wrung and ap- 
plied to the part ; as soon as the first 
begins to grow cool, it should be re- 
moved and the other instantly substitu- 
ted. The continuance of the operation 
must depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances, and the nature of the com- 
plaint : fifteen or twenty minutes, will, 
in general, be sufficient ; and it may be 
repeated every hour, or less frequently. 
The design of fomentations may, in ge- 
neral, be answered by immersion of the 
flannels in warm water alone, unless dis- 
cutients, or antiseptics, are required. 

FONTANELS, or FoNTANELLiE, 
ill anatomy, certain small soft spaces in 
the skulls of infants, which are devoid 
of bone. The parietal bones and the 
frontal bones, do not unite until the 
third year, so that before this period, 
tliPie is an obvious interstice, commonly 
called mouldy and scientifically the fon- 
tanel, There is also a lesser space, oc- 
casionally, between the occipital and 
parietal bones, termed the posterior 
fontanel. These separations of the bones 
apjiear to be wisely designed in order 
that, at the birth, the head of the child 
may bear compression without injury. 
The fontanels continuing long open 
is a sure indication of disease : in rickety 
children this symptom of debility is 
generally very conspicuous. 

FOOD, the substances eaten by 
animals to sustain the body : we shall 
here treat only of the food of man. 

A knowledge of the proper kinds of 
food for the support of the human body 
in the best health should, if possible, 
be acquired by every human being, 
since individual health is necessarily an 
important object, and without which 
every other earthly good soon ceases to 
be a blessing. We are aware that tins 
is a truism which scarcely needs to he 
statetl, and to which most of our rrad- 
€rs will readily assent, and that the im- 
portant question, how is .such hiowlal^c 
to be attained ? remains to be answered. 


It shall be our business, in the prevent 
article, to furnish the outlines, at least, 
of a reply. 

The human body is of a very com- 
pound nature ; but the greater part of 
it consists of water, and certain sub- 
stances to which chemists have given 
the names of fibrin^ albumen, gelatine, 
mucus, animal oil, or fat, and osma* 
zome, a peculiar substance of an aroma- 
tic flavour ; the bones, after being di- 
vested of their fat, gelatine, and albu- 
men, consist principally of phosphate of 
lime : besides these, some other prin- 
ciples enter into the composition of our 
bodies, though in comparatively small 
proportions. All the elementary mat- 
ters of which these principles consist, 
are continually discharged by the va- 
rious excretions : by the lungs, by the 
skin, by the urine, and by the alvinc 
evacuation ; but generally, in states of 
combination difl’erent from those in 
which they existed as part of the body. 
There is, therefore, a constant waste 
of carbon, azote, In'drogen, oxygen, 
phJ^phorus and lime, going on, wliieh, 
ill order to keep the body alive, and in 
health, must be as constantly replaced. 
There are only two sources from which 
this waste can be supplied : the atmos- 
phere in whichVe live, and the aliment 
which we introduce into the stomach. 
The atmosphere consists principally of 
oxygen and azote, and it is doubtful 
whether any part of either be absorbed, 
or converted into a part of our bodies. 
Tlie matcnala, therefore, to supply the 
waste of the body must be derived from 
the matters introducec]^ into the sto- 
mach ; and those which are calculated 
to restore any of the deficient eleiflents, 
or principles, arc those alone which are 
alimentary. It is not, however, ncces- 
sar}’ that these elements should be in 
the same state of combination as those 
were whotfeloss they are to supply ; it 
is sufficient that the elements are there : 
it is tlie very essence of the function of 
digestion, to form other combinations 
from those principles, or to decompose 
those already formed. From this view 
of the human body, it is evident that, 
animal are more digestible than vege- 
2 L 1 
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table substances ; or, in other words, a 
larger proportion of a given quantity of 
animal food cun be assimilated with 
the human body, than the same pro- 
portion of vegetable food, and hence 
the superiority of animal over vegetable 
matter, for our nutrition and support. 

It appears, then, that the mineral 
kingdom furnishes water and lime ; 
that the vegetable, in addition to a 
finiall quantity of these, yields much 
carbon and hydrogen ; and that the 
animal kingdom, in addition to a pro- 
portion of all the preceding elements, 
furnishes almost all the azote which en- 
ters into our composition. 

In various articles of our work, such 
as Aliment, Appetite, Diet, &c., 
we have considered what food is best to 
be taken into the stomach, in a state uf 
the body more or less diseased, but 
here it becomes necessary to consider 
the food as being taken into the stomach 
in a state of health. In this place, 
therefore, we cannot but observe the 
great range in regard to food, in which 
persons in good health can with iu^u- 
nity indulge. Whilst hot rolls, fried 
bacon, and a variety of other dishes are 
avoided by the dyspeptic, a person in 
high health, will devour them, not on- 
ly with a relish, but with as great ad- 
vantage to the support of his body, as 
viands *vhich supply, apparently, more 
effectually the waste. 

Not only must this consideration be 
taken into the account, relative to food 
for the healthy, but habH also is known 
to !)e of very great importance. Two 
inhabitants of Nova Zciiihia were 
brought to Copenhagen, a few years 
since, and tliey pined for want, till they 
met with some train-oil, which they 
drank, it is said, with the same relish 
as we drink wine. And it is also W’ell 
known tlial many j)ersons who have been 
long accustomed t(» the plain and fru- 
gal fare of a country life, dislike, and 
even become diseased by adopting, the 
mode of living pursued in towns. And 
althougli our own experience is deci- 
dedly in favour of the nutritive quali- 
ties of animal muscle, beyond those of 
fat, yet. It is well known, a vast num- 
51f; 


her of the labouring classes in this 
country, live almost solely upon po- 
tatoes and animal fat. Indeed, it has 
been concluded, from some experiments 
which have been made, that three 
ounces of boiled fat beef, are equally 
as nutritive as one pound of lean ; 
(see Sinclair's Code of Agriculture, 
page 91 ,) and if so, relative to food, 
digestion, and nutrition, we have yet a 
vast deal to learn. We conclude, how- 
ever, that such food must be principally 
suitable to the labouring classes ; and 
to these, bacon, salt-beef, salt-pork, 
&c., prove not only wholesome, but iiu- 
tricions dishes. 

The question as to the difference 
between the nutritive qualities of ani- 
mal and vegetable food, we presume to 
be decided ; although wc find instances, 
occasionally, of persons living wholly 
upon vegetable food, and who drink 
nothing but water ; yet, such persous 
will not be found hard labourers. MV 
scarcely think it pos.sible for any per- 
son, with European habits, to live up- 
on vegetables and water alone, to use 
much muscular exercise, and to enjoy, 
at the same time, good heidth. 

The choice of food, therefore, fo-r 
per«fons in health, it is evident, Is va- 
rious and great. He who lives in the 
country, and whose occupation is of au 
active kind, may take, and indeed re- 
quires, large quantities, of either fish, 
flesli, and vegetables, in almost any 
way which he may choose.j thecitizenwill 
find himself, even altliough in health, 
r ore restricted in this respect ; and, the 
valetudinarian, when ha sits down to 
his food, ought to have the dissyllable 
BEWARE, constantly before him. 

In concluding ibis article, we would 
remind the healthy, that although they 
have a great range relative to food, they 
must not forget that it is still limited ; 
and that a timely attention to many un- 
pleasant indications, such as head-aeh, 
acidity in the stomach, and costivencss, 
will often remove, in the first instance, 
a predisposition to disease which, if 
neglected, sometimes, no after treat- 
ment can cure. 

Food is not only often improperly 
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prepared^ and thus rendered iinwhole- hotter than 96 degrees of heat ; and (o 
Home; but it is also frequently adulte- wear in the winter season worsted siovk- 
rated, and in such a way that the detec- ings, by which they will be kept wurrii- 
tion of the fraud isdifKcuit, and some- er, and be less liable to chilbltiiiis. The 
times impossible. Under the heads same rules apply equally to children as 
Dread, Brewing, Coffee, &c. many to adults. 

observations relative to this subject will FOOT-HOT, a disease of the foot 
be found : those of our readers who arc to which sheep are lial)le ; it is a spe- 
dcsirous of further information, may cies of mortification^ and is supposed to 
consult a Treatise on Adulterations of be contagious. It is known by their 
Food, by Mr. AccuM. lameness, and an oozing of inoislnre 

For the nutritive qualities of different between the claws, with a highly disa- 
food, see Aliment ; see also Break- greeuble smell ; as the disease advances, 
FAST, Digestion, Dinner, and it gets under the hoof, throwing out 
Drink. proud flesh. 


For the different articles of food, see 
them under the heads Bread, Beef, 
Cabbage, &c. 

FOOL’S PARSLEY, Lesser hem- 
lock, or JFthusa, a genus of plants 
consisting of three species, of which the 
cynapium is indigenous to oar own corn- 
fields. This noxious weed greatly re- 
sembles the common parsley, for which 
it is sometimes mistaken ; but may be 
easily distinguished by its glossy sur- 
face, and total want of smell. When 
('uten among other plants it occasions 
vomiting, colic, and other painful 
symptoms. 

FOOT, that part of the body on 
which we stand and walk. 

The feet are subject to various dis- 
eases, the principal of which arc Chil- 
BI.AINS and Corns, for the treatment 
of which we refer to the respective arti- 
cles. 

The best method of treating hlis^ 
ters qf the feet which arise from unu- 
sual* or excessive w'ulking, is to pass a 
needle, armed with white worsted, 
through them in the most depending 
parts, and letting the worsted remain 
in the blister, with the ends hanging a 
httlc out at each of the holes through 
which the needle passes, avoiding any 
other puncture of the skin ; the fluid col- 
lected will gradually ooze out, and the 
l>li<*ter be healed without the least pain. 

Persons who desire to be easy and 
comfortable in their feet, should take 
care to have and soft shoes and 
boots ; to bathe them occasionally in 
luke-warm water, dr at most in water not 
b\l 


The cure consists in paring and clean- 
ing out the part down to the quick ; 
the sheep should be also, if possible, 
removed from the rest of the flock, and 
the following solution dropped on the 
part : Take of sulphate of copper, and 
roeh uliiin, of eacli two ounces ; of pow- 
dered verdiijris one ounce ; of corrosive 
sublimate a quarter ot an ounct* ; let 
the whole be dissolved in a quart of 
vinegar. 

When the ulceration penetrates under 
the horn, that which covers the: diseased 
part must be completely pared away 
with a sharp Knife, and in slight cases, 
the above solution applied twice a day, 
will generally answer the purpose ; in 
more inveterate cases a mixture of one 
ounce of verdigris powder, two ounces 
of nitric acid, and four ounces of water, 
will be necessary. 

The following is, liowever, we be- 
lieve, superior to any of the above a|)- 
plieations; we have known it used ex- 
tensively with gieut siicjpess ; one appli- 
cation, after the mortified parts are 
properly pared away, will he in g^Miend 
suflicient. Take of sulphate of copper, 
and gunpowder, of each equal parts; 
rub them together in a mortar into a 
fine powder, and make them into a 
paste, or ointment; with linseed oil. 

The cleaned parts of the foot should 
be thickly daubed with this prepaia- 
tion ; and it is of great importance that 
the sheep should be kept from motion 
as much as possible, and in a dry place, 
for an hour or two after it is applied. 
The principal reason why this is more 
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tflft’ctu.il timn Uie liqni(]a, is, we appre- 
iii;nd, because it remains longer upon 
the part. 

FORCIBLE MARRIAGE. If 
nny person shall take away any woman 
having lauds or goods, or who is heir 
apparent to her ancestors, by force, and 
against her will, and afterwards she be 
married to him, or to another by his 
procurement 5 or defiled ; he, and also 
the procurers, and receivers of such a 
woman, shall be adjudged principal 
felons. And by 39 Eliz. c. 9, the be- 
nefit of clergy is taken away from the 
principals, procurers, and accessaries 
before. And by 4 and 3 Phil, and 
Mary, c. 8 , if any person shall take, or 
convey away, any unmarried woman, 
under the age of sixteen, though not at- 
tended with force, he shall be imprisoned 
two years, or fined at the discretion of 
the court; and if he deflower her, or con- 
tract matrimony with her without the 
consent of her parent or guardian, he 
shall be imprisoned five years, or fined in 
like manner. And the marriage of any 
person under the age of twenty-one, by 
licence, without such consent, is void. 

FORCING, in gardening, the art 
of raising and producing plants, flowers, 
and fruits, by means of artificial heat. 
It is accomplished either by the gentle 
moist heat that is evolved during the 
fermentation and decomposition of sta- 
ble dung, tanner's bark, and other simi- 
lar materials, or by the use of actual 
fire-stoves, flues, and other contrivances 
for the purpose. See Cucumber, hot- 
bed, and HOT-HOUSE* 

FOREIGNER, a person who comes 
from, and is a native of, another coun- 
try. * 

It is to be lamented that difference of 
language, habits, and manners, should 
operate, as they too often do, to the es- 
trangement of man from man. It ought 
to be the business of education to coun- 
teract, or to destroy this improper dis- 
position of the mind ; for, in truth, all 
mankind have hut one interest, and that 
is the general welfare and happiness of 
all. 

FOREST, a huge wood ; or a large 
extent of greund, coveied with trees. 
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Forests have gradually diminished i.t 
this country ; and although the Society 
of Arts are annually giving pieminma 
for the planting of fori*.Ht trees, it may 
he much doubted, except they are plant- 
ed upon lands otherwise useless, whe- 
ther such plantations be a national Ik^- 
nefit. Where, indeed, the soil can he 
converted to no other purpose, the plant- 
ing of forest trees is exceedingly lauda- 
ble, and cannot be too much encouraged. 

The trees which answer best for such 
plantations, are those which grow to a 
large size, and lofty height, whether 
deciduous or evrr-green ; the oak, ash, 
elm, beach, chesnut, maple, birch, pop- 
lar, larch, and pine, are the chief. Many 
of these are as ornamental as they are 
useful ; and where ornament is princi- 
pally the object, they may be intermixed 
with mountain-ash, lime, horse-cliesniit, 
willow', and all the varieties of fir, box, 
holly, yew, cypress and cedar. 

In forming such plantations care 
should be taken to adapt the trees to 
the soil ; thus the oak, elrn, maple, and 
birch, answer well in all the deeper 
kinds of soil, while those of the ash, 
beech, chesnut, inountain-ash, larch, 
pine, box, holly, and yew, thrive best 
where the soil is light, dry, arid friable ; 
whereas alder, willow, and poplar, re- 
quire a considerable degree of moisture. 

FORGERY, a crime, which, in 
consequence of the extensive circula- 
tion of Bank of England, and other 
paper money, is become very frequent 
in this country. It consists in counter- 
ieitiiig the signature of another, with 
intent to defraud, and it is, by the laws 
of this country, a capital felony. 

Various plans have been suggested for 
the prevention or detection of the for- 
gery of Bank of England and other 
notes ; but as yet none have been adopt- 
ed w’hich are effectual. That proposed 
by Perkins and Fairman appears to 
be the best, and will, we suppose, be 
ultimately adopted by the Bank of 
England, as well as by our provincial 
banks. 

It is to be lamented that the frequent 
executions for this crime do not appear 
to have lessened the number of ermn- 
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nals ; and it is also to be lamented that 
those who have the making of our laws, 
do not perceive the inefficacy of exces- 
sive punishment as a means of reform. 
See Punishment. 

FORMA PAUPERIS, an expres- 
sion used in law, when a person has 
just cause of suit, but is so poor that 
he cannot defray the usual charges of 
suing at law or equity ; in which case, 
on making oath that he is not worth 51. 
in the world, on all his debts being 
paid, and producing a certificate from 
some lawyer that he has good cause of 
suit, the judge will admit him to sue 
in forma pav peris • that is, without pay- 
ing any fee to counsellors, attorneys, or 
clerks. The statute 11 lien. Vllt. c. 
\^y having enacted that counsel and at- 
torneys, &c. snail be assigned to such 
poor persons gratis. Where it appears 
that any pauper has sold or contracted 
for the benefit of his suit, whilst it is 
depending in court, such cause shall be 
thenceforth totally dismissed 3 a person 
suing \n forma pauperis, shall not have 
a new trial granted him, but is to ac- 
quiesce in the judgment of the court. 

Formic Acid. See Ants. 

FORTITUDE, a virtue, or quality 
of the mind, sometimes considered the 
same as courage. Courage, as well as 
fortitude, consists in strength of mind : 
but courage is an active, fortitude a 
passive quality. Fortitude consists 
chiefly in bearing the ills of life with 
dignified calmness, composure, and re- 
signation, without despair ; courage, in 
repelling the aggressions made upon 
our peace : courage supposes generally 
an activity of operation, either of mind 
or body, or both ; fortitude, an endu- 
rance of the issue of events unmoved, 
or at least so far unmoved that the plea- 
sure of our existence, although disturb- 
ed, is not destroyed. See Courage. 

FOSSIL, any thing which is dug 
out of the earth. Fossils have been 
divided into three classes ; those natu- 
rally simple, as earths, amber, sulphur, 
&c. 3 — those naturally compound, but 
unrnetallic, such as several kinds of 
stones, gems, &c. ; — and tliose compre- 
hending all metallic ores. 
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Extraneous fossils, are bodies of the 
vegetable or animal kingdom, acciden- 
tally buried in the earth. See Bitu- 
mens, Metals, and Mineralogy. 

FOUL IN THE Foot, a disease inci-, 
dent to horned cattle, which resembles 
the foot-rot in sheep. If it be caused 
by gravel, or other hard matter, getting 
between the claws, after washing the 
part, the application of some emollient 
ointment will soon remove any inflam- 
mation which it may have produced 3 
but if the inflammation run high, a 
poultice of linseed-meal and bran may 
be applied. If the beast is feverish, 
bleeding will be proper 3 if costive, a 
laxative drench. If ulceration occurs 
after the inflammation has been subdu- 
ed, an astringent wash of alum, white 
vitriol, or acetate of lead, may be ap- 
plied ; and, if these fail, apply a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper. If it dege- 
nerates into, or appear at first, a foul, 
spreading sore, discharging stinking 
mutter, some caustic preparation will be 
most effectual 3 not omitting to pare 
away freely any horny part of the lioof 
under which the disease may have 
spread 3 and to keep the parts free fiom 
dirt and moisture. 

The disease appears to be local, and 
bleeding and purging can only be re- 
quired when the pain and inflammation 
have brought on symptomatic fever, 
attended with costiveiiess. 

FOUNDATION, in building, that 
part of the edifice which is under 
ground. In constructing foundations, 
care should be taken that tlie bottom of 
the trench consists of the ^aIne solidity 
throughout 3 and, unless the substratum 
be solid rock, it should be als* equally 
level 3 that the lowest ledge or row be 
all of stones, laid close together 3 that 
the breadth of the ground -work be 
nine inches more than the wall intend- 
ed to be raised on it, subject, however, 
to a discretion in this respect, depending 
upon the goodness of the ground, and 
the size of the walls 3 the foundation 
should also somewhat diminish as it 
rises, care being taken that it does so 
equally on both sides ; and lastly, that 
no building ought to be laid on an old 
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foiindiitioii without » perfect asburarice may be dimiuibhed, and the number of 
that it is uf a proper depth and good- puisations regulated. V\' hen given to 
iicss. the full extent which the s}steni can 

FOUNDER® ft disease to which admit, the pulse intermits, and veitigo, 
horses are liable, it has been generally indistinct vision, and nausea, with vo- 
described by farriers us of two kinds, mitiug or purging, occur j and, if the 
X[\e/i)ot'foundery and the />ody>/otoider. dose be still increased, or if any coiisi- 
Both these complaints are treated of deruble portion of the herb be iiiconsi- 
under the article Chill, which see. derately swallowed, it produces deli- 

JbowL See Poultry. rium, hiccough, cold sweats, convul- 

Tox. See Dog. sions, fainting, and death. 

FOX-GLOVE, or digitalis, sl ge- It has been efficaciously employed 
mis of plants consisting of four spe- in many inflammatory diseases, in ac- 


cies, chiefly natives of the south of Eu- 
rope, one, the purpurea, common to our 
own country. 

"Irhe Digitalis purpurea, or Fox- 
glove, is an indigenous biennial plant, 
found growing generally on the sides of 
hills, or where the soil is dry, sandy, or 
gravelly ; it flowers from the middle of 
June to about the middle of August. 
The lower leavesarein tufts, large, about 
eight inches in length, and three in 
breadth, ovate and pointed ; the stem 
[eaves are alternate lanceolate : and 
both kinds have bluntly serrated edges, 
and wrinkly velvety surfaces : the up- 
per being of a deep green, and the un- 
der a pale colour. The flowers, which 
are numerous, and of u variegated pur- 
plish dr pinkish red, are attached, on 
footstalks, to one side of the upper part 
of the stem, hanging down, and forming 
an elegant appearance. 

The leaves are the parts of the plant 
used medicinally. They should be ga- 
thered when the plant is in flower, and 
tliose only which are fresli selected. 
The leaf-stalks and, mid-rib should be 
rejected, and the remaining part should 
be dried «?itlicr in the sun-shine, or on 
a tin pan, or pewter dish, bt fore the 
Hte, or the plant hung up, each leaf se- 
parate, in a warm kitchen. The recent 
i^^aves are inodorous, but when dried 
have a slight narcotic odour, and a hit- 
ter nauseous taste. The powder of the 
leaves should be ke >t in closely- stopped 
opaque bottles. 

•'Fox-glove is directly sedative and 
dibietic; it weakens the force of all the 
iital functions : ana, by a proper exhi- 
bition of it, the frequenvy ufthe pulse 
OZO 


live haemorrhages, in mania, in scrofula, 
and in most cases in which it is essen- 
tial to lessen the usual motion of the 
blood, as in aneurism, &c. It has been 
also used with benclit in pulmonary con- 
sumption, and dropsy. The kinds of 
dropsy in which it is most useful are 
anasarca, ascites, and hydrothorax ; 
and that which succeeds parturition, 
where the legs and thighs swell, become 
pale, and semi-transparent, with pain 
in both groins. 

F'ox-glove is administered in sub^ 
stances, in decoction, in a watery infu- 
sion, or ill tincture. When given in 
subbtance, it is frequently combined with 
aromatics, soup, or opium •, and most ad- 
vantageously with calomel and opium, 
when it is required only to produce di- 
uretic effects. The dose of the leaves 
ill powder is from half a grain to three 
grains. But it is always proper to be- 
gin with a dose not exceeding one 
grain, made up into a pill with soap or 
uiucilage, and taken twice a day ; the 
dose is to be gradually increased till 
itselfects are apparent, either on the 
kidneys, stomach, pulse, or the bowels. 
The medicine must then be disconti- 
nued : but in dropsy, it may be repent- 
ed again after an interval of some days, 
ii tlie whole of the water be not evacu- 
ated. During its use diluents are use- 
ful and iieceHsary ; and as soon as it is 
discontinued, tlie strength .should be 
recruited, bv generous food, chulybealcb, 
and cordial tonics. 

The Infusion of Fox-glove n ordered 
by the London College, is to lie made 
thus : Take of drietl fox-glove leaves 
one drachm ; of boiling water half a 
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pint : macerate for four hours in a light- 
ly covered vessel, and strain r then add 
of spirit of (rionatnoii half a fluidounce. 
The dose is from half a fluidounce to 
one fluidounce twice a day. 

The Tincture is made thus : Take of 
fox-glove leaves dried, four ounces ; 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate for 
fourj^ii days and filter. The dose 
shq^iild be ten drops at first, and gradu- 
ally iiicreased- 

The same precautions are necessary 
ill taking either the infusion or tincture, 
as in the exhibition of the plant in sub- 
stance. 

The deleterious effects of an over dose 
of this medicine are to be counteracted 
by cordials, as brandy, mint-tea, and 
opium 5 and, when these are not sufli- 
cieiit, by blisters. 

We cannot conclude our account of 
this important medicine without recom- 
mending the greatest care and circuiii- 
s}iection in its administration. 

FOX-TAIL GRASS, or Alopecu- 
r«.v, a genus of plants embracing six 
species, four of which are inhabibints 
of the marshes and oozy meadows of 
our own country. The other two are 
uarives of India. 

The TratensiSf or Meadow Fox- tail 
grass, is the most deserving of notice, 
it is a perennial plant, and is valuable 
for feeding cattle. 

FRACTION, in the science of num- 
bers, a part of a quantity, or number, 
considered as a whole, but divided into 
a certain number of parts : as 3-4ths of 
any quantity, a pound for instance, de- 
notes 3 parts out of 4, or 15 shillings. 
Fractions are most commonly divided 
into vu/gar and decimal. Vulgar frac* 
tionit are usually denoted by two num- 
l>ers, the one set under the other : thus 
i denotes the fraction three-fourths of 
some whole quantity, considered as di- 
vided ijito foureaual parts. See Deci- 
mals. 

FRACTURES.iii surgery, is the 
breaking of a bone into two or more 
parts. It is called n simple fracture when 
the bone only is divided ; a compound 
fracture when, ill addition to the division 
of the bone, there is a laceration of the 
6il 
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skin, flesh, &c. the bone being often 
otherwise injured, and sometimes pro- 
truding through the flesh, &c. 

The general symptoms of a fracture 
are, pain, swelling, and tension in the 
contiguous parts •, a grating noise when 
the part is liandled ; a certain degree 
of loss of muscular power in the injured 
part, also accompanies almost every frac- 
ture. 

Fractures generally occur after a se- 
vere fall or blow. Whenever they hap- 
pen, no time should be lost in applying 
to a skilful surgeon, as they are usually 
attenaed with such symptoms as require 
the immediate use of the lancet, and 
are besides of so serious a nature, that 
no person who is not well acquainted 
with anatomy ought to attempt their 
cure. Before, however, the attendance 
of a surgeon can be obtained, the limb 
should be placed in the easiest posture, 
and the body kept quiet, cool, and 
open, by emollient clysters. 

The greatest care should be taken to 
retain the bones, after they are replaced 
in their situations, by proper bandages, 
which, however, should not be applied 
too tightly. 

With respect to the time necessary 
for the cure of fractures, much depends 
upon the ag^ and habit of the patient ; 
in middle-aged persons, and under fa- 
vourable circumstances, a fracture of 
the leg or thigh bone may be healed in 
two months; of .the arm in six weeks ; 
of the ribs, clavicles, and bones of the 
hand, in three weeks. But in old age, 
a flinch longer time is generally requi- 
red than during infancy. 

FRACTLIRES Rf the bones of 
l]oRsi:s, are not often attempted to be 
cured on account of the great trouble 
niid expense attending them, and the 
chance of tlie animal being, eventually, 
of little value, if not altogether useless. 
The most charitable tu<^e of proceed- 
ing, therefore, is to destroy it at once. 
If, however, the cure be attempted, and 
it is only in fractures below the khee^ 
or the hock, that there is any probability 
of success, the divided ends of the 
bone should be brought together as 
closely as possible, and be kept in that 
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situation by splints, baiida^cfs^ &c. until 
the ends of the bone are tirinly united. 
The horse must be prevented from rest- 
ing on the limb till the union is effected. 

FRANKFORT.BLACK, is the 
chief ingredient in the copper-plate 
printer’s ink. It is made of the lees of 
wine, burnt, together with ivory, or the 
stones of peaches and other fruit, wash- 
ed in water, and then ground in mills. 
The best is made at Frank fort-on-the- 
Maine : it is made also at Mentz, Slras- 
burgh, and different parts of France. 

FRANKINCENSE, or Thus, has 
been commonly supposed to be the pro- 
duction of a particular species of pine, 
and that it is of a superior quality to 
i'ommon turpentine. But we are ena- 
bled to assure our readers, that the frank- 
incense found in the shops, is the hard- 
est and purest of the common unstrained 
turpentine, obtained from the pine-trees 
of North America, and otht‘r countries, 
in abundance, and from which the oil 
of turpentine of the shops is distilled. 
See Turpentinv. When frankincense 
is fir^st taken olil of the casks in whicli 
it is imported, it is generally more or 
less soft, but it hardens by age and ex- 
posure to the air, so as to become quite 
brittle. It is obtained in the shops in 
yellowish masses, having a strong, and 
rather aromatic smell of turpentine. It 
is used in the making of Venice Tur- 
pentine, see that article. But it is 
so similar in its virtues to the common 
strained turpentine of the shops, tis to 
be deserving of no further notice here. 
See Pine. 

The Gum olibmium, called frankin- 
cense by some writijrs, is a very different 
substance from that whicli %ve have here 
deitcrihcd. See Olibanum. 

FRECKLES, are spots of a yellow- 
ish colour, frequently appearing about 
the face, neck, and hands. If they arc 
constitutional, to the individual, they 
should not be meddled with. But they 
sometimes arise from too much expo- 
sure to the sun, or to the open air ; and 
sometimes happen in consequence of 
jaundice. They may generally be re- 
moved, when not constitutional, by 


some of the following applications : 
Take of spring water three ounces ; of 
sub-carbonate of potash one scruple; 
of oil of sassafnis three drops : mix 
them together, and apply the lotion to 
the parts affected twice a day. Or, the 
juice of lemons mixed with sugar ami 
borax, Anely powdered, in the portion 
of one ounce of the former to Imlf a 
drachm of each of the latter ; rose- 
water, with the addition of a little cam- 
phor, has also been recommended. 

FREEZING, in natural philosophy, 
a species of congelation ; or the traus- 
fonnation of a ilnid body into a iirm 
or solid mass, by the abstraction of 
heat. In which sense the term is chiefly 
applied to water when it becomes ire. 
Tiie term freezing is, however, applied 
toother bodies, particularly when tiny 
become solid at low teinperatiircs. 

FREEZING -MIXTUKES. aie 

those mixtures, of different substances, 
which produce freezing, and, indeed, a 
considerable degree of cold, far Ijelow- 
the freezing point. Freezing mixtures 
may frequently be conveniently and 
economically applied to the pnrpu^.e of 
cooling wine or water, in hot cliiiiales, 
or where ice cannot be procured, 

The following are some of the most 
powerful freezing mixtures. A mixture 
of 5 parts of muriate of ammonia, 5 
parts of nitre, and iG of water, if the 
thermometer be at .50*’ will sink it to 
10°; — Of nitrate of ammonia and 
water equal parts, will sink the ther- 
mometer from 50° to 4® j — of sulphate 
of soda 5 parts, of diluted sulphuric 
aciJ 4 parts, will sink the thermometer 
from 50° to 3° ; — of snow and common 
salt, equal parts, from 32° to 0° ; — of 
muriate of lime 3 parts, of snow 2 
parts, sinks the thermometer fiom 
the freezing point of water, to 50° below 
0° ; — of snow 2 parts, of diluted siil- 
ph uric acid, and diluted nitric aciil, of 
each 1 part, from 10° below 0° to 50" 
below 0° ; — of snow or pounded ice 12 
parts, of common salt 5 parts, of nitrate 
of ammonia 5 parts, from 18° to 5° 
below Oo ; — of muriate of lime 3 parts, 
of snow 1 part, from 40^ to 73® below 
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0** ; — of fiiliiteil sulphuric acid 10 parts, 
of snow 8 parts, from 68® to 91 ® be- 
low 0®. 

Ill order to produce these effects, the 
sails employed must be fresh crystal- 
lized, and newly reduced to a very fine 
powder. The vessels in which the 
freezing mixture is made, should be 
very thin, and just large enough to hold 
il, and the materials should be mixed 
1f>gi*ther ns quickly as possible. In 
onJer to produce great cold, they ought 
to be liist reduced to the temperatures 
lirst mentioned, by placing them in 
some of the other freezing mixtures ; 
and tliiMi they are to be mixed together 
in a similar freezing mixture. 

Care should be taken not to touch 
any of the bodies Cooled down to very 
low temperatures, particularly the me- 
tals, for the same effects as scalding may 
be anticipated. 

FREEZING POINT, denotes the 

point or degree of cold shewn by a 
thermometer, at which certain fluids 
begin to freeze, or when frozen, at which 
they begin to thaw again. On Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer this point for water 
is marked at 32*^ above 0® ; and for 
quicksilver at 40® below 0®. 

rrrn<h-hcan. See Benn-kidnctf. 
FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE, or 
lledysarum coronariiim^ a biennial or- 
namental plant, well known in our 
tb)wcr gardens : it is a native of the 
Alps, but thrives very well in this coun- 
try. There are two or three varieties ; 
the most common has a red flower va- 
riegated with white ; another has the 
fiow'er almost wholly white. The seeds 
should be sown in April where they 
are to remain. They always blossom 
the second year, and if the flowers be 
cropped before the seed is perfected, 
they will continue to blossom for a 
year or two longer. 

French Marigold, See African 
Marigold. 

FRENCH MERCURY, or Mer^ 
curialis annua, an indigenous plant 
growing on waste places, and flowering 
in August and September. It is some- 
times cultivated in gardens and dressed 
bkf npinach; if eaten in large quanti- 
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ties it is aperient, it may, possibly, be 
useful as diet to persons liable to cus- 
tiveness. 

FRESCO, a peculiar kind of paint- 
ing, adopted principally in the deco- 
ration of palaces and churches. The 
design intended for a wall should be 
drawn on paper, or on any substance 
from which it may be transferred to 
the wet plaster. The mode of pro- 
ceeding must afterwards be similar to 
that practised in painting on ctinvas. 
The colours should be earth, exclu- 
sively, diluted with water suflicieiitly to 
make them flow freely, but not to de- 
compose the plaster, and mix its sur- 
face with them ; long soft-hair brushes 
should, therefore, be preferred. 

Friar's Balsam, See Lcnzoin. 
FRICTION, in mechanics, the re- 
sistance caused by the motion of one 
body upon another. The least friction 
is generated when polished iron moves 
upon brass ; the gudgeons and pivots of 
wheels, should, therefore, all he made 
of polished iron, and the bnslies in 
which the giulgeous move, and the 
friction wheels, should be formed of po- 
lished brass. 

Inv\orks of wootl the Interposition of 
the powder of black-lead lias been 
found very .usefn I in ielit\ Ing the mo- 
tioii. The ropes, nr pnlle)s, should be 
rubbed with tallow ; arul whenever the 
screw is used, the square threads should 
be preferred, 

FRICTION, in MEDICINE, is the 
act of rubbing a diseased part with oils, 
liniments, Uc. Friction is also performed 
with a flesh brushy a linen cloth, or 
flannel, which last is, perhaps, the best. 
Frictions of the skin arc chiefly useful 
to those who are debarred from taking 
the exercise necessary for health : hence 
the nervous, the debilitated, the stu- 
dious, and the hypochondriac, who 
cannot take miisculaf exercise, will 
find it advantageous to rub their whole 
body, and especially the limbs, with 
a clean piece of flannel for half an 
hour every morning j and this process 
is most advantageously performed when 
the stomach is empty » 

FRIENDSHIP, a mutual attach- 
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ment subsisting betw«>en two persons., nearly a yard high, ornamented with 
and arising not merely frorri the general campanulate, liliaceous flowers, Se- 
prtncfple of benevolence, from views of veral are European plants ; some sup- 
interest, or froD't animal passion, but posed to have a Persian origin ; one, 
frona a sentiment entertained by each the meleagrisy indigenous to the mea- 
f party, that the other is endowed with dowsof our own country, 
some amiable, estimable, or valuable FROG and TOAD, or JRanc.* a 


qualities. Friendship often subsists 
in the strongest degree among near re- 
lations, and ought always to subsist be- 
tween husband and wife. Friendship 
requires sincerity and mutual confl- 
dence. Its principal fruits are peace 
in the affections, support in judgment, 
and aid and support in conduct. The 
friendship often subsisting between in- 
dividuals, is just such as we should de- 
sire to feel for the whole family of man. 
Perhaps, from onr very nature, it is not 
possible to avoid being attached more 
to one person than to another, but we 
think it quite clear that the more we 
become acquainted with the intimate 
motives of human actions, and the 
more we are disposed to put a bene- 
volent and friendly interpretation upon 
them, the more near we shall approach 
to thrjT state of general friendship which 
all should be desirous to foster and pro- 
mote, and which has been aptly desig- 
nated a heaven upon earth. 

FRIGHT, a sudden and violent 
degree of fear, (See Fear.) Fright 
is frequently productive of veiy re- 
markable effects upon the human sys- 
tem. It often pr^uces incurable di- 
seases, such as epilepsy, stupor, mad- 
ness, and sometimes even death itself. 
A fright has also occasionally cured 
diseases, hut it is so uncertain in its 
mode of administration, and withal so 
daiigerous, that it should never be em- 
ployed foi^ such a purpose. The folly 
and wickedness of wantonly frightening 
any one, and particularly young chil- 
dren and females, cannot be too much 
insisted upon : .such conduct is at all 
times too important in its effects to be- 
come, for one moment, the subject of 

^**ViUTlLLARY, or FrUillaria, a 
genus of plants containing six species. 
They arc all bulbous rootM, flowering 
' pereLinials, producing annually stalks 
62i 


genus of amphibious animals, with four 
feet and a naked body, the hind, lon- 
ger than the fore-legs. It differs from 
the lizard species, in having a shorter 
body, broader, thicker head, and, in ge- 
neral, no tail. They feed on insects, 
are full grown the fourth year, and 
seldom live, except under peculiar 
circumstances, beyond the twelfth ; 
very salacious ; the tadpole is excluded 
from the egg without feet, but with 
a tail resembling a fish’s, which drops 
off as the legs arc protruded. Toads 
are filthy in their aspect, and live in 
damp, obscure, dark places, and crawl 
out only by night ; their eggs are in 
a long connected chain. Frogs are 
more active, more about by day, and 
lay their eggs in water, in a confused 
mass of jellv. There are thirty-six 
species, chiefly natives of Europe and 
America : four common to our own 
country. The following are the chief. 

The Pipay or Surinam toad, inha- 
bits the waters of Guinea, and is eaten 
by the natives. In this extraordinary 
animal, the male, after the exclusion of 
the eggs, collects the mass together, 
and smears it over the hack of tne fe- 
male with its paws, when they are re- 
ceived into cellules upon the back, im- 
pregnated by the male, and then closed 
up ; * A about three months the young 
are extruded. 

The Musica^ or Musical toad, inha- 
bits tlie fresh waters in Surinam ; longer 
than the common toad ; in the evening, 
and during the night, makes a kind of 
musical croaking. 

The Bufoy or Common toad, body of 
a lucid brown ; four varieties. Inha- 
bits the woods and shady damp places, 
ID Europe. Feeds by night, on various 
insects ; it is so tenacious of life, that 
it has been found alive enclosed in 
rocks, in the centre of walls and trees, 
in which it must have existed for years. 
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not to Bay for a^es. On being domes- 
ticated it has lived forty years. It 
may, upon the whole, be regarded as an 
animal perfectly harmless. 

The Rubeta^ or Natterjack, body 
above dirty yellow, beneath spotted 
with black ; inhabits dry sandy pla- 
ces of Europe ; two and a quarter inch- 
es long. 

The or Laughing toad, belly 

orange spotted with sky blue, four va- 
rieties. Inhabits fenny places of Ger- 
many and Helvetia ; leaps like a frog, 
resembles the common toad, but is 
small and black ; emits a clear sound 
like a man laughing. 

The ComutUf or Horned-toad, the 
eyc«lids being horned, the head large 
and the mouth excessively large; of 
all animals this appears to be the most 
hideous and deformed, inhabits Vir- 
ginia and Surinam. 

The Ridibmdiu or Jocular toad, 
with a brown body ; found in the rivers 
which empty themselves into the Cas- 
pian sea ; never ventures on dry land ; 
resembles the frog, but larger. Its 
voice is like a man laughing. 

The VariabiliSj or Changeable toad, 
colour variable ; about two inches long. 
Inhabits Germany. Its colour varies 
witi) its situation : when awake, the 
body is white with green spots ; in the 
sun entirely cinereous ; asleep, the 
spots only are cinereous, and when tor- 
pid, the body is flesh colour. 

The PipienSf or Clamorous frog, is 
green ; makes a clamorous noise in the 
night ; takes prodigious leaps ; inha- 
bits North America. 

The; Tanporaria, or Common frog : 
two varieties ; the first inlmbits Europe. 
The second, which is twice the size of 
the first, Persia. It lives during spring 
in water, in summer on land ; feeds on 
various insects: the prey of ducks and 
cranes ; croaks in muddy ditches. The 
second variety croaks like un angry 
man. 

The Esculenta^ or Esculent frog, in- 
habits the fens and waters of Europe. 
The body is angular ; back transversely 
gibbous : the male makes a continual 


croaking in an evening, espec* ally be* 
fore ram ; a voracious animal , when 
irritated will pursue and destroy a pike \ 
seizes on young birds, mice, or duck« 
lings, swallowing them whole. 

The Paradoxical or Parodoxical frog, 
with a body of a pale yellow, with 
ochre-colour spots ; inhabits South 
America. 

The ArboreOf or Tree frog;, body 
above green, beneath white : five or six 
other varieties ; inhabits Europe and 
America; lives under the foliage of trees. 

The flesh of the Esculenta, or Escu- 
lent frog, is often eaten in France as 
food, but we presume that our own 
countrymen will still prefer the roast 
beef of Old England ; and in this pre- 
ference we ourselves most heartily con* 
ciir. 

FROG, in the manage, the centrical 
horny substance at the bottom of the 
horse*s foot, spreading wide from the 
heel, having a cleft in the middle, and 
terminating in a point towards the toe. 

Mr. Coleman has contrived a kind of 
wedge, or artificial frog, made of 
cast iron, for the purpose of applying 
pressure to the horse’s frog as he stands 
in the stable. It is sold at the Veteri- 
nary college, St. Pancras, near London, 
with directions for applying it. 

FROG FISH, or JLophius, a genus 
of fishes comprehending eight species, 
scattered principally through the Nor- 
thern, South American, and Australa- 
sian sens ; one found on our own coasts. 
The following are chiefly entitled to 
notice. 

The PMcamrii£5,Fi^ihing-frog, .angler, 
or frog-lisli, with a depressed body, tlie 
head rounded, and much laager than 
the body ; grows to seven feet long ; 
lurks behind sand hills or heaps of 
stones, and throwing over the slender 
appendages on its head, rcsembliiijj 
worms, entices little fishes to play round 
them 3 when within its reach, they are 
instantly devoured ; is sluggish, and 
swims with difficulty. Inhabits most 
European seas. 

The MouopterieiuSf inhabits the seas 
of Australasia. Tins very singular fish 
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has no fin except a lobate one just above 
the tail ; the body is round, and taper- 
ing at both ends. 

FRONTAL BONE, or osfrontis^ 
tlie cockle-shell-like bone, which forms 
the forehead, and contains the two an- 
terior lobes of the brain. In the fe- 
tus it is compoNed of two bones. 

FROST, such a stale of the atmos- 
phere us causes the congelation of wa- 
ter into ice. In the more northern 
parts of the world, even solid bodies 
are affected by frost, sometimes per- 
haps in consequence of the water which 
they contain, and so expanding, as water 
is known to do when frozen, it bursts 
and rends any thing in which it is con- 
tained, as plants, trees, stones, and 
large rocks. VV^ater is expanded by 
frost, for which reason, ice floats on wa- 
ter ; but other fluids such as alcohol 
and quicksilver, &c. are contracted by 
it ; and hence frozen quicksilver sinks 
in the fluid metal. 

Frost is particularly destructive to 
the blossoms of fruit-trees, and in ad- 
dition to what is said under the arti- 
cle Cold, we give here the following 
method for securing trees from being 
damaged by early frosts. A rope is 
to be interwoven among the branches 
of the tree, and one end brought down 
so as to be immersed in a bucket of 
water. The rope it is said, will act as 
A conductor, and convey the effects of 
the frost from the tree to the water. 

If by any unexpected accident, green- 
house plants become frozen during the 
night, they should be shielded from 
the immediate contact of the sun’s rays 
in the morning, and for this purpose, 
the shaeje of a wall is to be preferred ; 
or pouring water over them very near 
the freezing point of coolness, will gra- 
dually restore the lost heat. Removing 
them into a warm room, or before a fire, 
will most cerfiiinly destroy them. 

If vegetables ofany other kind should 
become frozen, the heat should be gra- 
dually restored to them in the same 
way. And if potatoes, apples, &c., 
iiie frozen, tlicy should be treated much 
the same as if they were living animals. 
See Cold. 
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We had a large box of apples, some 
years since, frozen by the accidental 
circumstance of the cover’s being left 
open, upon a discovery of which, the 
cover was closed, and when the thaw 
commenced, the apples were thawed so 
gradually, by being in a close wooden 
box, a bad conducter of hear, that not 
one of them was injuied by being fro- 
zen. 

To preserve roots as well as fiuit 
from the effects of frost, dry dust, sand, 
saw-dust, or cut straw, are well adapt- 
ed for this purpose. Potatoes, turnips, 
onions, carrots, parsnips, &c., may be 
placed in dry dust, sand, or saw-dust, 
either under or above the ground, and 
covered with straw, or chafl'. 

For the method of treating frozen 
limbs, and persons apparently dead 
from being frozen, see Cold. 

FRUITS, SUMMER. Under this 
term, physicians comprehend straw- 
berries, cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
mulberries^ raspberries, and the like. 
They possess a sweet, sub-acid tast<\ 
and, eaten as dietetic auxiliaries, are re- 
frigerant, antiseptic, attenuaiit, and 
aperient. 

They are unquestionably useful, as 
well as agreeable, when taken in mode- 
ration, but eaten iu large quantities, 
they have often produced unpleasant 
effects. The dyspeptic, in particular, 
should be very cautious in their use. 
Those fruits which are less acid are, in 
general, more liable to ferment in the 
stomach, than those which are more so ; 
the acid either preventing the fermen- 
tation in the stomach, or, operating as 
a laxative, the contents of the stomach 
are propelled into the intestines before 
fermentation commences. 

FRUIT-TREES, are tuch as bear 
f.iiit: namely, Apple, Cherry, 
Plum, Pear trees, &c. For the par- 
ticular culture of which see the respec- 
tive articles. 

FRUSH, among farriers, the frog 
of a horse’s hoof. It also denotes a 
disease of the frog, more commonly, 
however, denominated thrush, which 
See. 

J^ucus. See Sea-wrack. 
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FUEL, the aliment or food of fire. 
See Charcoal, Coal, Coal^balls, 
Coke, &c., see also Furnace. 

Fuller' s~earth. See Clay. 

FULLING, theart, or act of cleans- 
ing, scouring, and pressing cloths, 
stuffs, and stockings, to render them 
stronger, closer, and finer : called also 
milling. The fulling of cloths is per- 
formed by a mill, denominated a ful- 
ling-mill, and the materials used for 
the purpose are, fuller’s-earth, urine, 
soap, and water. The fulling of stock- 
ings, caps, &c., is performed either 
with the feet or the hands, or a kind 
of wooden rack, either armed with teeth 
of the same matter, or else horses’ or 
bullocks’ teeth. 

FULMl NATION, in chemistry, 
explosion, or detonation, accompanied 
with a very considerale sound. 

A fulminating powder may be pre- 
pared from nitre, potash, and sulphur; 
from gold ; — from silver ; and from 
cjuicksilver. But as the utility of all 
these preparations is very doubtful, 
and their explosion dangerous, we do 
not think it advisable to describe them 
in a Family Cyclo|)gedia. 

FUMIGATION, in medicine, the 
impregnation of an apartment, or the 
atmosphere, with a substance in the 
state of vapour or fumes, in order to 
cure a disease. 

Fumigation of stables^ when thought 
necessary for the cure of any contagious 
disease of horses, may be made with the 
same materials as mentioned under 
Contagion, which see. 

FUMITORY, or Fumariat a ge- 
nus containing thirty species, chiefly 
European plants ; five indigenous to 
the fields, woods, or walls of our own 
country. They are mostly low, and 
shrubby, but some are herbaceous; with 
small simple leaves, and papilionaceous 
flowers. The officinalis^ found in our 
own fields, was formerly employed 
medicinally, as a cardiac and altera- 
tive ; but it is now scarcely heard of in 
medical practice. 

FUNCTION, that power or facul- 
ty by which any action of an animated 
body is performed. The functions of 
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the human body are divided into vital, 
by which life is immediately supported, 
as the action of the heart, arteries, and 
respiration ; animal, which are affected 
through the operation of the mind, as 
the external and internal senses, the vo- 
luntary action of the muscles, voice, 
watching, and sleep ; natural, by which 
the body is preserved, as hunger, thirst, 
inastioation, deglutition, digestion, &c., 
and lastly, the sexual functions. 

FUNDS, the public, are those 
large sums of money which have beer 
lent to the government, from time to 
time, and which constitute the national 
debt ; and for which the lenders, or 
their assignees, receive interest. The 
term Stocks is used in the same sense. 

The establishment of the funds was 
introduced in Britain at the Revolu- 
tion, and has since been gradually en- 
larged to an amazing extent. And 
although the debts thus contracted by 
government are seldom paid for a long 
term of years, yet, any creditor of the 
public may obtain money when he 
pleases, by transferring his property in 
the funds to another ; and regular me- 
thods are appointed for transacting 
these transfers in an easy manner. By 
tlle^e means the funds become a kind 
of circulating, capital ; and have the 
same efl’ect in some respects as the cir- 
culating money in the nation. 

The principal funds arc, the three, 
four, and five, per cents. The four 
and five per cents usually yield the 
largest interest in proportion to the 
sums laid out in their purchase 3 but 
the three per cent coi^sols, as they are 
commonly called, are the mostsaleable. 
At the present time, April 226 ^ 1820, 
the three per cent consols are at , 
and the five per cent navy at 105^ : the 
annual interest for the first being three 
pounds, and for the last five pounds. 

Considerable ca«'e is reefuisite in the 
purchase and transfer of the public 
ianos. At the Bank of England, where 
the transfers are effected, a variety of 
precautions have been adopted to pre- 
vent fraud ; but, notwithstanding in- 
dividuals who purchase in the funds, 
or who receive dividends, can scarcely 
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be too cautious. The purchases and 
transfers are generally ejected through 
the medium of brokers ; and persons 
not well acquainted with such transac- 
tions should employ a broker by all 
means, taking care at the same time*, 
that he is respectably recommended. 
Indeed, throughout all these trausac- 
tioiiH, reference and recommendation 
are essential. 

Persons who cannot be personally 
present at the transfer of stock, or at 
the receipt of the dividends, must give 
a power of attorney for some other per- 
son to sell the stock, to or receive the 
dividends for them. Such power of 
attorney must be applied for, and ob- 
tained at the Bank of England, for 
these purposes, and afterwards be hlled 
up and executed by the party who de- 
sires either to sell his stock, or to re- 
ceive the dividend. 

Those persons, therefore, who wish 
to avoid the trouble attendant oil pro- 
perty, when vested either in lands or 
houses, or who desire to have their mo- 
ney always ready for any purpose, for 
which it may be unexpectedly wanted, 
will find the funds the most conve- 
nient, although, perhaps, not always so 
profitable. 

FUNDAMENT, in anatomy, the 
lowest part of the intestinurn rectum, 
called by anatomists the anus. 

Funffus^ See Mushroom. 

FUNGUS, a term used in surgery, 
to express any luxuriant and improper 
formation of flesh. It is sometimes 
vulgarly called proud flesh, 

FUR, the soft hair of beasts which 
covers the skin. 

Fur no commendation as an 

article of divss : wool is certainly much 
superior to it. A fur <lress readily iin- 
bil>es infection, and acMjuires an iiitoi- 
lerable smell. It is said that whole 
nations weartng fur garments, are lia- 
ble to obstinate cutaneous diseases j and 
even the plague is supposed to be 
spread among the Turks chiefly bj»' 
their absurd and cumbersome dresses, 
lined with animal hair. 

FURNACE, an apparatus for the 
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purpose of exciting and maintaining 
%'ehement combustion. 

In the construction of all rurnaces, 
the chief points to be attended to are, to 
confine the heat as much as possible 
to the matter to be operated upon ; — to 
prevent its being dissipatcfl ; — to pro- 
duce as much h&it with as little fuel 
as possible j — and to have it in our 
power to regulate the degree of heat 
according to our pleasure. 

To answer the first intention, the fii-c 
is usually confined in a chamber, or 
cavity, built on purpose for it, and fur- 
nished with a door for putting in the fuel ; 
there is also a grate for supporting it, 
and allowing air to pass through, as well 
as tlie ashes to drop down into a cavity 
beneath, called the ash-pit. 'I'he se- 
cond intention is obtained by shutting 
the door of the furnace, taking care 
that the chimney be not too wide, and 
that the matter to be acted upon be 
placed ill such a manner, that the fire 
may have its full effect upon it, either 
previously to, or at tlie entrance in- 
to the chimney. The third intention, 
the most important, and most diili cult 
to answer, is regulated by the propor- 
tion which the spaces between the fur- 
nace bars bear to the wideness and 
height of the chimney. But as in the 
construction of the common chimneys 
of furnaces, a considerable quantity of 
heat unavoidably passes up the chim- 
ney, a contraction of them occasionally, 
by a sliding (dale, oilers the best re- 
medy. T1 : plate should he confined, 
so that if ne'-'essary, it may shut up the 
w^holc yeut, and by being draw n out 
more or less, leave a larger or a smaller 
vent at pleasure. This plate ought to 
be drawn quite out till the fuel is tho- 
rouglily kindled, and the furnace well 
heated, so that a current of air may 
flow strongly through the fuel. After 
this the plate should be put in to a 
certain length, so as just to j) re vent the 
smoke from coming out of the door of 
the furnace. I'he sliding plate may 
be made of cast iron in those furnaces 
where no great heat is excited ; but, in 
others, fire-clay will be more conve- 
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hient. The fourth intention i» m- 
complished by allowing only a certain 
quantity of air to pass through the 
fuel. This may be best effected by 
shutting up the door of the ush-hole 
perfectly close, and having a set of 
round holes made in it, bearing a cer- 
tain proportion to one another, and their 
areas being as 1, a, 4, 8, l6, &c | seven 
or eight of such holes will give a suffi- 
cient command over the fire. 

When the fire is to be increased to 
the utmost, all the passages, both above 
and below, are to be thrown open, and 
the height of the vent augmented ; 
which, by increasing the height of the 
column of rarefied air, increases also the 
motion of that through the fuel, and 
consequently, also the lieat of the fur- 
nace. 

lu the economizing of heat, it ic of 
importance that the materials which 
surround the furnace should be such as 
will most efiectually prevent the heat 
from escaping, as much as possible, in 
every direction except that where it is 
to be usefully applied. The observa- 
tions which we have made under the 
article Boiler, are also applicable here. 

The fuels employed in furnaces are 
of ditiureiit kinds, according to the na- 
ture of the furnace, or tlie material to 
be operated upon ; hence w'e have wood, 
cliarcoal, coal, coke, coul-cinder^ culm 
or Welch coal, Kilkenny coal, and 
turf. 

Various patents have been from time 
to time obtained, for the construction 
of furnaces, but we cannot even enume- 
rate them. 

Besides the furnaces alluded to above, 
many are constructed for particular ope- 
rations. Those known by the names of 
Dr. Black's portable Furnace ; — the 
Portable Chamber Furnace ; — the mujjle 
Furnace ; — the Reverberatory Furnace^ 
for roasting and melting ores ; — the Re- 
fining Fwmace ; — the blast Furnace^ or 
Cupola^ are used for a variety of impor- 
tant operations in chemistry, metallur- 
gy, and the arts. See boiler, cuim- 

NEY, and FIRE-PLACE. 
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Furor Uterinus, See Nymphoma- 
nia. 

FURROW, in Agriculture, a term 
used for the tierich made by the plougn ; 
it is also often used for any long trench^ 
or hollow. See Husbandry, and 
Ploughing. 

FURZE, Gorsc, Whin, or Vlex^ 
a genus of shrubs consisting of three 
species, as follow ; all of which are occa- 
sionally cultivated. 

The FuropeeuSf or Common furze, 
or Gorse, a well known shrub, furnish 2 d 
with an abundance of spines, and yield- 
ing yellow flowers at almost all seasons 
of the year ; found abundantly on our 
heaths and commons. 

The NanuSf or Dwarf furze, lower 
than the common sort, with a less flam- 
ing orange, or yellow flower; found 
wild on our elevated mountains. 

The Capensis, Cape, or African furze, 
growing to the heighth of six feet in 
its natural soil, but producing no flow- 
ers in Englai^d. 

The tender tops of common furze 
are eaten by goats, sheep, and some 
other animals, and the dried branches 
are occasionally crushed and given lo 
horses. The principal use of furze, is, 
however, for fire- wood and fences. 

Lands cofered with furze are, gene- 
rally speaking, adapted for the purpo- 
ses of agriculture. Where it is found 
in a thriving state, every species of 
grain, of roots, itnd grasses, may be 
cultivated, after its extirpation, with 
advantage. 

FUSION, a chemical process, by 
which bodies are made to pass from the 
solid to the fluid state, iu consequence 
of the application of heat. * 

FUSTIC, or Morus Tinctoria^ is a 
fine timber tree, a native of America; 
its wood is a principal ingredient in ma- 
ny of our yellow dyes, /or which pur- 
pose it is chiefly imported into Europe. 
See Dyeing. The berries are sweet 
and wholesome, but not much used, 
except by birds, who scatter them very 
widely, and hence largely contribute to 
the propagation of the plant. 
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GAD»FLY, or CEsIrus^ a genus of 
insects consisting of twelve species, as 
follow : 

The Bovist or Ox gad-fly, having 
brown wings; the belly with a black 
band in the middle, and 'orange-yellow 
hairs at the tip ; legs black. It depo- 
sits its eggs.orj the backs of cattle, under 
the skin, which, as the eggs are changed 
into larves, produce a purulent tumour. 
By the pain it inflicts an extreme terror 
and agitation is occasioned, and the 
object of the attack runs bellowing 
wildly about, with its tail erect, and in 
a tremulous motion, and communicates 
its agitation to the whole herd. 

The Equi, or Horse gad-fly. See 
Bott. 

The Hmmorrhoidalis, or smaller 
Horse gad-fly. See Bott. 

The Veterinus, or Cattle gad-fly, de- 
posits its eggs on horses and oxen : the 
larves probably pass through the sto- 
mach, and form bolts, as in the prece- 
ding species. 

The Om, or Sheep gad-fly, with pel- 
lucid wings ; and belly variegated with 
white and black. .Deposits its eggs on 
the inner margin of the nostrils of sheep, 
occasioning them to shake their heads 
violently, and hide their noses in dust 
or gravel. The larves crawl up into tlie 
frontal sinuses, or horns, and when full 
fed, are again discharged through the 
nostrils. ^ 

The CuniciilU or Rabbit gad-fly ; 
black ; wings brown ; twice as large as 
the horse gad-fly ; deposits its eggs in 
the skins of hares and rabbits •iihabits 
Georgia. • 

The Buccatuii grey, face white, 
dotted with black : a large insect, inha- 
bits Carolina. 

The Taraudi inhabits Lapland, 
and deposits its eggs on the back of the 
rein deer, and is often fatal to it. 

The Tfmpe, having white wings, 
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and a black body, also inhabits I^ap- 
hiud, on the rein deer. 

The Antilopce^ deposits its eggs on 
the buck of the antelope, and inhabits 
Asia. 

The Fasciculosus ; of a downy yellow 
colour ; inhabits Siberia. 

The Hominisj or Human gad-fly ; 
having ii body entirely brown ; inhabits 
South America, and deposits its eggs 
iiiicler the skin, on the bellies of tlie 
natives. The larve, if it be disturbed, 
penetrates deeper, and produces an 
ulcer, which frequently becomes fatal. 

GALANGAL, or Galanga minor y 
the root of a grassy-leaved plant, brought 
from China and the East Indies, it 
has an aromatic smell, iioc very grateful, 
and an unpleasant, bitterish, hot, biting 
taste. It was formerly in common use 
as a warm, stomachic bitter, but is now 
larely employed. The pungent matter 
of Galangal appears to be of the same 
nature as that of pepper. 

GALBANUM, commonly ' calle<l 
Gum Galbanumy is a gummy-resinoiis 
juice, obtained from the Bubon Galba^ 
fitiiR, a perennial plant, a native of Afri- 
ca, about the Cape of Good Hope and 
Syria, rising eight or ten feet high, with 
a ligneous stem; When the stem of 
the growing plant is broken, or wounded 
by a knife, a cream-coloured juice flows 
out ; this guin-resin is procured by ma- 
king an incision, or cutting the stem 
across, a few inches above the root; 
when it soon concretes atul is flt to be 
Luther^rJ. It is brought to this country 
from the Levant ; it has a strong pecu- 
liar odour, slightly resembling that of 
turpentine, and a bitterish, warm, acrid 
taste. 

Galbunum is accounted antispasmo- 
dic, expectorant, and deobstruent, and 
seems similar in properties to assafoetida 
and aininoiiiuc. It is said to be useful 
in hysteria and chlorosis. But as an 
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internal medicine v\e do not think it of 
much importance. Externally it is 
used either alone or in plasters, as a 
resolvent, and a stimulating suppura- 
tive to indolent tumours. The dose of 
the gum-resin is from ten grains to one 
drachm in pills, or triturated with water, 
so as to form an emulsion. 

Compound pills of Galbanum^ former- 
ly called Gum Pills, are ordered by the 
iLondon College to be made thus ; 
Take of galbanum an ounce ; of myrrh, 
sagapenuin, of each half an ounce; 
assafeetida half an ounce; syrup a suf- 
ficient quantity. Beat them together, 
into a uniform mass. The dose of these 
pills is from ten grains to half a drachm. 
See Assafcetida and Plaster. 

Gale. See Candle-Berry Myr- 
tle. 

GALEMA, an ore of lead, in which 
that metal is combined with sulphur, 
hence it is r tiled Sulphur et of Lead. 
See Lead. 

Gall. Sea Bile. 

GALL - STONES, or concretions 
formed iu the gall-bladder, are of va. 
rious sizes and colours. They often 
enter into the biliary ducts, and obstruct 
them, causing jaundice, with violent 
pain for some tune ; and which can be, 
by no means cured, till the concretion 
is either passed entirely through the 
ductus communis, or returned into the 
gall-bladder. 

In the removal of this complaint, 
riding on horse-back, as mentioned un- 
derjaundice, if it can be borne, by the 
concussion which it gives the viscera, is 
of great importance; so also are ge itle 
emetics, and cathartics. Opiates and 
the warm bath, will he found also often 
advantageous. But, of course, in serious 
complaints of this nature, a physician 
should be consulted. See Jaundice. 

GALL, Galls, or Gall-nut, an 
excrescence produced on the quercus 
irfectoria^ a species of the oak, growing 
throughout all Asia Minor. It has a 
crooked stem, and seldom exceeds six 
feet in height, and more frequently as- 
sumes the character of a shrub than 
that of a tree. The gall grows on the 
shoots of the young boughs, and is pro- 
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duced by an insect, the cymps quercus* 
fulii : this insect punctures the tender 
shoot with its sting, and deposits its egg 
in the puncture. This is soon hatched, 
and ill conse()iierice of the irntatioii oc- 
caj^iuned by the maggot feeding on the 
juices of the plant, so much excitement 
IS induced, that the vegetable wen, or 
gall-11 ut, IS the result. 

When the galls are gathered before 
the larva wiihiii changes tu a and 
eats its way out, they are of a dinsky 
green colour, and are called, in com- 
merce, blue ^alhy and are by far the 
best. 7 'hose which are collected after 
tiie Hy has eaten its way out, are of a 
whitish yellow, considerably lighter than 
the blue galls, and of an inferior quali- 
ty. Galls arc brought to this country 
chiefly from Aleppo. 

A species of galls obtained from 
China, could they be obtained in sntfi- 
cient quantity, said to be superior to 
the Aleppo galls. 

Galls are the most powerful of the 
vegetable astringents. They are seldom 
Used as an internal remedy, although, 
111 combination with bitters, or aroma- 
tics, they have been given in obstinate 
diarrhoeas, passive intestinal h»morr- 
hages, and iuterniittents. They are 
frequently ordered in the form of gar- 
gles and injections ; and an ointment, 
formed with one drachm of galls in fine 
powder, eight drachms of simple oint- 
ment, and one scruple of pow^dered 
opium, is a useful application to blind 
piles. The dose of powdered galls, 
internally, may be from ten grams to 
one scruple, twice or thrice a da3^ 

Galls are used in large quaii^ties in 
the arts, principally for the purjioses of 
dyeing, and for making ink. See Dye- 
ing, Ink, and the next article. 

GALLIC ACID, an acid existing 
in large quantities in the ^all-nut ^ it 
may also be obtained from most astrin- 
gent vegetables, particularly the husks 
of nuts, the barks of oak, chesnut, ash,' 
hazel, sumach, poplar, elder, elm, 6 yca« 
more, cherry-tree, &c., and various 
other plants. It is usually found ao- 
companied with the astringent principle. 
See Tannin. 
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Ghillic acid, \vhen pure, is in whitish 
crystals, of a sour taste, and which ex- 
hale a peculiar smell when heated. It 
dissolves in about 10 parts of water, at 
60^, and in two parts at It is also 

soluble in alcohol and ether. It may be 
obtained, by several processes, from 
galls. Boiling water extracts it from 
the bruised galls very completely, but 
the solution must undergo subsequent 
processes in order to yield the pure acid. 
If eight ounces of powdered galls be 
infused in a quart of water for four 
days, and agitated occasionally, then 
pressed and tillered, the fluid, if left in 
a glass bottle, covered with paper, for 
two months, will deposit crystals of the 
acid ill considerable quantity^ 

When an infusion of galls is added 
to certain metallic solutions, it forms a 
precipitate, composed of tannin, gallic 
acid, and the metallic oxide, and as 
these are often of different colours, the 
infusion is employed as a test for such 
metals. The following metals, in solu- 
tion, are tfiiis thrown down of the an- 
nexed colours. 

Iron — purple or black 

Copper — brown 

Lead — white 

Antimony — white 

Bismuth — orange 
Cobalt — yellowish white 

Uranium — chocolaU-brown 
Titanium — brownish-red 
Cerium — yellowish 
Tellurium — yellow 
Arsenic — little change 
Molybdenum — deep brown 
Chrome — ‘brown 
Columbiuni — deep orange 
Nickel* — grey 
Mercury — deep yellow 
Osmium — purple, becoming blue 
Silver — yellow-brown 

Platinum • — dark green 

The metals not mentioned above, are 
either not precipitated, or their action 
has not been examined. 

Of the above compounds the ian~ 
nogailute iron is of most impor- 
tance, as forming the basis of writing 
ink and black dyes. 
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Galling, in medicine. See Excori- 
ation. 

Galling of the lack of a horse. See 
Back-galled. 

GALLINA, a name often given in 
this country, to that species of the 
tnidia, or Guinea-hen, termcil mclcu- 
gris. See Guinea-hen. 

Gallinule. See Coot. 

GALLON, a measure of capacity, 
both for dry and liquid things, con- 
taining four quarts, which varies ac- 
cording to the nature of the com- 
modity measured ; a wine gallon con- 
tains <231 cubic inciips, and holds eight 
pounds uvoirdupoise, of pure water j 
the leer and ale-gallon contains ^282 
cubic inches, and holds ten pounds 
three ounces and a qiiaiter, avoirdu- 
poise of water; the gallon for com, 
meal, &c. contains 272 and a quarter 
cubic inches, and holds nine pounds 
thirteen ounces of pure water. 

GALVANISM, or Voltaism, is that 
curious and important branch of elec- 
tricity which depends upon metallic 
combinations. 

For the earliest insulated facts dis- 
covered in 1790j i» this science, we are 
indebted to professor Galvan i ; for 
their explanation and application to 
purposes of utility, to professor Volta ; 
and for the grand and simple law of 
nature by which they operate in the pro* 
ductioD of effects, to Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

When an insulated plate of zinc is 
brought into contact with one of cop- 
pe. or silver, it is found, afterreinoval, to 
be positively electrical, and the silver or 
copper is left in the opposite state, if 
the nerve of a recently killed frog be 
attacheil to a silver probe, and a piece 
of zinc, be brought into the contact of 
the muscular parts of the animal, vio- 
lent convulsions are produced every 
time the metals, thus cuiiiiected, are 
made to touch each other ; exactly the 
same effect is produced by an elechic 
spark, or the discharge of a very small 
Leyden phial. 

If a piece of zinc be placed upon the 
tongue, and a piece of silver under it. 
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a peculiar sensation will be perceived 
every time the two metals are made to 
touch. In these caees the chemical 
properties of the metals are observed to 
be effected. If a silver and a zinc 
wire be put into a wine glass full of 
dilute sulphuric acid, the zinc wire 
will evolve a gas ; but upon bringing 
the two wires in contact with each other, 
the silver will also copiously produce 
air bubbles. 

If a number of alternations be made 
of copper or silver leaf, zinc leaf, and 
thin paper, the electricity excited by 
contact of the metals will be rendered 
evident to the common electrometer. 
If the same arrangement be made with 
the paper moistened with brine, or a 
weak acid, it will be found, on bringing 
a wire communicating with the last 
copper plate into contact with the first 
zinc plate, that a spark is perceptible, 
and also a slight shock, provided the 
number of alternations be sufficiently 
numerous. This is the Galvanic or 
\oi.Twc apparatus. 

Several modes of constructing this 
apparatus have been adopted, with a 
view to render it more convenient and 
active. Sometimes double plates of cop- 
per and zinc soldered together are ce- 
mented in wooden troughs in regular or- 
der, the intervening cells being filled 
with water, or saline solutions. Another 
form consists in arrangiiigo row of glas- 
ses, containing dilute sulphuric acid, in 
each of which is placed a wire, or plate 
ofsilver, or coj)})er, and one of zinc, not 
touching each other, but so connected 
by uietullic wires that the zinc of the 
first glass may communicate with the 
copper of the second; the zinc of the 
second with the copper of the third, 
and so on throughout the series. By 
applying the moistened fingers to the 
extreme ’vires, a shock will be felt; 
and on making a communication be- 
tween them by a wire, it will be found 
that the copper plates and silver wires, 
instantly accjuirc the pow'cr of decom- 
jKKsing the dilute sulphuric acid, and 
that the chemical action of the zinc is 
much augmented. Another method is, 
to pile zinc and copper plates, one up- 


on the other, placing moistened fiannei 
betv'een each pair of plates : and having 
made 50 or 60 such alternations, the 
same effect will be produced : the zinc 
plate will give a positive, and the copper 
extreme :j negative charge to the gohl- 
leaf electrometer. This has been called 
the Voltaic Pile, 

Blit the best form of n galvanic ap- 
paratus, iiiiherto devised, consists iii 
troughs made of earthenware, with 
partitions of the same material ; and 
the metallic plates arc attached to a 
bar of w'ood, so that they can be im- 
mersed and removed at one operation. 
7’he troughs are filled with dilute acid, 
and by uniting them in regular order, 
the apparatus may be enlarged to any 
extent ; it is thus that the great appa- 
ratus at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain is constructed. 

When from 500 to 1000 double plates 
are thus arranged, and rendered active 
by immersion in a li(|uid, consisting of 
about sixty parts of water, with one of 
nitric, and one of snli>liuric acid, very 
brilliant effects are produced, when 
the opposite poles are properly united 
by conductors, 'riius, if a piece of 
charcoal united with the negative wire, 
be made to touch another piece united 
with the positrve wire, a bright spark, 
and intense ignition ensue ; and by 
slowly withdrawing the points from 
each other, a constant curient of elec- 
tricity takes place through the heated 
air, producing a magnificent arc of 
intense light. 

When the metals, and other infiam- 
niablc bodies, are placed m this arc of 
fire, they burn with great brilliancy ; 
and those which are most diffrciilt of 
fusion, give evidence of the intensity 
the heat, by instantly melting ; some 
eaithy and other bodies, inlusilile by 
ordinary ir.(*lluKls, are aUo Injiilfictl 
by the same means. 'When the elfects 
of this appaiatns is applied to the hii- 
inaii body, it produces a shock wliicli 
is painful and dangerous. 

When the eoininiinication between 
the points of chare. >al is made in rare- 
fied air, the aimihilatioii of tlie opp<»- 
sitc electiiwties takes p’.n.e .u 
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inches' distance, producing a stream of 
deep purple light. And nn immersing 
the wires from the extremes of this ap- 
partus into water, it is found that the 
fluid is decomposed, and that oxygen 
gas is liberated at the positive wire or pole, 
and hydrogen gas at the negative pole. 

Many other substances are decorri po- 
sed with similar phenomena, the in- 
flammable element being disengaged at 
the negatively electrical surface 3 hence 
it would appear, upon the principles 
of electrical repulsion and attraction, 
that the inherent, or natural electrical 
state of the inflammable substances is 
positive i for they arc attracted by the 
negative poie, whijc the Inidies called 
supporters of combustion, or acidifying 
principles, are attracted by ilie po'^itivc 
pole, and, tlierefoie, may lie considered 
as possessed of the negative power. 

i 3 y this apparatus the most cliflicult 
decomposable compounds may be re- 
solved into their component parts ; by 
a weak power tbe proximate elements 
are separated ; and by a stronger powd- 
er tliese are resolved into their ultimate 
coristitiieiits. 

It was by means of this last appa- 
ratus, that Sir Humphry Davy de- 
corn posed, at the Royal Institution, 
bodies which wci « previously supposed 
10 be simple substances. Platina melt- 
ed as readily as wax, in the flame of a 
common candle ; quartz, sapphire, 
maiiriiesia, lime, all entered into fusion ; 
fiagments of diamond, and points of 
charcoal and plumbago, nqiidly disap- 
peared. Such are the decomposing 
powers of electricity when exhibited 
in this form, thrft not even insoluble 
com pounds are capable of resisting it« 
energy : for even glass, sulphate of 
barjtes, fluor-spar, &c., when moist- 
ened and placed in contact with elec- 
trifi*d su I faces from the Galvanic ap- 
paratus, are I lowly acted ■*pon, and the 
alkaline, earthy, or acid matter rar- 
rifd to the poles in the common order. 
Not even the most solid aggregates, nor 
the firmest compounds, are capable of 
ie.^i!,iing this mode of attack ; its ope- 
ration IS slow, but the results are cer- 
ts in ; and «r later, by means of 


it, bodies are resolved into simpler 
forms of matter. 

Although copper and zinc are most 
commonly used in the construction of 
the Galvanic apparatus, they are nol 
the only metals which are capable of 
exciting movements in the muscles of 
dead animals : almost any two metals 
will produce the movements, but it is 
believed that the most powerful arc 
the following, in the order in which 
they are here placed : 1 zinc ; 2 tin 3 
3 lead ; in conjunction with I gold ; 
2 silver ; J molybdeim 3 4 steel; 5 
copper. Upon this point, however, 
philosophers arc not agreed. 

The discovery of the peculiar power 
of galvanism in exciting the muscles of 
animals, h is been productive of a great 
iMiinljcr nf ex)K‘ri(nents by various per- 
sons. J'rofessor Am ini, a nephew of 
Galvan I, pnrsoerl the subject some 
years since in this country, with great 
zeal and success. Ills experiments on 
a criminal who bad been executed, 
were very striking. On the first appli- 
cation of the process to the face, the 
jaw began to ipiiver, the arljoining mus- 
cles were borribly contorted, and one 
eye w'as actually opened. In the sub- 
sequent part of the process, tlie right 
hand was raised and clenched, and the 
legs and tliighs were set in motion. It 
appeared to the uninformed part of 
the by-standers, as if tbe wretched man 
was ai)ont to be restored to life. 

But the latest experiments with which 
we are acquainted, are those made 
bv Dr, Urf, oil the dead body of a 
criminal executed at Glasgow, in 1818. 
The subject of these c^xperiments was a 
roiddle-MZed, athletic, and extremely 
muscular man, about thirty jears of 
age. He was suspended from the gal- 
lows nearly an hour, and made no con- 
vulsive struggle after be dropped. He 
was brought to the anatomical theatre 
of the University, in about ten minutes 
after he was rut down. The Galvanic 
apparatus consisted of 270 pieces of 
four-inch plates, with wires of commu- 
nication, and pointed metallic rods, 
with insulating handles, for the more 
commodious application of the electric 
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power The battery was charged with 
a dilute, nitro-sulphuric acid, which 
speedily brought it into a stat- of in- 
tense action. A large incis on was 
made into the nape of the neck, and a 
part of one of the vertebrae was remo- 
ved, so that the spinal marrow was 
brought into view ; a considerable in- 
cision was made in the left hip, so as to 
bring the sciatic nerve into sight, and a 
small cut was made in the heel. The 
pointed rod connected with one end of 
tile battery, was then placed in contact 
with the spinal marrow, while the other 
rod was applied to the sciatic nerve. 
Every muscle of the body was im me- 
diately agitated with convulsive move- 
incajts, resembling a violent shivering 
from cold. The left side was most 
powei fully convulsed, at each removal 
of ilie electric contact. On moving the 
second rod from the liip to the heel, the 
knee being previously bent, the leg 
was thrown out with sucli violence as 
neail^' to overturn one of the assistants, 
who in vain attempted to prevent its 
ext«*n&ion. 

In t)u‘ ^ec^>^d » xperimeiit, the left 
phrenic neiv(‘ was laid hart*, at the 
outrr eJ;.M* of tl’.e stfri*o-thyroideus 
nm^ch*s, from three to four inches 
abr)vt’ the cla\ir-le ; the cutaneous in- 
cision havini; been made ])y the side of 
the sternQ-i'!(idii'mustoideu.s. A small 
incision having been made under the 
cartilage of the seventh rib, tlie point of 
thf one insulating lod was brought in- 
to **onfact with the great beat of the 
diaphragm, while the other point was 
applied to tlie phrenic nerve in the 
bark. This iriusrie, the main agent of 
respiration, was instantly conti acted, 
but with less force than was expected. 
Upon this it occurred to Dr. Lrk, that 
more powerful effects can be produced 
in gidvaiiic excitation by leaving the ex- 
tieme roinmunicatiiig rods in close con- 
tact w'ith the parts to be operated on, 
while the electric chain, or ciicuit is 
completed, by running the ends of the 
wires along the top of the plates in the 
last trough, of cither pole, the other 
being steadily immers(?d in the last 
cell opposite the pole : he had im- 


mediate recourse to this method. The 
success was truly wonderful. Full, 
nay, laborious breathing, instantly com- 
menced. The chest heaved and fell ; 
the belly protruded, and again collaps- 
ed, with the relaxing and retiring dia- 
phragm. This process was continued 
without interruption, as long as the 
continuance of the electric discharges. 

In the judgment of many scientific 
gentlemen present, this respiratory ex- 
periment was the most striking ever 
made with a philosophical apparatus. 
It should not be forgotten that, for full 
half an hour before this period, the bo. 
dy had been well nigh drained of its 
blood, and the spinal marrow severely 
lacerated. No pulsation could be per- 
ceived meanwhile at the heart or wrist; 
but it may be supposed that but for 
the evacuation of the blood, — the essen- 
tial stimulus of that organ,— this phe- 
nomenon miglit also have occurred. 

Jn a subsequent experiment on the 
same hod}’’, the supra-orbital nerve was 
laid bare, as it issues through the supra- 
ciliary foramen in the eye-brow : the one 
conducting rod being applied to it, and 
the other to the heel, niost*extraordina- 
rv priniai’cs were exhibited : every mus- 
cle in the countenance was thrown into 
action ; rage, horror, despair, and ghast- 
ly smiles united their hideous expres- 
sion in the murderer’s face, surpassing 
the wildest representations of a P'useh 
or a Kean. Several of the spectators 
weie forced to leave the apartment, from 
terror or sickness ; and one gentleman 
fainted. 

I'he last experimej[it was made by 
tranMiiiitliig the electric power from the 
spinal marrow to the ulnar nteve near 
tlie elbow. The fingers moved nimbly, 
like those of a violin performer ; and 
tin assistant who tried to close the fist, 
found the hand to open forcibly, in 
spite of his efforts. The one rod being 
applied to a slight incision in the tip of 
the fore-finger, the fist being previously 
clenched, that finger instantly extended, 
and from the convulsive agitation of the 
arm, he seemed to point to the differ- 
ent spectators, some of whom thought 
he had come to life. 
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In deliberating on the above galvanic viith caution. An alkaline solation of 
phenomena, we are almost willing to it has been recommended in dropsy, 
imagine that if, without cutting into. But it is most commonly given in the 
and wounding the spinal marrow and form of pills, in doses of from two grains 
. blood-vessels in the neck, the lungs had to six, variously combined. 


been excited into action at first, by 
electrifying the phrenic nerve, which 
may be done without any dangerous iu- 
cission, there is a probability that life 
might have been restored. Future ex- 
periments must, however, determine 
this important question. In the mean 
lime, it cannot be forgotten that galva- 
nic experiments on other animals seem 
to prove, that the heart loses its vitality 
much sooner than other muscles, and 
that this organ is not, as Harvey assert- 
ed. the fast thing which dies, but rather 
the ^rst, 

(xalvanism has been employed by 
-Dr. A\'tLsoN Philip, as a remedy in 
asthma. By trunsinitting its influence 
from the nape of the neck to the pit of 
the stomach, he gave decided relief in 
twenty- two cases. The power employed 
varied froni ten to twenty-five pairs of 
plates. That it may be also employed 
with advantage in many other spasmo- 
dic d.scase.s, and palsy, as well as siis- 
f)eiideil animation, from various causes, 
we cannot doubt ; but farther experi- 
ments are necessary to dedide how, and 
when it may be so employed. No do- 
mestic prescriber should use this pow- 
erful stimulant without the advice of 
an experienced medical attendant. 

GAMBOGE, Gamboge, or Cam- 
hogia, a gum resin, obtained from a 
tree, the Stalagmatis Cambogioides^ a 
nativeofSiam ancbCeylon. Itis brought 
to this country packed in cases ; it is 
inocloroifs, nearly insipid, breaks with a 
glassy fracture, and is of an orange 
3'ellow colour. When wetted it tains 
the fingers of a brilliant yellow , it d.s- 
solvcs partly water, and alnioat whol- 
ly in alcohol. 

Gamboge is a powerful drastic ca- 
thartic, and frequeiicly excites vomiting, 
even in moderate doses. It has been 
used efficaciously in obstinate costive- 
ne.NN, dropsies, and for the expulsion of 
ta[)e- worms ; but f’rofii th»‘ violence i>f 
Its operation It should be admiuis'cied 


Compound Pills of Camboge, are or- 
dered by the London College to be 
prepared thus : Take of catnboge pow- 
dered, of extract of spike aloe powder- 
ed, of compound cinnamon powder, 
of each a drachm ; of hard soap two 
drachms. Mix the powders together j 
then, having added the soap, beat the 
whole together until they arc thorough- 
ly incorporated. Thu medicine is con- 
siderably more active than the aloetic 
pills. The dose is from ten grains to 
one scruple, given at bed-time, in ob- 
stinate costiveness. 

As a pigment, gamboge makes a 
beautiful yellow, much used by paint- 
ers ; it is an ingredient in yellow lac- 
quer ; and it is also used by the cabinet 
maker, to stain woods yellow. 

GAME, among birds and beasts, arc 
those which arc prohibited, in this coun- 
try, from being killed, except by^ per- 
sons duly qualified by^the law. At the 
present time game includes the hare, 
pheasant, partridge, heath -fowl, moor- 
game, rabbits not in warrens, wood- 
cocks, snipes, quails, landrails, &c. But 
our laws are so numerous relative to 
game, and, we may add, generally, 
so repugnant to the common sense of 
mankind, that we have neither room 
nor inclination to treat this subject at 
large. 

r jrsons legally qualified to kill game, 
must be in the full and undisputed pos- 
session of a freehold landed estate, pro- 
ducing a clear lOOl. per annum ; or of 
a lease, or leases, for ninety-nine years, 
or any longer term, of the clear yearly 
value of I.50I., or else the heir apparent 
of a squire, or other person of higher 
degree. Some other persons are also 
privileged to lull game, but we cannot 
enumerate tluMn. Gnrue keepers, up- 
pointed in manors, must obtain an an- 
nual liceii'^e ; and so ubo must every 
other qualified person who kills game, 
the neglect of obruiniiig which subjects 
the parties to u pen.*. ll\. 
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Unqualified persons who kill game, rent cause. They sonetimea gooff in- 
are also liable to severe penalties. sensibly, without any assistance of art ; 

GAME, a sport or diversion that is but as this is not often the case, means 
fierformed with regularity, and restrain- ought to be Uhcd for removing them, 
ed to certain rules. See Gymnastic For this purpose, moderate friction. 
Exercise. frequently repeated, oi gentle compres- ’ 

Games which are used only for exer- sion applied to them, by means of thin 
else and amusement, which do not plates of lead, &c., sometimes removes 


tempt a person to waste valuable time, 
and which involve no pecuniary trans- 
actions, nor excite the malignant pas- 
sions, may be harmless ; nay, sometimes 
they are necessary relaxations from the 
severe duties either of labour, of busi- 
ness, or of study. But every game 
which involves money transactions, 
whicii excites unpleasant feelings, or 
which tempts a person to a waste of 
time, is improper, and should be dis- 
coiiiitenaiiced. 

Several acts of parliament have been 
made, expressly to prevent or to regu- 
late (lAMiNG, and gaming-houses: the 
.'Wd Hen. Vm., c. 9 ; — the lb’ Car- II, 
c. 7 j — 9 Aline, c. 14; — and 1^2 Geo. 
11, c. 28, as well as various other sta- 
tutes. By the third mentioned statute, 
not only all notes, bills, bonds, mortga- 
ges, or other securities given for money 
won at gaining are declared void ; but 
alsf), where lands are grunted, they shall 
go to the next person entitled after the 
decease of the person so encumbering 
the same. Persons losing, by gaming, 
at one time, more than lOl. may recover 
the money lost, from the winner, by an 
action of debt, brought within three 
months; and on the losers not prosecu- 
ting, any other may lawfully do it, and 
recover treble costs. See Amusement, 
and Cards. 

GANDER, the male, of the Goose. 
See Goose. 

GANCiLlON, in anatomy, a knot 
III ilie coil ISO of a nerve. 

hi surgery, it is a tumour formed in 
the slieath of a tendon , and containing 
a thud like the white of an egg. It 
mnsr frequently occurs on the back of 
tin* iiiind or font. Ganglions are getie- 
laliy produced by sprains or contusions 
of I he joints, or by rheuniatisras. They 
-lie sometimes indicative of a scrofulous 
and then anse without any appa- 


them. In some instances they have 
been removed by the application of 
blisters ; but the most certain method 
is to make a small puncture into the 
sac, and to draw«a cord through it ; or, 
after the puncture is made, to press out 
the contents, and then inject some gently 
timulating iluid, as port wine and wa- 
ter, heated blood-warm. In this ope- 
ration, however, care should be taken 
not to induce too much inilamination, a 
slight degree of it being sufficient to 
answer the purpose. 

GANGRENE, a disease arising, in 
general, from excessive infldmmation. 
VV'hen the colour of an inflamed part 
changes to a dark red, and when blis- 
ters arise on it, containing an ichorous 
fluid, the pain in the part considerably 
abating, this is called gangrene. But 
if the part becomes black, flaccid, and 
insensible, loses its heat, and acquires a 
putrid smell, it is then called Morti- 
fication, which see. 

A gangrene seldom affects those who 
enjoy a good habit of body, although 
even in them it may be brought on ac- 
cidentally, by whatever destroys the 
texture of the part ; as continued pres- 
sure, blows, and contusions, or whatever 
deprives it of its nourishment. Gan- 
grene is also produced by cold in very 
cold cl I mutes ; such gangrene comes on 
suddenly, without auy pain or previous 
inflammation ; and the patient hiniselt 
is frequently insensible of it, till he is 
informed of his situation by some other 
person. A defect in the circulation, in 
extreme old age, also frequently occa- 
sions mortification of the extremitius. 

Every case of gangrene is attended 
with more or loss danger : for even in 
the slightest cases the patient may suf- 
fer from the spreading of the disease : 
but slight cases, from external injuries, 
are more favourable than those which 
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onse from internal cauges ; although nu 
person can be considered safe till the 
diseased parte are separated and cast off : 
when inflammation takes place round a 
mortifled part, more especially if mat- 
' ter be formed, it is an indication that 
the core is likely to take place. 

If the patient suffer from fever and 
great heat of the inflamed part, blood- 
letting, and whatever has a tendency to 
moderate the inflammation, may check 
the progress towards gangrene ; but as 
the patient in such ca^es is apt to sink 
afterwards, nothing more ought to be 
done than is merely necessary to mode- 
rate the present symptoms. If gangrene 
takes place when the patiept is weak, 
and the pulse low, nourishing diet, beef- 
tea, the Peruvian bark, and the free use 
of wine, or even brandy, will be neces- 
sary. If the stomach cannot bear the 
bark in subtance, the compound tinc- 
ture may be given. External applica- 
tions of a stimulating nature, may like- 
. wise be useful. 

Warm balsams, ardent spirits, and 
alcohol, have been recommended as ex- 
ternal applications to the diseased parts, 
but it is believed that a gentle stimula- 
ting embrocation will be found much 
more effectual in this complaint. The 
following is, perhaps, the best: Take of 
muriate of ammonia one drachm j of vi- 
negar two ounces ; of water six ounces: 
dissolve, and mix. If this should be 
found to stimulate the part too much, 
the quantity of the muriate of ammonia 
may be lessened ; if not enough, it may 
lie increased. A decoction of bruised oak 
bark, in the proportion of six ounces of 
bark to a quart of water, boiled down 
to a pinf, and applied, in a cold state, 
to the diseased part, every half hour, 
has been also recommended. 

Scarifications may sometimes be of 
service in gangrene, but they will not 
be, of courhe,*adopted, without the aid 
of the surgeon. 

When a separation of the mortified 
part has taken place, and a discharge 
of matter produced, the sore is t^t i to 
be considered as a simple purulent ulcet, 
and treated in the same manner. 

GANGUE, in mineralogy, a term 
^38 
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used to express the earthy ann stony 
substances in which roetalic ores are 
generally enveloped. 

GanneU See Pelicabt. 

Gaol. See Prison. 

Gar- fish. See Pike. 
GARDENING, the art or science of 
laying out a plot of ground for the pur- 
pose of landscape, esculents, or flowers. 

Landscape Gardening, is an art, 
which, during the last fifty years, has 
arrived at great perfection in this coun- 
try. The chief object at present pur- 
sued, and which ever ought to be pur- 
sued ill the construction of picturesque 
garden scenery, is, to follow nature, and 
not to force her ; to catch her own local 
views and intentions, and to perfect 
them 5 but by no means to banish or 
exchange them for views and intentions 
she may exhibit in other situations, 
even though these last may be more 
magnificeiit or imposing : in every re- 
spect we ought to endeavour to inter- 
mix unity with utility, and utility with 
proportion, and harmony of parts to the 
whole. 

In doing this, onr chief attention is, 
of course, to be paid to the fore-groiind, 
which is, in general, not merely of the 
highest importance, but the part, usual- 
ly, most at the disposal of a proprietor. 
Wlnrcver a person stands, the ronli- 
giioiis objects, immediately before him, 
form a fore-ground to the scene at which 
he is looking ; and by the fore-ground, 
how much is the general prospect affect- 
ed ! There are few who delight in land- 
sea* e, who have not perceived that the 
general harmony and beauty of a scene 
result from a due proportion of its parts, 
and their consonance with nature ; but 
the greater distances, and especially the 
back-ground, are seldom within the 
power of art. In order, therefore, to 
harmonize the whole scene, a judicious 
adaptation of the objects through which 
the eye beholds it, is essentially neces- 
sary. A path is a series of fore-grounds ; 
and to adapt each part of this to the 
various combinations of the distant ob* 
jects, which always result from change 
of place, or aspect, is the proper busi- 
ness of art to produce a selection of 
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welUadapted greens, which shall con- 
trast or mix their colouring into it ; — 
such interruptions as may frequently 
give the charm of renewal to that of 
which we have been for a time deprived ; 
the absolutely unintervening foliage of 
shrubbery beneath the eye, and the 
shade of forest foliage above it ; in 
which hitter case, the best portions of 
the distant scene may be selected and 
beheld from between the stems of the 
trees, which should be so situated, as 
sunietiijies, by affording lateral limits, 
to reduce the view even to the strictest 
rules of composition ; and thus, from 
the varieties of the fore-ground, the 
general scene is also perpetually varied. 

Distant scenery, however, can never 
be viewed in parts, but only aitoge- 
llier; and hence nothing can be mure 
absurd tluin attempts which we often 
nicest with, of counteracting the iiiii- 
fonii operations of aerial perspective 
by spotting the remote hills with little 
rircninscnbed clumps of <iark foliage, 
and to intersect, by regular fences, what 
is formed to please only by tlie single- 
ness and majesty of the whole. 

In a wold, ornameiiLal gardening 
should in its whole contour exclude, as 
Minch as possible, every ve.stige of the 
onpearaiice of art, buildings and other 
subjects to which art is essential, of 
course, excepted. N ATI) he in this de- 
light liil study nanst be our chief direc- 
tress, and to whom, in every difliculty, 
we must constantly refer. 

'There aie some features of the gar- 
den scene which arc sometimes lost if 
intermixed with its general range, and 
hence, perhaps, may be seen to most 
advantage when contemplated alono. 

'The Ornamental, or Flower- 
( (AUDEN, IS of this kind, and often ap- 
pend to the greatest advantage, when 
standing apart from the general scene, 
and coidiiied to some glade or other 
sheltered seclusion ) although it is not 
diHicnlt to imagine peculiarities of situ- 
ation, where a departure from this rule 
might be adopted with great effect. 
'The ftrrm and disposition of its beds, 
although they ought to be positively 
irregnhir, should not be broken into 
ri^lO 


too many round and disjointed patches, 
but only seem to interrupt the green 
sward walks ; and, like the mazy her* 
bage that, in forest scenes, usually siir* 
rounds the underw'ood, wind carelessly 
among them, and running from side • 
to side through every part of the scene, 
frequently meet the gravel path that 
leads round the wlmle. Here archi- 
tectural forms, emblematic of the vir- 
tues or the arts, the busts of the 
good and the wise, the votive tablets of 
friendship or of esteem, may often be 
gracefully and successfully introduced. 
Even an insulated old apple-tree with 
some such inscription as the following, 
might possibly be, in such situations, 
not wholly devoid of interest and the 
picturesque. 

Benrath my shade repose and hear my voice ! 
Ere last eventful century sprang to light, 

1 stood where now I stand. Spring smiles as 
fail 

And summer laughs, midst all the flowery train, 
As beantifiil as when, at first, iny youth 
Flung forth the fairest foliage-^biit not so 
With him who placed me here— he, long ago, 
Was gathered to his fathers ; many a son 
Of Adam since hath sigh’d beneath my shade. 
My dainties tasted and with hoary head 
Descended to the giavc. My blanches now', 
Keiiiiud me of my fate ; rny withering limbs 
Portend my ruin near, and tell the tale, 

T/ta/ all uf mTllj must perish ! Vet, O man ! 

Thy I'dtc for tiice, a iMppicr doom hath flacd : 

1 (all to liae no more ; hut thou shall rise. 

And he ihoii grateful to the King of Kings, 

To live fur ever in the realms of light. 

Jij tlie flower-garden, however, all 
art which is more apparent than is ne- 
cessary, should be avoided. Conve- 
nience has tempted the gardener to 
plant many flowers* in distinct com- 
purtmeiits : thus tulips, ranunculuses, 
&r. are generally, even now* with all 
our improvements in taste, planted in 
groups, separately from other flowers ^ 
now much more beautiful would they 
appear intermixed promiscuously with 
the jonquil, narcissus, &c. &c., and 
peeping upon us, occasionally, from 
some unexpected winding ? In truth, 
many of our modern flower-gardens, 
remind us rather of the stiff arrange- 
ments of the nursery-man, involving 
mere considerations of profit, than the 
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tasteful Tariety every where so conspi- 
cuous in nature^ and none more so than 
in her flowers. Such arrangements, 
have no pretenrious to nature or taste, 
and, in the ornamental flower-garden, 
* should be carefully avoided. 

The Kitchen-garden, can scarcely 
be considered as ornamental. The best 
situation for it is, a gentle inclination 
of the land towards the south ; and if to- 
wards the north, or north-east of it, there 
be rising ground, a hill, or wood, so 
much the better ; but the south-east, 
south, and south-west should be as 
open as possible. The choice of soil is 
also of some importance : that which is 
loose and porous, is to be preferred to 
that which is clayey and close. It should, 
generally, be situated on one side of the 
house, and near the stable, that dung 
might be easily conveyed into it. The 
borders next the wall, should be eight 
or ten feet broad. Upon those borders 
exposed to the south, many sorts of 
early plants may be sown ; while upon 
those exposed to the north, late crops 
may be raised ; taking care, however, 
not to plant any sort of deep-rooting 
|)lunts, especially beans and peas, too 
near the fruit-trees. 

The ground should next be d‘vi- 
ded into stections ; the be*ot figures for 
these, is a square, or an oblong ; or 
they may be of that shape which will be 
most advantageous to the ground ; and 
their size should be proportioned to the 
garden ; if they be too small, the 
ground will be lost in walks, and the 
beds being enclosed by espaliers, the 
plants will not h^ve sufficient light. 
The walksshould also be determined on 
the same* scale : these in a small gar- 
den, may be six feet broad, or even less, 
but in a larger one ten ; and on each 
side of the walk, there should be a 
border three or four feet wide between 
it and the espalier, in which maybe 
sown salUid, or other herbs which do 
not take deep root. In one of these 
divisions situated nearest to the stable, 
and best defended from the cold winds 
should be the hot-beds for early cucum- 
bers, melons, &c. ; and to tiiese it is ad- 
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visable to have a passage from the sta^* 
bles, for the conveyauce of dung. 

The most important points of gene- 
ral culture consist in well digging and 
manuring the soil, allowing a proper 
distance to eueli plant, and keeping it 
clear from weeds. 

Those who garden on a large scale, 
should be provided with every conve- 
nience : a proper spot for a range of 
hot-beds, and another fur hot-houses 
and green-houses, will be necessary ; a 
tool-house, and a room for the preser- 
vation of bulbs, seeds, &c., are also 
convenient appendagt:;. Even in gar- 
dening on a small scale, a choice of im- 
plements is desirable. If water can be 
introduced, and kept clean with verdant 
banks around it, it will be advantage- 
ous; it should be supplied from a pond 
rather than from a s})riijg. 

For tlie particular operations in gar- 
dening, see the articles II u doing, 
Grafting, Pruning, PxantinGj&c, 
and also the respective articles on F low- 
ers, Shrubs, Trees, and Culinart 

VEGETABLES, throughout our woi k. 

GARGET, a term used for a dis- 
ease of the head of horse^, and otljer 
animals, coiuinencing in the e\esund 
lips, and extending to the gums and 
tongue. It is said to be sometirm s con- 
tagious ; but generally 3^iel(ls without 
difficulty to bleeding and cathartics. 

Garget of the Limbs, Joint yellows^ 
or Rheumatic lameness^ appears lo be 
brought on by a chill. Working oxen, 
are said to be more subject to it than 
COV.J. It appears at lirst as a severe 
cold ; the coat soon appears rusty, the 
hair stands on end, and the hide sticks 
to the ribs; the animal walks vvith 
pain and difficulty. In obstinate eases, 
the joints seem to crack and swell, and 
there is aUo a tumefaction of the ud- 
der. Bleeding, at the eornmcneenient 
of the disease, is necessar) ; and if the 
bowels be not sufficiently open, a pur- 
gative drench must be given. After 
the operation of the purgative, the fol- 
lowing drench may he given daily for 
two or three days : Take of rariiplior 
two drachms ; of tincture of opium lialf 
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afluidoiince ; of bulsam of cfqnvi Otie 
ounce. To be given in ale. 

When the joints aie swollen, they 
should be rubbed with an ointment coiii- 
posed of equal parts of olive-oil and a 
solution of ammonia. 

GARGLR, or Gaiig\rism, in me- 
dicine, a fluid preparation applied to 
the throat and fauces. 

GARGLE, among horned -cattle, a 
disease consisting <if an indurated tu- 
mour of the dewlap, jjrogressively ex- 
tending to the breast and tliroat. It ap- 
pears to be of a scrofulous, indolent na- 
ture, and yields to rowels, and other 
local stimulants. 

G A R G U T, a disease of cows, 
sheep, &c., frequently affecting the 
glands of the udder with hard swellings. 
Jt is sometimes supposed to arise fhorn 
the cow not being clean milked. It 
may be removed by anointing the part 
twice a day, with an ointment compo- 
sed of one ounce of mercurial ointment, 
with wliich has been well mixed, one 
drachm of camphor in powder. Or a 
liniment made thus : Take of lard four 
ounces; of solution of ammonia one 
ounce ; of oil of origanum one flui- 
drachrn, mix them togctlier. If the 
disease be violent, a purging drench* 
composed of Epsom, or Glauber’s salts, 
may be given : twelve ounces of either, 
dis:»oIvcd ill a quart, or more, of water. 

GARLIC, a genus of plants, of which 
fiflv species have been traced through 
the different parts of Europe, and four 
or five others in the West Indies and 
America. Those most common to our- 
selves are the following : 

lilt SatiKKirty or Common Garlic, 
is a percimial bulbous- rooted plant, 
found wild in Sicily, and cultivated in 
most parts of Europe, for culinary 
and medicinal use. It flowers in July. 
The bulbs of this species are numerous. 
The stem is about two feet in height, 
and terminated by a mixed cluster of 
flowers and bulbs, which last are equal- 
ly efficacious with the roots, and arc 
used and planted for propagation in the 
sanie way. It is dug up for use in 
August. All the parts of the plant, 
but particularly the bulbs, have a pun- 
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gent, oflensive odour, and an acrimo- 
nious, biting taste. These properties 
depend on an essential oil, which may 
be separated by distillation with water . 
It is of a thick ropy consistence, uf u 
yellow colour, heavier than water,* 
and possessing, in an eminent degree, 
the sensible qualities of the garlic. It 
blisters the skin when applied to it, and 
strikes a black colour when rubbed with 
oxide of iron. 

Garlic is stimulant, diaphoretic, ex- 
pectorant, diuretic, and anthelmintic, 
when given internally : and rubefacient, 
when applied externally. It has been 
given with success in iritermittents, and 
ill typhous fevers j and, if the body be 
kept warm during its u&>e, it acts pow- 
ertiilly by diaphoresis. It is said to be 
also a valuable remedy in pituitoiis, 
asthma, chronic catarrh, flatulent colic, 
calculous complaints and dropsies ; and 
as a preventive of worms. It is applied 
bruised, externally to the soles of the 
feet, ill the stupor, or coma, attending 
typhous fever ; and in the confluent 
smaiUpox, when there is a considerable 
determination to the head. A strong 
infusion of garlic has also been recom- 
mended in epilepsy. A poultice made 
of it is useful for indolent tumours ; and 
a clove splits wrapped in cotton, or a 
few drops of the juice introduced into 
the external ear is, sometimes, useful 
in deafness. A poultice of this root ap- 
plied to the pubis, in retention of urine, 
is sometimes effectual in renewing the 
discharge. The juice is also applied, 
united with oil, to some kinds of tetters. 

It may be given in substance, the 
whole clove, or piecdi of it, being swal- 
lowed, nr it may be formed into pills. 
When the juice is given, it* may be 
mixed with sugar. The bulbs are 
sometimes infused in milk, and given to 
children for worms. In dropsical cases, 
the bulbs are united «with calomel, 
either in the form of pills or boluses. 

The dose of the bulbs, or cloves, in 
substance, is, from one drachm to two ; 
or from one to six cloves swallowed 
whole, twice or thrice a day ; and in 
pills united with soap or calomel, from 
fifteen grains to one scruple ; of the 
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juice hiUf a fluidruclirn rn:iy be given in 
any proper Yehicle. 

An over dose, or the too liberal use 
of garlic as a condiment, is apt to oc- 
casion head-ache, flatulence, fever, and 
discharges of blood from the haeroor- 
rhoidal vessels. Indeed, upon this well- 
known article, both as food and uiedi- 
ciiie, we have the same observations to 
make, as we have made upon Assa- 
FCBTiDA, to which, therefore, we refer; 
merely adding here, that those wiiu ex- 
pect to receive much benefit from the 
internal use of garlic as a medicine, 
must not use it as a cotiinion, or daily 
condiment. 

Garlic is considered by some writers 
on Farriery t as a valuable remedy for 
coughs and asthmatic complaints in 
horses : two or three cloves should be 
cut small and given with each it ed. 

The Scordopraswn, or Rocambole ; 
•—the Escalonecumt Shallot, or Eschal- 
lote. See Eschalotte ; the 17rjinu»i, 
or Ramsons ; the Cepa^ or Onion. See 
Onion ; — the Fistulosum, or Welsh- 
onion ; —and 

The Schcenoprasumy Gives, or 
Chives, which abounds in meadows 
and pastures, and flowers in the month 
of June. It is propagated by parting 
the roots ; its green small stalks, form 
a pleasant admixture with other salads 
in the spring. It is milder in smell and 
taste, than either garlic or the onion. 

GARTER, a ligature used for 
keeping up the stockings. The use of 
garters, or other ligatures on the legs, 
or thighs, should, if possible, be avoid- 
ed, as they are always, more or less, 
injurious to the circulation of the flii> 
ids, and the free use of the muscles of 
the lower extremities. It has been sus- 
pected that drops'es of the legs and 
thighs have been sometimes produced 
by garters. At any rate, persons afflict- 
ed with swellin|;t and other diseases of 
the thigh and leg, should avoid the use 
of garters : inde^ we think they may 
be avoided altogether by some trifling 
alteration in the ihaking of our dress. 

GAS, an elastic, aeriform, homoge- 
peous fluid, most commonly colourless, 
and not condensible by the usual teiii- 
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perature of the atmosphere. Till late- 
ly, the term air was often employed U'> 
equivalent to gas; thus Dr. Piiestley 
termed oxygenous gas, which he disco- 
vered, vital air; Dr. Black, carbonic 
acid gU8,^xed air, &c. But the iiime 
correct philosophy of the present time, 
has adopted gas us a spec':iic, uir, oficii, 
although not always, as a generic term : 
we say arnmoniacal gas, carbonic acid 
gas, hydrogenous gas, oxygenous gas, 
&c : and when we speak of some mix- 
tures of gases, such us common air, we 
say atmospheric air, the air of mines, 
&c. 

For the obtaining of most gases in 
the small way, eominon glass or earr li- 
en ware letorts are most commoiily used ; 
or where a red heat is required, they 
may be made of wrought iron, either 
ill liie same form, or in that of a hoUle, 
tube, or other coveiiient shape. 

The gas~apparaCus, pneumatic appa- 
ratus, or, as It is now termed, the liy- 
dro-pueumatic apparatus, for the recep- 
tion of gases im mediately after they are 
disengaged by the agency of fire, gal- 
vanism, ^c., cullsi^ts of u japanned iioii 
or copper vessel, of different shape and 
size, according to the particular pur- 
poses for which it is intended, and con- 
tains a shelf, perforated with holes, 
through which the gas may pass from 
the neck of the retort, &c, into invertetl 
vessels, |iroperly placed for its rerepiioii. 
When the gases are such as aie not ab- 
sorbed by water, this appaiatns is filled 
with it, so deep as to cover the shelf 
perforated with boles, an inch or iiuive. 
When the gases arc those which water 
absorbs, quicksilver must then be em- 
ployed instead of water. A very inga- 
nioiis hydro-pneumatic apparatus, in 
combination with the blow-pipe, has 
been lately made by Mr. Cuthbert ; 
an account of it, with plates, will be 
found in Vol. XVII. of The Trans, oj 
the Society of Arts. 

A knowledge of the various gases, 
and the method by which they may be 
obtained, is now become so esseotial 
and important, that almost every per- 
son is interested in their history or their 
developement. That which has more 
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particularly excited the public atten- 
tion, general ly, to the subject of gas, 
is the employment of carburetted hy- 
drogen in the illumination of our streets, 
and many of our public, as well as pri« 
Tate buildings. But we may most con- 
tidently predict that the general use of 
gas, or gases, will not stop here: almost 
every day, their qualities and uses be- 
come more completely unfolded, and 
their applicability to other processes in 
the arts and sciences, will be the neces- 
sary consequence of experiment and re- 
search. Indeed we have now lying be- 
fore us the specification of a patent, 
lately granted to Messrs. Gun dry and 
Neaves, for an application of gases, or 
vapouis, to various useful purposes. 

It is well known, that in the distilla- 
tion of coal, the production of inP.am- 
mable gas from oil, and in the burning 
of lime-stone, a large quantity of gas, 
mixed more or less w'itli vapours of va- 
rious kinds, is geiieratttd, or liberated, 
by the action of heat on the substances 
employed. These gases are, iu some 
instances, as in the burning of lime- 
stone, allowed to escape without any use 
being made of them. Messrs. G undry 
and Neaves have applied the gases so 
generated, or liberated, to the purpose 
of working a piston in a band, ami by 
which a iiiechunicul first mover, or pow- 
er, isobtained, capableof driving wheels, 
or other machinery ; or to the purpose 
of forcing water, or any other li(]uid, 
by means of such gases pressing there- 
on, by their elastic power. A conside- 
ration of great importance in this pa- 
tent is, that coal-gas, which the paten- 
tees chiefly employ, may be first used 
as a moving power, and afterwards is 
still perfectly applicable to the purposes 
of gas illumination. See Carbonic 
ACID, Carburetted Hydrogen, Hy- 
drogen, &c., and also the next article. 

GAS-HOLDEH, or Gasometer, 
a vesel used for the purpose of receiv- 
ing, retaining, and measuring gases. 
AVhere it is intended to introduce dif- 
ferent substances into the gas, it may 
be made of glass, of an oblong, bell- 
shape, drawn into a neck, with a glass 
stopper at top, and open at bottom. 
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Some should be graduated into cubic 
inches, and supplied with a stop-cock 
at the neck. For measufing small 
quantities of gases, tubes are employed, 
some of which should be divided into ^ 
100 equal parts, others into tenths, and 
hundredths of a cubical inch. Mr. 
Pi!.pts* 8 improved gas-holder is also a 
useful apparatus. 

Where large quantities of gases are 
required to be collected and preserved, 
gasometers are employed. They may 
be made of Japanned iron, or copper ; 
and, if of a very large size, they may be 
painted. They are of various shapes, 
round, square, &c. The most usual con- 
sists of an outer circular vessel or pail, 
to the sides of which two tubes, each 
fitted with a stop-cock, are soldered : 
one of these tubes enters the bottom of 
the pail, and proceeds to the centre, 
wheie it joins the other tube, which en- 
ters the top of the puil, and proceeds 
downwards; from the junction of these 
tubes at the bottom, an upright tube 
rises through the middle of the pail, a 
little above the level of the upper rim. 
Another vesacl of this apparatus is a 
cylindtr, open only at bottom, and of 
less diameter than the pail, into which 
it is inverted, and in which it can move 
up and down freely. This cylinder has 
a solid stem, which passes through a 
hole in the cross bar of a frame fixed to 
• the top of the pail ; it serves to steady 
the cylinder, and to indicate the quan- 
tity of the enclosed gas ; the weight of 
the cylinder may be counterpoised in 
any convenient way. 

To use this Gasometer, first let the 
cylinder fall to the bottom of the puil, 
and fill the latter with water ; then shut 
the upper cock, open the lower one, 
and connect with it the tube which con- 
veys the gas from the retort or other 
vessel ; or, if more convenient, shut the 
lower cock, and convey the gas through 
the upper cock. The gas rises, and 
gradually lifts up the cylinder, which 
must be properly balanced ; and, when 
sufficiently filled, the cock by which it 
entered must be closed. The gas may 
now be drawn oiF at either of the stop- 
cocks, by a tube passing into the water* 
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taou^li, or it m:iy be propelleJ through 
H blow-pipe, or otherwise employed. 

Gastric Juice. See Digestion. 

GAVELKIND, a tenure, or cus- 
tom, belonging to hinds in the comity 
ot' Kent, and a few places elsewhere. 
The principal features of this custom 
are, that the tenant is of age sufficient 
to dispose of his estate at the age of 
15 ; — that the estate does not escheat in 
case of an attainder and execution for 
felony ; and the lands descend to all the 
sons together. 

GAUGING, the art of measuring 
the capacities or contents of all kinds of 
casks, and determining the quantities 
of fluids or other matters contained 
therein. 

The common practice of gauging is 
perfoinied by the gauging or diagonal 
rod, which is introduced into the buiig- 
hoie of the cask, and pushed down to 
the furthest extremity of the head, at 
its insertion into the staves 3 and provi- 
ded the bung-hole be exactly in the 
middle of the cask, the contents, in ale 
or wine gallons, will be found marked 
on the rod at the edge, or rather the 
middle of the bung-hole. This is suffi- 
cient for common purposes ; but the 
following rule has been devised, which 
is much more exact : ..Add into one 
sum 39 times the square of the bung 
diameter ; 25 times the square of the 
bead diameter ; and 26 times the pro- 
duct of those diameters 3 multiply the 
sum by the length of the cask, and the 
product by the number *000334 3 the 
last product, divided by 9 > give the 
number of wine gallons, and by 11 , the 
number of ale g^lDns. 

GA^JZE, in commerce, a thin, trans- 
parent stuff, sometimes woven with silk, 
and sometimes only of thread. 

Gauze veils have lately been propo 
sed as preservatives from contagion. 

Gazette, a newspaper ; but the 
Gazette means, in this country, the 
newspaper under this name, published 
by authority. 

The iirst Gazette in England, was 
published at Oxford, the court being 
there, Nov, 7, 1665- 

GELATINE, one of the constituent 
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parts of animal bodies. It is € 0 totir>- 
less, semi-transparent, and nearly taste- 
less. It is softened with long-continued 
immersion in cold water : in hot water 
it readily dissolves, and forms a solution 
of a slight milky appearance, which, ^ if 
sufficiently concentered, concretes, on 
cooling, into the tremulous mass usual- 
ly called jelly, 'and which is easily solu- 
ble in culd water 3 when dried in a 
gentle heat, it acquires its original ap- 
pearance, and is as soluble as before. 
When dry it undergoes no change, but 
in solution it soon becomes mouldy and 
putrescent. Gelatine obtained from 
different animal substances differs con- 
siderably in its viscidity. 

I'he principal varieties of gelatine in 
common use are, G/ae, wliTdi is prepa- 
red from the clippings of hides, &c 
Sizcj which is obtained from parchment- 
shavings, fish-skin, and several animal 
inembi*anes ; — Isinglassy obtained from 
the entrails of several fish 3 — Leathery 
a compound of gelatine and tannin. 

The true skin, in the human subject, 
ns well as in most animals, is composed 
principally of gelatine 3 the different 
ineinbraiies of the body, as well as the 
tendons, are also composed chiefly ol 
gelatine 3 the muscles, and even bones, 
yield also a portion of this substance : 
iiiuch of the nutritive property of ani- 
mal food depends upon the quantity of 
gelatine which it contains. 

GELDING, any animal which is 
castrated, particularly a horse. 

Gelding denotes also the operation 
of castration. See Horse. 

GEM, a general name applied to all 
precious stones. Gems may be arranged 
in four classcii. The diamond, and the 
oriental ruby form the first class; in 
the second are the emerald, star-stone, 
oriental girasol, sapphire, spincll and 
balass rubies, oriental topaz, oriental 
amethyst, and noble opal ; in the third, 
jargon, cat’s-eye, oriental chrysolite, 
hyacinth, and peridot 3 and in the fourth 
and lowest class, are the beryl, aqua 
marina, Brazilian topaz, Saxon topaz, 
Syrian garnet, Bohemian garnet^ and 
European amethyst. Of tbese i,o'ie 
are of much importance, except asorra- 
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nenti. The diamond, however, hi dc- uet« of others may be capable, by ^ts 
serving of separate consideration* See re-action upon our own minds, of coh-> 
Diamond. ferring upon us more pleasure ihaii the 

GENERATION, in physiology, the seliish avoidance of deeds of geneiosity 
propagation of the species, whether of ever can produce. Generosity, however, 
plants or animals. pre-supposes the right to confer : that * 

On this curious subject it is not our generosity is spuriona which gives away 
intention much to dilate. The genera- to one object or objects, that to which 


tion of plants is, however, deserving of 
the serious attention of the naturalist : 
for although the path has been pointed 
out by Linnseus, and other botanists, 
we are far from thinking that a rich 
harvest of further information is not yet 
to be obtained, by accurate observation, 
and attentive research. 

Relative to the generation of animals, 
j the subject is, and perhaps ever will be, 
involved in much obscurity. The the- 
ory of BuiFon seems to be that which, at 
present, obtains the most general assent; 
this theory was, it is said, first promul- 
gated by the Epicurean philosophers; 
and although Darwin, Bi.umknbacii, 
and others, have since promulged the- 
ories of generation, they do not appear 
to be essentially different from Buf- 
FON*s, which last has received conside- 
rable confirmation by the experiments 
of Spalanzani, and Koelrruter, 
and their result as applied by Werner. 

GENERATION, a term implying 
the series of children derived from a 
common parent. 

It is also more frequently employed 
to signify an age, or the average period 
of human life. A generation, in chro- 
nology, means, therefore, the period of 
33 years. 

GENEROSITY, that disposition of 
the mind which prompts us to part 
with what we possess, although it might 
be, apparently, our immediate interest 
to retain it. Generosity forms a part 
of that universal system of benevolence 
which it is the duty of the moralist and 
the teacher to inculcate and promote. 

It is not con6ned merely to the impart- 
ing of pecuniary benefits, but includes, 
in its ifztensive and best signification, 
the most amiable end desirable quali- 
ties which we are capable of displaying. 
In a word, it involves so far an imme- 
diate dereliction of self, that the oappi- 
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another is in justice entitled ; hence 
arises the common and appropriate ob- 
servation be just before you are ge- 
nerous. 

Genet. See Viverra. 

GENEVA, or Gin, a hot, fiery spi- 
rit, too much used by the lower classes 
ill this Country as u drachm ; and is, 
unquestionably, very injurious, both to 
their constitutions and morals. 

Geneva was formerly obtained by 
distilling over a spirit in which juniper 
berries had been previously infused ; 
but the principal part of British Gene- 
va is now made from mialt spirits, with 
oil of turpentine for the flavouring ma- 
terial, or angelica roots, or sweet fennel 
seeds. 

Hollands Geneva is said to be manu- 
factured chiefly at a village near Rot- 
terdam, from j uni per berries, and French 
brandy. But we do not believe that 
the actual process is known in this 
country ; an(^ incline strongly to sus- 
pect that French brandy does not enter 
into its composition. 

English gin, considered medicinally, 
or taken diluted as a common beverage, 
appears to be superior to Hollands; 
principally, we presume, from its diu- 
retic effects. Notwithstanding, we are 
far from advocating the constant use of 
this beverage ; yet that it may be some- 
times taken for a season with advantage, 
in some complaints of the unnary pas- 
sages, we cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt ; least of all are we disposed to 
reprobate this liquor because it might 
happen to contain oiV turpentine^ 
conceiving, as we do, that its possessing 
this ingredient is one of its best recom- 
mendations. 

GENIUS, a term applied to those 
persons who possess a natural capacity 
to perform well, and apoarently with- 
out effort, that which others can do but 
« N 
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indiflerently, and with a great deal of 
pains. The distinguishing diaracterish 
tic of genius is invention. A man of 
genius is fertile iii the production of 
new trains of thought, new expedients 
for the removal of difBciilties, &c. 
Thus, genius may be termed tiie power 
of making new combinations, whether 
pleasing, grand, or useful to mankind. 
This capacity of the hutiiun mind, con- 
sidered in its uses, has great relation to 
ambition. When genius is employed 
ill the support of virtue, of truth, and 
the happiness of our fellow creatures, 
it is meritorious, and demands our 
warmest commendation ; but when it is 
employed to increase the misery, the 
vices, and the general unhappiness of 
our species, as, we are sorry to say, it 
too often is, then genius becomes a 
curse, and is no longer entitled to our 
respect. 

GENTIAN, or Gentiana^ a genus 
of plants containing fifty-six species, 
scattered over the globe, but the greater 
number are alpine plants : five ore indi- 
genous to the pastures or inouiituins of 
our own country. Those of most note 
are 

The Lutea^ a native of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Apennines, Germany, and 
North America. It is a pe/eniiial plant. 
The leaves are large, and spear-shaped ; 
the stem rises three or four feet high ; 
the flowers are large, yellow, and beau- 
tiful. I'he root is the only part of the 
plant used medicinally ; it is brought 
to this country from Germany, in pieces 
of various lengths and thickness, twist- 
ed, wrinkled on the outside, and cover- 
ed witli a browit/sh grey cuticle. It 
has no particular odour ; the taste is 
intensely bitter, without being nau- 
seous. Its qualities are extracted by 
ether, alcohol, and water. 

Gentian root is tonic, stomachic, and, 
in large doses, aperient. It has been 
found beneticial in dyspepsia, gout, 
hysteria, jaundice, chlorosis, dropsy, 
diarrhoea, and in all cases of general de- 
bility where 8U(‘h tonics are indicated. 
It is sometimes joined with the Peruvian 
bark in intermittents j and, according to 
circ:ulll^tailCi^, it may be combined with 
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orange - peel, chalybeates, aromatics, 
squills, mineral acids, and neutral salts. 
On account of its antiseptic effects on 
dead animal matter, its infusion hat 
been applied to putrid ulcers. It it 
generally given in tincture or infusion ; 
sometimes as an extract, which last is 
chiefly used as a vehicle for the exhi- 
bition of metal lie oxides. 

The dose of the powdered root is 
from ten grains to two scruples; and 
of the extract from ten g.rains to half a 
drachm. 

The following preparations are order- 
ed by the London College ; 

Compound Infusl'in of Gentian. Take 
of Gentian root, . sliced, orange-peel, 
dried, of each one drachm ; fresh le- 
mon-peel, two drachms ; boiling water, 
twelve fluidounces. Macerate for an 
hour, in a lightly -covered vessel, and 
strain. From one to two fluidounces of 
this infusion may be given for a dose, 
ihiee or four times a day. 

Compound Tincture of Gentian. Take 
of gentian root two ounces ; orange 
peel, dried, one ounce; cardamom 
seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; proof 
spirit two pints. Macerate for fourteen 
days and Alter. 

I'his is an elegant stomachic cordial ; 
and is similar to, but more simple in 
its preparation, than the quack medi- 
cine long known under the name of 
Stoughton’s Elixir. The dose is 
from one to two fluidrachrns. 

The AcauHsf or Long-flowered gen- 
tian, is a native of the Alps, but fre- 
quently found ill our flower gardens, to 
'he beauty of whicli it contributes in 
no small degree, by its elegant and va- 
riable little azure flowers. 

The Nivalis is found both in our 
own country and on the Alpine inouii- 
tains. 

GENTLEMAN, is commonly defi- 
ned a person of good family, or descend- 
ed of u family which has long borne 
arinsu This defiuition is, however, too 
confined. The term gentleman, at the 
present time, not only implies a person 
of a good family, but also one who is 
well-bred, and accomplished in man- 
ners, mind, and conversation. Every 
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thing loWy mean, vulgar, and grovelling, 
is necessarily excluded from the idea of 
a gentleman. A nobleman, or eveu a 
king, may, or may not be a gentleman ; 
a man may also be very rich, and yet 
no gentleman ; whilst another, with a 
very slender fortune, might yet be the 
perfect gentleman. SeeGooD-BuKED- 
INO. 

GENUS, the third division in a sys- 
tematic arrangement of animals and 
vegetables ; class and order being the 
first and second. The genus agrees 
with animals or plants of the same class 
and order, in certain invariable parts of 
their structure, but disagrees in others. 
Species is a still more minute subdivi- 
sion. See Species. 

GEOGRAPHY, the science which 
teaches and explains the nature and 
properties of the earth, as to its figure, 
place, magnitude, motions, celestial ap- 
])earaiices, &c., with the various lines, 
real or imaginary', on its surface. Geo- 
graphy also implies a knowledge of the 
various countries of the world, its seas, 
rivers, lakes, mountains, &c. 

The study of geography, in its most ex- 
tended signification, should form a part 
of the education of every rational being. 
We cannot enlarge on this subject, hut 
persons who are desirous of appl}*^- 
iiig themselves to geography will find a 
variety of works in this country well 
worthy their attention. The outlines 
of this science are best studied with the 
assistance of a globe. Those who are 
anxious to obtain the latest, best, and 
most copious information, may consult 
with advriiituge, a splendid work now 
publishing, in quarto, by Mr. Mtehs, 
with numerous plates. 

GERANIUM, sometimes called 
Crane’s Bill, a genus of plants con- 
taining thirty - nine species, scattered 
over the globe; of which nearly half 
are indigenous to our own country ; of 
these the dove’s-foot, or Columb'mumy 
is the most common. 

The cultivated geranium adds much 
to ttie beauty of our gardens and green- 
houses ; and there are few, except those 
of the most southern climates, which 
may not be inured to the common teiii- 
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peratiire of oiir external atmosphere, if 
proper pains he taken to accustom them 
gruduuny to the change. They may 
be all propagated either by seed or cut- 
tings : the cuttings may he made in 
any of tlie siitnincr months, and when 
well rooted, should be exposed till Oc- 
tober, to the external air, to harden 
them. 

GERMANDER, Speedwell, or 
Teucrium^ a genus of plants cuntuiniiig 
sixty-four species, scattered over the 
globe ; three common to tlie walls, 
woods, or marshes of our own country. 
The following are cultivated : Tlie 
Jlavumt or yellow - flowered, shrubby 
germander i^^cordonia, or sage-leaved 
germander -the CHnadensct or Nettle- 
leaved germander ; — the montanum, or 
Dwarf mountain germander -the py- 
renaicum, or Pyrenean germander 
the poliym, Poley germander ; —the 
capiiatum, or Round-headed German- 
der ; — the pumilunit or Dwarf german- 
der ; — iimyruticaris, or Narrow-leaved 
germander the latifolium^ or Broad- 
leaved germander ; the crcltcumy or 
Cretan germander ; — the mammy Com- 
mon marum, or Cat-thyme the c/ia- 
mapUySy or Common ground pine 
the scordiumy^ or Water germander 
and iht chamcedrysy or Oflicinal gennan- 
der. 

The germanders, properly so called, 
may be propagated either by seeds or 
cuttings. The seeds should be sown in 
April, in light earth, and in the autumn 
following, tiie plants may be transplant- 
ed to the places in which they are de- 
signed to remain. The nittiiigs should 
be planted in the spring, in a bc?d of 
fresh light earth, and be watered till 
they have takcji root. They may be 
transplanted in the autumn, the same 
os the seedling plants. 

The diflereiit sorts of i^olium aiay be 
propagated by seeds, which must be 
procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow : for they seldom ripen 
their seeds in this country. TJ*t*y may 
be also propagated by cuttings, or slips, 
which should be planted iu the begin- 
ning of April. 

The chumfiBdrys, found in gardens^ 

N 2 
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may be increased by |>arting the roota 
in autumn, or by solving the seeds at 
the same season. The chamaepitys may 
be raised by sowing the seeds in au- 
tumn, The best plants are, however, 
those which come up from the seeds 
spontaneously. The marum is a na- 
tive of Syria, and of Valencia in Spain, 
it is propagated by cuttings, planted in 
any of the summer months. Cats are 
great enemies to this plant, and when 
it stands single they generally destroy 
it ; they never meddle with it when 
planted in large clusters, which is, in- 
deed, the only way to save it. The 
Scordiuin is a native of England, and 
is increased by parting the roots, by 
cuttings, or slips, which should be 
planted in March. 

The scordiuin, chamsepitys, chamze- 
drys, and marum, were formerly used 
meJicinally, but are now accounted of 
no importance. 

GERM, in botany, the ovary, or 
seed bud : the rudiment of the fruit 
yet in embryo. 

G E R M I N A T I O N, in botany. 
When a seed is placed in a situation 
favourable to vegetation, it very soon 
changes its appearance : the radicle is 
converted into a root, and sinks into 
the earth ; the plumule,^ on the other 
hand, rises above the earth and becomes 
the trunk, or stem. During these 
changes the seed is said to germinate ; 
and the process itself is called germi- 
nation. 

GESTATION, the state, or period, 
during which the young of different 
animals remains inclosed in the matrix 
of the female. 

AUho;igh forty weeks is the usual 
term of gestation in the human female, 
yet well authenticated instances have 
occurred in which this period has ex- 
tended to eleven, twelve, and even more 
than twelve rironths. 

The following observations respecting 
the Gestation of ^several animals, 
extracted from a memoir read to the 
Academie Royale des Sciences, of Paris, 
by M. Tessier, are important. 

In 131 Cows, whose usual period of 
sestation is nine months, the shortest 
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period was 940 ^ays, and the longest 
821 days. 

Ill 682 Mares, whose usual period of 
gestation is 9po days, the shortest period 
was 987 days, the longest 419 days. 

In 2 Asses, whose usual period is 290 
days, one carried 380, and the other 
391 days. 

In 913 Ewes, whose usual period is 
live months, the variation was from 146 
to 157 days. 

In 8 female Bvffaloes^ the sliortest 
period was 321 days, and the longt‘st 
338 days. 

In 4 Bitches, whose ii«<ual period is 
63 days, the shortest period was 58, and 
the longest 62 days. 

In 161 Rabbits^ whose usual p.eiuul 
is 30 days, the shortest period was 27, 
and the longest 35 days. See Incuba- 
tion. 

From these facts we are enabled 
draw the important conclusion, that 
although there is a genet al period of 
gestation, to which every animat of the 
same species most commonly conforms, 
yet, that this general period cannot aU 
ways be relied on, the exceptions being 
numerous, and so well authenticated, 
as to place this conclusion beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 

GID, or Giddiness, a disease affect- 
ing the head of sheep, and some other 
animals. It is sometimes occasioned by 
water in the head, for the cause of 
which see Brain, dropsy of, in sheep. 
But it sometimes arises in sheep from 
other causes. have known sheep 

affected with giddiness, which no re- 
medy could reach : they usually, in 
such cases, pine and die : on dissec- 
tion, a large worm is sometimes found 
beneath the cavity of the horn. 

Pigs are also affected with giddiness, 
occasioned by feeding on flatulent food, 
and it is said, that the best retnedy iH; 
to drive them about for a coiisiderablef 
time, by which means, an abundant 
evacuation will be promote, and the 
animal relieved. But we tbiuk this a 
doubtful remedy. 

GILDING, the art of spreading, or 
covering any substance with gold, ei- 
ther in leaf, or in a liquid state. 
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Dissolve gold id the nitro-raurifttic 
•cid ; immerse pieces of linen in the 
solution, dry them and burn them to 
•ashes 3 these should be finely pulve- 
rized, and rubbed on silver, by mrans 
of a wet linen rag, or a moistened piece 
of cork. The gold will thus be de- 
posited on, and adhere firmly to the 
silver. The remaining ashes are to be 
then washed off, and the surface of the 
silver, which does not appear gilt, is to 
be burnished with a blood-stone, till 
it acquires the colour of gold ; this is 
an easy method of gilding trinkets, 
spoons, snuff-boxes, &c. 

Glass, porcelain, &c., maybe gilded 
by having gold-leaf laid on the surface, 
to which it will closely adhere, and 
then exposing the material so gilded to 
a certain degree of heat, and afterwards 
slightly burnishing it, to give it the 
requisite lustre. 

The processes of gilding are, how- 
ever, where acids, mercury, and many 
other minerals are employed, very in- 
jurious to health. Those, therHbre, 
who are engaged in such occupations, 
should take care, that the place in 
which they work, is supplied with a 
constant current of pure air. 

Gilead^ balsam of. See Balsam. 

GILL, a measure of capacity, con- 
taining four ounces, or one-fourth of an 
English pint, wine measure. 

GillifioweT^ Clove, See Pink. 

Gillijloweu Stock, See Stock. 

Gin. See Geneva. 

‘ GINGER, or Zingiberj considered 
by some naturalists us a species of the 
amomum, a plant, native of the East 
Indies $ but is now naturalized to the 
West Indies, where it flowers in Sep« 
tember. The root is perennial ; the 
stem is annual, and rises about three 
feet in height. The leaves are linear- 
lanceolate, smooth, and about six inches 
long. The herbaceous part of the plant 
withers in December, and the root is 
dug up in Junuary. The different species 
of ginger found in the shops, appear, 
by the most accurate inquiry, to be the 
same root, differently dried, or other- 
wise prepared. Preserved ginger is pre- 
pared from the green roots, with a suit- 
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able addition of syrup, or sugar : it 
is, when good, translucent. 

Ginger is found in the shops under 
three distinct names, viz. theJamofca, 
which is the whitest and said to be the , 
best ; Barbadoes ; and Black ginger : 
the last is of the worst quality* &od 
ginger should be free from worm-holes, 
and, at the same time, compact and 
finn ; and, if white, certainly not 
woolly and light, nor very friable nor 
fibrous. 

Ginger is stimulant, carminative, and 
sialogogue. It has been found useful 
in flatulent colic, dyspepsia, and tympa- 
nitis ; and in gout when it attacks the 
stomach. When chewed, ginger ex- 
cites the salivary glands, and hence it 
has been found useful in relaxations of 
the uvula and tonsils ; and in para- 
lysis of the tongue and fauces. 

A tea made of ginger and drunk in- 
stead of common tea, is a very useful 
variety for dyspeptic patients, and 
may be continued daily, for a month 
or more* 

The dose of powdered ginger may 
be from ten grains to one scrufde. 

A Tincture of ginger is ordered 
by the London College to be made 
thus ; Take of ginger-root sliced one 
ounce ; of proof spirit one pint. Ma-. 
cerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

This tincture may be given in atonic 
gout, when it attacks the stomach, in ^ 
flatulent colic, and as a corrector of' 
griping purgatives. The dose is from’ 
half a fluidrachm to two fluidrachms. 

A syrup of ginger may be mode 
thus : Take of ginger-root sliced one 
ounce ; boiling water half a pint 5 re- 
fined sugar one pound. Macorate the 
ginger- root in the water for twelve 
hours, and strain ^ then add the sugar 
so as to make a syrup, 

This syrup is n^e^lllly added to bit- 
ter and tonic infusions ; Tind is also a 
convenient vehicle for forming bark 
and other substances into buliists, &e. 
The dose, if taken alone, is from one to 
two fluid rachiiis. 

G I N G E R-B E E R, a beer well 
known ill the metropolis, and much 
drunk as a pleasant beverage, in con- 
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scqiunce of. iU containing a consider* 
able portion of carbonic acid. It too 
often, however, contains a portion of un- 
decoinposed bu^ur, and, in such state, 
is totally unlit for those who labour 
under dyspeptic complaints : for such, 
Boda water is fur preferable. See Quack 
Mgdicinc:s. 

GINGER-BREAD, a sweet-meut, 
in which the taste of {^iii^er is predomi* 
limit. Ginger-bread, to those whose 
digestive faculties are good, may be 
convenient, especially in long jounie 3 's. 
But as it generally contains a quantity 
of un fermented materials, which, when 
eaten by the dyspeptic, go very soon 
into fermentution, it should be by them 
religiously avoided. More especially 
is that gingerbread pernicious which is 
covered with that imitation of gold cal- 
led Dutch metal, 

GINSENG, or Pmax^ in botany, 
ageous of plants consisting of nine 
species, natives of America, China, and 
Australasia. The cultivated species 
are as follow ; 

The Quinque/blia, which grows wild 
in North America, produces the roots 
known by the name of Ginseng in the 
shops. It was formerly in the materia 
medica, and considered as a grateful 
stomachic bitter, but is new laid aside. 
]3y the Chinese, however, it is said to 
be still regarded as a panacea, or uni- 
versal medicine. 

The Trifuiiat or Three-leaved panax. 

The Aculeata^ or Prickly panax. 

The first two sorts are increased by 
sowing the seeds on a hot-bed ; the last 
by layers or cuttings. 

GIRTHS, horse-swarths, made of 
woollen ^or linen web, and used for 
keeping the saddle in a proper position. 
To prevent galling, they should always 
be made of elastic, and not of tight 
wove web. Care should be taken that 
girths are of arsuitalde length, so that 
the buckles are not below the pad of 
the saddle : from inattention to this 
circunihtanee, warbles, sitfasts, and 
woiiiids. frequently ensue. 

GIZZARD, the stioiig Diuscglous 
stomal h of hinlb. 

iilad'mU, ElaG. 
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Gladwtn. See Iris. 

GLAND, an organic part of the 
body, composed of blood-vessels, nerves, 
and absorbents, and destined for the 
secretion or alteration of some peculiar 
fluid. The glands of the human body 
are divided by anatomists into different 
classes, either according to their struc- 
ture, or the fluid which they contain : 
simple, compound, conglobate, conglo- 
merate, sebaceous, lymphatic, saliva), 
and lacrymal glands. The liver is 
the largest gland in the human body. 

GLANDERS, a contagious disease, 
which, as well as the farcy, is said to be 
peculiar to the horse, the ass, and the 
mule. 

There are two kinds of glanders, the 
mild and the virulent, or the chronic 
and acute. The symptoms of mild 
glanders are, a discharge of matter 
iroiii one or both nostrils, and a swel- 
ling of the glands, or kernels, under 
the jaw. Sometimes only one nostril, 
and the glands on the same side, are af- 
fected. The discharge has a glairy ap- 
pearance, and sticks about the upper 
lip, and exterior part of the nostril. It 
is seldom so considerable as in strangles 
or violent colds ; nor is it of so white, or 
so cream-like a consistence, as in these 
diseases, or from an abscess. There is no 
cough, and the general health does not 
appear in any degree affected; the 
horse feeds well, is lively, and continues 
in good condition. The disease often 
continues in this state a considerable 
time; sometimes many years, particu- 
larly if the horse be not overworked, or 
badly fed. 

When it attacks horses pent up in 
close hot stables, employed in violent 
exertion, and when over-heated, ex« 
posed to rain, and cold winds, the dis- 
ease assumes a more formidable ap- 
pearance ; hence it is, that in stage- 
coach, and post-horses, the virulent or 
acute glanders, sometimes accompanied 
by fHi't'y, is most frequently met with. 
Jn addition to the discharge of the nos- 
trils, and great enlargement of the 
gland of the under jaw, the inner parts 
of the nostrils are commonly ulcerated, 
the matter has sometimes an offensive 
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Binclly and is often mixed tvith blood, 
indicating the presence of ulcers in the 
higher parts of the nostrils. The flesh 
and strength of the animal falls off, 
respiration is often impeded, abscesses 
form in tiie lungs, and the horse dies. 

The disease is sometimes preceded 
by languor, weakn?ss, loss of flesh, a 
dry staring coat and tight skin. This 
may continue for two or three weeks 
before the actual presence of the dis- 
ease is manifest, and the progress of 
which, aCterwarils, is generally very 
rapid. 

Notwithstanding many medicines 
have been recommended for the cure of 
glanders, from every thing which we 
can learn, it must still be considered ns 
a disease, with the cure of which ueare 
not acquainted. But as it is unques- 
tionably a disease which is communi- 
cable to healthy horses, by the contact 
of a diseased horse, whether it be affect- 
ed with farcy or glanders, the obvious 
and most effectual mode of prevention 
consists in separating a suspected, or 
glandered horse, from others ; and in 
being particularly careful that sound 
horses have no possible opportunities of 
swallowing glanderous matter, which 
may be dropped upon hay or corn, up- 
on the litter, or in a trough of water, or 
upon the manger, or parts of the sta- 
ble which horses are apt to lick. The 
most effectual way of purifying a glan- 
dered stable is to cleanse it thorough- 
ly, and to fumigate it. See Fumiga- 
tion. 

GLASS, a transparent, solid, brittle, 
factitious body, produceci by a mixture 
of earthy or metallic, with saline sub- 
staoces, melted together by an intense 
heat. 

There are several kinds of glass, 
adapted to different uses. The best 
and most beautiful are flint, and plate- 
glass. These, .when well made, are 
perfectly tninsparent and colourless, 
heavy and brilliant. 

Glass is usually mode in larr,e esta- 
blishments known under the name of 
glass-houses. I’he materials for mak- 
ing glass must first be reduced to pow- 
der, cither in a mortar or horse-mill. 
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After sifting out the coarse parts, the 
proper proportions of flint, alkali, &c«, 
are mixed together, and put into a cal- 
cining furnace, wliere they are kept in 
a moderate heat for five or six hours, , 
being frequently stirred about during 
the process. When taken out, the 
matter is called/ril. This is easily 
converted into glass by pounding it, 
and vitrifying it in the melting pots, or 
crucibles of the glass-furnace j the heat 
in which must be kept up until the 
glass is brought to a state of perfect fu- 
sion ; and during this process, any scum 
which arises must be removed by la- 
dles. When the glass is perfectly melt- 
ed, the gljiss-blowers commence their 
operations. 

The following forms for making 
glass, are esieeiried good. 

Best Flint Class, lake 120lbs. of 
while sand ; 501 bs. of red-lead ; 40lbs. 
of the best pearl -ashes ; SOlbs. of nitre ; 
and five ounces of magnesia : if a pound 
or two of arsenic be added, the compo- 
sition will fuse much quicker, and at 
a lower temperature. 

A cheap Jlint^glass. Take 120lbs. of 
^vliitesand ; 35lbs. of peail-ashes; 40lbs. 
of red-lead ; 13lbs. of nitre ; Gibs, of 
arsenic ; and four ounces of magnesia. 

This requires longer beating; and 
the heat should be applied gradually, 
or the arsenic may sublime before the 
fusion commences. A glass may be 
made still cheaper by omitting the arse- 
nic, and adding in its stead common 
salt. 

Glass for looking-glass plates. Take 
of waslied white sand^ 6olbs. ; purified 
pearl-ashes 25lbs. ; nitre 15lb9. ; and of 
borax 7lbs. If properly managed, this 
glass will be colourless : should it not, 
a small quantity of arsenic or magnesia 
may be added. 

Croton Glass. Take of white sand 
Oolbs. ; of pearl-ashes ^Olbs. ; nitre 
]5lbs.; borax lib.; arsenic Haifa pound. 

Green witulow-glass. I'akc of white 
sand 120lbs. ; of uiipurined peail-aslies 
30lbs. ; of wood-aslies well burnt and 
sifted (iolbs. ; of coininori salt SOlbs. ; 
of arsenic 5lb‘<. 

Green Bottle Class. Take of wood- 
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tf»heB 2001 bb. ; of hand lOOlbs. : or of 
170lhti. ; of sand lOOlbs. ; 
add of <he' lava of an iron fiirnare 50lbs. 

ia ^daix’ely necessary to observe, 
that ill chests different ingredients for 
tbo* several glasses must be powdered 
aadrraell mixed together. 

Binck bottle-glass is the coarsest and 
chcia^Mst kind. It is coinpused of the 
astai of kelp, with sand, or other sili* 
reCMis matter. Or of sand and the re- 
fuse of the soap-boiler. 

. The mo^t fusible is Hint glass, and 
the least fusible is black bottle-glass. 

: Glass is often tinged of various co- 
lours; and with it are made many facti- 
tious gems. 

It is tinged Slue by oxide of cobalt ; 
VicAet by oxide of manganese ; Green 
by oxide of iron or copper ; Bed by a 
mixture of the oxides of copper and 
iron ; Purple by an oxide of gold ; 
White by the oxide of arsenic or zinc ; 
Y^tiow by the oxide of silver, and by 
combustible bodies. 

. Glass-blowing 9 nr the art of forming 
vessels of glass, is performed by the 
operator’s taking a portion of the melt- 
ed glass upon the end of a hollow iron 
tube, and blowing it, by applying the 
mouth to the other end, into a globe, 
rolling it, occasionally, pii a marble 
slab, and afterwards, by a series of the 
most simple and dexterous operations, 
this beautiful material is wrought into 
various utensils of elegance and utility, 
by methods which require but very few 
tools, and those of the most simple con- 
struction. Even the glass of our win- 
dows, except that called plate glas^s, 
which is poured it, a mcltpc! state; upon 
a, table covered with copper, and after- 
wards polished, is made by being first 
blown into a large globo, and by u few 
manipulatioiis converted almost imme<; 
diately into a circular plutte. 

Glass, after* it is furmed into various 
vessels, n^ 1 U^t undergo the process of 
Huneulirig, or it will break from the 
most trifling cause. See Annealing* 

The uses of glass are innumerable, 
as well for convenience as for luxury. 

The properties of glass arc very re- 
ma'kable. It is one of the most elastic 
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bodies in nature. M^hen .glass ia aujdf. 
denly cooled, it becomes exceediugty 
brittle ; this brittleiies.s is sometimes 
attended with surprising plienbmeua* 
Hallow bells made of unanneuled gla^Si 
with a small hole in them, will fly to 
pieces by the heat of the hand, if the 
hole, by which the internal air commu- 
nicates, be stopped by the finger. And 
it has lately been found that some ves-* 
sels, made of such glass, have the re- 
markable property of resisting very bard 
strokes given from without, though they 
shiver to pit res by the shocks received 
from the fall of very minute bodies 
dropped in their cavities. These glasses 
may be made of any shape, but the 
thicker the bottom is the sooner they 
break. Glass ul&o exhibits remarkable 
phenomena when formed into tubes, and 
laid before the tire in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Glass is less dilutable than me- 
talline tubes, and solid glass sticks are 
less dilatable than glass tubes. Glass 
also appears to he more tit for the con- 
densation of vapours than metallic 
substances. A drinking-glass, portly 
filled with water, and rubbed on the 
brim with a wet linger, yields musical 
notes, higher or lower, as the glass is 
more or less full, and will make the 
liquor frisk and leap about. Glass is 
also possessed of extraordinary electri- 
cal virtues. 

The only acid which acts upon glass 
is the fluoric. See Fluouu; Acid. 

Glass 9 or Enamel 9 in tine powder, 
may be swallowed without danger : but 
if swallowed in pointed morsels, they 
produce the same mischief as other 
pointed bodies, that of tearing and in- 
flaming the btomucii. In a case of this 
kind, a large quantity of beans, pota- 
toes, cabbage, or crumb of bread must 
lie given ; by this means the stomach is 
tilled and the glass enveloped ; then two 
or three grains of emetic tartar are to 
be taken ; by which vomiting may be 
caused, and the glass rejected. Milk 
ii; abundance is then to be drunk, and 
glysters may be given. The stomach 
should also be fomented ; and if prac- 
ticable, the patient should be placed in 
a orarm bath. If the inflammation of 
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(he stomach be great, twelve or fifteen 
leeches must be applied. 

" Large pieces of glass will sometimes 
remain in various parts of the human 
body, with comparatively little injury 
or inconvenience, for years. A piece of 
window glass, above one inch long, and 
a c^narter of an inch wide, driven by 
accident between two of * the bones of 
the hand, the very hand which now 
writes this, remained between them for 
more than two years, having entered by 
the palm, and come out at the back of 
the hand. 

Glass is subject to various excise du- 
ties, and glass-makers must take out an 
annual license, paying for every glass- 
house £oo per annum. 

Glass^ Burning. See Burning- 
Glass. 

Olass^ Cupping. Sec Cuppinq- 
GtASS. 

Gfass^wori. See Kali. 

Glastonbury Thom. See Thorn. 
GLAUBER’S SALT, orSuL- 
fhate of Soda, a well-known purging 
salt, first prepared by Glauber, a cele- 
brated chemist of the 17th century. It 
consists of soda and the sulphuric acid. 
It is sometimes found native, in combi- 
nation with oxide of iron, and muriate 
and carbonate of soda; on tiie surface 
of the soil in the neighbourhood of salt 
lakes ill Hungary ; and very often forms 
part of the contents of mineral saline 
springs, as those of Cheltenham and 
Carlsbad. But the greater part used 
in this country is artificially prepared. 
The salt left after the preparation of 
muriatic acid from common salt, and 
the sulphuric acid, is sulphate of soda, 
requiring only to be dissolved in water, 
boileil down to a certain strength, filter- 
ed, and set by, in proper vessels, to 
crystallize. Most of the Glauber’s salt 
found ill Great Britain is obtained by 
such process. * 

The taste of this salt is, at first, sim- 
ply saline, but afterwards disagreeably 
bitter. It is a very common and useful 
purgative, and where a diminished ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries is desired, 
it will effectuate that object, perhaps, 
sooner than almost any other evacuant. 
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blood-letting «xoepted« PhyaMans do 
not, however, often pvoBcribe it* The 
dose is from half an ounce to two oun- 
ces ; but the most common dose for an 
adult is one ounce. When taken in a 
dried or efflorescent state, the dose must 
be, of course, diminished; generally 
one half. None of its medical qualities 
are lost by its becoming dry and pow- 
dery, the water of crystallization only 
having escaped. 

The dose of this medicine for a purge 
for a Horse, is from one pound to one 
pound and a half: cattle may be purged 
by twelve or sixteen ounces. 

GLAZING, in the arts, is the polish- 
ing or crusting over earthenware. 

Most of the common earthenware in 
this country is glazed with a composi- 
tion into which lead enters, aud hence, 
this kind of glazing is liable to be at- 
tacked by acids, and of acting, in some 
degree, as a poison. No acids should, 
therefore, he put into such vessels. To 
obviate this deleterious inconvenience, a 
substitute has been recommended, con- 
sisting of equal parts of white glass and 
soda, finely pulverized, and exposed to 
a strong heat till quite dry, and with 
which the vessels are varnished or glazed. 
The following^ preparations have been 
also recommended for glazing earthen- 
ware, instead of the preparations of 
lead. 

Take 32 parts of sand, 1], 15, or 30 
of purified potash, and from 3 to 5 
parts of borax. — Take 32 parts of green 
glass, lO' parts of borax, and three parts 
of pure potash. — Take 150 parts of 
crystallized Glauber's* salt, 8 parts of 
powdered charcoal, previously roasted, 
till of a grey colour, l6 parts of sand, 
and 8 of borax. — Take of nitie and 
potash, each half a pound, of common 
salt one pound. Tins lust not very 
expensive, and will produce an enamel 
not inferior to that prepared with lead. 

GLEANING, or Leasing, as it is 
called in some district>9 of the kingdom, 
IS the gathering, or picking up those 
ears of corn which me left after the 
field has been reaped, and the crop car- 
ried home. 

Gleaning was fortneily an cmplo\- 
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ment in which the children and females 
of the poor were not only agreeably hut 
beneficially engaged, particularly when 
it was confined, as it generally was, to 
the inhabitants of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. But it has, by the most re- 
cent cases iu our courts of law, been 
declared illegal. 

GleeU See Gonorrhcca. 

Glister, See Clyster. 

GLOBE AMARANTHUS, or 
Gomphrenay in botany, a genus con- 
sisting of ten species, scattered over the 
warm climates of Asia, Africa, and 
America. The only species in common 
cultivation in our gardens is the G/obosOy 
of which there are two varieties, one 
with a large head of fine bright purple 
flowers ; the other with a head of white, 
or silvery hued. Both are propagated 
by seeds, which should be sown on a hot- 
bed the beginning of March. When 
the plants are half an inch high they 
should be removed into a fresh hot-bed, 
placed four inches apart, and shaded till 
they have taken root ; being gently wa- 
tered, and having fresh air daily, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the season. In a 
month pots of light earth should be 
plunged into a fresh hot-bed, and when 
the bed is of a proper temperature, the 
plants must be carefully taken up, with 
halls of earth to the roots, and each 
planted in a separate pot, shading them 
as before. When the plants have filled 
these pots with their roots, they should 
be taken out, the roots carefully pared 
o/F outside the ball of earth, and be put 
in pots of a larger size. In July they 
cbould be gradually brought to bear the 
open air, into which they may be remov- 
ed abo.ut the middle of the month, 
when they may be intermixed with other 
annuals to adorn the pleasure-garden. 

The other species of this genus au 
all so tender that they seldom perfect 
their seeds in England. 

GLOBE THISTLE, or ^:£/iiwopy, 
a genus of plants comprising six spe- 
cies, natives of the Levant, or the south 
of Eiirofie. Some nre annual, others 
perennial. 

GLOBUS HYSTERICUS, in me- 
dicine, the air rising in the oesophagus, 
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and prevented by spasm from escaping 
by the mouth ; it is so called because it 
mostly attends hysterical complaints, 
and produces the sensation of a ball 
ascending the throat. 

GLORY, one of the most indefinite 
words in the English language, and 
one which has done, and is calculated 
to do, an infinity of mischief to the 
human mind. It is a word, however, 
which the virtuous and the wise will 
always employ with very great caution, 
if at all. Glory is too often a sort of 
popular, paro/t’, adopted to impose up- 
on the imbecile and the unthinking. 
He who is anxiously concerned, and 
acts for the welfare of his fellow men, 
neither desires nor asks the inflated 
homage which such a word is often 
used to convey. 

GLOTTIS, the superior opening of 
the larynx at the bottom of tiie tongue. 

GLOVE, a covering for the hand 
and wrist, used both for warmth and 
decency. Gloves are made of leather, 
silk, thread, cotton, and worsted : if 
desired for warmth, the las»t are the 
best ; but leather gloves lined with 
fleecy hosiery answer the purpose very 
well. 

Glow-worm, See Fire-fly. 

GLUE, among artificers a tenacious 
viscid substance, serving as a cement to 
bind or connect things together, parti- 
cularly pieces of wood. 

Glue may be manufactured from the 
skins, but is more commonly obtained 
from the parings of hides, or horns of 
various kinds of animals, the felts ob- 
tained from the furriers, the hoof and 
ears of hordes, oxen, calves, sheep, 

They are first cleaned by being digested 
ill lime water ; then boiled in water, with 
the addition of alum or lime, to cleanse 
them yet more ; the mass is then strain- 
ed through baskets, and suffered to 
sett'e still further to purify it ; it is then 
returned to the kettle, and boiled till it 
becomes of a clear darkish brown colour. 
When it is siilliciently thickened by 
boiling, it is poured into frames or 
moulds, where it gradually hardens as 
it cools, and is cut out, when cool, into 
sejuure cakes ; each of which is after- 
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wards cut into slices, by an instrument 
like a bow, with a brass wire for its 
string. These slices are dried on nets, 
fixed on frames with wooden coverings 
in the open air. Good glue is of a clear 
dark yellow, or reddish colour, and 
free from ail cloudy, or black spots. 
The best glue is made in England ; an 
inferior sort is brought from Ireland. 

To prepare glue for use, set a pint 
of water on the fire, put in about four 
ounces of glue broken in pieces; boil 
them gently together till the glue is 
dissolved, and of a due consistence. 
When it is used, it must he made 
thoroughly hot ; after which, with a 
brush dipped in it, besmear the faces 
of the joints as quick as possible ; then 
put them together, and slide or rub 
them lengthwise, one upon the other, 
two or three times, to settle them close : 
let them stand till they are dry and 
firm. See Gelatine. 

GLUTEN, a substance existing in 
Qiany vegetables, but in very large 
quantity in wheat. If wheat-flour be 
formed into a paste with water, and 
afterwards washed in a small stream of 
that fluid, till all the starch e disen- 
gaged, a tough elastic substance re- 
mains, which 18 gluten. Its colour is 
grey ; when dried it becomes brown, 
and brittle. It is nearly insoluble in 
water, in alcohol, and in ether. When 
allowed to putrify, it emits an offensive 
odour. It yields by destructive distil- 
lation, ammonia, and is in other re- 
spects similar to the animal principle 
called albumen ; hence it has been 
termed vegetable albumen. Most of the 
acids and the alkalis dissolve it. 

Gluten is an essential ingredient in 
wheat-flour, contributing much to its 
nutritive quality, and renders it pecu- 
liarly fit for making bread. 

A substance resembling gluten has 
been found in the juice of certain vege- 
tables, especially those which are milky, 
and coagulable by acids. It is con- 
tained in the sap of the houseleek, of 
the cabbage, and most of the cruriforin 
plants 

Caoutchouc, and birdlime, may also 
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DC considered ns closely allied to gluten. 
See Birdlime, and Indian-uvbber. 

GLUTTONY, a voracity of appe- 
tite, or a propensity to gormandizing. 
A voracious appetite is, no doubt, 
sometimes, a boddy disease, and in 
such cases, requires regimen and regu- 
lation of diet for its removal. See 
Hunger insatiable. But that glut- 
tony which is more within the province 
of the understanding, and which may 
be avoided by suitable care, although 
intoxication is not its attendant, is re- 
prehensible ; not only because it is 
wasteful, but because sooner or later, 
disease will be found in its train. 

Suinc die 

By 6n*, flood, famine, l)y iutcrnpcrancc more 
In food or drink. 

Milton. 

GLUCIN E, one of the earths. It 
is white and insipid ; its specific gravity 
is 2,97. It dissolves in caustic, potash, 
and soda. It forms saline compounds, 
with the acids, of a sweetish astringent 
taste. It exists in the beryl and the 
emerald. Its uses are little known. 

GNAT, or Cuiexy in zoology, a ge- 
nus of insects, consisting of fourteen 
species, scattered over the globe. These 
insects live by. sucking out the blood 
and juices of larger animals, and in 
turn are eagerly sought after by poul- 
try and sparrows. The larvae are hatch- 
ed and reside in stagnant waters. The 
following are the most remarkable : 

The Fipiens^ of an ash-colour, in- 
habiting Europe, and every where 
known by its shrill buzzing noise^ and 
severe puncture. It is said sometimea 
to shine by night. Most freqqent in 
England, in swampy and marshy dis- 
tricts. In the savannahs of warmer 
climates, a much larger species is 
found, known by the name of mu5- 
qulto^ which inflicts so severe a wound, 
that the inhabitants are obliged to sleep 
under thin gauze nets. 

The IJcemorrhoidalis, is brown, with 
white wings, and three legs ; inhabits 
Cayenne, the largest of the genus. 

The Pu/icuriSf is also brown with 
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white w . 1 )^, smaller than the common 
- lohabits Europe. 

The KepianSp is black, with hyaline 
wings and black legs, with a white 
ring. Inhabits Europe, and is particu- 
larly troublesome in marshy districts, 
during tiie evening, by its creeping mo- 
tion on the skin of the face or body. 

The best remedy for the stings of 
gnats, is a mixture of two parts olive- 
pi I, ntid one .of solution of ammonia, 
rubbed on the part occasionally. If a 
person has been stung by many gnats, 
so as to occasion a degree of feier, four 
or live drops of solution of sub-carbo- 
nate of ammonia in a little orange flow- 
er water, should be given every fifteen 
minutes. 

GNEISS, a species of rock, closely 
allied to granite, and usually associated 
with it. It is composed of the same 
materials as granite, but slaty in its 
fracture ; it is hard, not melting before 
the blow-pipe, nor mouldering in the 
air. Found in primitive mountains. 

, GOAT, or CaprUj a genus of 
quadrupeds, having the horns hollow, 
compressed, rough, erect, and turned 
back ; fore-teeth eight, in the under 
^uw ; none in the upper ; tusk less ; 
chin bearded. The animals of this 
genus are fond of dry rocky situations, 
and fied on aromatic vegetables : have 
hair instead of wool ; exhale a rank 
odour ; are shy and timid ; fight erect 
on their hind legs, and strike with the 
head turned on one side, it is a sin- 
gular local peculiarity, that in Angora 
only,, the animuls of the goat, sheep, 
ipid hare genera, have long, soft, silky 
4i*air. There are three species of this 
genus,^ as follow : 

The j^gagrus, of which there are 
tlie following varieties : Caucasaii goat ; 
Domestic goat ; Angora goat ; Syrian 
goat ; African goat ; Whidaw goat ; 
and Capricoin. 

This species inhabits many moun- 
tainous parts of Europe, Africa, Persia, 
and India. Active like deer, and re- 
sembling them in habits ; horns of the 
male dark brown-ash ; of the female, 
either small or none. The s cmach 
produces frequently, bezourd. The 
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Domestic goat is found throughout Eu- 
ro^>e ; it feeds on bushes and shrubs, 
lichens, and even hemlock ; is {»eldorii 
destitute of horns ; treacherous, petu- 
lant, active, and lascivious ; gravid five 
months ; produces one or two, rardy 
more, at a time : lives from ten to 
twelve years. The flesh is hard, and 
not very desirable as food : that of the 
kid is, however, tolerably good. Goat’s 
milk is said to be a good substitute for 
that of ass’s, when drunk medicinally. 
The fat is similar to mutton suet. The 
hair and skiii are used for various pur- 
poses in the arts . the skin of the kid 
makes excellent gloves. An opinion is 
prevalent that goats kept in stable^, 
prevents the staggers in horses : we 
think, however, that this may he 
doubted. 

Thi: Ibex. The horns of the Ibex 
are sometimes three feet long, knotty 
above, reclined on the back ; the head 
short; snout thick and compressed ; 
the eyes small, limbs slender, and tail 
short ; the hair long, tawny, or hoary. 
Inhabits inaccessible precipices of Kam- 
schatka, Arabia, and Europe ; grega- 
rious, active, wild ; larger than the 
common goat ; produces one or r.tfro 
kids. Flesh good. When closely pur- 
sued will, it is affirmed, throw itself 
down precipices with its horns foremost 
and c&cape unhurt. 

The CaucasicOf or Caucasgu godt, 
has the horns turned backwards ahd 
outwards, in colour dark grey : , the 
male darker than the femme ; body 
above, brownish-grey, beneath, iWhir- 
ish ; extremities black ; hair hard, stifl', 
intermixed with grey wool. luhabits 
Mount Caucasus ; size of the couifBon 
goat, but broader ami shorter.' . 
GOAT’S-BEaRD, or Trag^- 

num^ a genus of plants, consisting ^^of 
twelve species, scattered over the globe. 
The following are cultivated : tl»e por- 
rifoims^ Purple goal’s-beord, or Sal- 
sa fy ; the pratenfis, or Common y^- 
Jdw goat’s-beard, or Go-to-bed at noon; 
llie rroci/otius or Crocus-leaved -goat’s- 
beard ; the da/achampii, or Great flow- 
ered goat’s-beard. The young stems 
of the second sort, which grow wild in 
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our meadowgy are eaten like asparagus, 
and are a pleasant and wholesome food. 
The root is also excellent ; it was for- 
merly used medicinally, as a diuretic. 

GOAT-SUCKER, or Cuprimulgust 
in zoology, ti genus of birds, consisting 
of ninetecMi species. The bill of this ge- 
nus is slightly curved and very small ; 
the month extremely wide, and furnish- 
ed at the sides with a series of bristles. 
The birds of this family seldom appear 
in the day time, unless when disturbed, 
or in dark cloudy weather ; but wander 
about in the evening in search of insects. 
They lay two eggs, which they deposit 
on the naked ground. The following 
arc the chief : 

The Europa:vss^ or Eluropean goat- 
sucker ; black, viiricd with asli-colour, 
brown, ferruginous and white ; beneath 
reddish-white, with brown bands. In- 
habits Europe, Asia, and Africa ; dur- 
ing summer frequents the woods of 
England ; ten and ii half inches long ; 
feeds chiefly on beetles und moths, its 
note is singular, resembling the noise 
made by a large spinning-wheel. It 
was formerly absurdly accused of suck- 
ing the teats of goats, whence its name. 
Eggs whitish, marked with blueish- 
brown. 

The Virginianus, or Virginian goat- 
sucker ; brown, transversely varied with 
grey brown, and a little ash-colour ; 
beneath, reddish- white. Inhabits North 
America ; makes a disagreeable, loud 
noise; eggs green, with dusky spots 
and streaks. 

The CarolinensiSf inhabiting North 
. America ; the Griseus ; the Grandis^ 
nearly two feet long, with a mouth so 
large as readily to admit a man’s fist ; 
the Aibicallii ; the Rufus ; the Stmic^ 
UsfSjfmius^ and the Cayennensis ; all in- 
habitants of Cayenne ; the Janiatcen- 
Mh ; and the Americanus^ inhabiting 
Jamaica ; the ^Guaianensis ; and the 
Aeutust both of Guiana ; the Torqua- 
far; and the BrasUianus^ of Fiasil ; 
the Asiaticus and JndicttSt of India ; 

ffoua Holiandiceof New Holland ; 
and the Longipemis of Sierra Leone, 
make up the tribe. 

Goafs thorn. See Milk -vetch. 
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GOfiV, or Gobiusy a genus of fishes, 
consisting of twenty-live species, ^liief, 
ly natives of European and Asiatic, and 
a few of American sea**. They live 
chiefly under stones ; feed on worms, 
insects, and the spawn of other fisfes. 
Head, mouth, and body small ; Jaws 
armed with small sharp teeth ; 'they 
adhere firmly to rocks by the funnel- 
shaped ventral fins. The following' die 
the chief : The Niger y Black, or com- 
mon goby, inhabiting the European 
seas ; from five to six inches long ; bo- 
dy deep brown, or whitish, with deep 
brown or yellow spots ; flesh very good. 
The JozOy flesh hardly eatable. The 
Schlqfferi, inhabiting the lakes of Ain- 
boina ; very fat; about nine inches 
long. The Lanceo/aluSy inhabiting the 
brooks and rivers of Marlinico ; flesh 
good. 

GODFREY’S CORDIAL, 
a quack medicine, well known in the 
nursery. It is made thus : Take of 
aniseeds, caraway-seeds, und coriander- 
seeds, of each bruised, three ounces ; 
of sassafras-bark bruised, one ounce. 
Place these ingredients in a copper still, 
with a sufficient quantity of water to 
prevent burning, and draw off by dis- 
tillation, three pints. Then add of 
opium, previdusly dissolved by the ad 
dition of heat, in four ounces of the dis- 
tilled water, one drachm and a half. 
To the mixture add two pounds of trea- 
cle, and half a pint of rectified spirits of 
wine. Lastly shake the whole well to 
gether ; but it should neither be filter- 
ed nor made fine by any process,' as 
part of its qualities vi^puld be thereby 
destroyed. The dissolved opium may be 
merely passed through a hair sieve. 

For the convenience of those persons 
who have no still, the following form 
for making this medicine will be use* 
ful : Take of essential oil of aniseeds, 
and caraway-seeds, of each one flul- 
drachm and a half ; of the essential oil 
of sassafras, fifteen drops; dissoh'e 
these in half a pint of rectified spirits of 
wine ; then mix the solution with two 
pounds of treacle, to which add three 
pints of water, and one drachm and a 
half of opium, dissolved by heat iii u 
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pottion of the water. Lastly sliake the 
wliolc well together. 

Godfrey’s cordial has hceii long in 
use UR a soothing carminative in com- 
plaints of the bowels of very young 
children. It is also, wc fear, often given 
too indiscriminately by idle nurses, who 
prefer the stupor and quiet which its 
exhibition is calculated to produce, to 
that dandling, exercise, and care which 
are so essential to preserve children in 
good health. That it is a useful medi- 
cine, when given in considerable relaxa- 
tion of the bowels, there can be no doubt; 
but in many instances where acidity is 
present it should be combined with 
magnesia. 

The dose for a child of one year old, 
is a large tea-spoonful 3 half a tea-spoon- 
ful for one half a year old, and a dimi- 
nished dose of course for still younger 
children. If taken by adults, the dose 
may be two table spoonfuls. The bot- 
tle should always be shaken before it is 
poured out. 

Godioit. See Curlew. 

GOLD, or Auruniy a metal of a red- 
dish yellow colour, not tarnished by air, 
fioftish, and very tenacious ; not sono- 
rous, but exceedingly ioalleable and 
ductile. Its specific gravity is 19>3, 
being the heaviest of all metals except 
Platina. It has no perceptible taste or 
smell. 

Gold occurs inametallic state alloyed 
with a little silver or copper : in this 
state it is called native go\L Its colour 
is various shades of yellow ; its forms 
massive, ramose, and crystallized in 
cubes and octoCxlra. Twelve species 
Yiave been described, the following are 
the chieV : the naivium^ the arenarium^ 
the nrgentiferum^ and the pyriticorum. 
The veins of gold are coiihncd to primi- 
tive countries ; but large quantities of 
this metal are,^ollccted in alluvial soils, 
and in the beds of certain rivers, more 
especially those on the west coast of 
Africa, and of Peru, Brazil, and Mex- 
ico. In Europe the streams of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania have afforded 
gold 3 Bohavealso the Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the Danube. Small quantities have 
been collected in Cornwall, and in the 
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county of Wicklow in Ireland. The 
largest lump of native gold ever known, 
was obtained from the last place, it 
weighed 22 ounces, and contained in 
24 parts of fine gold, 21 „ V ; of fine 
silver 1 J 3 and of copper and iron alloyf. 

Gold melts at a biigiit red heat, and, 
when ill fusion, appears of a briliiunt 
green colour. It shows no tendency to 
unite to oxygen when exposed to its 
action in a state of fusion 3 but if an 
electric discharge be passed through a 
very fine wire of gold, a purple powder 
is produced, which lias been considered 
as an oxide. It is so malleable that it 
may be extended into leaves which do 
not exceed -rro^.-nrF of an inch in thick- 
ness. It is also so ductile that an ounce 
of gold upon silver wire is capable of 
being extended more than 1300 miles; 
and so great is its tenacity, that a gold 
wire 0.78 of an inch in diameter, is able 
to support a weight of 15,007 pounds 
avoirdupoise without breaking. 

The true solvents of gold are a solu- 
tion of chlorine and nitro-muriatic acid: 
the latter is usually employed. See 
Aqua regia. By evaporation the sa- 
turated solution affords prismatic crys- 
tals of muriate of gold. These solu- 
tions are of a yellow colour ; they tinge 
the skin deep yellow, which becomes 
purple by exposure ; they afford a preci- 
pitate of a purple colour with muriate 
of tin, which has been called purple of 
Cassius ; sulphate of iron produces a 
greenish brown precipitate of finely- 
ciivided metallic gold ; the fixed alka- 
lies throw down oxide of gold ; and am- 
monia furnishes a yellow precipitate of 
fulminating gold. If a solution of mu- 
riate of gold be mixed with sulphuric 
ether, it combines with the oxide, and 
an ethereal solution of gold is ob- 
tained. Polished steel dipped into this 
solution acquires a gold coat, and it 
has hence been employed for gilding 
delicate cutting instruments. See Gil- 
ding. 

The uses of gold are almost innume- 
rable. As coin in its pure state it has 
been found too soft : a mixture of cop- 
per renders it much more hard, and 
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less liable to loss by friction. Gold coin 
is an alloy of eleven parts of gold and 
one of copper ; of this alloy twenty 
troy pounds are coined into 934 sove- 
reigns, and one half sovereign ; one 
pound used to produce 44| guinesis ; it 
now produces sovereigns. 

A very curious detail of an extended 
and accurate series of experiments upon 
the alloys of gold has been published 
in the Pliiloso|>hical Transactions for 
1803, by Mr. Hatchett. 

Mercury and gold combine with 
great ease, and produce a white amal- 
gam much used io gilding. For this 
purpose the amalgam is applied to the 
surface of the silver ; the mercury is 
then driven off by heat« and the gold 
remains adhering to the silver, and is 
burnished. This process is called water 
gilding. 

Tn gilding porcelain, gold powder is 
generally employed, obtained from the 
decomposition of the muriate; it is ap- 
plied with a pencil, and burnished after 
it has been exposed to the heat of the 
porcelain furnace. 

Various methods have been devised 
for determining the fineness of gold, or 
the proportion of alloy which it contains. 
F<ir this purpose touch - needles and 
toucli'Stones are employed. The most 
usual stones for this test are black ba- 
saltes; flint, or potter*s ware, of a black 
colour, may be employed with equal 
advantage. But weighing the metal is 
the most certain criterion. A liquid 
test for ascertaining the purity of gold 
and silver, has been long known in com- 
merce by the name of Alston’s test. 
See Riches. 

Cold-cvp, See Crow-foot. 

Oohlfinch, See Finch. 

Gold ftsh» SeeCARi*. 

GOLD OF PLEASURE, Com- 
mon Camline, Madwort, oxAlysstim ^ 
a genus of pluiit;^ consisting of thirty- 
three species, chiefly inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, The aalivumy or Common Mad- 
wort, is found wild in our own corn- 
fields, flowering in June. The seeds 
afford an oil which may be used as a 
lamp oil. Cattle relish the plant, and 
ge(‘se and other poultry the seeds. 
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GOLDEN ROD, or Solidago^ a 
genus of plants consisting of thirty* 
eight species, with a few exceptions, na- 
tives of North America ; one only, the 
virgmtrea^ common to our own woods. 
This, called the common golden rod, 
and sometimes Aaron’s rod, and wound 
wort, is a native of Europe and Japan, 
as well as indigenous to our own coun- 
try. It is a perennial plant, flowering 
from July to September. The stem 
is from ten inches to three feet in height, 
the flowers yellow. The leaves are said 
to be astringent and lithontriptic, but 
they are in truth of little importance. 
The dose of the powdered leaves and 
flowers may be from ten grains to one 
drachm, or mor*. 

The Canadensisj or Canadian golden* 
rod ; the altissimvst or Tall golden-rod ; 
the mexicanay or Mexican golden-rod ; 
the vimineay or Twiggy golden-rod ; 
the hicolavy or Two-coloured golden* 
rod ; the rigidcy or Hard-leaved golden- 
rod ; the coesioj or Maryland golden- 
rod ; the flexicaulisy or Crook ed-stalked 
golden-rod • mid the simpervirens, or 
Narrow-leaved evergreen rod, are all 
readily increased by slipping or parting 
the roots, and planting them out in the 
autumn or winter, soon after the stems 
decay, or very early in the spring before 
they begin to shoot. 

GOLD-SIZK, a kind of paint used 
for the purpose of gilding, &c. prepared 
by levigating Oxford ochre in powder, 
with linseed oil, partii'ului Iv that which 
is grown thick by age. To use this 
size, it must be laid on thinly, of the 
sha[>e of the gold letters^ or figures, &c. 
intended to he made, with a fine brush 
or pencil ; and as mooii as it bqpomes 
dry enough not to soil the fingers, 
having at such jieriod a peculiarly ad- 
hesive feel, the gold leaf is to he laid on 
it : they thus dry together, and are not 
easily rubbed oft‘. • 

GONORRHOEA, a preternatural 
flux, from the urethra in men, or of 
the vagina in women. It arises, roost 
commonly, from the action of the vene- 
real virus on those parts, producing firtt 
an itching, afterwards a discharge like 
pus, attended with heal on ittaUiugwa- 
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Urf aod, in men, is occasionally accom- 
panied with phymosis, and sometimes 
paraphyinosis. When this disease arises 
from venereal virus it is called impurat 
or virulent gonorrhoea ; when from 
other causes, spuriuy or spurious gonorr* 
hoea. 

The first symptoms of the virulent 
gonorrhoea in men, are, coiniiioniy, a 
sensation at the end of the penis, not 
unlike a flea-bite, together with a ful- 
ness of the lips of tiie urethra, and some 
degree of tension in the penis, the uri- 
nary canal feeling as if tightened, and 
the urine flowing in a small, unequal 
stream ; a little whitish mucus is to be 
seen about the orilice of the urethra, 
and oozing from it when lightly pressed. 
The discharge soon increases in quanti- 
ty^ anrl varies in its colour according to 
the degree of inflammation. A sensa- 
tion of heat and pain is felt in evacua- 
ting the urine, and involuntary erec- 
tions, particularly when in bed, occasion 
a distortion or curvature of the penis, 
attended with exquisite pain. In ex- 
treme cases the glans penis is tumid and 
transparent, the perinaeum is swollen, 
and even the loins, buttocks, and anus, 
sympathize, and afford a very uneasy 
sensation. 

In mild cases the seat of the disease 
is in the urethra, not far from its ori- 
fice; but in more severe ones, Cowper’a 
glands, the prostate, and parts very near 
to the neck of the bladder are affected. 

Ill the generality of cases, the disease 
goes on increasing for several days, com- 
monly for a week or fortnight ; after 
which the symptoms abate, and the 
running, when Yeft to itself, gradually 
lessens, and becomes whiter and thick- 
er, till at length it totally stops ; the 
colour of the mucus is, however, by no 
means a certain guide : for in many pa- 
tients it is of a yellowish or greenish 
hue to the last. 

In females the disease is less compli- 
cated than in men ; sometimes the va- 
gina only is affected ; the svmptoms in 
such cases are very trifling; but it comes 
on, in general, as in men, with a sensa- 
tion of itching and heat, attended with 
inflammation of the nymphte^ inside of 
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the lahia^ cliioris^ caruncula, myrti^ 
formeSf the oriflee, and sometimes the 
w^hole of the tneatus urinarius. The 
deep-seated glands of the vagina are 
sometimes afl'ected ; and it is then diffi- 
cult to distinguish the discharge from 
that of Jiuoraldus. See Fluor Albus. 

It is not with certainty known whe- 
ther the virus of gonorrhcea impura and 
of syphiltR be the same, but certain it is, 
that m nineteen cases out of twenty of 
gonorrhoea, no symptom whatever of 
syphilis appears. (See Syphilis.) The 
cure, or rather prevention of gonorr- 
hoea, may be most certainly and most 
easily accomplished by a careful lotion 
of the parts to which contagious matter 
has any chance of being applied. These 
parts, at least on the first application of 
the matter, are readily accessible : for 
even in men, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it at first penetrates to any 
extent in the urethra. I'he washing of 
the parts sliould be performed as soon 
as possible ; and if not performed at an 
early period, it should not be neglected 
afterwards, as it may, even at a later 
period, prevent the disease. Pure wa- 
ter is a very good lotion ; a better one 
is soap and water ; injections in the first 
stage of the disease, are not, in general, 
necessary ; but a detergent injection 
may sometimes be used as a prophylac- 
tic, before the symptoms of iiifecliuii 
have made their appearance : great cir- 
cumspection is, however, necessary in 
the use of it. But a cooling regimen, 
and spare diet, with mild purgatives, 
such as sulphate of magnesia, or tartrate 
Of* soda, are absolutely necessary whilst 
any inflammation is present. Every 
thing which tends to excite the venereal 
imagination, or promote the erection of 
the penis, should be carefully avoided. 
For the same reason much walking, or 
riding on horseback, will be hurtful, 
or indeed violent exercise of any kind. 
Linseed tea, orgeat, wKey, milk and wa« 
ter, almond emulsion, &c.^, will be 
found useful. A solution of gum Ara- 
bic, or gum tragucanth, in water, will 
be also useful ; but nitre, although 
sometimes recommended, should be 
avoided. 
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After the inflammatiun liasaubsiclecl, 
gentle» stimulating, and astringent in- 
jections may be used with safety, and 
with considerable advantage. The great 
aim, therefore, in the use of injections 
should be, to use first those only which 
tend to lubricate the surface of the 
urethra, and to counteract and destroy 
the stimulus of the virus. The follow- 
ing injections, according to circumstan- 
ces, are well recommended. Take of 
alum four grains; of rose water four 
ounces. Mix them. In this, and others 
for gonorrhcea, the proportion of active 
niateriuls is to be varied according to 
circumstances, especially in females, 
who will bear much more powerful 
remedies of this kind than men. Ano- 
ther injection may be made with four 
ounces of mucilage of quince-seed, and 
half a drachm of calomel ; — or a muci- 
lage of gum Arabic, with calomel, may 
be employed in the same proportions ; 
or ten grains of sulphate of zinc dis- 
solved in four ounces of water, may 
sometimes proven useful injection. 

When the infection is slight, and the 
indammation trifling, the cure may, in 
general, be completed without mercury, 
but when the disease is severe^ tlie most 
prudent plan is to give mercurials in 
small doses, adapted to the constitution 
of the patient. The mercurial pill, or 
as it is more commonly called, from its 
colour, the blue pill, seems the best for 
this purpose. It may be given from 
six to eight grains, or two pills every 
day, care being taken that it does not 
affect the mouth nor pass off by stool. 
Or calomel may be given from one and 
a half to three grains at bed-time, made 
into a pill with crumb of bread and 
gum Arabic, occasionally interposing a 
mild purgative, to prevent salivation. 

In the more severe forms of. this dis- 
ease, a medical practitioner should, by 
all means, be cojisulted : indeed, the 
ignorant and inexperinced should not 
attempt the cure of it in any stage. 

After the gonorrhcea proceeding 
from veneral causes has been removed, 
another kind of running, without pain, 
called gonorrhcea mucosa, or Gleet, 
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sometimes remains. This arises either 
from ii constriction and excoriation of 
the urethra, or frequently is the effect of 
a diseased prostate. The cure depends 
on the removal of the local disease, by 
which it is occasioned. 

But another species of gleet seems to 
depend on lelaxation. It is in general 
free from infection, and is found most 
common in those who have had long 
and frequent gonorrhoeas. It is like- 
wise, often, the eftect of a debilitated 
habit, severe purging, or continued use 
of mercurials. Such discharge is more 
frequent in women than in men. When 
there is reason to suspect remaining 
contagion, astringent injections will be 
of the greatest service. At the same 
time, attention to the general health is 
particularly necessary. The Peruvian 
bark, chalybeates, &c,, will also be of 
use. Where there is no tendency to 
inflainmation, the balsam of capivi 
injection, as mentioned under Fluor 
Albus, may’ be beneficially employed. 
A blister to the periruenm, or the os 
sacrum, has sometimes cured this dis- 
ease. 

The Spumous Gonorrhoba, is a 
very troublesome, and, we had almost 
said, incurable disease. Jt is distin- 
guished by a purulent discharge, of a 
whitish colour, from minute exuliera- 
tions around the corona glandis penis 
in men, and on the tiymphce pudendo- 
rum of females ; in both cases preceded 
for a day or two by heat, swelling and 
itching of the part ; exciting some- 
times that uieDtal affection which, in 
females, has been called furor uteri- 
nuf. It occurs in sut)jects otherwise 
the most healthy, and has no coimexiou 
whatever either with the virulent gonorr- 
hfpa, or syphilis. The only thing 
which can be done, is, in both inale«nd 
female subjects, to keep the parts clean 
with warm milk and water, ar with wrarm 
water alone. Pregnant females ere said 
to be particularly liable to this disease ; 
and it is also said that it has been some- 
times communicated by married females 
to their husbands, when both have led 
the most correct and chaste lives } from 
i O 
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our .wii experience we have reason to 
believe this last assertion to be true. 
The complaint very rarely requires me- 
dical attention. 

GOOD, liiat which either physically 
or mentally contributes to our happi- 
ness. 'l^lit! supreme i^ood is said to he 
that wliich renders men truly and com- 
pletely happy. Notwithstanding the 
reasoninj^'s of the metaphysician and the 
divine, we fear that the sufnmum bonuni 
has not yet been, perhaps never will be, 
found on earth. That, however, men 
may be, generally, much more happy 
than they are, we cannot for a moment 
doubt : nor, when we 

Call to mind wliat liigli capacious powers 
Lie folded up in man, 

can wc doubt that much of his happi- 
ness depends upon the assiduity with 
which he cultivates those benevolent 
aflcctions, the possession and practice 
of which only can make him good and 
great. 

Good Brced'nv^, See Hreedinu, 
Good. 

CjtOODIA, a genus consi'iting of one 
specie^, the Lotifolia^ or Lotus-h-avnl 
Goodia, a native of New South ^\'ale^. 
It is a hardy, handsome, greon-housc 
plant, flowering in iVIay, June, and 
July, and is propagated by seeds and 
cuttings. 

GOOSE, or Anas anscr^ a well 
known spec ies of the genu- Duck, con- 
si^ting of two varietie:^, as follow : 

The Ferus, Grey lag, or wild goose, 
is two feet nine inches long ; the bill is 
large and elevated, of a flesli colour, 
tingl'd with yellow. I'he head and 
neck ash-r'olour; breast and belly white- 
ish, cld’uded with grey or ash-colour ; 
back grey ; legs flesh-colour. They 
reside in the fens the whole year ; breed 
tbere, and hatch about eight or nine 
young ; they^aie often taken, and easily 
tamed. Towards winter they colh^ct 
in great flocks. They are migratory 
on the continent, and also in some 
part» of F2ngiand. They generally, 
w'hen ill fljif'ks, fly in the form of a tri- 
angle. 'riiey h.ive not the superiority 
of ihe wild duck, tasting, frequently, 
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of llsh ; the flesh is not, therefore, equal 
to that of the tame goose when proper- 
ly fed. 

The Mansuetus, or tame goose, is the 
grey lag in a state of domestic alion, 
and from which it varies in colour, but 
still more or less verging to grey. It 
is frequently found white, especially 
the males. The goose, in geneial, 
breeds onl} once a year ; but frequently 
has two liroods in a season, if well kept. 
It is said to be very long lived ; some 
ha\e attained llie age of 100 years. 
The gooac is iiatuially about 14 or H> 
pounds weight, but by art its weight 
may be increased to '28 or even 30lbs. 
The best geese in England are said to 
be found in Norfolk, Sullblk, and 
Eerksbirc, 

A gander and five geese compiise a 
single bleeding stock. 'Tiie goose sits 
upon her eggs from twenty-seven to 
thirty days, and will cover fiom elevxni 
to lifleeii eggs. A neat should be pre- 
pared I’or her, in a secure place, as soon 
as carrying straw in her bill, and other 
tc)keijs indicate her readiness to lay. 
The oarliness and warmth of the spring 
.ire the general causes of the early lay- 
ing of gee-e, to which may be added, 
feeding them tlirougliout the winter 
witli solid cm II ; ami, on the commence- 
ment of the breeding season, allowing 
tlieni boiled barley, inait, fresh grains, 
fine |}oIlard mixed up with ale, and 
other stimulants. Ey such means, two 
broods may be sometiim.^ obtained in 
one season ; this, however, is not a com- 
mon occurrence. 

With a gorxl gander present, no mis- 
chief can happen to the sitting geese 
without extraordinary alarm, he being 
centinel at the chain lier door of Ins 
w'ives. The goose need not be fed du- 
ring her incubation. She docs not quit 
her nest until the hatching is completed ; 
nor is it very practicable or iiecessar}^ to 
take any of the goslings from her. 
Wlien the goslings are hatched, they 
should be penned with the goose be- 
tween four hurdles, on a dry piece of 
grass, well sheltered ; putting tiun' out 
lute in the rnoniing, or not at ail i.n si- 
vere weather, and always taking tbeiii 
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in cArly in the evening. Two bioods 
may even be placed together without 
danger, as geese do not quarrel like the 
gallinaceous fowls. The first food 
bhou* \ be the same as for the J)ucK> 
but with the addition of greens*, such as 
clivers, or the like, intermixed — namely 
barley -meal, bruised oats, or line pol- 
lard . 

For the forst a convenient 

field, <*ont}iining wafer, is prefeiableto 
an extensive eonmion. It is also neces- 
bary to destroy all the hemlock, or dead-^ 
It/ nightshade, within the range of the 
young ge(‘se, many of which die from 
swallowing the^e fioisons ; slips of ^eto 
havealbO occasionally killed both young 
and old geese. Although young geese, 
if allowed sufficient range, will require 
no other support, yet in order to obtain 
llieni in good comhtion as green geese, 
it is advisable to give them corn morn- 
ing and evening, with greens, such as 
cabbage, inangLd-wiirtzel leaves, lu- 
cerne, tares, and occasionally sliced car- 
rots : and, if care be taken with geese 
in the autumn, they will fatten better 
by this process than by any forcing 
wlialcver. F^qnal quantities of rye and 
peasirwiieal, mixed with skim milk, 
forms an excellent feeding both for 
duck*, and geese. 

The flesh of geese, as food, requires 
the most healthy stomach to digest it. 

time of plucldng geese is about 
the beginiiiug of April ; when the fine 
feathers of their breasts and hacks 
should be gently and carefully plucked; 
care must be taken not to pull or iiiter- 
riq»t their down, or pen-feathers. 'I'lie 
qiiills should be iilucked five out of 
each wing. They will bear pulling in 
thirteen or fourteen weeks again, or 
twice a year ; the feathers three times a 
year, of the old geese and. ganders : 
seven weeks from each pulling. The 
young geese may be pulled once at 
thirteen or fourteen weeks old, but not 
(|uilled. In some parts of England 
geese are plucked five times a year. It 
is to be lamented that interest and cupi- 
dity should tempt persons to adopt so 
barbarous a practice. 

GOOSE-FOOT, Wild okacii, or 
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Vhenopodium, a genus of plants con- 
sisting of twenty -six species, scattered 
over the globe, the greater numlicr of 
which are, however, common to onr 
own country, and found on dunghills, « 
rtibbish, road-sides, or salt-marshes. 

'I he chief aie, ihe bonus hent'icus, or 
English iiiercury, formerly in the mate- 
ria medica, but of no importance what- 
ever ; the botrys, or .Jernsalern oak ; — 
the amhrosioidcs, or JMexu an le:i-jjlaiit ; 
— the olidum, or Stinking orach, found 
on our own road-sides 3 and the ant he 
minticum, or Vermifuge ehenopody, a 
native of Pennsylvania, and formerly 
used for destroying worms. 

Goose-grass. See C L i V E rs . 
GOOSEBERRY, or JRihes, a tree 
and fruit well known, consisting of se- 
veral species of that genus comprehend- 
ing both the currant and gooseberry. 
The following are cultivated : 

The Grossularia, or rough-fruited 
gooseberry. Its colours and varieties 
are numerous. It is found wild in our 
liedges. 

Tlie Uva crispa, or Smooth -fruited 
gooseberry. The varieties of tiiis are 
also numerous, from dilfereiices of co- 
lour ; and like the last, grows wild iu 
our hedges. 

The RecHnafum, or Procumbent 
goosebeny. When ripe, the fruit is 
usually of a dark purple, hut some- 
times red, 01 even yellow. A native of 
Germany. 

The gooseberry is propagated either 
by suckers or cuttings, but the latter 
method is preferable. The best season 
for planting the cuttings is in Febru- 
ary, just before the buds begin to open ; 
observing always to pick them ftoiii the 
handsomest shoots, and from such 
brunches as produce the gieatest quan- 
tity of fruit. The cuttings should be 
about eight inches long, and be planted 
ill a bed of light earth, exposed to the 
morning siin ; they must be planted 
about three inches deep, all the buds 
on that part which enters the ground 
being previously cut ofl‘, and watered, 
to help their taking root. The shoots 
should all be rubbed oft' from the plants 
as they come out, except t4iose at the 
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top, in order that there may be a regu- 
lar stem. In the September following, 
they should be removed to a bed of 
tine light earth, and planted at two 
feet distance. They should remain 
here two years ; and the cross branches 
at times be cut off, as well as the lower 
ones, so as to keep a clean stem about 
a foot above the ground. They may 
afterwards be planted where they are to 
remain ; a light sandy loam is the best : 
and they should be kept from the shade 
of other trees. To have the fruit in 
the utmost perfection, they should be 
planted in an exposed place, in rows 
eight feet asunder, and every shrub six 
feet from one another in the rows. The 
best time for transplanting them is in 
October, after the leaves have fallen. 
They require pruning pretty freely, and 
after the manner of the currant. 

Goosberries, when ripe, form an 
agreeable variety of summer fruit, if 
eaten in moderate quantity; but eaten 
unripe, and to excess, they are very in- 
jurious, producing flatulency and indi- 
gestion : we have observed tlie ascaridps 
to be very common in children, after 
having eaten of this fruit. See AV^orm.'.. 

A wine is made from goo&berries as 
well as currants. See AA^inf., 

Gorse. See FuRzr. ^ 

Gosling, See Go oar, 

GOULARD, or Extract of lead, is 
a solution of lead in acetic acid or vine- 
gar. See Lead. 

GOURD, or Cucurbita^ in botany, 
a genus of plants consi^ling of seven 
species, natives of America, India, and 
the south of Europe, as follow : 

The Lagenaria, or Bottle-gourd, 
with a woody fruit. An American 
plant. 

The Hispida^ a native of Japan. 

The Ovi/era, with ovate fruit, a na- 
tive of Astrucan. 

The PepVf or Cominor^ Pompion, 
or pumkin, a plant resembling the bot- 
tle-gourd, but considerably stronger, 
with thick trailing stalks. It is the 
most hardy of all the spe-ies. The 
fruit sometimes weighs fifty pounds, or 
upwards. The pulp boiled, and caU 
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en mashed, like turnips ; the seed con- 
tains a considerable quantity of oil. 

The Verrucosa^ or AVaity gourd, is 
an American plant, having a fruit wit^ 
a rind almost w'oody. 

The Melopepoy or upright Squash, 
rising with an erect stalk, several feet 
high ; fruit of a moderate size ; de- 
pressed and knotty. A native of the 
East Indies. 

The Ciirullns^ or AVater melon, a na- 
tive of the south of Europe; fruit about 
a foot and a half in diameter, esteemed 
for its cooIulss in hot climates, but in- 
sipid in our own. 

Most of these species have several va- 
rieties, and the fruit frequently change 
their form. They are raised from 
seeds set annually in a moderate hot- 
bed, or heap of dry dung, in the mouth 
of April, or beginning of May. 

Few of these, except the pumkin, are 
considered of any importance in this 
country, but in hot climates, they con- 
tribute a considerable portion of the 
food of the common people. 

GOURD, SOUR, Monkey’s 
Bre^d, ov Adansonia, in botany, a ge- 
nus consisting of one species, dit^covered 
by Adanson, on the banks of the Sene- 
gal : its fruit consists of a woody ten- 
celh'd capsule, having numerous seeds 
imbedded in a farinaceous pulp. 

GOURD-TREE, Calabash-tree, 
or Cresrentia a genus of trees, having 
two species as follow : The Cajete a 
native tree of Jamaica and the Leward 
Islands, rising from twenty to thirty 
feet in height, and branching at the 
top into a large head. The fruit is 
large, with a thick skin, and woody 
sliell, capable of containing, when emp- 
tied of its pulp, nearly three pints ; 
the shells are sometimes so large as to 
hold two gallons of water: they are ap- 
propriated to various purpo.ses. The 
Cucurbitinahthe othef species, a native 
also of the AA^est Indies, but a more di- 
minutive tree than the first. Both spe- 
cies may be easily propagated, but can 
only be reared in a hot-house. 
Gonrd-worm. See Fluke. 
GOURDINESS, among farriers, a 
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swelling in a horse's legs, of a dropsical more or less disturbed. The appetite is 
or redematous nature. It often pre- diminished, and flatulency or other 
cedes the grease, and will produce it if symptoms of indigestion arc felt. These 
not counteructed by evuciiaiits adapted symptoms take place for several days, 
to the sometimes for a week or two before the* 


GOUT, or Podagra, a disease 
which begins with an excruciating pain 
in some part of the body, most usually 
the toes or feet, which swells and in- 
flames, accompanied with more or less 
fever, and mostly terminates by re- 
solution, or tlie decomposition of a 
chalky matter. It is said to be heredita- 
ry ; but we think this very question- 
able. That a predisposition to gout is 
found in many individuals we are well 
aware; but predisposition ought to be 
most carefully distinguished from the 
cli.-ease itself. See PllKDisposiTiON. 
It has been divided into the regular, 
the atonic, the retrocedent, and the 
wandering gout. 

The limits of our work prevent our 
treating these diti’erent varieties, even 
were we so disposed, in detail. 

IVrhaps thcMcisno disease afflicting 
tlic h II man frame, which has given rise 
to so many diiferent and opposite modes 
of treatment as the gout. Some persons 
contending tliat it is an inflammatory 
disease, requiring e\acuants, and others 
tliat it is strictly a disease of debility, re- 
quiring stimulants for its cure. We 
cannot be expected to settle such a 
question, but we think that facts are in 
favour of the latter hypothesis. 

What is called a fit of the con- 

sists, principally, of an inflammatory 
afleciion of some of the joints. This 
sometimes comes on suddenly, without 
any warning, but is generally preceded 
by several symptoms such as the cessa- 
tion of the sweating with which the feet 
had been commonly aflTected ; an un- 
usual coldness of the feet aixl legs ; a 
frequent numbness, alternating with a 
sense of prickling, along the v hole of 
the lower extremities; frequent cramps 
of the muscles of the legs ; and an un- 
usual turgesccnce of the veins. While 
these symptoms take place in the low'- 
er extreriiilies, the body is alfectcd 
uith torpor and languor, and the func- 
tions of the stomacli, in particular, are 


paroxysm comes on ; and its immediate 
access is commonly preceded by a 
keener appetite than usual. 

This complaint comes on most com- 
monly in the spring; but it occurs 
at all times of the year ; in persons 
in the country, we have observed it to 
come on soon after the festivities of 
Christ mas. 

The attack is sometimes felt first in 
the evening, but most com men ly about 
two or three o’clock in the morning ; one 
foot is generally affected, and most 
commonly the ball, or first joint of the 
great toe ; but sometimes, other parts of 
the foot ; with tlie pain there is, com- 
monly, more or less of cold shivering, 
which, ns the ])ain increases, gradually 
ceases, and is succeeded by a fe\er, 
which continues for the same time 
with the pain itself. From the first 
attack the pain continues to increase, 
with restlessness of the whole body, till 
next midnight, after which it grailnally 
remits, and having continued about 
twenty-four hours from the time of the 
attack, ceaseslalmost entirely , and with 
the coming on of a gentle sweat, allows 
the patient to fall asleep, Tiie affected 
part is red and swelled, but after a few 
days’ continuance, gradually abates. 
The disease, however, does not always 
go ofl’by tlie first attack, but the pa- 
tient has, for some days, ev( ry evening, 
a retu'-n. When th^i disease of the 
joint ceases entirely, it generally leaves 
the person in very perfect health, eri- 
joying greater ease and alacrity in the 
functions of both body and mind, than 
he had for a long time expcpi nced. 

At the beginning of the disease, its 
returns are sometimes oiily*once in three 
or four scars, but as it advances tbe 
intervals beeome shorter ; the attacus 
a. e annual ; twice a year ; nr, at length, 
so often tliat the patient is not often 
free from it, except two or three months 
in the summer. Aliiiongh at tii>t on- 
ly attacking one loot, it ufferwardd at- 
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farktt either in fiuccesiiion or jointly* 
both feet, and also the joints of the up- 
per ^extremities, In many per- 

sons, after a frequent recurrence of the 
. disease, concretiens of a chalky nature, 
are found on the outside of tlie joints, 
and, for the most part, immediately 
under the skin. They contribute, with 
otiier circumstances, to destroy the mo- 
tion of the joint. 

In patients who have laboured under 
this disease for years, a nephritic - ifec- 
tion often alternates witli its paioxysnis : 
both affections rarely occurring in the 
same patient at once. See Gravel. 

This is the most common form of 
tlie disease ; hut it often assumes very 
different appearances ; and is tiien cal- 
led by different names, as mentioned 
above, but upon which we cannot eii- 
laruc. 

The most common causes of the 
pout are, a sedentary^ indolent mode of 
life^ a full diet of animal food, stimu- 
lating liquors, and wines. Other causes 
have been mentioned ; such as exces- 
sive venery, much application to study 
or business, night-watching, excessive 
evacuations ; the cessation of usual la- 
bour : a sudden change from a full to 
a spare diet, the use of acids, and aces- 
sent food and drink ; a*ad cold ap- 
plied to the loiver extremities; the 
principal are doubtless the first: for 
we very rarely find the poor afflicted 
with this disease. 

Exercise, and regular living, trench- 
ing on the abstemious, arc, we have no 
doubt, the best preventives of the gout : 
but its perfect cu|;e, when once the sys- 
tem has been attacked by it, is not so 
frequent as could be desired. What is 
said under Aliment, Appetite, and 
Dyspepsia, should in this disease be 
particularly attended to. It is essen- 
tial that the bowels should be kepit re- 
gular, or fconfewhat lax, without much 
purging ; and for this purpose, aloes or 
ilinbarb arc to be preferred; The com- 
poii.id colocj'iith pills, or the Scot’s 
pills, are the best aloetics. 

Tlie vapour-bath has lately been re- 
commended in this complaint, and we 


think it is a remedy which, in many 
cases, promises well. But the roots of 
the meadow-saffron, have been used as 
a powerful remedy in paroxsyras of the 
gout, and as it comes recommended by 
the high authority of Sir Eyeraud 
Home, and others, we offer it with 
confidence to our readers. A quack 
medicine has been for some time sold 
under the name of Eau medicinale 
d'Husson ; this has been found to possess 
the same properties as a wine of mea- 
dow saffron, and is consequently sup- 
posed to he tiic same medicine. See 
Meadow-saffron. The clear wine 
is to be taken in doses of sixty drops, or 
minims ; in some constitutions, a dose 
of 70 minims may be required. Ac- 
cording to Sir E. Home, a dose of fiO 
drops of this wine has completely re- 
moved a violent attack of the gout in 
the left foot in 24 hours. 

After the paroxysms have ceased, if 
swelling and stiffness remain in the 
joints, frictions with the flesh-brush, or 
flannel, arc the best remedy. 

When the gout attacks the more vi- 
tal parts, such as the breast, stomach, 
&c., it is generally attended with vo- 
miting, which should he encouraged by 
small doses of ipecacuanha, about half 
a grain every ten minutes ; the part af- 
fected may also be rubbed externally 
with ffilher. When the stomach is com- 
posed, small doses of camphor, or a*ther, 
may be given internally. But perhaps 
better than these, are small but strong 
doses of Beef-tea. Mustard cata- 
plasms may also be applied to the feet ; 
and the lower extremities should be 
kept warm. 

In severe attacks, however, of all the 
varieties of gout, the patient should con- 
sult a medical practitioner. But we 
think an attentive observer of his own 
constitution, and one who is not both a 
devotee and a dupe to his luxurious in- 
clinations will, in general, be enabled, 
without medical assistance, to prevent 
the inroads of this troublesome visitant. 
Bodily labour is, beyond question, 
the first and best of all preventives. 
Upon this and other exercise^ and the 
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regulation of the diet, more will de- 
pend than upon all the medicine in the 
world. See(iRAVEL. 

GOUTVVEKl), or CEgopodiunij a 
genus consisting of one species of plant, 
found wild in our own hedges and road- 
sides, with small white flowers, and 
leaves resemhiing angelica, and hence 
it has been soinetimcs called wild an- 
gelica. It has been supposed benefi- 
cial ill gout; blit this and numerous 
other plants which have obtained their 
common names from their supposed 
virtues, have not, upon rigid examina- 
tion, often answered their nominal de- 
scription. 

GOVERNMENT, an orderly pow- 
cr coiVitituted for the public good. The 
iiscaiul necessity of government is such, 
that there never was an age or countiy 
without some sort of civil authority. 
I'lie origin of 80t:iety is our wants ; of 
government, our wickedness ; the for- 
mer promotes our happiness positively, 
by uniting our affections; the latter 
negatively, hy lest raining our vices. 
The one encourages intercourse, the 
other creates distinctions. Society in 
every state is a blessing, government in 
its best state, a necessary evil, in which 
men surrender certain liberties in order 
lo retain the rest. AVcrc man a perfect 
being, he would not need government. 
1 fe, therefoie, who expects ri perfect 
government to be formed from imper- 
feet materials, man, expects an ahsiir- 
iiily. Individual security and happi- 
ness being the true end and rlesign of 
government, whatever form insures it 
with the least expense, consistent also 
wiih the general seeurily and happiness 
of all, is to be preft'ired. It is not in 
ai-cordance with «)ur work, to enter far- 
llicr into the consideration of this im- 
portant subject ; these few Init simple 
principles are, however, and alwavs will 
be sufficient, while the nature of ujan 
remains the same, to guide every fJcr- 
soii endowed with common sense, in the 
choice of tiiat government wliicli is at 
all times, and upon all occasioiib, most 
desirable to be adopted. 

GRACE, or Guackfui.nfss, an 
agreeable attribute, not easily defined, 
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but it is unquestionably the noblest part 
of beauty. In manners, grace consists 
more in the mode of doing things, than 
in the things theintelves. Graceful 
manners are a perpetual letter of recoiii- 
mendati<Mi. See Good Breeding. 

GRACE, Days of, three days, iin- 
iiiediately following the term of pay- 
ment of a bill, within which the credi- 
tor must note and protest it, if payment 
is not obtained, in order to entitle him 
to recover against the drawer. 

GRAFTING, in gardening, the in- 
sertion of a shout or scion of one plant 
or tree, into llie stock or stem of ano- 
ther, so that both may unite and be- 
corije one tree. The use of grafting is 
to propagate any curious sort of fruit, 
so as to be certain of the kind, which 
cannot be done by any other method. 

In the choice of giafls we should be 
careful that tl'.ey are shoots of the for- 
mer year, although older wood will 
sometimes bn<*cc(*d ; that they are taken 
from healthy tiees; and from the late- 
ral or horizontal, and not from the per- 
pendicular shoot-?. Tlie grafts should 
be cut off before the buds begin to 
.swell, wliieh is generally three weeks or 
a month before the season fur graft mg ; 
when cut ofl* ihey should be laid in the 
ground, with ^Ik; cut dowiii\ard8, bury- 
ing them half their length, and covering 
their to[)s wilh dry litter, to prevent 
their ilryiiig ; if a small joint of the 
former year’s wood bo cut off, it will 
pre‘«crve it the belter. If the grafts are 
lo 1)0 sent to a considerable distance, 
their out ends should be pul into a lumji 
of soft clay, and wrapped up in moss. 

In grjifting, all sucli trees as are oftlie 
same genus, will take upon cacW other ; 
thus all nut-bearing trees may be safely 
grafted upon each other, so also may 
tlie pulm-bearing trees, under which 
head may be leckoned not only the se- 
veral sorts of p'niti, Imt also tlie Jil- 
in ond, peach, nectarine, apricot. See. 
"J'he medlar being of the same genus as 
the white-thorn, may he, and almost 
always is, in this country, advantageous- 
ly grafted upon it. 

All such trees as bear cones will do 
well upon each other, ulthoiTgh one may 
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be evergreen, and the other deciduous ; 
such as the cedar of Libanus, ami the 
larch ; these, however, ' succeed best if 
grafted by approach ; so aUo may the 
^ cherry on the laurel, or the laurel on 
the cherry, be grafted. All the mast- 
bearing trees will take upon each other ; 
and those having a tender soft wood will 
do well if grafted in the common way ; 
but those of a firmer texture, and slow 
growers, should be grafted by ap- 
proach. 

The implements nerrssiri^ for grafting 
are, a small hand-saw, to cut off the 
heads of the stocks ; a good strong 
knife, with a thick back, to make clefts 
ill the stocks, and to pare them ; a sharp 
pen-knife to cut the grafts ; a grafting 
chisel, and a small mallet ; bass strings, 
or woollen yarn, and a rjiiantity of clay, 
which should he prepared a month be- 
fore it is used, and in the following 
manner : Take strong fnt loam and new 
horse-dung, about equal parts ; a little 
straw, or hay, cut very small ; and if 
there be a quantity of salt added it will 
prevent the clay from cracking in dry 
weather. Tiiis compo.-t shoald be well 
mixed like mortar, by the addition of 
a sufficient quantity of water; after 
which it should be moistened afresh, 
and stirred every other day. This is 
the most common composition for co- 
vering the stock after it is grafted ; but 
latterly a composition of common tur- 
pentine, bees-wax, and rosin melted 
together, and, being of a proper consis- 
tence, is |)ut on the stock, round tiic 
graft, in the same manner as the* clay is 
usually applied;^ and although it be 
not more than a quarter of an inch 
thick, it« resists the air, and is, in oilier 
respects, more effect iial than clay. This 
mixture, however, should not beappl ed 
too hot, or the graft will he injured. 

The principal rnodi’s of grafting arc 
the following .• 

Grafting ?// the rinrl, called also 
crovvn-giafting, and siioulder-grafting, 
is only proper for large trexi-s, where 
either the head or the large branches are 
cut off horizontally^ and two or more 
•r’ons are put in, according to the size 
of the branch or stem : in doing this. 


the scions are cut flat on one side, with 
a shoulder to rest upon the crown of the 
stock ; the rind must tlien be raised up, 
to admit the scion to enter about two 
inches between the wood and the bark 
of the stock, so that the shoulder of the 
scion may meet, and closely unite with 
the crown of the stock. After a suffi- 
cient number of scions are inserted, the 
whole crown of the stock should be well 
clayed over, leaving two buds of the 
scions uncovered. The only inconve- 
nience attf'iidmg this mode of grafting 
is, that the giaff'i are liable to he blown 
out by the wind aft**r they have made 
some progress in their growth. They 
should therefore be secured from such 
accident b}’ proper sufiport. I'he latter 
cud of March, or beginning of April, 
is tlic best time for tins process. 

Graftings termcil also stock or 
slit grafting, is practised upon stocks 
or trees of a smaller size, from an inch 
or tw^o inches or more in diameter, and 
may be used with success where the rind 
of the stock is not too thick. '^I'lie lie;ul 
of the stock must be cut oiT with a 
slope, and the slit made the contrary 
way, in the top of the slope, to receive 
the scion, which should be cut sloping, 
like a wedge, so as to fit the slit made 
in the stock, care being taken that the 
bark of tlie scion iits accurately to the 
bark of the stock, fn small stocks, a 
ligature of brass is sometimes necessary, 
to prevent the slit from opening. Tlic 
stock should he clayed over, tlie same 
as in rind-grafting. But, in truth, we 
do not approve of clefi-grartiiig, many 
other methods being superior, particu- 
larly a practice with small stocks, called 
saddle-grafting, which is similar to 
IVhip-grnfting, calleiJ also tongue- 
grafting. 'I'his IS very commonly prac- 
lised, especially on small storks, be- 
cause the scions jnii<*h sooner cover the 
stocks in this melhod, than in any other, 
and because also (hat obstruction to 
the growth of the stalk does not take 
place w^hich occurs in cleft-grafting. 
Whip-grafting is performed by cutting 
off the head of the stocks sloping ; 
there must then be a notch made in the 
slope, towards the upper part, dovm- 
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wards, a little more than half an inch 
deep, to receive the scion, which must 
be cut with a slope upwards, aud a part 
left in this slope like a tongue, which 
tongue must he inserted into the slit 
made in the slope of the stock, so as 
that the two rinds of both scion and 
stock may be equal, and join together 
exactly : there should be a ligature of 
brass to fasten the scion ; and after- 
wards it .should be clayeil over, us in 
the former methods. 

con.sisfs in grafting a 
fine rmitl’nl branch upon a root. To 
pel form this, take a graft of the tree 
designed to be propagated, and a small 
piece of the loot of another tree of the 
.same kind, or very near it ; — or pieces 
of roots cut from the tree transplantcil, 
and \viiij)-graft them, binding them well 
together. Such graft may be planted 
.\hero it is to stand, for the piece* of root 
will <lriiw saj), and feed the graft as the 
stock does in the other methods. 

/nart/ihigy or grafting by ajij/foarh, 
.s a mode l)v which the different pail.s of 
trees, intended to be united, are bent 
iJowii, and ])laced in contact, wbiie the 
liees remain growing. Jt is ino.-^t eom- 
looiily piactised on tender exotics, and 
some Ollier plants, siieli as jessamines, 
myrtles, walnuts, oranges, ifec., which 
d.) not succeed by ordinary melliods. !t 
i.-* perfonned tiins : A part of the stneL, 
or branch, is slit ofi*, about two mcl'.e.^ 
in length, a smooth, part of llie stock 
being always cliosen for the pnrjiose ; 
then a small notch is made in this slit 
of the stock, downwards, in the same 
tnanner as is used for whiji-grafring ; 
the branch of the tree designed to be 
inarched having a part sli I off in the 
.'•ame manner as the .stock, and a slit 
made iipwe.rds in it, so as to leave a 
tongue; whicli tongue slioiiid be iii- 
seited into the slit of ihe stoc k, joining 
their rinds equally, tl.al they may unite 
well together ; after wliich a li ^alure of 
brass should be made, so as to kef*.p them 
exactly in their situation, and' after- 
wards this part of the stock mn’st be 
clayed over well, to keep out the air. 
The scion is not separated from the 
hfc until it is fiimly united with i^he 
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stork j nor is the head of the stock, oy 
branch which is grafted, cut *>ff till the 
same time, and only half the wood 
pared off, with a slope about three inch- 
es in length, and the same of the scion 
or graft. 

Inarching is not performed so early 
ill tlie season as other grafting, never 
being done till the month of April or 
May, when the sap is flowing, at which 
time the scion and stock will join much 
sooner than at any other tune. The 
time, however, of grafting, generally, 
mn.Ht vary with the sea.son. Plums 
should be grafteil tliree weeks or a 
month earlier than a[>ples ; these last 
rnav be gener.dy era! ted about the end 
of Abiicli, but sometimes, if the season 
be late, the middle of April will be soon 
enough. See nuDDiNG. 

(iKAIN, that fruit or seed which 
grows in a .spike or ear ; grain compre- 
heiid.s corn of evi ry kind, such as 
iVhetU, lif/Cr licirlei/, OaiSy ^c. 

(iiiAiN also denotes the smallest 
weight U'-ed in England. One drachm of 
tiie a]>otliecjiniV weight contains sixty 
graiii.-^. Sec Apotiiecariks*, Avoir- 
i)U POISE, and Troy Wmuht. 

CJIlAliNS, the refuse of ina't which 
has been brewed or distilled. I’jgs are 
often teil an<J faited -by the gnims of 
the d.’itjlleries and brew houses, l int we 
cannot speak ol such feedmg with ap- 
probation. The poik i.s often very in- 
<liflereiit, and tiie tat soft and flabby. 
C’ous are also, we aie informed, fed 
with gram, m the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis., not, we believe, with mucli 
ad\antage t(» their milk. Grains, how*- 
ever, given to hogs in* moderate quan- 
tity, and with a mixture of other food, 
aiea useful variety of diet for them; 
jiiirticiilarl V vonngaiid growing one.s. 

(;RAINS“ OE PAPADI.SI:, or 
(iiiEATFR Cardamoms, the seeds of 
l!ie Cardamomum majuSy»f^v the ylmo- 
mum ^rani puredisi of f anujeiis. They 
are angular, reddish brown seeds, sniaU 
ler than pepper in appearance, and 
much resembling the lesser eurdamoins, 
and are Virought to this country chiefly 
from the coast of Afrira, between the 
trojiics, being distinguished in com- 
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merce by the name of Guinea grains. 
Grains of paradise are rarely us^^d me- 
dicinally, although they are certainly 
a useful stimulant. They are, however, 
often given as a warm cordial to horses 
and cattle. The dose may be, for these 
animals, from one to two ounces, or 
more. 

Grains of paradise are employed by 
fraudulent brewers to give a pungent 
taste to weak and insipid beer. 

Graining. See Gakp. 

GKAKLE, or Gra>'itla^ in zoolo- 
gy, a genus of birds, coinisling of thir- 
teen species, natives of India and 
South America ; some of them of Eu- 
rope. They have a thick, convex bill, 
compressed at the sides, with small 
nostrils, and sharp-hooked claws 3 the 
middle toe of the fore-feet conne<*ted 
at the base with the outer. The fol- 
lowing are the chief : 

The Religiosa, or Minor grakle, vio- 
let black, spot on the wings white ; 
hind-head with a yellow, naked band. 
Another variety much larger, inhabits 
Asia: the first is ten and a half inches 
long; feeds on eheriies, grapes, and 
other fruits. V\'lien lamed, is exceed- 
ingly lofjiiacious. 

The Baritu, or Iloat-l ailed grakle, 
is greyish; shonldeis bine; <|iiill-fea- 
thers outride, gieeii. Inhabits Aineiicu. 

The Christel/atfij or Crested giakle, 
is black ; first qiiill-fealheis at the base, 
and tail-feathers at the tip, white; 
hill yellow — legs yellow. Inhabits 
China 3 eight ami a half inches long , 
very locjnacious, and makes a hissing 
noise. 

'riie Qitisca/a, ’ or Purple grakle 3 
violet black ; tad rounded. Male thir- 
teen anci a half, femak' eleven and a 
half inches long 3 sings finely 3 lays 
five or six blueish eggs, with black 
striped spots ; when domesticated, feeds 
on all kinds o& grain : and though very 
deslruciive to plfUitation'^, clears them, 
in a considerable degree, from noxious 
insects, on which account, the breed 
has lieen of late years encouraged in 
the West Indies. ft is a native of 
Mexico, the warm parts of America, 

ami Jainaiea, 
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The Siurvina, is hoary 3 black on 
the crown and back ; between the wings 
violet black ; tail and wings with a 
shade of green. Female dirty ash, back 
brown ; wings and tail deep black, in 
its eggs and nest resembles the thrush. 
Inhabits the ozier banks of Daiiria. 

grammar, the art or science of 
rightly expressing our thoughts by 
words. 

A knowledge of grammar should be 
acquired by every rational being : for 
as language is the medium by which 
our thought.' are rommouly expressed, 
and as a knowledge of grammar ena- 
bles us to convey our thoughts most 
correctly to others, by means of lan- 
guage, it is surely of great importance 
that such means should be as clear and 
perspicuous as possible. Such clear- 
ness and perspicuity, a knowledge of 
grammar enables us to obtain. Jn the 
ac(]uisition of this science, however, the 
mere pedant has always mistaken the 
way. Hence it is no uncommon thing 
to fiml, even in the pre'senL day, a 
person well versed in the karned lan- 
guages, who knows comparatively little 
of the inliiiiate sti uctiire of Ins mother 
tongue. Let, ihererore, a know ledge 
of the structure of oiir own language, 
and of cour.^e its grammar, precede the 
study of any other ; when tins is ac- 
quired, if there be lime and opportu- 
nity, the knowledge of other languages 
may be added with mueh ease aixl 
ell'cct. 

Grammar, like other sciences, is best 
acquired by detinilions and classiliea- 
tioii, and although perhaps no terms 
wliich have been yet invented do, in 
every instance, convey that meaning 
which a |)hilosophical investigation of 
language re(]uires, yet till better are 
invented wv must, to avoir! confusion, 
content ourselves with those terms which 
are in roiijiiion use. « 

Resides letters, which are, or ought 
to be, the signs of soiirnls, we have syl- 
lables an<l words, which arc, for the 
most (lart, compound sounds. W ords 
are divided by grammarians into the 
following kinds : articlt:, noun^ or 
siamtivc, adjective, pronoun, verb, par* 
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itciphi adverb^ preposition^ conjunct 
tion^ and interjection. The greatest 
didiculty to all learners of grammar is, 
the acquisition of tirat knowledge which 
enables them to distinguish these dif* 
ferent parts of speech, and therefore 
care and assiduity ought to be employ- 
ed to enable the learner so to do before 
he proceeds one step farther in tins 
pleasant and agreeable study, which it 
may most assuredly be made with a 
very moderate share of attention and 
adroitness ; and not, as it too generally 
is, a tedious and disgusting one. Hav- 
ing mastered this difficulty, we think 
few students will, in their after progress, 
find an}" difficulty whatever. 

It is not consistent with our work to 
proceed further in the detail of this 
plan of studying grammar ; but against 
tfie system of committing so much to 
iiietiiory, we most strongly ))rotest : 
let tlie understanding be exercised iiiore 
and tilt? memory less, and sure wc are, 
that whoever adopts our advice, will 
find h is successful account in it. 

AVe are sorry to observe that oiir mo- 
dern writers on grumiiiar have taken so 
little notice of tlie great work of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, entitled Ewea 
or Diversions of J^urley ; every 
piTsoii, however, who desires to become 
intimately acquainted with the origin 
and structure of the Rnghsli language, 
ought to study well that work, and 
the principles of grammar wliicli are 
therein so ably developed. JSce Lan- 
liUAOE. 

(IRANARY, a building to lay or 
otorc com in, especially lliat designed 
to be kept for a considerable time. 

Cjiranai'ics are built of diflerent ma- 
terials : oftc?ii of wood ; soinetiines of 
l>ri("k. Those granaries are esteemed 
the U’st, wliicli are built ol^brick, with 
cjinirters of timber wrought in in the 
iiisi<le, to wlyc!li the boards may be 
nailed with which tbeinside of the gra- 
nary must be lined close to the bricks, 
that there may not be any room left for 
vermin to shelter themselves. There 
may b storiese one above another, which 
should be near the one to the othe- • 
because the shallower the corn lies, the 
^ 7 1 
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better it is, and more easily turned* 
There should be no cellar or any other 
damp place under a granary, nor should 
it ever be built over stables. Two great 
cautions to be observed in erecting gra- 
naries are, to make them sufficiently' 
strong, and to expose them to the most 
drying winds ; for this reason it is that 
they should always stand alone, and be 
elevated a few feet above the ground, 
so that the air can circulate under them. 

In several countries of Europe, great 
labour and expense are bestowed in 
storing' corn in times of scarcity. In 
some places deep pits arc made in the 
solid rock, in ollieis, caves are dug in 
the b.des of hills, in which the gram is 
deposited. Large granaries have also 
been bii.lt of stone, so as to admit of a 
free ventii ition, and a frequent stirring 
of the corn, ljut for any moderate pe- 
riod, one or two years, there is no mode 
so advantageous as the keeping of grain 
in the straw, in a large well-built stack, 
properly secured from vermin. 

As tlie straw, however, becomes less 
valuable the longer it is ke[)t ; and as 
stacks aic exposed to the risk of fire, 
the ihseoveiy of a cheap inoile of con- 
structing a granary has been long wished 
fiir. A geiulemaii in ‘.Cheshire, has de- 
vised a pl<m which seems to have 
brought buildings for preserving grain 
to a state of perrection. In this plan 
there is .in easy iienlc by which the 
whole body of the grain is stirred ; and 
the air is conviycd ami circulated 
through every pait of it, whatever may 
be the thickness or depth at which it 
is laid ; and only one floor is nectssary, 
however bigli thebuTlding may be. An 
engraving and description of^ this gra- 
nary will be found in Sinclair’s (We 
of Agriculture. Ste Flour and Corn. 

GIIAIVITK, a stone, or primitive 
rock ; one of the most abundant in 
nature, and the most iiccTiil in its ap- 
plication : it is so called, from its ap- 
pearing to be made up of a number of 
distinct particles or grains. Its essen- 
tial coniponeiit parts are quartz^ fold’’ 
spar, and mica. Its colour is comiuoii- 
ly grey, or reddish. Granite is found 
ii; various parts of the wqjrld. In £ng« 
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land, Scotland, and Ireland ; the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, the Hartz, and the Tyrol. 
In Africa and Asia, granite constitutes 
the Uralian, Altaian, and Iliinalayun 
^chains; and the Atlas monntairis ; 
and in South America, the lofty raiii^es 
of the Cordilleras are of a similar dc- 
scripiioi). Some kinds of granite are 
prone to *lecompositioM ; hut, in gene- 
ral, granite is the most durable of na- 
ture’s productions, and long resis^ts the 
dest.oying hand of tune ; us a bmhl- 
ing material, it is unrivalled. 

GRANULATION, in chemistry, 
the procchs hy which a metal is redu- 
ced into grains, which is efTected by 
melting the metal, and then pouring 
it in a very siender stream into cold 
water. As soon as the metal comes in 
contact with the water, it divides into 
%lrops, whi(’li as'Jiimc a sj)hcrical shape, 
more or Ie>,s perfect, according to the 
thlnie^ss of the stream, the teinpeiatiire 
of the metal, and tiie height from which 
it falls. Some of the more friable me- 
tals may be reduced to mucb finer 
grains by pouring it. in its melted state, 
into a woollen box, rubbed over with 
chalk, and shaking it violently before 
it has time to hecome solid. 

GKANLM..ATION, ill surgery, in- 
carnation, tlie production oif new gra- 
nnies of flesh III a wound. 

Grape* See V^ink. 

GRASS, a ivell-known vegetable 
food for all sorts of cattle. The grasses 
are a very iiuinerous family, though all 
are not cipially benelieial m their cul- 
ture, some animals prefeiTliig one sort 
and some anoiher. 

The piincipal cultivated grasses are 
red, white,, and yellow clover, saintoiii, 
lucerne, ai;d rye-gra.-s, 

The natural f'ra.sse^, propeily so c;d- 
ed, consist of 215 kinds, which me ca- 
pable of being cultivated in the climate 
of Great Ibilairt. Of thc;'<e, only two 
have been employed to any extent in 
making artificial In^adowH — rye-grass, 
and eock*s-foot grass. '^I'lie Duke of 
JJedford wastlieiice induced to try the 
compaiati ve merits and value of a uiiin- 
ber of other grasses, to the amoiint of 
fj7, the result ,of which is annexed to 
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Sir H. Davy’s Lectures, and has 
since been published with more full 
details. 

According to these experiments, tall 
fescue gras8,yes/urn elatioVt stands high- 
est, us to the quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter afforded by the whole crop, when 
cut at the time of flowering; and mea- 
dow cat’s-tail gra.ss,p/i/^i«m pratetise^stfm 
fonls most food wlien cut atthetime the 
seed is ri[»e. Sea meadow-grass produ- 
ces fhe greatest (]uantity of aftermath. 

See the vnrions grasses in the order 
of the alphabet ; see also Clover, and 
Hushanuuy. 

GRASS-HOPPRR, or Cicada, a 

genus of inseiMs consisting of two hun- 
dred and cighty-'seven species, scattered 
over fhe globe. The following are the 
most remarkahle : the plchrja, a na- 
tive of AfVica; the orni, inhabiting 
southern Knmpe ; these two species 
form the cicadas of the Roman and 
Grecian poets. During the liottest part 
of the day in summer, the males, sitting 
among the leavi s of trees, make a shrill 
and coiiiinnal ehirpiiig. The Spinna- 
ria, also inhabits Kiirope. I'lie larva 
and pupa of this and some other spe- 
cies of iliH genus, discharge a frothy 
matter from numerous poies about the 
tail, in winch tlicy soon become com- 
pletel} enveloped. This matter is fre- 
qiieiitly fonnd in summer, upon various 
plants, and is eommonly known by the 
name of cuckoo sfiittle. I’he [lerfcct 
insect, when attempted to he caught, 
will hometimes spring to the distance of 
tv 1 or three yanis. See Cric ket. 

Grate. See V i RE- P I.A f E. 
GRAUWACKP, a kind of slaty 
stone, abounding in various parts of 
Lngland. 

GRA\’KL, in agriculture, and gar- 
dening, a cok'geries of jiebbles of vari- 
ous sizes, mixed with a greater or 
laiger portion of sin ill particles, usually 
<It'nominntcd sand, (navel is an ex- 
cellent inatiM'ial foi walks i gardens, 
and other footwa\ b, hut a very bad one 
for publie roads and I’arriage ways, 
lienee the lieavy and loose nature of the 
roads in the neigbbourliood of Lou- 
don. Sec Husbandry and Soil. 
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GRAVEL, in medicine, a disease 
affecting the kidneys, ureters, and blad- 
der ; it is occasioned by a sandy or 
gritty Mibstance, wliich collectsin those 
parts, producing considerable pain, 
sometimes induinination, mid also often 
obstructs the proper secretion, and dis- 
charge of the urine. 

The 8yin|)loms of gravel are very 
various: tlie chief, (-f course, is a dis 
charge of sandy, or gravelly matter 
with the urine, al tended with more or 
less inconvenience in making water ; 
pain in the region of the kidneys ; 
sickness 3 want of appetite, and other 
dyspeptic symptoms. 

Of the numerous substances con- 
tained in the human urine, rarely more 
than three make their appearance in the 
form of deposit, or gravel : these are 
phosphate of lime, phosphate of am- 
monia and magnesia, and uric acid. 
"J’hcitwo former substances constitute a 
u'hitc sediment, the latter a red depo- 
sit. It is above all things necessary, 
t'lcarly to distinguish between the two, 
and not to confound them, as many 
pracritioners are apt to do. 

The urine, in its healthy state, is an 
acid secretion. I'he aci<ls naturally in 
excess in healthy urine are, the })hos- 
phoric, the uric, and tlic carbonic : this 
excess of acid retains the earthy salts 
above mentioned, in a state of solution ; 
but whenever this inherent, or natural 
acidity of the urine is diminished, whe- 
ther by digestion, irregular secretion, 
particular kinds of food, or improper 
ine<licines, a tendency to form llie white 
deposit immediately ensues. When, 
therefore, from any cause, this white 
sand is observed, the internal use of 
acids will, in most cases, diminish or 
remove it. 

It must not be forgot! euj however, 
that a discharge of white sand is fre- 
quently symptomatic of disordered di- 
gestion, and i.s apt to appear in any 
case where excess in eating or drinking 
has been committed. It appears to be 
produced by the free use of amylaceous 
or farinaceous diet ; and it may be al- 
ways abundantly I'orined by alcaline me- 
dicines : persons who habitually drink 
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soda-water, are frequently voiding it. 
Its appearance in the latter cases, has 
often led to serious errors. Soda-water 
given for stone in the bladder, has pro- 
ducer/ abundance of white sand, wliich 
has been ignorantly siipposerl to be 
caused by the solvent power of the 
medicine upon the stone, whereas great 
mischief has been done, by imparting 
to the urine, more than its usual ten- 
dency to deposit the phosidnites, and 
consequently to increase the size of the 
stone: for the urine has a natinal ten- 
dency to deposit the abrive-iiientioiied 
phosphates upon any extraneous body 
in the urinary passages, and often upon 
the inner coat of the blarhler, if it be at 
all diseased. The use of magnesia will 
also occasion the deposit of the plios*- 
phates by the urine. The tendency of 
the urine to deposit white sand, when- 
ever its natural acidity is diminished, is 
shewn by the addition of a little alcali 
to recently voided urine, which imme- 
diately throws down a white powder. 

The appearance of white sand does 
not seem deserving much atlenlioii 
where it is merely occasional, and wheie 
it follows indigestion brought on by 
accidental excess. If, however, it iiiva- 
riubly follows such, and if it be ob- 
served in the prine, not as a mere depo- 
sit upon cooling, but at the time the 
last (hops are voided, it hecoiiics a more 
serious disorder j sometimes it precedes 
other forms of this complaint, and cre- 
ates much irritation j and sometimes it 
ii:ay <*ollect and concrete into a calcu- 
lus, more especially if the com-plete 
tvacu.itioii of the contents of the blad- 
der <Ioes not take pla<^. 

II aviiig said that acids are the reme- 
dies for this specicis of the < qip plaint, 
namely white sand, or gravel, the kind 
of acids is next to he considered. 

The nitric acid may be given in 
doses of from five to Uventy drops, 
night and morning, or ihrice a day. It 
may be taken in plain or barley water. 
From ten to thirty drops of the dilute 
sulphuric acidy and fiom five to twenty 
of the muriatic acidy may be taken in 
the same way : that is, diluted till they 
become palatably acid. 
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or these adds the nitric is most apt 
to disagree 'with the stomach, and to 
occasion flatulency and eructations ; it 
has sometimes, however, had an oppo- 
site effect. The sulpliuric acid may 
most properly be termed tonic ; it ge- 
nerally admits of being longer perse- 
vered in than either of the otlieis, and 
almost always promotes the functions 
of the stomach where they are sluggish 
and irregular. Tiie muriatic acid agrees, 
in most cases, with the slomach, but 
not so with the bowels', which always 
become more relaxed during its use; 
this circumstance, however, often recom- 
mends It; for constipation very fre- 
Cjiiently attends tlie state of body which 
favours the forination of while sand ; 
and hence aperient medicines aie, alone, 
adequate in some casts to suspend or 
prevent tlie disorder. 

When these acids agree, they aie 
usually Vr‘ry elfct live, and in a few days 
they diminish or entirely picvent tlie 
formation of the sabulous deposit ; but 
wlien they disagree they rather iiicica-e 
its quantity, or tend to the production 
of a mucous secretion, wliich, in some 
cases, increases the risk of its agglu- 
tination, and of the formation of a 
concretion in the bladder. These 
acids almost always disagree with chil- 
dren, who are equally liable with adults 
to an increased secretion of those san- 
dy phosphates, and in whom prompt 
and eflectual treatment is equally re- 
quisite to prevent the formation of stone 
in the bladder. 

In such cases recourse must be had 
to the vegetable acids* 

The TiiTtaric Lcid, either pure or as 
Cream of far tart iway be given in pret- 
ty libei^al doses : of the former from 
five to twenty grains, and of the latter 
from twenty to forty or sixty grains may 
be taken, either dissolved in barley-wa- 
ter, or adminyitered in any other conve- 
nient vehicle ; the cream of tartar, from 
its laxative properties, may be often the 
best. 

The Citric acidt however, seems, 
on the whole, to be preferable to the 
tartaric; it may be given in the same 
way, in doses of from five grains to half 
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a drachm. It rarely proves inconve- 
niently purgative, and is very effectual 
in modifying the secretion of urine. 

Cases are by no means unconimon in 
which a white sabulous deposit in the 
urine, and often of an alarming extent, 
are symptomatic of, or in some way con- 
nected with irregularity of the biliary 
secretion ; pain in the region of the 
liver, sallow complexion, whitish brown 
and dry tongue, are its usual concomi- 
tants in these cases ; and there is also a 
very troii'>!esome irregularity of the 
bowels. Many persons returning from 
warm climates sulfei under this com- 
plaint ; such often have recourse to 
strong alkaline solutions, or take soda 
water, sol n lions of potash, magnesia, 
and the like. This Ireatnicnt, however, 
invariably does harm, and increases 
both the d^spf'p.•^ia and the rleposltiori 
of sabulous matter. Nor will the mi- 
neral acids Ije often jiropcr, but the ve- 
getable acids will be always gicatly be- 
nch <*ia I . 

The and simplest plan in such 
cases is nor to employ medicine so much 
as diet ; to adopt a general acid system ; 
to absluiii from soda water, and all 
alkalis ; to refrain from malt liquor ; to 
take w(‘ak lemonade, and an occasional 
glass of cider as ordinary drink at 
meals ; if the patient be accustomed to 
wine, to prefer champagne and claret 
to Madeira or port, but to fake little 
of either; if the bowels be constipated 
to take a drachm or two of Epsom salt 
in half a pint of luke-warm water, in 
t' “ morning, fasting ; or, what is more 
pleasant, to stir a tea-spoonful of inag- 
nesi.t into an occasional glass of sour 
leinonude ; to eat salads and acid fruits, 
and more especially oranges, which, in 
this state of things, are an heroic re- 
ined}'. ^ 

In some cases all the above mejition- 
ed acids will be useless, or may even 
produce an aggravation of the disorder. 
In this case the carbonic acid will be 
found eminently useful. It mi ly be 
taken either simply, dissolved in water, 
in which case it may easily be prepared 
by the patient in a JSooi/ds apparatust 
or procured from the dealers in artifi- 
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cial mineral waters ; or it may be given 
by dissolving thirty grains of carbonate 
of potash, and twenty grains of citric 
acid in separate lea-cups of water, mix- 
ing the solutions in ii large tumbler, 
and (1 1 inking the whole during the ef- 
fervescence. This dose may be repeat- 
ed two or three times a day, or oftener 
if expedient. 

The febrile UiTections of children 
are fref|nenlly attended by an apparent- 
ly alarming deposit of white sand in 
the urine ; h dose of calomel will often 
carry oft both the fever and the sand. 

Having considered the iiatuie of the 
white sand, and the mode of tieutme^rit 
to 1)6 adopted in regard to it, we shall 
now advert to the composition of the 
red sand, or gravel. IJere, as in the 
former case, distinction must be made 
between lliose cases in which the sand 
is actually voided, and in which it is 
deposited, alter some hours, by the 
urine, which at iirat was clear. The 
apjiearance of llie red sand in the for- 
liier case is an alarming indication of a 
tendency to form calculi ; in the latter 
it is often a temporary symptom of 
dy&})epsia ; but yet, if it frerjiiently oc- 
curs, means should he strenuously 
adopted for its prevention. 

The red sand consists of uric acid, 
more or less pure ; and experience has 
suflicicntly shown the efficacy ofthealka- 
lis and alkaline carbonates in prevent- 
ing the increased secretion of this acid. 

Soda is, by common consent, to be 
jireferred to potash j and altlioiigh it is 
most effectual in it pure form, it is most 
prudent to use it in its highly carbon- 
ated state, as it is sold under the name 
of soda water : for it may ]>e longer 
persevered in, and is less apt to injure 
the digestive organs in that state than 
in any otlier. It should be observed, 
however, tliat much of \^liat is sold 
under the name of soda water, contains 
scarcely any soda, but is merely water 
impregnated with fixed air; and further, 
that it is very apt to he coiitamiiiated 
by coppi'v, zinc, or lead, arisintr trom 
the vessels in whleh the coiulensalioii is 
carried on. These contaminations a»i^ 
very easily discovered by projier tests. 
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Soda water sliould be kept in tlie shops 
single, double, and treble ; the first 
should contain one, the second two, and 
the tl;iid three drachms of the crystal- 
ized suhcarboiiate of soda to the pint ; 
and from one to three half pints of either f 
may be taken daily, as it proves agvee- 
ableor eflieacious. A portion of the alka- 
li, in the stiongcat, may be coiiveiiieiitly 
neutralized by adding a table-s[) 00 iifijl 
of lemon jiiiee to each half pint, which 
renders it more jialatable. 

Although soda-water is, in some 
cases, very effectual, in others it is less 
60 than a similar solution of potash. 

Ammonia, and suh-carhonate of Am^ 
monia, are also of coiisideruhle use m 
many cases of red gravel ; and may be 
resorted to with advantage where symp- 
toms of indigCation are brought on by 
the other alkalis ; they are more especi- 
ally of use ill that form of red gravel 
couiiecied with gout ; and which, in 
gouty patients, often alternates with 
tits of the disease ; tlic joints and the 
kidneys being affected by turns. 

Magnesia may be also taken with ad- 
vantage, as a preventive of red gravel 
particularly where potash and soda have 
been so long employed as to disagree 
with the stomuclK 

The Caustic alkalis oxe Iiest taken in 
any mucilaginous vegetable infusion ; 
barley-water, or gruel ; their nauseous 
flavour is much covered by liquorice. 
From five to sixty duqis of solution of 
potass, of the London Jftiuniiacopa'iu, 
has been caibd a cb se ; fiuiii ti n to 
twenty diop^ may be coiisideied an 
average ilose, taken 'light and iiiorniug, 
or till ice a day, in glass of barley- 
water. A (baehni of the carbonate oj 
potash, or of the carbonnle of soda, may 
he dissolved in two ounres^f water, 
sweetened with honey, ai.d taken du- 
ring the efi’crvi si-enee, oeeasioned h' 
the adtiitioii of half an ounce of lemoi 
juice, twice or three tluU^s a day. From 
half a drachm to two ilrachiiis of thi 
solution of ammonia, of the pliarinaco- 
pccia, may be taken, in a Mifficienl 
quantity ol water ; but I lie suh-nirbon- 
ate is as eirei lnal ; it may be given in 
pills thus: 'fake of sub-earbouate of 
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animonia twenty grains; of extract of 
cliamomile flowers one drachm, with 
which form twenty-four pills ; two or 
three of which may be taken for a dose 
twice or thrice a day. Magnesia may 
be either the calcined or sub-carbonate; 
the latter is generally preferable, except 
when the stomach is distended with 
wind, when the calcined should be cho- 
sen. The dose is, of the calcined, from 
ten to thirty grains ; and of the sub- 
carbonate, or common iniignesia, from 
twenty to forty or fifty grains. As mag- 
nesia sometimes collects and clogs the 
bowels, their state should be attended 
to during its use, and any accumula- 
tion which may have taken place, sliould 
be occasionally moved off by mild ape- 
rients, or by the occasional use of acids, 
when they are admissible. Magnesia 
may also be dissolved in excess of car- 
bonic acid, and administered in the 
form of magnesia-water, which is an 
excellent substitute for soda-water. 

In the treatment of this disease the 
first object should be to ascertain the 
nature of the matter voided ; the next 
to select the most appropriate acid or 
alkali ; and, in either case, to watch 
i’arefuHv’ over their effects, since the 
acids, after having removed the abun- 
dant phosphates, will sometimes induce 
the excess of uric acid ; alid nothing is 
more common than the appearance of 
white sand during the use of alkaline 
medicines. 

Sometimes the sabulous deposit con- 
sists of a mixture of the red and white 
ileposits ; and the sediment of urine in 
inflammatory <lisorders, is said to be 
usually of this kind ; it is very frequent 
in the urine of those who habitually in- 
dulge in* excess of wine, and not un- 
common*' In jaundice, and other affec- 
tions of the liver. Nitric acid has been 
found efficacious in such compound 
symptoms. But it cannot be too often 
repeated, thaf in all ca‘»cs of urinary 
sand and gravel, it is necessary to pay 
particular attention to the general state 
of the patient's health, and along with 
the medicines that a tonic and invigora- 
ting plan, in respect to the stomach, 
should he pursued. 
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Tlie best diet, however, for those wlio 
suffer from excess of acid, and who 
form red gravel, will be found, in many 
cases, a vegetable one ; at the same 
time it must be remembered, that if 
dyspepsia arise from the want of the 
usual animal diet, mischief may be the 
result, and a return to animal diet must 
be made. 

The above article is chiefly the sub- 
stance of a valuable paper of Mr. 
Buanol’s, ill the twelfth number of 
the JouTnal of Science, and ike Arts, to 
which too nu'ch publicity cannot be 
given. See Gout and Stomk. 

R A V E L I N G, in farriery, a 
bruise in the foot, from gravel being 
lodged betw'een the shoe and sole. To 
cure this the shoe must be taken off, 
and the horn covering the bruised part 
paled away carefully, so that when the 
shoe is put on again the tender part 
may not receive any pressure. The 
same oliject may often be accomplished 
by merely hollowing the shoe. Should 
matter form, the horn in list be pareil 
away so as to give it fiee vent, after 
which the part should be dressed with 
blue vitrol, or green basilicon. If the 
brui!»cd part is very tender and inflam- 
ed, a poultice must be applied. 

Grave . See Bukiaf., Burying- 
G ROUND, and Embalming. 

(iRAVITY, in natural philosophy, 
the tendency or inclination of bodies 
towards the centre. 

Gravity, specific. See Specific 
Gravity. 

Grayling. See S A L M o N . 

(tREASE, an iiiilammation and 
swelling of the horse's heels, sometimes 
t'xtendmg upwards even to the knee or 
hock joint. The disease most common-’ 
ly attacks the hind legs, but the fore- 
i 'gs are liable to it. On examining the 
part it will* be found very hot and ten- 
der, the animal appears to suffer consi- 
dtMiible pain, and whcfii first moved 
catches up the affected leg, if the hind- 
leg, as if he were cramped. A dis- 
charge of stinking matter from the 
heel soon follows. 

Grease is brought on by sudden 
changes from a cold to a hot tempera- 
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ture: such as removing horses from grass 
into hot stubles ; or from hastily subs i- 
tuting a generous for an impoverishing 
diet. Horses wliich have been exposed 
to cold water, or snow for some time, 
and afterwards brought into a hot sta- 
ble, and permitted to stand upon warm 
straw, dung, &c., will be soonest af- 
fected with the disease. In fact, the 
grease in the horse appears very similar 
to chilblains in the human subject, and 
is produced by similar causes, viz. ex- 
posure to heat when the limbs are unu- 
sually cold. 

In this complaint bleeding, purging, 
and Towelling have been very generally 
recommended, but they are by no means 
always attended with success ; and in- 
deed we are disposed to consider bleed- 
ing as decidedly injurious. If, however, 
a horse when attacked with grease, be 
in good condition, and particularly if 
the pain and inflammation be consider- 
able, bleeiling will be proper ; and, after 
cleunsiiig the parts affected, a large sa- 
turine poultice should be applied. If 
the horse be costive, a purging ball 
should be given. 

The following lotion has effected a 
cure after emoilient fomentations had 
been tried in vain : Take of corrosive 
sublimate two drachms ; of muriatic 
acid four drachms ; of water one pint. 
Mix them* 

We think, however, tliat the • een 
basilicon, the tar ointment with calo- 
mel, in the proportion of one drachm of 
the latter to an ounce of the former, 
or the yellow basilicon and red precipi- 
tate, mentioned under the article Basi- 
licon, are much more efficacious ap- 
plications. 

The strictest attention to diet, regi- 
men, and cleanliness must be observed 
during the whole treatment of grease, 
and gentle exercise must be persisted 
in. The horse should not be tied up 
ill the stall, hut stand loose while in 
the stable, or be turned out in some 
dry paddock, wlien the weather is fa- 
vourable. The best means of prevent- 
iiig grease is to give the horse regular 
exercise, to dress him well, and espe- 
cially to keep his legs and heels dry 
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and clean, and to avoid the extremes of 
heat and cold* ' 

A horse affected with the grease 
should not come in contact with other 
horses* 

Create. See F at. 

Grebe, See Diver. 

GKEEN, one of the primary co- 
lours exhibited by the refraction of tlie 
rays of light. See Colour. 

For Green in Colour-making and 
Dyeing, see those articles. 

Green-Finch. See Grosbeak. 
GREEN-HOUSE, or Conserva- 
tory, a house in a garden, contrived 
for sheltering and preserving the most 
tender and curious exotic plants, which, 
ill our climate, will not bear to be ex- 
posed to the open air during the winter 
season. 

The length of green-houses must, of 
course, he proportioned to the number 
of the plants which they are to contain ; 
but their depth should be never greater 
than their height in the clear. The win- 
dows in front, should extend fiom about 
one foot and a half above the pavement, 
to within the same distance of the ceil- 
ing. In a small green-house, the sashes 
should not be less than four or five feet 
broad ; and in a large one, they should 
not exceed seven and a half ; the shut- 
ters of which, ought to fall back close 
to the piers on the inside, that when 
open, they may not prevent the rays of 
light from reaching the plants. The 
piers between these windows, which 
support the building, should be as nar- 
row as possible, and should be sloped 
off backwards, by wh'cli means the rays 
of the sun will be least obstructed. 
Over the green-house may be rorsms for 
drying and preserving se^s, roots, &c. 
and behind it a house for tools, and 
other purposes* 

The floor of the green-house which 
should be either of marble, stone, or tiles, 
should be raised at least two feet above 
the surface of the exterior ground up- 
on which the house is built ; or if it 
were raised on low brick-arches, they 
will most effectually prevent the damp. 
Under the floor, about three feet from 
the front, a flue should be iTAde, aboi t 
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ten inches In width, and two feet 
deep, extending the vtliole length of 
the house, which may be returned 
along the back part, and the smoke 
, be carried up by proper funnels adjoin- 
ing the tool-house. The fire-place 
may be contrived at one end of the 
house; and the door at which the fuel 
is introduced, and jilso the ash-grate, 
should be in the tool-house. Where 
the fuel being likewise laid, the whole 
will be out of sight. Fires must, how- 
ever, be very sparingly used : nor will 
one winter in three, require them to be 
lighted ; indeed, no lire should be 
used at all, but when the frost cannot 
well be kept out any other way. Nor 
in the coldest weather should the green- 
house be shut up close for a long time 
together, as it fiequently happens that, 
even in continued frosts, there is often 
sun-shine for an hour or two, in the 
middle of the day, which will be of 
great service to the plants, when per- 
mitted to enjoy it through the glasses ; 
but when it is cloudy, the shutters 
should be closed again. The inside of 
the house should be either white- washed, 
or painted white, as this colour reflects 
the greatest number of the rays of light. 

Jii arranging the plants, care should 
be taken not to place th/>m too close to 
eacb* other ; nor should euphorbiums, 
sedums, torch-thistles, and other ten- 
der esculents, be placed among oranges, 
myrtles, or other evergreens. To avoid 
this inconvenience two wings may be 
added to the main green-house. These 
wings may have sloping glasses at the 
tops, which should be made to take off 
and on at pleasure. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the main green- 
housevrhould have a southern aspect, 
and that the plants requiring an eastern 
or a western sun, &c., will do best ii 
placed in the wings, to which, of course, 
flues, as in the main green-house, 
should be adapted. 

Green-shank. See Curlew. 

Green sickness. See Chlorosis. 

GREY, a colour, consisting of white 
with a mixture of black. See Dye- 
iNa. 
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Greyhound. See Dog. 

GRIEF, an agonizing and painful 
affection of the mind, arising most 
commonly from domestic calamity ; 
particularly from the loss of fritMids or 
relatives; or from the pain of body or 
mind, experienced by those whom wo 
love and esteem. For that sudden grief 
which arises from the unexpected loss of 
friends, and other crises in human afluirs, 
there appears to be no certain remedy 
but time. When, however, grief is in- 
dulged in. and the depressing train 
of feelings which accompanies it is 
fostered and encouraged, means should 
be taken, in the gentlest and kindest 
manner, to direct the mind to objects 
of a diflerent nature, and such as are 
calculated to introduce a totally dissi- 
milar train of ideas. Amongst these, 
cheerful company, and a change oj 
p/rtce, is often of great importance. If 
the health has become aflected, stiiiiii- 
latiiig cordials, animal food, and even 
medicine, must be had recourse to. See 
Affliction, and Anxiety. 

GRINDING, ill cutlery, an opera- 
tion by which edge-tools are sharpened. 
As commonly practised, .such giinding 
is attended with great incoiivenieiir(\ 
both from heat and friction. Wiien 
edge-tools are ground upon a dry stone, 
the heat produced during this process 
is such, that the steel very soon bev 
comes ignited, and hard tools are very 
frequently softened and spoiled, for 
want of care during the grinding. To 
remedy this inconvenience, the grind- 
*og-stone is commonly made to revolve 
ill a trough of water ; but, even by this, 
all the inconvenience is not obviated. 

Grindstone. See Sand-stone. 

GRIPES, or Colic, a very comnion 
disease in horses, and is produced by 
various pauses, such as drinking fret^ly 
of cold water when they are heated by 
exercise ; eating greedily of food that l i 
difficult of digestion, such as new iia v, 
or oats ; eating too much green fn.d, 
when unaccustomed to it ; an aceii-r 
inulation of hard dung in the boucb : 
and, sometimes, this eom plaint evines 
on without any apparent cause. Horse» 
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wliK'l) scour or purge reaJily. even by 
moderate aork» are very liable to this 
disease. 

When a horse is flrst attacked, the 
pain is not considerable, but he is un- 
easy and restless, sometimes pawing liis 
titter and looking round to his flank ; 
as the pain increases he lies down, 
groans, suddenly rises again ; then lies 
down and rolls upon his back. If pro- 
per remedies are not given, he some- 
times continues in this state for several 
hours, the pain becomes more violent ^ 
and, if not relieved, inflammation, mor- 
titication, and death ensue. 

On the flrst attack, the pulse is sel- 
dom altered, and the disease may often 
be easily cured by common domestic 
remedies, spch as gin and peppermint- 
water, or warm beer and gingei' ; at 
others it is of a more serious nature, Qiid 
requires the most prompt and efficacious 
treatment. One of the best remedies 
which we know, is half a pint of Daf- 
fy’s Elixir. Or, a pint of castor-oil, 
one drachm of oil of peppermint, and 
four ounces of water may be mixed to- 
gether, with the yolks of two eggs, and 
given for one dose. 

If the horse scoured previously to the 
attack, the following may speedily re- 
lieve him : Take of tincture of opium 
six drachms, or even an ounce; sweet 
spirit of nitre two ounces; gruel, or 
warm water, one pint. This drench 
may be washed down with a hornful of 
warm water, and let the animal be 
lediibout for a short time. 

But if the horse has not been observed 
to dung for some time previously to the 
attack, or if the dung be |iard, or in 
small knobs, and of a slimy appearance, 
clysters and opening medicines will be 
necessary. See Clystbh. The follow- 
ing opening drink will gen%f rally give 
refief; Take of Barbadoes aloes pow- 
dered, three drachms ; of Castile soap 
half an ounce ; of oil of peppermint one 
drachm ; of water six ounces. Mix 
the soap gradually with part of the wa- 
ter and the oil of peppermint : then mix 
with ii the powdered aloes and the rest 
of the water ; add to this one pint of 
cascor-oil or sweet-oil, and six drachms 
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of tincture of, opium, for one Joee. 
The opening clyster may be repeated if 
the pain does not abate. I’he horse’s 
belly should be well wisped ; or, if the 
pain be violent, it may be well rubbed* 
with some stimulating liniment, or em- 
brocation : such as iifustard mixed with 
water, und a little solution of ammonia. 

post and coach-liorses are liable to a 
very dangerous colic, by being driveii 
off at a quick rate w lien the stomach is 
full of food. In such case the horse 
should be immediately taken out, and 
rest till the food is digested ; brandy, 
rum, or gill, diluted with warm water; 
or warm beer, with a large dose of gin- 
ger or pepper should be given. 

There is another kind of colic, in 
which the gut breaks through the 
mesentery, and becomes strangulated ; 
it always proves fatal. 

it is of the utmost importance to dis- 
tinguish flatulent colic, or gripes, fiom 
iiiflammatidn of the bowels ; and it 
should be recollected that if not season- 
ably attended to, it often terminates in 
inflammation. See Bowels of the 
Horse, inflammation of. 

Gristle. See Cartilage. 
GROMWELL, ixr lAthospermum^ a 
genus of plants comprehending sixteen 
species, scattered over the globe ; of 
which three are common to the dry 
woods, corn-flelds, and mountains of 
our own country. The chief is the 
officinale^ having lanceolate leaves and 
smooth seeds. The teeds were former- 
ly used as an expeller of stone in the 
bladder ; they are sometimes still em- 
ployed in emulsions, fpr obviating st^n- 
gury. 

GROSBEAK, or Loxia, ^enusof 
birds, comprehending a huiltfred and 
one species, of which five are British. 
This tribe has the bill strong, thick, 
convex, rounded at the base, and the 
lower mandible bent in *at the edge; 
nostrils small, round at the base of the 
bill : tongue truncate. Both mandi- 
bles are moveable. The following ar^ 
some of the chief : 

The Curvirostra^ or Crossbill, is the 
most remarkable of the tribe. Both 
mandibles of the bill are liookcd, and 
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turned different ways, so that they do 
not meet at the point* It is an incoti- 
fitaut visitor of the British islands ; but 
inhabits permanently and generally 
•Germany, Switzerland, the Alps and 
Pyrenees ; but they are often migrato- 
ry in other countries* They live upon 
the seeds of apples, the pine, &c. Tneir 
plumage often varies* The male from 
deep red to orange and yellow ; the 
female from green to different shades of 
the same colour* They build on high 
trees ; eggs whitish, with red spots* 

The Pyrrhula^ or Bulfinch. See 
Bulfincu. 

The CoccothransteSt or Hawfinch, is 
of a chesnut ash-colour ; wings with a 
white line* Inhabits Europe, rarely 
England. Six and three quarters inches 
long ; builds on trees ; eggs blueish- 
grcen, spotted with brown. 

The Cardma/ur, or Cardinal gros- 
beak, is crested, red j inhabits North 
America, nearly eight inches lung ; 
sings very finely in spring and sum- 
mer ; feras on grain and Indian corn, 
which it hoards up. 

The Chloris, orGreen-fincb, is 3'eU 
lowish-green 3 inhabits England, and 
Europe generally, and Kamschatka; 
builds in hedges : easily tamed 3 eggs 
five or six, with blood-colcbired spots. 

The SulphuratUy or Brimstone gros- 
beak, is olive-brown; throat and belly 
pale yellow* Inhabits in flocks the 
Cape of Good Hope ; five and three 
quarters inches long ; builds a pendu- 
lous nest, with a long neck beneath, in 
trees and shrubs. 

The Philippina, or Philippine gros- 
beak, is brown, beneath, yellowish- 
whrte ; t-rown and breast pale yello%v. 
Another\hriety with tail and quill-fea- 
thers greenish-brown edged with yel- 
low. ’ The female reddish below. The 
first inhabits the Philippine isles ; the 
second Abyssinia 3 five and a half inch- 
es long ; constructs a curious nest with 
the long fibres of plants, or dried grass, 
and suspends it by a cord nearly half 
an cll long, from the end of a slender 
branch of some tree, that it may be in- 
accessible to snakes, and other hostile 
animals ; thb inteiinr (*onsists of three 
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divisions; the first is occupied by the 
male ; the second by the female, the 
third by the young 3 in the first apart- 
ment, where the male keeps watch while 
the female is batching, a little tougJi 
clay is placed on one side, and on the 
top of this a glowworm, which affords 
its inhabitants light in the night-time. 

The nest of the second variety is spi- 
ral, with an opening on one side, which 
is always turned from the rainy quarter. 

The AbyssinicOf or Abyssinian gros- 
beak, is yellnwish j the crown, temples, 
throat, and breast, black ; inhabits 
Abyssinia ; size of the haw-finch ; nest 
pyramidal, pendant, with an opening 
on one side, and divided in the middle 
by a partition. 

The PensiliSf or Pensile grosbeak, is 
green ; head and throat yellow ; belly 
grey ; size of a house-sparrow ; inha- 
bits Madagascar ; nest pensile, shaped 
like a bag, with an opening beneath, 
on one side of which is the true nest ; 
does not choose a new situation every 
year ; but fastens a new nest to the 
end of the last, ofteq having a chain of 
five nests in succession ; builds in large 
societies ; brings three at each hatching. 

The i^ocfa, or Sociable grosbeak, is 
rufous, brown, beneath yellowish ; in- 
habits the Cape of Good Hope ; five 
and a half inches long ; lives together 
ill vast tribes, from eight hundred to a 
thousand, at times, under one common 
roof, containing their several nests, which 
are built on a large species of the mi- 
mosa. 

GROSS, in commerce, twelve dozen. 
GROUND -IVY, or Glecoma, in 
botany, a genus consisting of one spe- 
cies only, the hedertuea^ a well known 
native of the hedges of our own coun- 
try ; but, although formerly in the ma- 
teria niediea, is iiuw considered of no 
importance whatever. It is eaten by 
sheep, but by no other «cattle. 
Grouud^pine, See Germander. 
GROUNDLING, or Cobitis icenia, 
one of the six species of the genus of 
fishes termed Cobitis, or Locke„ They 
are us follow ;* The Anableps^ inlui bit- 
ing the shori's of Surinam :-^the Bar^ 
baia, or Bearde<l Locke, iiilmbiting the 
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fresh waters of Europe and Asia ; from 
three to four inches long ; body varied 
with white, ash-colour, and blackish ; 
flesh exquisite ; — the Fossilisf inhabit- 
ing boggy places, and streams of Eu- 
rope ; about twelve inches long ; flesh 
good ; — the Heteroclita^ or Mud-flsh; 
inhabits Carolina ; about a palm long. 
—The Japonica^ inhabits Japan ; five 
inches loilg. — The Tcenta, or ground- 
ling, the Hrst-mentioned species, in- 
habits Europe, has a forked spine under 
each eye ; keeps under stones in small 
brooks; when handled makes a hissing 
noise ; five inches long. 

GROUNDSEL, Ragwort, or 5e- 
ifcrio, a genus of plants, comprehend- 
ing one hundred and twenty species, 
scattered, for the most part, over the 
warmer climates of the globe ; the 
greater number belonging to the Cape ; 
eight common to the wastes, woods, or 
lUarshes of our own country. The fol- 
lowing are the chief : 

The Vulgaris^ or Common Ground- 
sel, is a well-known annual plant, com- 
mon to our own country, of no import- 
ance whatever, except that the flowers 
and seeds are eaten or nibbled at by 
goldfinches. 

The Hieracifolius, or Hieracium- 
leaved groundsel. 

The Pseudo - China, or Chinese 
groundsel. 

The Hastattis, or Spleen-wort-leaved 
groundsel. 

The EleganSy Elegant groundsel, or 
Purple jacobesa. 

The second is a native of North 
America ; the third of the EasI Indies ; 
the other two of the Cape. The pur- 
ple jacoboea is an annual, with herba- 
ceous branching stalks, nearly three 
feet high ; the flowers are in bunches, 
large, the ray a beautiful purple, the 
disk yellow. They open in June or 
July,* and are renewed by afresh suc- 
cession, till destroyed by frost. 

GROUSE, or Red and Black 
game, consist of several species of 
birds, of the genus Tetrao. Sec Par- 
tridge. 

GROVE, in ornamental gardening, 
a rii mber of trees growing wild, or 
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purposely planted, beneatli which is a 
walk or walks, and sometimes occasional 
seats. 

Groves are not only a great ornament 
to gardens, but also the greatest relielL 
against violent heats of the sun. Too 
many of the groves planted in this coun- 
try, as well as in other parts of Europe, 
are in straight lines; but these are by 
no means so grand or so beautiful as 
those which have been made in natural 
woods, where the trees have grown at 
irregular distances, and are left so far 
asunder as to permit the grass to grow 
under them. In planting groves, there- 
fore, the trees should be disposed irre- 
gularly ; and in laying out an ornamen- 
tal garden, when full-grown trees are 
found on the spot, they should, if pos* 
sible, remain inviolate 5 nothing but 
their being too near to the house, tl^ir 
obstructing a prospect, or occasioning 
damp, ought to tempt us to remove 
them. When groves are properly laid 
out, with dry winding walks through 
them, and with sweet-smelling shrubs 
and flowers, planted irregularly on their 
sides, they have a charming enect, and 
are of real utility. Suen delightful 
spots imagination may easily conceive, 
where 

* Around us every breeze 
Fans the cool fragrance from the waving trees ; 
Where, mid tlie shades, the birds' melodious 
song 

In echoing strains is gently borne aiding ; 
Wlicre odorous flowers appear of various hue. 
And morning roses shed their crystal dew : 
Where bubbling fountains burst the rocks be- 
neath, 

Whilst plaintive love entwines his myrtle 
wreath. ' * 

GRUB, the name of wornft produ- 
ced from the eggs of beetle 8 ,'^ich are 
at length transformed into winged in- 
sects of the same species as their pa- 
rents. See Cock Chafer. 

Grub also implies, in a more general 
sense, any small worm which eats holes 
in a variety of bodies. 

Grubber^ See Scarifier. 

Guaiacunty the tree. See Lignum 
Vita:. 

Guaiaeum, the gum. See Lignum 
Vitas. • 
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GUA llIN AN, one appointed by tl»e 
Wisdom and policy of tbe law, to take 
care of a person and his affairs, who, by 
reason of his want of understanding, or 
imbecility, is incapable of acting for 
his dwii interest. 

! There are several kinds of guardians, 
guardian by nature, such is the fa- 
ther and mother ; the father, by the com- 
mon law, has the right of guardianship 
of the body of his son and heir until he 
attains the age of twenty-one years. The 
other principal guardians are those by 
Statute, or testamentary guardians : and 
guardians by appointment of the Lord 
Chancellor, who is hiifiself universal 
guardian of all infants, idiots, and lu- 
natics, who cannot take care Of them- 
selves the present time, the court 
of chancery is the only proper court 
which has jurisdiction in appointing 
guardians, when not otherwise legally 
appointed ; and in removing them, and 
preventing them and others from abu- 
sing the persons or estates of all those 
who are incapable of taking care ol* 
themselves. 

Gudgeon. See Carp. 

GUDGEON, in tiiechanirs, a pivot 
r'.n which something Ihnis. See Kiiic- 

GCJ ELDEU-ROSH, c^r Vihurunm^ 
a genus of plants comprising twenty- 
thicc species, chietly natives of the East 
and W'e.st Indies ; a few of Europe ; 
luo coininnii to our own woods. The 
foi)c»wiiig are cultivated ; 

'file lAintand^, WayYaiing - tree, or 
Mealy guelder-rose ; slioots pliant, co- 
vered with a lightish brown bark ; leaves 
heart-shaped, senate, veined, downy 
underneath ; flowers white and um- 
bel led, bWceeded by 'bunches of red 
berries. Found wild in oiir own woods. 

The0^w7//5, VVater Elder, dr Com- 
mon guelder- rose, a native of diii* woods, 
with large globular iirnbefs of white 
flowers at the end of the branches in 
great abiindaiicO ; ‘stem shrubby : a va- 
riety constituting a tree eighteen or 
twenty feet high. 

The leniago, or Pear-leaved vibur- 
nnni ; the cas^i’moides, or Thick- leaved 
vfStirniim ; the niiidum, dr Snining- 
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leaved vibiiriiiiiii ; the /(cvigaium, or 
Cassioberry-busli vibiirnuin ; the »ii- 
dumt or Oval-leaved viburnum ; the 
prunifolium, or Plumb-leaved vibur- 
num ; the denfaium^ or Tooth-leaved 
viburnum, it may be suflicient merely 
to mention. 

The TmUSi or Laurustinut ; of this 
there are many varieties, both as im- 
ported iTroin its native soil, the south of 
Europe, and as increased in its cultiva- 
ted state. 

All the species of vibutnum, whether 
deciduous or evergreen, are durable in 
root, stem, and bninrhes. They may all 
be propagated by layers ; and will grow 
freely in the open ground all the year. 

Guillemot. See Diver. 

GUINEA, an English gold coin^ so 
called, because the gold from which it 
was first made, was originally imported 
from the coast of Guinea. Its value is 
twenty-one shillings. A pound troy of 
gold makes 44} guineas : thus making 
standard gold 3l. 178* 10}d. per oz., 
which is called the mint price. The 
giVmea should weigh 129 ^ grains of 
standard gold, or 118 grains of pure 

gold ; hut a guinea which weighs 5 dwts'. 
8 grains is a legal ttMidcr. The gold ih 
guineas, &c. is eleven parts pure gold, 
and one part copper. 

Byun act of Parliament, passed in 
18 Id, gold is declared to be the stand- 
aVd value or ine.«sure ciT property, by 
%%hic:h the par of exchange, and the va- 
lue of silver and other commodities 
should be estimated ; and by the saiiie 
law, gold is the only legal tender that 
ctni oe made for any sum exceeding 42 
shtHiiigs. See Gold. 

GUINEA-IJEN, Pintado, Gal- 
rlNA, nr Numidta^ a genus of birds, 
consisting of four species, of which the 
Mehgris iR“thc only one which it is ne- 
cessary to describe. This is specifically 
characterised by having double cariiii- 
rles at the gape, and being without 
giilar fold. There are ’two other varie- 
ties ^ one tvith the breast white, the 
other with the body entirely white. 

The bill is of a reddish horn colour, 
b£ad blue ; the crown with a conic. 
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coinprcHseJ, blucish-rcd protuberance ; 
iip|icr part of the neck, blueish-abh, 
alino.**! naked ; lower part feathered, 
verging to a violet blue, body, black- 
ish or greyish, with round white spots j 
legs, grey-brown. Inhabits Africa and 
America, and is domesticated in most 
parts of Europe ; twenty-two inches 
long ; makes a harsh, unpleasant cry ; 
is noisy, restless, and turbulent ; mov- 
ing from place to place, and domineer- 
ing over the whole poultry-yard. The 
male and female resemble each other so 
that they can hardly be distinguished, 
the only difference is, that the wattles, 
which are blue in the former, are in- 
clining to red in the latter 5 there is 
also a difference in the noise which they 
very frequently make. The eggs are 
speckled reddish brown ; considerably 
Mnailer than those of the common hen. 
I'iiey lay many ; but if disturbed, shift 
their nest, which is generally on the 
bare ground. 

This genus, in many respects, resem- 
bles the common poultry. Like them 
it goes in large flocks, feeding its young, 
and pointing out their food. It is, ne*- 
vertheless, in this country, so careless 
and improvident of Its young, that un- 
less elobcly confined, it will soon lose them 
all. Their eggs should, therefore, beat- 
ways hatched by an old and steady com- 
mon hen, who will take much more care 
of the chickens than their own mother, 
fiy this method, they may be reared 
tolerably well. The chickens are ex- 
tremely delicate, and sensible to cold, 
so much, so, that exposure to the cold 
damp grass, or ground, for a very short 
period, destroys them. Their flesh is 
excellent food. 

Guinea Pepper^ or Capsicum, See 
Capsicum. 

GUINEA-PIG, Rkstlkss Cavy, 
or Caviacohaya^ one of the seven species 
of the genus C^via, or Cavy. This 
genus seems to hold a middle place be- 
tween the iiionbe and rabbit tribes : it 
moves slow with a kind of leaping ; does 
not climb ; feeds on vegetables; dwells in 
hollow trees, or digs burrows. The Puca, 
or Spotted cavy, inhabits Guinea and 
Brasil, burrows on the banks of rivers ^ 
:iS3 
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and, when young, easily tamed ^ about 
two feel long f flesh very good ; a va- 
riety entirely white. The Acuschy^ or 
Olive cavy, iiihabirs the woods of Gui- 
nea, half the size of a rabbit ; fleshy 
good. The Aguii, or Long-nose cavy, 
IS tawny brown ; inhabits South Ame- 
rica, and the West Indies ; a foot and 
a half long ; flesh like that of a rabbit : 
three or four varieties. The Aperea, or 
Rock-ravy 5 body above, tawney ash j 
beneath, white; afoot long, inhabits 
Biasil. The Magellanica^ or Patagonian 
cavy, inhabits Patagonia ; resembles 
the other species in manners ; flesh white 
and delicate. The animal weighs about 
twenty-six pounds. The Capyhara^ 
or River cavy, without a tail, inha- 
bits the eastern parts of South America, 
swims and dives well ; feeds on fishes 
and vegetables ; gregarious ; grows fat ; 
flesh as food, tender 3 two feet and a 
half long. 

The Cobaya, or Guinea-pig, so cal- 
led, is tailless, variegated with white and 
tawney, or brown ; inhabits Brasil, and 
is domesticated in Europe ; restless, 
grunting ; veiy prolific; said to drive 
away rats ; flesh good. A foot long. 

GUINEA- WORM, or Filaria me- 
dinensiSf a worm, having an entirely 
pale body, found in both the Indies, 
and is frequent in the morning dew, 
whence it enters the naked feet of the 
slaves, and creates the most trouble- 
some itchings, generally accompanied 
with inflammation and fever. It roust 
be drawn out cautiously, by means of a 
piece of silk tied round its head : for 
if, by being too muclj strained, the ani- 
mal should break, the part remaining 
under the skin grows with redoubled 
vigour, and often occasions ai/fatal in- 
flammation. It is frequently twelve 
feet long, and not larger than a horse- 
hair. 

GULL, or Larus^ a ^nus of birds, 
comprehending twenty - one species, 
whicli are almost universally spread 
over the globe, accommodating them- 
selves equally to the rigorous winters of 
the arctic regions, and to the excessive 
heat of the torrid zone. They have a 
straight bill, a little hooked at the tip ; 
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wings« Tile fullovring are some of the 
diief : 

The Tridacfiflus, Tarrock, or Kitti- 
iivake; back whitish-hoary, quilUfea- 
• Ijieiii white ; head, neck, belly, and 
tail, • snowy ; wings, hoary. Inhabits 
Great Britain, Europe, Asia, and Anoe- 
rica generally. All the following spe- 
cies are found at times on our own 
coasts. 

The Canus^ or Common gull, is 
white ; back feathers hoary ; bill yel- 
low ; seventeen inches iuug : inhabits 
Europe and America. 

The Marinus^ or Black-backed gull, 
is white ; back black ; 39 inches long ; 
inhabits Europe and America; eggs 
blackish grey, with dark purple spots ; 
feeds on hshcH, and young binds. 

The Fuscut^ or Herring - gull, is 
.whitei ; back brown ; 23 inches long ; 
inhabits Europe, North America, and 
Asia : feeds on fishes, particularly her- 
rings, to the shoals of which, fishermen 
are directed by these birds hovering oyer 
and following them : eggs three, whit- 
isht spotted with black. 

The Risihundus, or Laughing-gull, 
is whitish ; 15 inches long; makes a 
laughing noise ; inhabits Europe and 
America ; eggs three, greenish-brown, 
spotted with tuwuey. 

The Parasiticus 9 or Arctic gull ; body 
above, black ; beneath, temples, and 
front, white; inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and America; 21 inches long; pursues 
srasiller gulls tiB they have discharged 
what they have lately eaten, which it 
dextrously catchy and devours before 
It reaches the water. Bggs cinereous, 
spotted/ with black. 

The Iggs of gulls are collected' atul 
eaten in sMtt parts of Great Britain, 
•iw well as other countries ; but the 
flesh is, we believe, too rank for food. 
The feathers *bf gulls would, we pre- 
sume, make good beds. 

GwUeti . See (Esophagus. 

. GUM, or Crumint, a substance well 
Jcfiown^ contained in considerable quan- 
tities in the sap of many vegetables, and 
frequently appears as a spontaneous cx- 
s^utioii. At the time of the year when 
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the juices of plants are the most ubiin- 
dant, it naturally exudes through the 
barks of trees, and thickens on the sur- 
face. 

Gum Arabic (see the next article) 
maybe taken as a specimen of pure 
gum. It dissolves in water, forming a 
viscid solution, from which it may be 
obtained in its original state, by evapo- 
ration. It is insoluble in alcohol, which 
therefore causes a white precipitate in its 
aqueous solutions. It is also insoluble 
in ether and oils ; it undergoes no 
change by exposure to air, and its 
aqueous solution does not ferment, hut 
only becomes slightly sour, when kept 
for a long time. 

Gum is decomposed by sulphuric and 
nitric acids ; but diluted sulphuric and 
muriatic acids dissolve gum without 
change. The alkalis, and solutions of 
the alkaline earths, also dissolve gum. 

There are several varieties of guni, 
differing a little from each other. CAcr- 
ry^tree gtim, and gum tragacanth^ do 
not dissolve in cold water, but in other 
respects their properties resemble those 
of gum Arabic. See the following aiv. 
tides. 

GUM-ARABIC, Acacia-gum, or 
Acacia gummif is obtained from the 
acacia veraf a tree growing in various 
parts of Africa, chiefly in the Atlas 
mountains. It has a hard withered as- 
pect, does not rise many feet in height, 
and flowers in July. The gum exudes 
naturally from the bark of the trunk, 
and the branches of the tree, in a soft, 
nearly fluid state, and hardens rii the 
air without losing its transparency : it 
appears to be the product of disease : 
for in the hottest seasons, and from the 
most sickly trees, the greatest quantity 
is procured. The best gniii is olitaiu*- 
ed from Murocco, Rnsel-weiband Bled- 
hummer. Gum Senegal^ which is of 
exactly the same naturo as gum Arabic, 
but in larger tears or drops, is obtained 
from various trees, but chiefly from 
two, one called verech, which yields a 
white gum, the other culled nelnieU 
which yields a red gum. Large quan- 
tities of gum Senegal are c)))tained from 
various parts of south-west Afrlcu : 
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much of it from the neighbourhood of 
the river Senegal, whence its name. 
See Mimosa. 

Gum Arabic exerts no medical action 
on the living system : but is a simple 
demulcent, -jerving to lubricate abraded 
surfaces, and involve acrid matters in 
the prima3 viie. It is scarcely ever 
given in the solid form, unless to sheath 
the fauces, and allay the tickling and 
initation which occasion the cough in 
catarrh and pulmonary consumption ; 
in which case a piece of it is allowed to 
dissolve slowly in the mouth. It is 
chiefly used in the state of mucilage, 
which is ordered to be made thus, and 
is called by the London College, ww- 
ciiage of acacia : Take of acacia gum 
powdered, four ounces ; of boiling-wa- 
ter half a pint. Rub the gum with the 
water until it incorporates into u iiiuci- 
lage. 

Gum Arabic and Senegal are used 
extensively for various purposes in the 
arts. I'hey are also used by the Moors 
as food ; and are no doubt, as a vege- 
table production, very nutritive. 

Gum Traoacanth, or Tragacantha^ 
is obtained from a shrub, the astraga^ 
lus veruSf a native of the north of Per- 
sia. It rises only 2 or 3 feet in height, 
€in a stem about an inch in thickness. 
Tile leaves are small : the flowers, 
which appear in July, are small and 
yetlow. The gum exudes in summer, 
more or less copiously, according to the 
heat of the weather, in tortuous fila- 
menls, which are allowed to dry on the 
plant before they are collected. The 
tragacanth which comes to this coun- 
try, is brought from Persia, by way of 
Aleppo. 

Good tragacanth is inodorous, im- 
pressing a very slightly bitter taste as 
it dissolves in the mouth; it has a whit- 
ish colour, is semi-transparent, and in 
very thin wrinkled, and wormlike pieces. 
It swells and softens in water, but does 
not form a homogeneous fluid mucilage, 
unless triturated after digestion with a 
large portion of water. 

Gum tragacanth is demulcent, and 
may answer the purposes of gum Ara* 
bic, being even letter adapted for al- 
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laying tickling^ coughs, and sheathrng 
the fauces in catarrhal affections. The 
dose is from ten grains to one drachm, 
or more. 

A compound powder oftragacantha is, 
ordered by the London College thuk : 
Take of tragacanth powdered, gum' Ara- 
bic powdered, and starch, of each half 
ounce ; of reflned sugar three ounces. 
Powder the starch and sugar together, 
then* add the tragacanth and gum 
Arabic, and mix the whole This 
powder is used as a demulcent in hec- 
tic fever ; and to allay the tickling 
cough of catarrh ; in gonorrhoea, and 
straiiguary, it is combined with nitre ; 
and in dysentery, with i|>ecacuanim. 
The dose is from half a drachm to 
three drachms, mixed with water, or 
any bland fluid. 

Gum tragacanth is used for several 
purposes in the arts 3 it is used also to 
give a gloss to shoe, and other leather. 

Gum Ammoniac, See Ammoniac. 

Assafoetida. See Asafcetida. 

Benjamin, See BeNzoin. 

C&paL See Copal. 

Dragon, See Gum Thaga- 

CANTH. 

Elastic, See Indian Rubber. 

Elemi, See Elcmi. 

See Euphorbium. 

Galbanum, See Galbanum. 

Guaiacum, See LiGNuM-viTiis, 

Juniper. See Juniper. 

Kino, See Kino. 

Mastiche. See Mastiche. 

Myrrh, See Myrrh. 

Olibanum. See Olinanum; 

Opopanax, ^peOpuPANAX. 

Sagapenum, See Saga pen UM. 

Sandarach, See J UN f prr. 

Scammony, See Sca»*ony. 

Senegal, See Gum Arabic. 

Tragacanth, See Gum TeagA'* 
CANTTH. 

GUM-BOIL, an afftetron of the 
gums, commencing with pain and in- 
flammation,, and sometimes terminating 
ill suppuration. It is most frequently 
the consequence of tooth-ach. Tire 
best application to gum- boils, is a 
toasted tig : the tig should be cot into a 
slice about half an inch wide ; and one 
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ioch or more* lon^ ; the interior part 
should be held to the Hre'till it becomes 
brown, and i in mediately applied tp. the 
tumour, aK hot as it can be borne ; it 
should.be renewed two or three times a 
Tlay : the )Miin occasioned by this ap- 
plicHViion will, frequently, be consider- 
able, but it will induce, in general, a 
speedy suppuration ; upon the evacu- 
ation of the collected matter, the pain 
ceases, 

GUMS, in anatomy, the hard fieshy 
substance in both jaws surrounding the 
teeth, and by which they ai'e kept firm 
in their sockets. 

The gums frequently become spon- 
gy, and separate from the teeth. A 
constant use of tooth-powder, in which 
Is contained a considerable quantity of 
myrrh, will be found serviceable ; or 
pledgets of lint dipped in simple tinc- 
ture of rPyrrh, and kept to the part, 
will be often of more advantage. When 
the gums are in this state, they should, 
however, be rubbed with caution. If 
scurvy be present, an acid vegetable 
diet, seems to promise the roost effec- 
tual relief. 

GUxM-RESlN, a term applied to 
those substances commonly termed 
gums, which contain a portion of gum^ 
properly so called, and alsQ a resinous 
substance ; the first being soluble in 
water, and the latter in proof spirit, or 
in rectified spirit of wine : myrrh, gal- 
banum, asafeetida, ammoniacum, &c., 
are gum-resins. 

GUN, a fire-arm, or weapon of of- 
fence, which forcibly discharges a ball, 
sliot« or other offensive matter, through 
a ^cylindrical barret by means of gun- 
powder. ^Guns include cannon, artil- 
lery, 

The gun most commonly known is 
termed musket, and when used for the 
purpose of killing birds, &c. a fow- 
ling-piece. • 

Various patents have been from time 
to time obtained for the construction 
of such weapons, but notwithstanding 
these and all the care and circumspec- 
tion which have been hitherto adopted, 
not a winter passes in Great Britain, 
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without the bti rating of guns, and other 
accidents, by which many lives are 
lost. 

It were to be wished that heads of 
families and others, having influence 
in society, would exert their energies to. 
counteract the mischiefs which the com- 
mon and careless use of guns so often 
produces. The young and giddy should 
not be permitted to carry a gun at all ; 
and, least of all, ought any one to use 
this dangerous weapon, merely as an 
instrument of sport He who can take 
a pleasure in destroying animals for 
sport will, by no very difficult mentat 
process we fear, accommodate his mind, 
particularly where glory is the watch- 
word, to destruction of a higher order. 

F or the treatment of wounds occasion- 
ed by gun^shot^ &c., see Wounds. 

GUNPOWDER, an explosive mix- 
ture of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, for 
the purpose of communicating to guns 
of every calibre a prodigious projectile 
power. 

The proportions of the ingredients 
of gunpowdt;r are varied according to 
the uses for which it is designed. The 


following are those usually 
Common 
Gunpowder. 

employed : 
Shooting 
Powder^ 

Salt-petre 

75 0 

78 

Charcoal 

12 5 

12 

SiilphiiT 

12 6 
Shooting 
Powder. 

10 

Miners’ 

Powder. 

Salt-petre 

76 

65 

Charcoal 

15 

15 

Sulphur 

9 

20 


The latter contains the smallest 
quantity of salt-petre, as it requires 
less quickness or strength. The ingre- 
dients are perfectly mixed, moistened, 
beaten into a cake which is afterwards 
broken up,,, granulated, and, for the 
finest powder, polished by attrition. 

The violence of the explosion of gun- 
powder depends upon the sudden pro- 
duction of gaseous matter, resulting 
from the action of the combustibles 
upon the nitre. Carbonic oxide, car- 
bonic acid, nitrogen, and sulphuric 
acid, are the principal gaseous results. 
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and felic solid residue consists ol snb- 
c^rbonute, sulphate, and sulphurct of 
nutahh, and charcoal. 

An -tngenioos method of preventing 
■mischief arisini' from the explosion of 
crunpowder mills has lately been invent. 
^ by Mr. James Mon«, wid is describ- 
ed in the 37th Vol. of the traiMiaciioiis 
td’ the Speifety of Aria. 

XwuHf^shot tvokndt^ . See Wounds. 
Crunter s eAflfit* See Chain. 
GURNARD, or Trigla, a genus of 
fishes coniprehepdiug fourteen species, 
scattered through the seas ot the gfo^, 
chiedy those of imrthern LurO|>e, five 
of which frequent our own coasts. We 
shall notice a few : 

I'he Evolans, or Flying gurnard, 
inhabits Carolina and South America. 

The Fp/i/a»s, or Fluttering gurnard, 
inhabiU the Mediterranean and Asiatic 
Stas, and between the tropics. 

Both these species possess somewhat 
of .tlie faculty of the fiying fish, limit- 
ed in the same, or perhaps in a greater 
degree, and employed for the saiiie pur- 
pose, that of enabling them to estaiie 
from the niimerotis enemies which be- 
set them. Their flight is short ; fur us 
soon as their wings dry they drop again 
into the water; they often fall upon 
the decks of vessels, particularly those 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 
l’he^e fishes are seen in the Meduer- 
ratiean ; but none ol those frequenting 
our own coasts can rise from their na- 
tive erenieut, 

'I'he Gnrnardus, or Grey gurnard, 
inhabits the Seas of Europe, and is 
found on our own coasts. From two 
and a half to three feet long ; flesh very 

^ The Lyra, or Piper, iiihabiU also dor 
own coasts, nearly two feet long, and *80 
excellent fish for the table. , 

The Cuvulus, Red, or Cuckoo gur- 
nard, inhabits the British seas, and Eu- 
rope generally ; a foot long. 

The Hiruindo, Tub fish, or Sapphi- 
rinc gurnard, inhabits the British arid 
Northern seas ; body greenish brown ; 
from two to three pounds weight* 

"J'he Adriatica, inhabits the Adn- 
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atic; hndy red, with black spots; ^ 
span long. 

Out. See Abdomen; 

GUTTA SERENA, an abolition 
of the sight, without any apparent^ 
cause, or appearance of fault in the 
eyes, in every case it depends on ari 
affection of some part of the optic 
nerve. 

When it is owing to a decay, or wast- 
ing of the optic nerve, it does not ad- 
mit of a cure ; but when it proceeds 
from a compression of the nerves by re*- 
dundant humours, these may be, in sMe 
measure, drained off, and the patient 
relieved. For this purpot*e the body 
must be kept open with laxative mer- 
curial nills. If the patient be young, 
and of a sanguine habit, he may be 
bled. Cupping, with scarification of 
the back part of the head, will fike"-* 
wise be of use. A running of the noste 
may be proincrted by volatile salts, sti- 
mulating powders, &c. But thetnost 
likely means of relief are setims, issues, 
or blistera, kept open for a long time 
on the back part ot* the head, behind 
the ears, or the neck ; mercurial saliva- 
tion has also been recommended. Elec- 
tricity, or galvanism, may also be of 
service. Recent cases arc more curable 
Uian those o& long standing. 

Another disease of the eye is the 
Caiaraett which is a dimness or loss of 
sight from the interposition of an 
opaque film. It is an opacity of the 
crystalline humour, and generally takes 
place by imperceptible degrees ; it 
is sometimes the consequence of in- 
flammation, blows, &c. In a rei’ent 
cataract the same medicines 61*6 to 
be used as in gutta serena, iiiid they 
will sometimes succeed. Kkrrges of 
caloiriel, and a poultice of fresh hem- 
lock to the eye, and a perpetual blister 
on the neck, have sometimes removed a 
cataract ; but in many coses there is no 
remedy but couching ; and this must, 
of course, be performed by the experi- 
enced surgeoD. 

Gui^tie. See Calf. 

Gutter. See Dbainino. 
GYMNASTIC EXERCISE, or 
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Gymnastics^ the art of purformiii^ 
€Xf;rcise8 of the body, 'whetiier for de- 
fence, tiealth, or diversion. 

• There is no doubt that under proper 
reg;ulatioii8 the gymnastic art mi^bt be 
''made exceedingly advantageous in pre- 
serving heulthk But as practised hither- 
to amongst mankind, the mischiefs 
which it has introduced have considera- 
bly overbalanced any good which has 
been derived from it4 
The gymnastic exercises of the Greeks 
were running, leaping, throwing tlie 
quoit, wrestling, and boxing. But real 
or supposed improvements in the inaii* 
tiers of European nations, have con- 
signed almost all gymnastic exercises to 
tlie lowest portion of society ; active 
feats, and sudden turns of the body, 
or tumbling, are confined to those who 
are paid for them ; playing with the 
ball is, we believe, on the decline ; 
leaping and foot-races, are limited to a 
few wagers*; pitching the quoit seldom 
extends beyond the apprentice and the 
labourer ; throwing the javelin is entire- 
ly discontinued ; wrestling and boxing 
are confined to the vulgar, and the 
tournament, as well as the chariot race, 
are nearly forgotten. Some of these may 
doubtless be adopted with advantage, 
by those who do not like either vulga- 
rity or gaming. But we think that to 
institute any amusement in which a 
contest for money is excited, would be 
exceedingly reprehensible. Other mo- 
tives than money may surely be offered 
to stimulate the human mind. 

Notwithstanding tliere would be no 
difficulty in inventing exercises which 
may be beneficial lo health, yet sure- 
ly those •exercises most be the best 
where thsiul^bour of the muscles con- 
tributes not only to the health of the 
individual,, but also to some other use 
ful end. As society is at present consti- 
tuted, a great deal of valuable time » 
wasted ill a variety of idle, useless, and 
often injurious, amusements : but, let 
1. A BO UR become fashionable^ (and it 
should be fashiotiable, because it is ne- 
cessary for the preservation of health,) 
and our complaints of ennui and want 
of amnsemeut will be comparatively 
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rare. We are supposing, of coiitHe, 
that the human mind, generally, is buf- 
fered to keep pace with our improve- 
ments in education, and that not one 
person, ignorant of his moral and social 
duties, ought, with our present means 
of information, to exist in the British 
Empire. See Exercisb. 

The Gymnasticon^ a machine invent- 
ed by Mr. Lowndbs, which enables 
persons to exercise themselves in any 
wished for degree in their own cham- 
bers, in all parts of the body at once, 
or partially, as the case may require, 
appears well caknilated to afford suita^ 
ble degrees of exercise to sick persons, 
and may be of the highest importance 
and utility. 

GYMNETRUS, a ^enus of fishes 
consisting of four species, inhabitants 
of the European and Asiatic seas. The 
two following are the chief ; 

The Ascaniij or Silvery gymnetrus, 
is silCckled longitudinally with brown 
points. This extraordinary fish seemS 
to have been unknown till within the 
space of a few years past. Its length 
is about ten feet, its diameter, which is 
equal throughout its whole length, is 
about six niches; the head short; 
mouth small, and eyes large. The co- 
lour of the whole body is a bright sil- 
ver with a bluish cast. It is said to be 
generally., seen either preceding or ac- 
companying the shoals of herrings in the 
northern seas : hence it is popularly cal- 
led King of the Herrings, 

The Blockiif in its general appear- 
ai.oe nearly resembles the preceding 
species ; a native ef India, but occasion- 
ally with in the seas of Europe. 
Length eight feet or more ; breadth ten 
inches and a half ; thickness two inches 
and three quarters ; tailless. 

GYMNOTUS, a genus of fishes, 
consisting of nine species, chiefly inha- 
bitants of the South American coasts ; 
one of the Mediterranean sea : the fol- 
lowing are the chief : 

The EUetrlcwsj Electric eel, or gym- 
note, i» blackish without dorsal fin ; 
inhabits various parts of South Ameri- 
ca ; from three to four feet long ; has 
a reniurkabie power of inflicting an 
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electrical shock whenever ‘t is touched. 
This may be conveyed even through a 
stick to the person who holds it ; and 
is so severe as to benumb the limbs of 
such as are exposed to it. By this 
power it stu pities, and then seizes such 
small fish and animals as have ventured 
to approach it. It appears by dissec- 
tion that both in the gymnotus and the 
torpedo (see Rat) are electrical ar- 
rangements which resemble certain 
forms of the voltaic apparatus : for they 
consist of maiw alternations of different 
substances. These electrical organs of 
the animal are much more abundantly 
supplied with nerves than any other 
part of the animal, and the too fre- 
quent use of them is succeeded by de- 
bility and death. 

The Albifrons, or White-shouldered 
gymnote, inhabits Surinam ; about a 
foot long. 

The CarapOf or American gymnote ; 
inhabits the fresh water rivers of Ame- 
rica ; from one to two feet long, flesh 
very good. 

Jt is uncertain whether this or the 
preceding species possess any electric 
power : their general character induces 
us to suppose that they do. 

GYPSUM, in mineralogy, a genus 
of calcareous stones, consisting of lime 
and the sulphuric acid. This genus is 
light, very soft, melting with difficulty 
ill the tire. Exposed to a red heat it 
loses the water of crystallization, and 
falls into a white powder, commonly 
called Plaster of PariSf which being 
made into a paste with water soon be- 
comes solid. Found chiefly in Europe, 
but one or two specios, eighteen of 
which have been described, arc found 
in Asia. The following are the chief : 

The TerreufNy or Farinaceous gyp- 
spni, is of a while colour,* and pow- 
dery ; hardly sinks in water ; fo and in 
Saxony. j 
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The Alabastrum, or Alabaster, is well 
known. Found in Derbyshire, on the 
shores of the Bristol Channel, Persia, 
Russia, Spain, Tuscany, Sicily, and 
other places, in stratitied mountains. 
When pure, is softer than marble, and ' 
does not take a good polish. 

The Fibrosum^ or Sulphate of lime, 
Plaster of Paris, meagre and dry. 

Three varieties ; lound in various 
parts.of Europe in general. 

The Usuale^ or Lamelluted gypsum : 
three varieties. 

The Selenitesy or Selenite, Selenitic 
spar. Found in most places in which 
are the two preceding species ; crystals, 
generally, in six-sided prittros, termina- 
ted by two-sided, or four-sided sum- 
mits ; colour white, or grey. 

Gypsum, in the shape of fdaster of 
Paris, is used in the arts for forming 
casts, &c. ; it is also used in the forma- 
tion of the cornices, Ac. of rooms. 

In agriculture, the application of 
gypsum to crops of cultivated grasses, 
is often attended with great effects. 
The a^hes of sainfoin, clover, and rye- 
grass, afford this substance in consider- 
able quantities, and hence there is rea- 
son to believe that it is a necessary patt 
of the woody tibres of these grasses. 
Cultivated soils, in general, contain it 
in sufficient quantities for the grasses 
which they produce ; but where there 
is any deficienc}*, fields which hate 
ceased to bear good crops of cloveir, 
and other artificial grasses, may, per- 
haps, be restored to their former ferti- 
lity by the use of gypsum. It has 
been commonly used after being burnt ; 
but the best practice recommends its 
being simply powdered. It sf^ould not 
be ploughed in, but merely,^cattered 
over the land. Eight or nine bushels 
per acre is the ipiuntity usually em- 
ploye<l 

Gyr^ Falcon, See Falcon. 
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' HABEAS-CORPUS. Latin term, 
literally implyiug; thou mayst have the 
body. It priginally applied tu a writ 
of various uses, and of different im- 
portance ; but DOW, ill its more usual 
sense* it is the most celebrated writ in 
the English law : the act of Habeas 
(Corpus* as it is called, 31 Car. 11. c. 
3, being considered one of the great^t 
bulwarks of our liberties. 

The writs under this act are various, 
lilany kinds are for removing prisoners 
from one court to another, 8f,c, But 
the writ which forms so great a part of 
the liberty of the subject in all manner 
of illegal conAnenieut, is the habeas 
corpus ad sul^ieiendunkt commanding the 
person detaining a prisoner, to produce 
him, with the day and cause of his de- 
taition, to submit to whatever the judge 
pr court awarding such writ, shall de- 
termine. This i$ a high prerogative 
writ, and therefore by the common law, 
issuing out of the court of King’s 
Bench, not only in term-time, but in 
vacation, by a fiat from any of the 
judges, and running into all the King’s 
dominions. And a man has now the 
benefit of the common law writ either 
ip the King’s bench, or the Common 
Pleas, as he chooses : in both courts 
it is necessary to apply for it by mo- 
tion, as it does ntft issue of course, with- 
out shewing some reason for granting 
it. Biij^if good grounds be shewn that 
the party is imprisoned without just 
cause, it becomes a writ of common 
right, and must not be denied, even 
though a maa is detained by the high- 
est authority. 

Judges denying a habeas corpus, 
forfeit 5001. The officer refusing to 
obey it, or to deliver a true copy of the 
commitment warrant, is liable to a for- 
feiture of lOOl. 

This celebrated act has been subject 
to temporary suspensions, by authority 
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of purliument, in limes of riot and rebel- 
lion. The effect of such suspension is, 
that parties may be imprisoned at the 
pleasure of the governiueiit, and wlii(e 
such suspension lasts, they cannot insist 
upon a trial or discharge ; nor can they 
afterwards bring their action against 
any party for fal^e impri^oiuneiit. 

lIABl'f , may be defined an aptitude 
or disposition either of mind or body, 
acquired by a frequent repetition of the 
same act. 

Such is the imitative nature of our 
minds, purticulnrly in early life, that 
habits of a pleasurable nature become 
interwoven, as it were, with our very 
existence ; we conteqiplate them as be- 
longing to ourselves so intimately, th^t 
we feel lui irksome vacuity in their ab- 
sence, merely because we have been ha- 
bit uatjed tp them. How frequently, 
therefore, does it happen, that the most 
trifling circumstances decide the des- 
tiny of our future years, creating affec- 
tions anri aversions, which have the mos^t 
lasting influence. Hence we find chil- 
dren sometimes make choice of the em- 
ployment of their parents, or their 
neighbours, because it agreeably en- 
gaged the attention pf their juvenile 
Hurs. But if, on the other hand, their 
minds are strpugly impressed with tlie 
coiiflneiiient, slavery, or any other dis- 
agreeable circumstances, attending the 
employment to which they are daily 
witnesses, they incline to the contrary 
extreme, contract an aversion, and give 
the pref/srpnee to other pursuits, of the 
inconveniences of which they are igno- 
rant. 

The inferences which we are desirous 
of drawing from the force of habit is 
this : that parents and others, having 
the care of children, cannot be too care- 
ful in surrounding the young mind witli 
such pleasurable circumstances us shall 
stimulate them to pursue Mhatever it ik 
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4e«ired thatthey hliould pursiie, not only 
with constanry, but with avidity. And 
when we find parents complaining that 
their children have not profited by their 
own admonition and example, there is 
too much reason to fear that, negli- 
gence, harshness, unkind ness, or seve- 
rity, has too often been the cause of the 
lamented dereliction of the child. 

Hackney-coaches. See C o A i u • 

. Haddocks See Cod. 

Hcemoptoe. See Spitting of Blqod. 
HiBMORRHAGE, a (lux of blond* 
arising most coinn^only without any 
external injury, t^ucli is the bleeding of 
the nose, the blood discharged from 
the lungs, the stomach, the piles, the 
uterus, &c. ; the term liaiinorrhage 
is, hoviever, often applied to any pre- 
ternatural discharge (»f blood, whether 
from the internal or external parts of 
the body, or fropi wounds. 

When blood is brought up manifest- 
ly by vomitings there can be no doubt 
of its proceeding from the stomach. An 
uneasy state of tlie stomach commonly, 
for some time precedes the di-cliarge : 
pain in the stomach, accompanied by 
anxiety, and a sense of oppression is, in 
general, felt just before the coming on 
of the haemorrhage. 

If the complaint is in consequence of 
a suppression of the menstrual, or hae- 
morrhoidal discharge, and is small in 
quantity, there may not be reason to ap- 
prehend much danger. But if the dl^- 
charge be very considerable, and black 
grumous blood is discharged both by 
vomiting and by stool, the disease is 
alarming, and the best medical advice 
should be immediately obtained. 

Blood discharged with the urine, 
may proceed from the kidneys, uretus, 
the bladder, or urethra. The part 
whence the discharge of the blo<»d pro- 
ceeds, is to be discovered by attending 
to the symptoms which preceded, and 
which accompany the discharge. In 
general it is a symptomatic aifection 
of some disease, and by the cure of that 
only can it be removed. 

For the treatment of hiemorrhages 
from the nose, lungs, piles, uterus, 
wounds. &c., see BLEEDING AT THE 
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Nose, Menses, Piles, Spitting oI 
Blood, and Wounds* 

H iE M O R R H A G E, in Horses, 
from external injury, is most readily 
stopped by taking up the bleeding ves- 
sel and tying it ; but when this cannot' 
be done, the bleeding may generally be 
stopped by pressure ; that is, by pla- 
cing bolsters of linen, or tow, upon 
the wound, and binding them firmly 
down. Styptics are also employed ibi: 
the purpose, and also for internal hae- 
morrhages. See Styptics. 

Haemorrhoids, See Piles. 

HAIL, a substance well known, 
which falls from the atmosphere, and 
genefally supposed to be fiozen rain, 
or other masres of water, collected in 
the upper regions of the air. 

HAIR. The hairs of the huitum 
body are thin, elastic, dry filaments, 
whicli grow out of th^; skin. Th^y 
consist of a bulb under the skin, and a 
trunk which perforates the skin and 
cuticle. The colon r of the hair varies : it 
is also differently named, according to 
its situation. 

The hair of the head, particularly of 
females, is esteemed very ornamental. 
Frequent cutting of the hair is, how- 
ever, supposed to be very advantageous 
tp health ; but care should be taken 
that the heacl be not deprived of a con- 
siderable quantity of hair at once, in 
such Q state of the body, or of ^the wea- 
ther, as to induce catarrh, or other dis- 
ease ; a neglect of tiiis precaution has, 
sometimes, produced fatal effects. Sha- 
ving the liead, in some diseases is also 
useful. 

A variety of nostrums arg constantly 
advertised for the growth of hair, the 
alteration of its colour, &c. 'They are 
almost universally bad, and *lhoula pot 
be used. The best application for the 
hgir is perhaps the following : lake 
equal parts of olive-oil, o|f oil of alinondi, 
and spirits of rosemary, to which may 
be added a fev/ drops of oil of nut- 
megs. The hair may be rubbed witii 
a little of this liniment every night. 

The hair may, it is said, be made of 
a datker colour, by cutting it clo^e to 
the head, and combing it every mum 
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ing and evening with a leaden comb ; 
but we do not even advise this simple 
practice. 

Hair forms a very considerable arti- 
cle of commerce, especially since the 
Yaahion of wearing wigs, or frontlets, has 
extended to the female sex. 

The hair of beavers, hares, and other 
animals, is used, as is well known, in 
various manufactures, especially that of 
hats. • 

Horse^kair^ is also an article of con- 
siderable use, in the manufacture of 
seats for chairs, sofas, &c., and also for 
garden-lines, cow-spans, &c. It is al- 
so esteemed by many [)ersons superior 
to feather beds, being stuffed in bols- 
sters, and mattresses, for the purposes of 
repose. But we cannot cordially assent 
to this opinion. See Bed. 

HAIR- POWDER, is generally pre- 
pared from starch, which after being 
thoroughly dried, is ground, and pfwsed 
through a fine sieve. It is sometimes 
adulterated with alum and lime : more 
frequently with ground rice, or com- 
mon flour. 

The fashion of wearing hair-powder, 
among the ladies, is now entirely laid 
aside, and it would be extremely grati- 
^ fying to us, could we announce that the 
gentlemen had wholly discarded it. 
The absurdity of the cuatom is so evi- 
dent, that reasoning upon it is out of 
the question. 

HAIR-WORM, or Gordius^ a ge- 
nus of worms, consisting of five species, 
as follow : the aquaticus^ inhabiting 
soft stagnant water; is pale brown, 
with dark extremities ; from four to six 
inches long ; twists itself into various 
contortioivs and knots, and if incau- 
tiously hai^lled, will inflict a bite at the 
end of the Angers, and, it is said, occa- 
sion the complaint called a whitlow. It 
is vulgarly, but erroneously supposed to 
be produced by horse- hairs, accidently 
dropped into the water. The other spe- 
cies are, the argiUaceuSj with a yellow 
body, found in clay, at the bottom of 
stagnant waters ; the filum is whitish, 
and found in the bark of old wooden 
water-pif»es ; the lacteus, with a white 
body, found «bi stagnant waters ; and 
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the arenariuSy found in Christian’s bay, 
Norway. The guinea- worm has often 
been confounded with this genus. 
Hake. See Cod. ' 

Halcyon^ See King’s-fisher. 
HALF-PENNY, a copper coin, of 
which two make a penny. 

HALTER, a head-stall, by which 
a horse is fastened to a manger, when 
confined in a stable. Halters are of 
two kinds ; one prepared of hemp, be- 
ing a hard twisted cord ; the other of 
leather, with throat-straps and buck- 
les, nose-hand, &c. This last is the 
safest and best, iti every respect, and, 
although more expensive at first, is 
cheapest in the end. 

HALTER-CAST, in farriery, an 
injury of the pastern, occasioned by the 
halter being entangled about the leg. 

In severe injuries, the part should be 
poulticed at first, and, when the inflam- 
mation has subsided, it should be wash- 
ed %vith a solution of sugar of lead or 
alum ; if it become hard and dry, the 
following liniment may be applied : take 
of olive-oil two ounces ; goulard extract 
four drachms ; shake them together. 

Halting j in Horses. See Lameness. 

HAM, the lower and back part of 
an animal’s thigh, opposite to the knee, 
being the angle in which the leg and 
thigh incline to each other. 

HAM, in domestic economy, denotes 
the thigh of a hog or bear, seasoned, 
prepared, and dried, so as to preserve 
it of an agreeable flavour. 

The following method of preparing 
han;s will be found, we believe, superior 
to any other. 

Rub the ham, which should he, of 
course, perfectly fresh and sweet, all 
over with a little common salt ; let it 
remain in this state one night, in order 
that the blood may run off ; next, wipe 
it dry. Then lake half a poiiml of 
brown sugar, four ouncfs of bay-salt, 
and two ounces of salt-petre ; let them 
be all finely powdered, mixed together, 
and thoroughly dried before the fire. 
One half of this mixture is to be rub- 
bed well into the ham ; and the fol- 
lowing day let the other half be rubbed 
ill. Set it by iij a cool place, in n pro- 
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per vessel, and turn the Iiiim every day 
ibr threii weeks. Then, after draining 
the pickle from it, shake some bran 
over it, and han^ it up in a chimney 
where wood is burnt, at a moderate dis- 
tance from the fire. These quantities of 
salt and suji^ur are calculaUd for a hum 
of about ten pounds. 

Of ham ns an article of food, parti- 
cularly if it be very fat, we cannot 
speak greatly in corninendation. It is, 
however, an agreeable variety for per- 
sons in good health: but the dyspeptic 
should avoid it ; although there are, oc- 
casionally, idiosyncrasifs even among 
vaieliidinariaiis, to which ham is not re- 
pugnant. 

1 1 AIVIlVIEU, a well-known tool, con- 
sisting of an iron head, fixed cross-wise 
upon a handle of wood. The best and 
most conxenient hammers for domestic 
purposes, are those I’aving claws oppo- 
‘iile to t!ie Ije.id, for the purpose of 
drawing naiU, &c. 

HAND, in anatomy, tliat part of the 
body consisllng of tlii! carpus or wrist, 
th(' ni('taear]Mis, and lingers. 

Next to the biain, (in which re-^ld..* 
our mental faculties,) and the organs 
of speech, the most impoitaiit organs 
of the human bixly are the hands. By 
the hands are all our intellectual stores 
committed to writing, and dilfused 
over the world : at the extremity of the 
lingers in the human hand, and on 
their inner surface, resides, in an emi- 
nent degree, the organ of Touch : by 
tlie fingers, most jirobubly, the impor- 
tant science of mnnbers was first sug- 
gested ; ill a word, all the conveniences 
which we enjoy, all the arts we ])rac- 
tise, and the sciences which elevate and 
dignify our nature, could never have 
been realised without the posse-ssinii of 
the hand. 

Hand, in the manage, the measure 
of a list clenched, by which the lieight 
of a liorse is computed. This measure 
is a xvajs four inclios : consequently 
three hands are one foot ; a liorse oi fif- 
teen hands is exactly five feet in height. 

Chapped hands are caused either by 
exposing them suddenly to the fire 
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when tliey are very cold, or by washing 
th«m in hot IVater- iVrso'.s liable to 
chapped hands should alwax swash them 
ill cold water, and never bring them 
suddenly to the fire when they aie very 
cold. Worsted gloves should also be 
worn. J^ee Chaps, and Chilblains. 

Hanging, bee SuspKNSioN by the 

CORl>. 

I-IAPPTNESS, that state of the 
mental and bodily faculties which con- 
sists in the uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the best and purest pleasuics. As, 
bowex'cr, no mortal ever yet enjoyed 
uninterrupled happiness on earth, xve 
can only consider liere the means by 
whicb the greati st portion of happiness 
may 1)C attained. Happiness does not 
consist in tiie pleasures of sense, because 
they are of short duration ; because they 
cloy l\v lepelmon ; and because eager- 
ness for intense delights takes axvav 
relish for others. Nor tlocs it consist 
in exemption fiom certain evils such as 
labour, ecc ; because the niiiid imist be 
employed ; nor iloes it consist in great- 
ne'«s or elcv'anxl station : for the highest 
ill la ik arc not the happiest, lint hap- 
piness IS to be estimated by the appa- 
lenr ha[)pincss ot' uiankind, xvhicli will 
be foiiod to consist in the exetri^ie (\f 
the social afiections ; in the exercise of 
the faculties tf body or mind for some 
useful end: for happiness always ap- 
pears to he accompanied xvitli a state of 
lio[)e ; and those ph-asnres are most vi- 
laid)lc which are most productive of 
engagenieiil in the pursuit. To which 
may be ailded, as necessary to consti- 
tute happiness, a prudent adaptation of 
habits ; and health \)f body, and good 
spirit t. In a xvoid, tlie practice of uni- 
versal beiitwolcnce and viitu^ is the su- 
rest method to obtain happiness, which 
is “ llic pursuit of all thui live.” 

II A RE, or Lepus, in /ooir gy, a ge- 
nus of animals coiiMstin^ of liiteen spe- 
cies. It is disiingiiishcd by tao fore- 
teeth, U[jpcr diouiile, tl.c inu-in)r ones 
less ; llic xvliole of the tribe aic liniid, 
live on vegetable and inn by a kind 
of leap j toes lix’C before, four behind ; 
the greater numljcr of the species with 
. 
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quarters of the «;lobe. The following 
are the principal species : 

Tile TimiduSj or Coniii.ori hare, of 
which there are three varieties ; one 
- with' horns ope straw-coloured; and 
the variety usually found, and hence 
a well-known animal. A large hare 
weighs eight pounds and a half. It is 
said that in the Isle of Man some have 
hcen known to weigh twelve. The 
length of the common hare, from the 
no^e to the tail, is two feet. It inhabits 
all parts of Europe, most parts of Asia, 
Japan, Ceylon, Egypt, and Barbary. 
It is a watchful, timid anin.al ; always 
lean ; and runs swifter up hill than on 
even ground j does not burrow. The 
rutting season is February and March. 
They breed often in the year 5 go with 
young thirty or thirty-one days, and 
bring three or four at a time. Tlie 
mother suckles the young about twenty 
days. They feed by night, on vegeta- 
bles, and are very fond of tlie hark of 
young trees, which they cat off, parti- 
cularly in snowy weather, when no 
other food is to be obtained. The flesh 
of the female is preferred to that of the 
male ; and that of those bred on hilly 
ground to those in marshes or wet pla- 
ces. Elesli very good. A perjietual 
. ^‘nmity is carried on against them, not 
only by men and dogs, but also by cats, 

^ foxes, wolves, and birds of prey; so 
that it is uliiiost a miracle that any of 
uheiii esc- ;«e dei.Lruction. Those with 
horns may be r- garded as monsters j 
such have been found in Saxony, and 
near Astracan. The hare lives about 
seven years. 

The Varlahilisj or Varying hare, has 
a soft d6wn upon it, which is grey in 
summer, Vith a slight mixture of black 
and tawny, but becomes white on the 
approac h of winter ; by the middle of 
May of the next year it is again grey, 
at which time the hair is completely 
shed. Inhabits the Scotland moun- 
tains, Norway, Lapland, Russia, North- 
ern Asia, and Hudson's Bay. The 
flesh of this species in its white state 
is very insipid. 

The Americanus, or American hare, 
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rust colour, and black. bore legs 
shorter, and hind ones longer in propor- 
tion than those of the coininon hare. 
Eighteen inches long, and weighs from 
three to four pounds and a half. Inha- 
bits all parts of North America. In 
New Jersey, and the colonies south of 
that province, it retains its colour du- 
ring the whole year: but to the north- 
ward, on the approach of winter, they 
change their short summer fur, for one 
very long, silky, and silvery. At 
which time they are in the highest sea- 
son for the table, -and are of vast use 
to those who winter in Hudson's Bay^. 
They breed once or twice a year, ami 
have from five to seven young. They 
do not burrow, but breed in the grass ; 
their shelter is commonly hollow trees. 

The Cuniatlus, or Rabbit, of which 
there are five varieties : brow-nish grey ; 
white with red eyes ; black ; black and 
white ; silver grey with brown feet. The 
colour of its fur, in a wild state, is 
brownish ash. < Inhabits the temperate 
and warm parts of Europe, and even the 
hottest parts of Asia and Africa ; bur- 
rows and breeds under ground ; is not 
originally British, but succeeds here 
admirably well ; will not live in Swe- 
den and the noithern countries, unless 
kept in houses. They aie not natives 
of the western hemisphere, but have 
been carried thither and inciease great- 
ly in South America. They arc 
prolific ; bleeding seven tunes in a 
year, and producing eight young at a 
time. They pair and never intermix 
with tlie common hare. The males are 
apt to destroy the young ; but, how- 
ever, when able to shift for themselves, 
they pay groat atientioii to their father ; 
so that, upon a cull, he always puts 
himself at their head, and arrives first 
at the burfow or hole, and stands at the 
mouth till they h^ve all gone in. They 
feed principally by night, or in the 
morning and evening. Flesh good. 

The Anger ensiii or Angora rabbit, 
is remarkable for its hair, and is a beau- 
tiful and valuable animal. 

The Saccatus, or Hooded rabbit, has 
a double skin over its back, into which 
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h van wiOkdraw iti head ; and another 
iitider its throat, into which it can 
withdraw its fore feet. Has small holes 
ill the loose skin on its buck, to admit 
light to its eyes when its head is covered. 
Body ash-colonred 3 head and ears 
brown ; habitation unknown. 

The Tolaiy or Baikal hare ; fur of 
tlie same colour as the common hare ; 
size between the common and varying 
hare. Its fur is bad, and of no use m 
commerce; nor does it agree in nature 
either with the hare or rabbit. 

The Capensisi or Cape hare, has the 
crown and back dusky, mixed with taw- 
ney ; breast, belly, and legs rust colour- 
ed ; tail bushy. Size of a rabbit ; it 
inhabits the country for three days* 
march north of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is there called the mountain hare, us 
it lives only, but does not burrow, in 
the rocky iiionntains. 

The Fiscaccia^ or Peruvian hare, nas 
the hair very soft, and of a mouse co- 
lour ; inhabits tile colder parts of J\‘ru. 
The hair was formerly spun and wove 
into clotli ; and, in the time of the 
Incas, was so fine as to be worn only by 
the nobility. 

The Brasiliensis, or Brazilian hare, is 
of the colour of the common hare; a 
white ring round the neck; lives in 
woods : very |)roIilic ; does not burrow ; 
flesh very good. Found in Brazil and 
Alexico ; culled there Cifli. 

The Alpinu'iy or Alpine hare, is only 
about nine inches long ; at first view 
the whole animal seems of a bright bay. 
Found in the Altaic chain, and extends 
to the lake Baikal, thence to Kani- 
schatka, and the Fox-isles. Inhabits 
always the middle region of snowy 
mountains. Sometimes burrows, but 
more commonly found in the crevices 
of rocks ; makes a noise lik^ a sparrow. 
By wonderful instinct they make a pro- 
vision against lyinter, by assembling in 
numbers, and collecting vast heaps of 
choice herbs and grasses, nicely dried, 
which they place either beneath over- 
hanging rocks, or in the chasms, or 
round the trunk of some tree. The 
heaps are formed like ricks of hay, and 
are of various sizes ; sometimes of a 
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man’s height, and many feet in d.ame- 
ter, but usually about three feet. "I'lie 
way to these heaps is marked by a worn 
path. They are not eaten iis food by 
man, but are the prey nf sables and 
weasels. They are also infected with 
the gad-fly, wstrus leporinus^ which 
lodges its eggs in their skin, and often 
proves fatal to these feeble and defence- 
less, though indust/ious creatures. 

The Ogotona^ or Ogoton hare, is on- 
ly about six inches long ; inhabits the 
same couiirries as the Alpine hare ; 
makes a noise, and collects its h»od for 
the winter somewhat similar to that sjie- 
cies, except that, instead of amassing it 
in heaps, it is deposited in their burrows. 

The Pussilns, or Calling hare, is also 
about six inches long. Inhabits the 
south-east parts of Russia. Their cry 
is like the piping of a quail, but deep- 
er, and so loud as Vo be heard at the 
distance of half a German mile. They 
never go far from their holes ; feed by 
night, sleep little, and are easily made 
tame. 

The fur of this genus of animals is of 
great use in tiiearts, particularly in the 
manufacture of hats, for which, except 
the beaver fur, it is the best material. 

The flesh of the hare is universally 
esteemed, and Is, doubtless, very iintri- 
cioiis ; and could w'e forget that the 
hare is generally obtained by being 
hunted by dogs, in wanton sporty we 
should feel less disposition to condemn 
the consumption of this food. 

The flesh of the rabbit is by no 
means so good as that of the hare ; the 
flesh of the tame rabbit is still less so. 
The practice of brilvgiiig it to table 
smothered in onions may be ^agreeable 
to the robust and the epicyrean, but 
the valetudinarian and dyspeptic must 
never consider such grossness a delica- 
cy ; and if they should happen to do 
so, the stomach itself wi4l soon furnish 
them with evidence to the contrary. 

Hare-hell. See Hyacinth. 

HARE-LIP, a natural defect in 
gome part of the upper or under lip, so 
named from some fancied resemblance 
in the disea.iv,ti lip to that of a hare. 

The best time for the^ perforiaaiKe 
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of the operation for the removal of tlie 
hare-lip in inlants, is so'mc months after 
they have been weaned, when they will 
have acquired strength to undergo the 
operation, and will be less liable to lie 
'attacked witli bowel complalnis, which 
often induce crying at an earlier periotl 
of infancy. In tlie performance of 
such an operation, a surgeon must be, 
of course, eniployeil. 

Harp, a musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a triangular frame, and the 
chords of which are distended in paral- 
lel directions from the upper part to 
one of its sides. Its scale extends through 
the common compass, and the strings 
are tuned b}'^ sernitonic intervals. It 
stands erect, and is placed at the feet 
of the performer, who produces its 
tones by the action of the thumb and 
fingers* of botli hands on the strings. 

II ARP, the TEoDan, a very pleasing 
musical instrument, invented by Kirch- 
er. It consists in a number of cat-gut, 
or wire strings, distended in parallel 
lines, over a box of wood, with a thin 
top, containing sound - holes. The 
strings are to be tuned in unison, and 
when the instrument is placed in a pro- 
per situation to receive a ciirieiit of air, 
it produces, I)}' the trenuiloiis motion 
given by the wind to the strings, a soft, 
murmuring, and pleasing combination 
of sounds. 

HARRIER, the common hound. 
See Dog. 

HARROWGATE WATERS, are 
those chalybeate and sulphureous wa- 
ters, which rise in the villages of Iligli 
and Low Ilarrowgate, in the county of 
York. 

The mpst important is the snlpliu- 
reous watc*»*, which is said to be more 
strongly impregnated with snlpliur 
than any spring in Great Britain. When 
first drawn it is traiiaparcnt, and emits 
a few air biibKIcs ; and a strongly fe- 
tid sulpliureoiis smell, sirnil.ir to that 
of bilge-water ; it is of a bitter, nau- 
seous, und strongly saline taste. After 
bting exposed fur several hours to the 
open air, it becomes turbid, assumes a 
greenish colour, loses its sulphureous 
smell, mid di.po'.its sulphur at tj*** bol- 
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tom and sides of the vessel. The prin- 
cipal gas which escapes from it is snl- 
phuretted hydrogen. It contains also 
some purgative salts, winch, in moat 
j.'ersons, produces a very ficnsible de- 
tiTinination to the bowels. AVhen first 
drunk, it causes a slight gidrlincss and 
head-acli. 

It is used in obstinately costive habits, 
which accompany hypochondriasis, in 
scrofula, and particularly in cutaneous 
diseases, leprosy, &c. It is also ii 
useful reiiu.'iv for the piles, as well as 
for the round wojins and ascarides, if ta- 
ken in sufficient qn..Mlity to prove a 
brisk purgative. 

The usual dose is three or four glas- 
ses, of about half a pint each, takt ii 
during the morning', at moderate inter- 
vals. It ought to be used eold, and 
fresh from the spring, if the stomai'h 
can support it. 

HARROW, in agriculture, a frame 

of timbers crossing: each other, and set 

■ 1 - ® 
w’lth iron teeth. 

The uses of the harrow are, to pul- 
verize the ground for the reception of 
the seed, and to cover it when sown. 

The constrnetion of harrows must 
depend upon the nature of the soil. 
Thove whieh are best calenlatcd for 
strong clay, cannot be the mogt buitable 
for light sandy ‘•oils. The following 
are ihe principal rules regarding the 
formation of liarrows. That not any 
two of the teeth should move in one 
track ; that the tracks shoiiUl be ar 
equal distances from each other ; and 
th..t the teeth should either he round,, 
or perhaps with a shar[) edge bent for- 
ward, like so many <’on Iters, as they 
make themselves (.’leaner than when 
they arc s(|iiaic, or of any other shape, 
and work easier after the horses. The 
teeth of h.iu'ows are frequently made of 
unequal lengths, the front row being 
about one inch shorter ^.lian the first, 
so that each row backwards, is about 
halfan inch shorter tli.in tiui one which 
precedes it. Wlierc crops arc drilled, 
an instrument, called the drill-harf'otUf 
is found a very gn*at improvement. iL 
thoroughly cuts ihe \v(e(U in the intcr- 
valsj and liarrows them up to the top. 
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ill a very complete manner. The large, 
or what is called tlie brake-harrow, is 
aUo oF great u^e in the cultivaiion 
rough land. 

HART, ill natural liistory, an obso- 
lete term for htag. 

HARTc ELL-WATER, a chaly- 
beate waler, arising fioin a mountain of 
the haim* name in Scotland, which has 
hcou Inniul serviccrdile in disorders of 
t e stniiKirli and bowels, bloody-llux, 
blo(>d\ .urine, immoderate flow of the 
mciiaies, or their buppression, fluor-al- 
hiis, gleetb, &c. It has also been ap- 
plied externally, to old and languid 
ulcers. A [/nit is the dose usually ta- 
ken ill the course of the day, 

HARTSHORN, the horn which 
grows iijiuu the head of the common 
liter, stag, elk, &c. 

"I'he shavings of hartshorn contain 
^27 parts ef geiutiiie in 100, and are used 
for the [impose of making jelly, which, 
consisting of gelatine and water, is, of 
course, very iiutricious. Hart shorn 
iliavings are very often, if net always, 
adulterated with bone-ahaviiigs, from 
which they are not easily distinguished : 
bone-sliavings are, however, geiiondly 
more porous and friable tlunhaitshorn- 
sl.avings. 

Ilunit hartshorn, as a medicine, is of 
no importance whatever. 

A spirit of hartshorn is kept in the 
sliops ; but it is generally nolliiiig more 
than a solution of a iiinonia, seenttd 
with a fetid animal oil. See Ammonia, 
and Sal Ammoniac. 

A siilt of hartshorn is also kept in the 
shops, blit it is now nothing more than 
the carbonate of inninonia (ive ammo- 
nia) teented also witli animal oil. 

An oil of hartshorn, called also avi- 
mal oil, is obtained from horn or bones, 
and occasionally kept in the«jho[)s ; it is 
esteemed aiitispasniodic, and siidoritic, 
but is very liltlo employed. The dose is 
fioir. ten to twenty diops taken in water. 

H A RT- WORT, Tiiouough-wax, 
Haiu'/s Eau, or Bitpleurnm, a genus 
of plants, consisting of twenty - lour 
species, all, excepting two or three, in- 
digcnmis to the Cajie, natives ol Eu- 
i)0J 
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rope ; two of them, the rotundifolium 
and tenuisslmnhi, common to our hed- 
ges and iiiarslies. The fruticosum, or 
Ethiopian Hart-wort, is tiie s[)ecicd 
most fiet[ueiitly cultivated in our gar- 
dens. It has hcaiitifiil ^ea-green leaves 
and yellow urnR l dowers at the end of 
the branches. It may be propagated 
by cuttings. • 

HART’S-TONGUE, or Scolopen- 

driufUi genus consisting of one spe- 
cies only, the scolopcndrinm vuli^arc. It 
consists of long, iiariow, bright green 
leaves, set on hairy pedicles, and nipt 
at the bottom ; it has no stalks, nor does 
it mam Test any flowers j the seeds are a 
fine dust found on the backs of the 
leaves. It is perennial, and found at 
all times of the year, in moist sharly 
and stony places, in various [)arts of 
this country. It was formerly recom- 
mended for various disease-^, but is 
i|iiite unknown in modern medicine. 

HAT, :i covering for the head, and 
ri ade of various materials ; such as 
bilk, oil-ca-e, straw, and leather, but 
clnefly of wool, and the far of various 
animals, viz. haies, r.djbits, kids, beu- 
veis, &<•. 

Niiineroiis jaitents for thu manufac- 
ture of hals, or reiidiTing tliom water- 
pi oof, have J[)een obtained, but none 
of them :ne such as demand [larticular 
notice. '^I’he h its which have a co- 
veiing of silk, and are water- jiroof, have 
been occasionally V, urn, but we cannot 
s[iealc in their commendation. The 
best hats with whicli we are acquainted, 
are those commonly called stuff hdts, 
the texluie of which consists of a mix- 
ture of rabbits, or hare and heaver fur, 
and which are moderately eUstlc, not 
hvuvy, and which yield to tli« shape of 
the head, so as to be ea.'>y and comfort- 
able in the wearing j and, when wetted, 
dry without becoming stitf, and the 
fur of which assumes its downy appear- 
ance with moderate brushing. 

Straw hats are very pleasant and 
agreeable for the summer 3 so also are 
wliilc stufl’hats. 

HATCHING, the maturating of 
fecuiidated eggs, whether by incuba- 
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tion and warmth of the parent bird, or 
by artificial heat, so as to produce 
young chickens alive. 

The art of hatching chickens by 
means of ovens has long been practised 
in Egypt, It has also been attempted 
in France, where the ingenious M. 
Reaumur, reduced the art to certain 
principles. The degree of heat ne- 
cessary for the purpose of hatching 
chickens, is that marked pG on Faliren- 
heit's thermometer. This degree of 
heat is nearly that of the skin of the 
hen, of the skin of all other domestic 
fowls, and probably of all other kinds of 
birds. M. Keaiiniur invented a sort of 
low boxes, without bottoms, and l*ned 
with furs. After hatching it is neces- 
sary to keep the chicken for some time 
in a room arlihcially heated, and fui- 
nished with tliese boxes, into which 
the chicken will readily take shelter ; 
afterwards they may be safely exposed 
to the air in the court-yard, in which 
it may not be amiss to place one of 
these artilicial parents, to shelter them, 
should there be occasion for it ; and, to 
save the trouble of attending them, ca- 
pons may be taught to watch them as 
hens do ; the same office may also be 
taught to and performed by cocks. 

To facilitate the process <of liatching, 
an apparatus, called uu artificial mo- 
ther, was some time since invented, and 
the inventor rewarded by the Society of 
Arts. But we are not aware that the 
practice is adopted, except for amuse- 
ment, in this country : for when a quan- 
tity of poultry fully equal, and even su- 
perior to the demand, may be raised by 
natuial means, as ii can be in this 
country, , there is no adequate motive 
for adoptiug the artincial process. 

HATRED, one of the antipathetic 
passions, implying a state of mind the 
opposite to love. 

The hatred or dislike which we feel 
to pain, or to moral misconduct, are an- 
tipathies which are perfectly justifiable, 
provided, in the latter instance, caie be 
taken to separate the conduct from the 
individual ; but when hatred becomes 
malevolence, and is directed towards 
persons instead of things, it is then a 
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mischievous and deplorable passion. If 
love, or, in other words, benevolence, 
confers the most delightful emotions, 
what pain and misery must accompany 
hatred, which is its opposite ? From the 
malignity of hatred, the mind of man 
must be free, or he must be miserable. 
He who desires therefore to be beloved, 
roust deserve to be beloved ; and in no 
other way can he be so but by becom- 
ing amiable and benevolent himself : 
to this end forbearance, and a charita- 
ble interprt lation of the motives of 
others, most essentially contribute. 

Haulm, See Straw. 

//ate. See Thorn. 

FI AW, in the anatomy of the horse, 
a nictitating membrane of the horse*s 
eye, common to him and several other 
quadrupeds 5 from its enlargement, 
when inflamed, some farriers have re- 
garded it as a morbid production, and 
have absurdly udvibe<l its removal. 

Hawk, See Falcon. 

HAVV K-MOTH, or Sphinx, a ge- 
nus of insects consisting of one hundred 
and seventy-five species, of which iif- 
teeii or sixteen inhabit our own country, 
the rest are scattered over the diflereiit 
quarters of the globe. They fly abroad 
only ill the tiiorning mid evening, are 
very slow on the wing, and often make 
a humming noise ; they extract the 
nectary of flowers with their tongue j 
the larva has sixteen feet, and is pretty 
active : that of the zygesna, is thick, 
fat, and covered with short hairs ; of 
the generally naked j the otheis 
Lave generally a sharp, stiff, erect horn 
behind. The pupe is quiescent. The 
following are tiicciiief. 

The Orcellata, with angular wings, 
lower ones rufous, with a blue eye, in- 
habits England and Europe, generally 
on the wilii^w. 

The Atrophos, or Death’s-head moth, 
has entile wings ; the lower ones }el- 
low, with two brown bands ; abdomen 
yellow with black belts. Both the 
insect and the laivuuic liiglily beauti- 
ful ; the latter is principally found on 
the potatoe and the jasmine ; these 
plants being its favourite food. I'lie 
rucbt remaikable putt of this insect is. 
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the representation of a death’s head up- 
on the upper part of the thorax. When 
hurt this animal utters a cliainal cry, 
like a mouse. 

The Li^ustri is found on the privet, 
lilac, poplar, and some other trees. The 
larva is green ; the pupe brown ; the 
perfect insect has entire wings ; lower 
ones rufous, with three black bands ; 
belly red with black belts. This and 
the two preceding, retire under ground 
to change into their pupe state. 

The Filfipendultet is found on the 
drop-wort. Does not retire under 
ground, but incloses itself in an oval 
shining yellow web of silk, attached to 
a grass spike, in order to assume the 
pupe state. 

'J'lic most certain method of prevewt- 
ing the depredations of these insects, 
consists in collecting the leaves which 
they inhabit, and crushing the insects ; 
afterwards the trees may be washed 
with a mixture of lime-water, and a de- 
coction of tobacco-leaves. 

ilAWK-WEED, or Ilicracium, in 
botany, a genus of plants, comprising 
sixty-nine species, mostly natives of 
Europe, a few of America; and ten 
indigenous to the woods, shades, or 
mountains of our own country ; of 
which the two most common are the 
pilosellay found in onr pastures, and 
known by the name of mouse-ear ; and 
the auratitium, more frequently met 
with in Scotland, and vulgarly deno- 
minated Grim the collier. 

The most beautiful sorts of this ge- 
nua, and those mo>t wuithy of cultiva- 
tion in gardens, have perennial roots, 
aiifl may be propagated by seeds sown 
in March, upon a border with an east- 
ern aspect. When strong enough to 
he removed, which they will be about 
the beginning of June, thity should be 
transplanted into a shady border of un- 
diinged giound, at the distance of six 
inches asunder. If the weather be dry, 
they must be watered till they have ta- 
ken root, after which they will require 
no other attention but to be kept clean 
from weeds. In the autumn they should 
be transplanted where they are to re- 
main : the fuilowiiig hUinmer they will 
0.90 
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produce flowers and seeds ; the roots 
will continue some years, if not planted 
in a rich moist soil. 

They may also be propagated by off. 
sets, or parting the roots in autumn. • 
HAWKEKS and PEDLARS, are 
such dealers or itinerary chapmen as 
travel to different fairs or towns, with 
goods or wares, and ar^ now placed 
under the control of the commissioners 
of hackney coaches ; by whom they are 
licensed fur that purpose. 

A hawker trading without a license, or 
otherwise than shall be allowed by such 
license, or who shall refuse to produce 
the same, upon demand by any justice, 
mayor, constable, or other officer of the 
peace, where he or she shall so trade ; or 
by any officer of excise or customs ; or 
by any person to whom goods are offered 
for sale, shall forfeit £\0, and for non- 
payment thereof shall suffer as a com- 
mon vagrant. 

No wholesale trader, selling goods, 
or wares, or manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, is to be deemed a hawker. Nor 
are persons retailing coals hawkers. 

Ilaw^thorn, See Thorn. 

HAY, any kind of grass cut and 
dried for fodder. 

In the culling of grass crops for the 
purpose of ‘being converted into bay, 
it is necessary that they should be in 
the most suitable state of growth and 
maturity^ for affording the best and most 
nutricious fodder. AVith this view, 
they should not be cut at too early a 
period, nor be suffered to stand too 
long : in the former ca^c there will be 
considerable loss in |he drying, from the 
produce being in so soft and green a 
condition ; and in the latter from a large 
proportion of the nourishing properties 
being expended in the perfection of the 
seed ; and more especially will this be 
the case if, when the hay is dried, the 
seeds should be so ripe *as to fall out of 
it. It is probable, therefore, tliat grass 
cut about the time it becomes in full 
flower, will make the best and most nu- 
tricious hay. But it sometimes happens, 
when the crop is very thick upon the 
ground, that the bottom parts become 
of a yellow colour, before flowering fully 
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takes place ; under such circiimstaiicesj 
it Will always be ino.st aiivjsable to mow 
it .IS soon as the weather will pcrni't. 
And where grass is very tall, as is olteii 
the case in moist lur-idows, it is liable to 
"fall down and loilge, by which the same 
elfects are produced. In this case also, 
tlie mowing should be performed as 
soon as poscihic. The usn d lime of 
ciiUlng for liay in the fust ci op is, IVom 
.ibout the middle oF .luuc to the U*gin- 
iiing of the following iiionlh, accord- 
ing lo the nature of ihc land, and as 
the ilistrict is more early or laic, lint, 
in the vicinity of Jwoijdon, graso is fre- 
c|uently cut as early us llie lirst of 
June. 

As the mode of maki ng hay in the 
county of Middlesex is c onsidered the 
most systematic and ))eifect of any 
hitherto known, we shall here give a 
succinct account of it. 

In order that the subject may he 
more clearly understood, we sliall re- 
late the particular oiieiations of each 
day dining the whole of the process, 
from the moment the mower tirst ap- 
plies his scythe, to that in which the 
hay is elfcctually secured. 

When the grass is nearly lit for mow- 
ing, the Middlesex fai. ner endeavonrs 
to i^elcct the best mowers# in number 
proportioned to the cpi.intity of hiS 
grass, and the length of lime it would 
be advisable to have it in hand ; which 
liiiviiig done, he lets it out, cithc*r as 
piece-work, or to be mown by the acre : 
eacli man mows from one acre and a 
half, to one acre and three cpiarters pc r 
day ; seme will mow twoacies per day. 

lie also provides live hay-mukers 
(men and «women) lo < aeh mower. The 
mowers usy,ially begin tlicir woik at 
three, four, or livecVcloik ni the rnorii- 
iiJir, and continue Icj labour till seven 
or eight ill tlie e*. ciiuil'’* resting an hour 
or tv\o Hi the nfiddie cd t'le day. 

Kve.y pall »if the opeiatioii of hay- 
mauing i?» c.u ncl on with tnil*s, ex- 
cept < hamig Inc giouinJ, whic.h is done 
by rakes, ;,ii(l loading the cait.-, which 
is done bv liand. 

da//. All t] c grass inovui hv- 
jo/L' m;n- m t!i" morniiig is tc 1- 


ded, in which great caie is taken tho- 
imighly to loosen every lump, and to 
shew it evenly over all the ground. Soon 
afterwards, it is turned With the same 
degree of care and attention : and if, 
from the number of hands, they are 
enabled to turn the wliole again, they 
do so, oral least, as much of it as they 
can, till twelve or orie o’clock, at v\hicli 
lime they iliiie. 'flio fust thing after 
dinner, it is raked into what are called 
singfe wind-rows ; anil the last ojicra- 
tioii is, to put it in giass-cocks. 

Second day^ coauucnccs by tedding 
all the grass mown uu the hi>i day 
after nme o’clock, and ail tl’.at was 
mown this day before iiiLe o’clock. 
Next, tlie giJvs c-ocks aie well shaken 
out into sladdlcs, or si parate plats, of 
live or six \aids diameter. If the ciop 
should he so thin and light as to leave 
the spaces between the staildh s large, 
such e paces n ust he raked clean, ami 
the raking mix. d with the other hay, 
in order to its ail dryingot a uinluiiii 
colour, 'i lie next operation is, to turn 
the sladdlcs, and after tliat lo turn Uh 
gians tedded in the fust j>art cd* the 
iiuuiung, once or twice, in the manner 
dc^cii!)cd for the 111 at day. This should 
all be done bclore twelve or one o'clock, 
so that the whole may he to dry while 
le work-people are at dinner. Imme- 
diately after dinner, rake the staddles 
into double wiinl-rows j next rake the 
grass into single ii;nn/-rows ; then the 
ciouble wind-rows are to be pur. iiitr> 
hastard-tr/cks ; and lastly, tin: tingle 
wiud-rows are to he put into grass- 
cocks. 

Third day. The grass mown, and 
not spread on the second rlay, and also 
that mown in tlie eajly part ol this <la\", 
s first to be tedtied in the morning ; 
then tin* gnis‘.-cocks aie to be spnad 
into st addles as bi lore, and the b.istard 
cr»cks into staddlcs oU h^ss extent. 
'I'hc.’*c les.'scr statidles tiioiigh last spread 
aie Jirst to be turned, then those which 
arc 111 grass-r'oeks ; and iicaI the grass 
muj»t be turned once or twice, belme 
twelve or one o’clock, when the ptoph: 
go 1 r» rliiirier, as usiud. If the weather 
has p:ovcd sui-iiy and line, llic hav 
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uLicli w;!b l.ist 111 liablarJ-cockb, 

ill this afu rijooij lx.* iii a projicr slate 
to lx* cMiiitd ; hut if llie wealh'T should 
li.iw Ix’fii cool and cloudy, |)rnl»ahly no 
part of It will bo lit to be <-uriu*d- In 
the hist c.oe, ifiiinediatcly after dinner, 
let ih.it iieli was in ks the 

lii't be raked into Joiible wiiid- 

uiul the V. ineli was spread 

III the iiioriiin^ fnaii s^\alhs, into single 
ojixl-iov. s. Alter tni*-, the hay, whic h 
uas the hist nl^}lt in bastai d-eoeks, 
must lie niinle lip into i’ull-si/ul c ocks, 
e.iie bem^ take n to rake tl»e l)»iy up 
c lean, and to put the lakiiiLis ii[xxi the 
top of eaeh eoek. Ne.-.t the double* 
niad-iovc'^ are to be put into bastarcl- 
i i.eks, and ibe siii^;le v;in»l-n vvs into 
-cocks, as on the pjecedin^- days. 
I'ourlh tlaij. On thi-N il.i\ the 
cocks aie Uniially earned bcdbicj din- 
ixr. Ollier opcial ions of Ihe clay 

au^ siu h, and in the same order, as be- 
foic dcsCi ibed, and arc.* tc> be continued 
daily till the liarvest is conipletccl. 

In the < ourse of hay-ni.i kint^, the orass 
•»lujiild, as iniicli as jyOMSibie, be |)iotect- 
I <1 bc)tji day and ni^ht, against rain and 
dew, by f.oi kinf^. (..'an* .diould also be 
t.iki ii to piopoition the intiiiber of hay- 
in.ikeis to tliat of the mowers : so that 
there may not be iiioie ^lass on hand 
at one time*, than can be iiKiua^ed 
aei-orclinj^ to the fore^oinL? piucess : 
tucniy hay-makers (of which number 
twe lve may l>e wc^uieii) to lour iiioweis, 
will be generally hound the best num- 
ixr 

It i.'i parliculaily necessary to i^uard 
against spreading nioie liay than the 
uuiub(*r of hands can get into coc-k the 
same clay, or befoie lam. In ovvery 
and iiiiLeriain weather, the gr.iss may 
soiiieimics be siiil’crc li to lie three or 
four, ore\c.*n li.edays in ;«watli ; but 
befnie it has lam long enough for the 
underside of ilje swath to become yt*l- 
low, w lilch if suH’ertcl to lie long, will 
be the case, particular caie should be 
taken to turn the swaths with tlie lu*ads 
to the rakes. Jii this state it will cure 
I'O iiiucli ill about two clays, us only 
to iccpiji * lieiiig tedded a lew houis 
I In- wcctlicr la line, previously to 
oOl 


its being put togctheraiid carried, lu 
this inumier hay. may be made, and put 
into the stack, at a sniall expense, and 
of a mculc*iatil\ n.ood colour ; but the 
tops and bollouis of the grass are iiisufti- 
c*iently separawxl lioiu ii. 

At eveiy vacant time, whilst the stack 
is carrying up, the men aie cnifiluyed 
ill pulling it with then* haifda into a 
pi'C'per shape, and about .1 week after it 
iNlinibiied, the whole roof slioiild lie pro- 
perly lliatched, and lhc*n seem eel fioiii 
Jcceiving any damage* frcjiii ilie wind, 
by means of a straw lope extended 
along the ea^c^s, up the e nds, and on 
eaeh side of tlx idL "I’he ends of 
the lli.itch aiC aftci w areJs cut evenly be- 
low tin* eaves of the stack, jiist of sufli- 
cient length for the ram water to drip 
ijiiite clc'ai* of the hay. W hen the 
stack IS in a situarion which maybe 
suspected to be damp in the winter, 
a tieiich of about six cir eight iixhes 
deep, isdug loniid, and iicaily close to 
it, which serves to coiivev all the water 
from the spot, and renders it perfcectly 
dry and scx’iire. 

In *^01110 districts, before the stack is 
coveied with thatch, it is customary to 
ut out in a sIo[)ing cliiectiou, the hay 
at the bottom, all round the stack, 
in order to keep the under jiait more 
ellectually dry : this is, c-ertaiuly, a very 
good method. If he hay so cut out, is 
placed Oil the top of the stack. 

It is coin])ute<l that 40 ()ll)b. cd* grass 
will make about lOOlhs. of hay, by the 
time it is laid oil the slack ; tins weight 
is further leduced hy fermentution and 
evapor.iiiou, in ahuiit a mouth, to about 
;) 5 li)s., ainl between* this weight and 
jlOibs. the hay continue*-, w'ejiu'sume, 
tlirougli the winter. 

JlaiZ-^harns, arc of considerable utili- 
ty, wlien* huge cpiantitie. aie to be 
pie'-ervcd, pariicnlarly during a catch- 
ing and unsettled haivesi 

In the I’.eigliboiii hood of London, 
the wt'ii^hinf:; and bindin^r of hnt/ are 
no tiilln.g moment. A Mr. Brc K- 
\\.\Y. of Lewi*-!^!!!, has contrived an 
ingenious machine for this purpose, 
which is highly ilcsming the attr.iitiou 
of iho-e who aie mtcieslcil in thin mat- 
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ter. A description of this machine, 
with plates, will be fodnd in the 37th 
vol. of the Trans, of the Society of 
Arts. 

Should hay-stacks become so hot 
* us to be likely to take fire, they ought 
to be turned, or spread out again till 
the superfluous heat is gone off. Some 
cut holes into the centre of them, but 
it is, generally, a very inefficient me- 
thod, and not to be depended upon. 

HAV-TEA, is made by pouring 
water on good fresh hay, covering the 
vessel up closely and letting it remain 
till all the virtues are extracted. 

Hay-tea has been recommended for 
supporting calves, where there is a 
deficiency of milk. We think, however, 
that a decoction of hay made by boil- 
ii.g four pounds of hay in four gallons 
of water for an hour or more, then to 
strain off the liquor, and boil it down 
to one gallon, would yield a much 
more iiutricious liquid. Indeed, we 
have no doubt that a strong decoction 
of hay may be of great service in 
some diseases of cattle when they cannot 
take solid food. 

HAZEL-NUT-TREE, or Corylus, 
a genus of well-known plants, consist- 
ing of three species as follow : 

The Aveilana, possessing two varie- 
ties: one the common hazel-nut, found 
wild in the woods and hedges of our 
country ; the other the cultivated fil- 
bert, with a calyx larger than the ripe nut. 

The fruits of both varieties are much 
eaten in England : they are neverthe- 
less difficult of digestion, and often 
pass the bowels very little altered ; if, 
however, they are well chew’ed, they 
give outra nutricious oil. An oil is 
also obtained from the wood of this 
tree, wliich is said to be efficacious 
against the tooth-ach, and it is also said 
that it kills worms. 

The Rosirata is a native of North 
America: but met with not unfrequently 
in our own gardens ; it has oblong heart- 
like acute leaves ; branchlets glabrous ; 
calyx of the fruit beaked. 

The Column is found wild about 
f'loii.staiititiople, having linear stipules 
toiinrlish nut»^ 

On? 
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The filbert and hazel-nut grow 
almost ill any situation and soil, but 
they are not prolific in a moist clayey 
one. Tliey are propagated by suckers, 
which may be planted in the autumn 
after the fail of the leaf, or at any time 
in open weather during the winter. 

The uses of the wood are various : 
it is employed for poles, hoops for 
casks, spurs, hurdles, handles for imple- 
ments of husbandry, walking sticks, 
fishing rods, &:c. Where beautiful spe- 
cimens ari. required, for veneering or 
staining, the routs of this tree are prefer- 
able to the branches. In Italy the chips 
are used for fining turbid wines, and in 
countries where yeast is scarce, the dried 
twigs soaked in the fermenting liquor, 
are used us a substitute for that ar- 
ticle. 

Painters and engravers prepare a 
charcoal for drawing outlines from the 
wood of this plant thus : pieces of dried 
hazel about 4 or 5 inches long, and the 
thickness of the finger, are put into a 
pot filled with sand, and the top is 
closely covered with clay : the pot is 
then placed in a potter’s oven or other- 
wise cxpo.sed to a sufficient degree of 
heat to convert the sticks into charcoal. 
This charcoal draws freely and is easily 
effaced with Indian-rubber. 

HEAD, or Caput, in anatomy, the 
superior part of the body placed upon 
the neck, containing the cercAri/wi, rere- 
bellum, medulla oblongata, ^c. It is 
divided into the face and hairy part. 
The common integuments of the head, 
aie called scalp. See Brain, Face, 
and Skull. 

The common maxim of keeping the 
head cool, except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, is not sufficiently attended 
to even at this enlightened period. Ex- 
cept infantiT, during the first few weeks 
of their existence, old persons, and per- 
sons labouring under peculiar diseases, 
the human head in this climate requires 
little covering : that of young persons 
indeed none at all. But exposure of the 
head to the powerful rays of the sun, or 
very inclement weather, common sense 
prompts us to avoid. 

HEAD-ACII, or Crpala/gia, a pairi- 
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fut sensation in the head, produced by 
various causes. Head-ach is in general 
only a syinpton of disease, it may some- 
times arise from ed'usions of blood on 
the brain, or by ulcers in that sensible 
organ. But the more coinmoii causes 
of head-ach are those disordeisof the 
digestive organs, accompanied with 
dyspepsia, fiatiilence, costiveness, &c. 
Hence hypochondrical and hysterical 
patients uie very much troubled with 
this complaint. Mental agitation, whe- 
ther painful or pleasurable, as well as 
excessive employment of the inind, 
often occasion head-ach. 

When, therefore, any one is attacked 
with head-ach, if it cannot be account- 
ed for i’rom obvious causes, we may be 
pi etty certain that it arises from some 
derangement of the digestive functions, 
or ui' the alimentary canal. If it arise 
from co>tivcness, the compound coio- 
cynih pill, or Scots IMls offer the best 
lemedy. If fioiii improper food or 
drink t^ikeii into the stomach, exercise 
111 the open air will often be of great 
service. It soiiietiiiics happens that 
heiul-ach alternates with pain and dis- 
tention of the stomach ; in some cases 
of this kind, when the front part of the 
head has been extremely hot, we have 
found cloths wetted in cold water, and 
laid over the whole front of the head, to 
abstract the heat, give much relief ; 
some apply ether, alcohol, &c. to the 
forehead and temples, which by their 
quick evaporation have a similar effect ; 
but cold water appears to answer the 
purpose equally well. What is said 
relative to food and diink, under ap- 
petite and dyspepsia, sli'iuld be carefully 
attended to : for wilhont such atten- 
tion, patients, lalioiiring under this 
complaint, will often suffer, and scarcely 
ever he fiee from it. If the head-ach 
arise fiom a fulness of the vessels of the 
head, the application of leeches may be 
of service ; but in such cases a medical 
attendant should be consulted. 

Snuff may in some cases occasionally 
be of service, but upon the whole, we 
think the practiceof snuff-taking should 
be avoided ; as whatever good may be de- 
rived from fciiuff'uhen used tried icinally, 
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from the habit of snuff-taking, no bene- 
fit whatever cah be derived : and it is 
besides a habit so dirty and disgusting 
that it ought to be discountenanced. 

HEALTH, a proper disposition 6 f 
the several paits of the body and mind,* 
so that their respective functions ope- 
rate without pain, inconvenience, or 
iiupediinent. « 

I'he continuance of good health 
depeyds principully on air, food, exer- 
cise, the passions, evacuation, retention, 
sleeping, and waking. Moderation, how- 
ever, in the use of all our functions, both 
bodily and mental, is essentially neces- 
sary to preserve this invaluable blessing; 
in addition to which, cleanliness ought 
not to be neglected. Many of the dis- 
eases of the lower classes of society are 
aggravated, if not generated, by the mere 
neglect of cleanliness ; hence those who 
have iiiff uence with their poorer neigh- 
bours, cannot too strongly insist upon an 
attention to cleanliness, as a powerful 
means for the preservation of Inalth. 

HEARING, the souse or faculty of 
perceiving sounds. See Deafness and 
Ear 

HEART, in anatomy^ a hollow 
muscular viscus, situated iu the cavity of 
the pericardium, iu the left side of the 
thorax ; it i^s the centie of the circula- 
tion of the blood. It is divided intei- 
nally into a right and left ventricle : 
these are divided by a fleshy septum, 
called septum-cordis. Each ventricle 
has two orilices ; the one auricular, 
through which the blood enters ; the 
other arterioiis, through which the blood 
passes out. These four orifices aie sup- 
plied with valves. There are two cavities 
adhering to the base of the heart, called 
auricles. The right auricle Tk a muscu- 
lar sac, in which are four apertures, two 
of the vena: cavee^ an opening into the 
right ventricle, and the opening of the 
coronary vein. The Jeft is a similar 
sac in which there are five apertures, viz. 
those of the four pulmonary veins, and 
ail opening into the left ventricle. The 
blood-vessels of the heart are the aorta, 
which arises from the left ventricle ; 
the pulmonartf artery ^ which originates • 
from the right ventricle ; the four pul- 
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monary veins which terminate in the vessels. It may be also occasioned by 
left auricle ; the vente cavccy which wounds, or abscesses in the heart ; or 
evacuate themselves into the ri^ht auri- it may proceed tVoiu polypus concre^ 
cle ; and the coronary arteries, which tions, or ossilications of that viscns ; or 
arise from the aorta, and are distributed from plethora, fear, or spasmodic affec- 
*011 the hearty and the coronary veins, tions of the nervous systian. Jt may 
which return the blood into the rij^ht be also produced by a tight lacing, or 
auricle. The nerves of the heart are cincture of tiie body. 


branches of .the eighth and great inter- 
costal pairs. But from some late expe- 
riments the heart does not appear vm or- 
gan of a very sensible kind, compared 
with other parts of the body. 

Tlie heart of the fetus differs from 
that of an adult in having a foramen 
ovale^ through which the blood passes 
from the right to the left auricle ; and 
a canalis arterionsus, through which it 
is conveyed from the pulmonary artery 
to the aorta ; a third part of the whole 
blood passing through this opening into 
the system at large, without any com- 
munication whatever with the lungs, 
and about half the blood that is thrown 
from the right ventricle into the pul- 
monary artery ; the, remaining third 
passing from the right to the left auiicle, 
through the mediiini of the foramen 
ovale. See Artery, Blood, and 
Lungs. 

HEART, inflammation of the, 
is attended with all the symptoms of 
indainmution of the lungs, but iu a 
liigher degree ; it is besides said to be 
accompanied with hydrophobic symp- 
toms, fainting, palpitation of the heart, 
a seeming madness, a sunk and irregii- 
lur pulse, watery eyes, dejected counte- 
nance, and a diy and black tongue. 

This complaint is always attended 
with great danger, and unless it (juickly 
term I nates,. Ill iK*»t piove fatal. Bleeding 
IS tlierefore^necert'»ary, in as great a dt;- 
gree ab the patient can f)OS'»ibly bear ; 
and every other inoile of cooling and 
lowering the gcner.il heat and inflam- 
mation must be adopted. Bnt u phy- 
sician, in this coin]iluint, slioiild be at 
once consulted. 

HEART, PALPITATION OF TIIE, is 
sometimes so violent that it may b 
heard at a considerable distance. It 
may jiroceed from a bad conformation 
of the heart iU^elf, or some of the large 
Ool 


When it proceeds from diseases of 
the heart, or largo vessels, it is abso- 
lutely incurable. In spasmodic cases, 
aiitispusiiiodic medicines, such as ether, 
ammonia, v pi uni, &e. may be of ser- 
vice ; and if the patient be plethoric, 
bleeding iiriy rernovt the disorder. If 
it proceed from a tight lacing or cinc- 
ture of the body, such laemg or cinc- 
ture must be removed, or no lelief can 
be expected. Persons subject to pal- 
pitation of the heart, should pay a 
strict attention to diet: all flatulent 
food and drink must be carefully avoid- 
ed. 

HEART BURN, or Cardia/gia, 
one of the many symptoms of dyspep- 
sia or indigestion, distinguished by an 
arid, burning sensation rising from 
the stomach into the month, soinetiines 
accompanied with nausea, sickness, Ha- 
tulcncy, and head-ach. 

We have already, nmler Aliment, 
Appetite, and Dyspepsia, anticipa- 
ted much of what we have to ob-erve 
relative to this complaint, and to these, 
therefore, we request the reader at once 
to refer. In acidities of the stomach, 
arising from pregnancy, and others, m 
which it might not be desirable to wait 
for the slow operation of a cathailic, 
the carbonate of magnesia, calcined 
magnesia, or carbonate of potash, may 
be given in doses suitable lo the natine 
of the case, and the age and sex of the 
patient. Som(;timi‘s large dosc-i of cohj 
water will aUo be of service, i^'cgiiant 
females will often lind it necessary to 
take large doses of magnusia in older to 
remove the acidity with which the sto- 
iiiacli abounds; half a dnuhm 
caleined magnesia, or two druchins, or 
even more, of the carbonate, may in 
such cases ba taken for a dose. But 
the constant use of magnesia should, 
nevertheless, be avoided. It is iij)t to 
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clo^ tbe bowels, and has sometimes pro- 
duced unpleasiint consequences. 

When oleous matter, not acid, 
abounds in tlie stomach, larye draughts 
of cold water may he drunk : but in 
tins case purgatives are the best. 

Heart's Ease. See Violet. 

HKARTH, the floor of the fire- 
place of a room. Wliere the fire is not 
made immediately upon the hearth, 
stones of various kinds, or even bricks, 
may he used for it ; but where the fire 
is intcndetl to he made on the hearth, 
the l)t‘st materials for the j)urpose are 
slates closely set on cdjre, as they most 
cHectUrdly resist the action of the fire ; 
ill such cases the back of the fire-place 
should also be of the same material, and 
be set in the same wav. 

HKAT, in natural philosophy, one 
of the effects of fire, or caloric, indica- 
ted by an increase of temperature, and 
the sensation it produces upon the or- 
gans of feeling. 

Under the article cold we have stated 
many of the properties of heat, to 
wiru'li, therefore, wc refer. Heat may, 
however, be considered as a power oppo- 
sed to attraction ; for it tends to sepa- 
rate tlie particles of bodies ; wljeiiever 
a body is heated it is also expanded. 
Different bodies expand differently 
wdicn equally heated. The metals are 
the most expansible solids ; but among 
them zinc expands more than iron, and 
iron more than platinum. Liquids 
difieralsoin their relative expansibili- 
ties ; ether is more expansible than spi- 
rit of wine, spirit of wine more than 
water, and water more than quicksilver ; 
Those liquids are gtnierally most expan- 
sible which boil at the lowest tempera- 
ture. As heat increases the hulk of 
bodies, it is obvious that obangc of tem- 
peratiiie is constantly jirodiicing rlian- 
ges in their density or specific gravity, 
if we apply Jieat to the bottom of a 
vessel of water, the heated part expands 
and rises, while a cold or denser stratum 
occupies its place. Jii air similar cur- 
rents are continually produced 5 the 
vibratory motion observed over chimney- 
pots, slated loofs, ari<l at the smface of 
the earth when heated by tlie bun, de- 
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pends upon this circurastance. The 
warm air or ^ater made gaseous, rises, 
and its refracting power being less than 
that of the circLiinaml)ient folder air, 
the currents are reiidercfl visible by tlie 
distortion f)f objects viewed throiig"li 
llit'm. 

Tliere is only one strict exception to 
the general law of expansion Ly hcsit, 
and contraction by cold ; this is in the 
casQ of water, winch expamls consifle- 
rably when it approaches its freezing 
point. This anomaly in viispeci to wa- 
ter, is piodiictive of very important 
consequences in preserving the depths 
of livers and lakes of a teiuperatnre 
congenial to the inhabitants. See Wa- 
ter and IcK. 

TJie capacities of bodies for Iieat 
have consitfcrable influence upon the 
rate at which they are heated or cooled. 
Those bodies winch aie most slowly 
heated and cooled have generally the 
greatest capacity for heat. 

Heat, in a wonl, is one of the most 
pow'erfiil agents in nature. By heat 
man}’ of the phenomena of the si'asons 
are unquestionably pioduced. Hy heat 
liodies become liquid or gaseous in 
]»roportion to'the (jnantiiy ot heat with 
which they arc combined. By heat 
water becomes steam, and hence an 
atrent is obtained of great and impor- 
tant use in domestic economy, naviga- 
tion, and the arts. In shoit it is by heat 
,that all animatcfl nature is enabled to 
exist • for abstract a certain portion of 
heat from the Jiving body, and death 
will be the re&ult. Sec Steam and 
Thermometer. 

Notliing is known of the nature or 
cause of heat. It has hcyi by some 
considered ns a peculiar llujd, to which 
the term caloric has been applied ; and 
many phenomena are in favour of the 
existence of such a fluid ; by others it 
has been referiLd to a vibratory motion 
of the particles of matter. The former 
appears not only the most plausible, })ut 
the most probable hvpotlIe^is. 

llEATfl, Ling, or Erica, a genus 
of shrub's consistinur f>f one bundled , 
and thirt V -seven :q.(*i*'es, chiefly of the 
Cape and South of Europe, and four to 
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tlie heaths or moors of our own country. 
Heaths have been divided into twelve 
sections : some of which consist of an- 
thers awned, and leaves opposite, in 
threes, fours, six in a whirl, ei^ht in a 
•whirl, and scattered ; or anthers beard- 
ed with leaves opposite, in three or four 
in a whirl ; or anthers, simple, leaves 
alternate or ^posite ; or in threes ; or 
anthers beardless, with leaves four or 
more. 

The two last sections are the most 
numerous. The common heaths, the 
vulgaris and vagaro, are used for a va- 
riety of purposes in this country ; such 
os for brooms and brushes ; and in 
Scotland they are used for thatching 
cottages, for draining land, the con- 
struction of walls for out-houses, and, 
when plastered over with mortar, of de- 
cent cottages. The sugar and aroma 
of the flowers are very enticing to bees ; 
but honey collected in the neighbour- 
hood of heathy downs is of a dark co- 
lour, and by no means of a delicate 
flavour. 

A great variety of exotics of this 
genus are found in our green-houses, 
and contribute largely to their beauty. 
The elegans is one of the finest of this 
kind. Heaths for the moat part require 
a dry, sandy, or peaty soil. They are 
rarely, if ever, seen growing in moist 
clayey land. 

HEATH, the Derry - bearing. 
Crow-berry, Crake-berry, or Em^ 
petrumy a genus consisting of two spe* 
cies : the album, a native of Portugal, 
and the nigrum, found on our own 
heaths. The black berries of the last 
are eaten by the Highlanders, but are 
not a very wholesome food ; if boiled 
with alum They afford a purplish sedi- 
ment. * 

HECTIC FEVER, a fever accom- 
panied, generally, with more or less 
prostration of st/ength, and wasting of 
the body. It is distinguished by an 
increase of the complaint about noon, 
but chiefly in the evening, with slight 
remissions in the morning, after pro- 
fuse perspirations of the night ; the 
urine deposits a branny brick-like sedi- 
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ment ; the appetite sometimes gooa 
thirst moderate. 

Hectic fever is generally symptom- 
atic of some other disease, as pulmona- 
ry consumption, a collection of matter 
formed in any part of the body, chloro- 
sis, scrofula, diseased liver, and other 
viscera, &c. It is always attended with 
more or less danger, and requires die 
utmost care and attention in its cure ; 
the domestic prescriber should, there- 
fore, not trust to his own judgment, nor, 
indeed, to ih#* directions which he may 
find in books. 

Hectics arising in consequence of a 
favourable suppuration of a wound or 
ulcer are least dangerous ; but where 
they have continued some time, there 
is less hope of their being ultimately 
subdued. See Pulmonary consump- 
tion, and Liver. 

lipdge. See Fence. 

HEDGE-HOG, or Erinaceus, in 
zoology, a genus of animals comprising 
six species as follow : the Europceus, or 
Common hedge-hog, is about ten inches 
long ; the back covered with pointed 
spines ; when frightened or angry rolls 
itself up, and presents its spines on 
every side ; wanders by night ; feeds 
on toads, worms, beetles, fruits, &c. ; 
screams if the feet be pressed. It is 
occasionally kept in gardens, where.it 
is of use by devouring mice, snails, 
&c. Flesh not eatable. It does not 
suck cows, as erroneously supposed to 
do. Brings from three to five young; 
inhabits all Europe except the north, 
the iOuthern parts of Siberia, and Ma- 
dagascar. 

The inauris, or Earless hedge-hog, 
inhabits South AxLerica. The malac^ 
censis, or Malacca hedge-hog, from 
which is procured the precious bezoard 
called piedra del porca, inhabits Malac- 
ca. The aurisius, or Siberian hedge- 
hog, inhabits Siberia, and resembles 
the common hedge- hog. '‘The Setosus, 
or Asiatic hedge-hog, inhabits India, 
and Madagascar. The excandata, or 
Madagascar hedgc-hog, is tailless and 
inhabits the same countries as the last. 
HEDGE-HYSSOP, or Gratiola^ 
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coMsistinor of fifteen species, 
chiefly fndiaii and American, but a few 
European plants. The only species 
worvijy of notice is the officinalis^ a 
native of the south of Europe. It 
is cathuitic and diuretic, and in large 
doses emetic. It has been recommend- 
ed by the German physicians in dropsy ; 
it has also been used in jaundice and 
worms. The herb siiould be gathered 
when it is in flower. The dose of the 
powdered lierb is from fifteen grains to 
half a drachm ; and of an infusion made 
with two drachms of tlie dried herb, 
and half a pint of warm water, from 
half a fluidounce to an ounce may be 
taken three timcb a day. 

IJctl^c Sparrow. See Wa iikler. 

HEEL, in anatomy, the part of the 
foot wincli protuberatcs behind. The 
iin[)ortant tendon at the heel, which 
givcb to and commands eo much mo- 
tion of the foot, is called the tenth 
achilles. M^hen this terdon is ruptu- 
red, which sometimes happens, the knee 
should be kept constantly bent to relax 
the muscles of the leg; and the foot 
should be stretched out, to admit of the 
ends of the ruptured tendon being 
brought into contaet. A roller should 
be applied with a firmness quite suffi- 
cient for securing the muscles and ten- 
dons in this situation ; but care must 
be taken to prevent it from impeding 
the circulation: fine soft flannel, for this 
purpose, is preferable to linen or cotton. 

HELLEBORE, or Hellehorus, a 
genus of plants compribing eight spe- 
cies, chiefly common to the Levant and 
south of Europe, but two natives of 
our own country. The viridis, with 
stein rnaiiy-flowered and leafy ; the 
J'oetidus, or Bear's foot, (See Bear's 
FOOT,) both natives of this country : 
and the niger, a native of Austria, are 
the chief. 

The Niger, or Black hellebore, flow- 
ers from Decdmher till March, whence 
it has been called Christmas rose, and 
has obtained a ])lace in our gardens. 
The leaves are a deep green, and the 
roots perennial ; and are used as a dras- 
tic cathartic ; ami are, therefore, eine- 
nagogne and hydragogue. It is sel- 
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doin given in luhstunce, but in the 
forms of tincture, extract, or decoction. 
Tl le Tincture is made with two ounces 
of the sliced root, and one pint of proof 
spirit, macerating for fourteen days, 
and then filtering it. The Decoction\s 
made with two drachms of the root to 
a pint of water. * 

The dose of the root;, in powder, is 
from ten grains to one scruple, which 
purges strongly. Of the decoction one 
flunfouiice may be given every four 
hours. Of the tincture from thirty 
drops to one fluidrachm. Of the ex- 
tract from three grains to a scinple. 

It should he impressed upon the 
reader, that when black hellebore is ta- 
ken in too large a quantity, it occasions 
vomiting, inflammation of the stomach, 
and death. 

HELLEBORE, the white, or 
Veratrum album, one of the three spe- 
cies of the genus Veratrum : the lute- 
urn, or yellow-flowered veratrum, and 
the viride, or green-flowered veratrum, 
are natives of North America. 

'Fhe Album, or White hellebore, is a 
native of Greece, with perennial roots, 
stems three or four feet high ; the flow- 
ers, which appear in July, are greeni‘*h 
white. The effects of the root of this 
plant, when taken internally, are ex- 
tremely violent and poisonous ; they 
operating both as an emetic and cathar- 
tic, producing bloody stools, great anx- 
iety, tremors, and convulsions. Not- 
withstanding these efl'ects, however, it 
has been successfully administered in 
cases of mania, epilepsy, leprosy ; and 
in gout when combined with opium. 
The most ordinary tuse of this root is, 
however, as a local stimulant, as an 
addition to errhine powders^ or in the 
form of decoctions as a lotiRn ; or mix- 
ed with lard as an ointment for the itch, 
and hepatic eruptions; in every form, 
however, it requires to he used with 
caution. It may he taken as a snuff, 
the quantity of from three to five grains 
being mixed with twelve times its 
weight of starch, a pinch of which may 
be taken for several successive evenings, 
in lethargic complaints, and gutta sera- ' 
na. For internal administration, tie 
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close cuwht not to exceed two pjiaiiis. 
See jTrii, 

HELMINTHOLOGY, the doc 
trine or natural study of worms. See 
Worms. 

HEMLOCK, or Conhm^ a j^eniis of 
plants consistinf' of four s|)C(;ies ; three 
natives of tlie*Cape ; one, i\ui inncu la- 
tum^ common to the banks and hedges 
of our own country. Tlic following; 
are the chief : 

The Africanumj an herbaceous Cape 
platit, about nine inches in height, with 
umbels of white ilowers. 

The Miiciilntumy called frequently 
in medical books cicuta, or Common 
beinloc'k, is a biennial plant, with a 
])rar)ched, shining, spotted stem, which 
rises from a long taper parsnip-like 
root, to the height ofsix feet, the stalks 
terminated by umbels of white flow- 
ers. This plant dihtir.guishcd from 
other uiiil>elliferoiis jdants, with which 
it may be conlbniidiMl, by its large and 
spotted stem, lh»i dark and shining co- 
lour of its lower leaves, and their dis- 
agreeable and peculiar smell, when 
fresh and bruised. 

The leaves and theinspissated juice or 
extract of hemlock, are powerfully nar- 
cotic, and, taken in large doses, poLion- 
ous. They have been advantageously 
employed as a palliative in both scir- 
rhus and open cancer, abating the pain, 
and allaying the morbid irritability of 
the system. They have also been found 
serviceable in chronic rheuinatb?m, in 
scrofnlons, syphilitic, and other ill- 
conditioner] ulcers, and glandular tu- 
mours; in liooping - cough, and the 
cough which often remains after in- 
flammations of the lungs, &c. 

The povVder of the dried leaves, if 
well pre&cr\V*(I, is the best form of this 
remedy : the leaves should be gathered 
about the end of June, when the plant 
is in flower, the^sriiall leaflets picked off 
(the footstalks being thrown away) and 
carefully dried. The dose pfthe pow- 
der is three grains, and gradually in- 
creasing it every day till a slight giddi- 
ness forbids its fiirthrT increase. 

The do'^e of the cs])ressed juice, or 
cxtra«-*t, i'. three grains, gradually in- 
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creased to one 8crii|)hs given twice or 
thrice a day. Sec C a n c K R. 

F<»r the mode of treatment, when 
hemlock has been taken improperly, 
wliether as an over dose, or as a poison, 
sec Poisons. 

Although we have given the above 
account of hemlock, the domestic ])re- 
scriber will scarcely, nor perhaps should 
he, venture to adopt its use, without 
llie advice of some experienced medical 
attendant. 

Hemlock^ iL'' lesser. Sec Fool’s 
Paiislky. 

HEMLOCK, the WAiFR,or P//c/- 
landrium^ a genus of plants consisting 
of two species, one of which, the aqua- 
ticum, or Horse-bane, is common to 
our own ditches, and is poisonous when 
eaten by horses. Put whether from 
its own juice, or the secretion of an iii- 
sret, the curenJio paraplerficus, which 
feeds upon it, and breeds wiihin its 
stalk, is not decided. The usual anti- 
dote is the dung of pigs, which should 
be given to the animal as soon as po^.- 
sible after the accirleiit. 

Another plant of the same name, hut 
of a (bircitiit genus, the cicufa rirosa, 
is found wild in our ditches; it is ex- 
tremely poisonous ; aiifl at times eaten 
by mistake for wild sniallage. 

HEMP, or Canaahis, in botany, a 
genus consisting of one b|)ecics only, 
the sativa, a native of the East Indies, 
but cultivated in tins country for its 
bark and sO(‘d. It is an annual plant, 
has a rank, narcotic smell, and the 
effluvia from the fresh herb, arc said to 
affect the eyes and head ; the water al- 
so in which it has been long steeped is 
commonly accounted poisonous. Hemp- 
seeds, when fresh, afford a considerable 
q uantity of oil. Decoctions and emul- 
sions of them have been recommended 
for coughs, ardor nriria', See- 

The soils most suited to the culture 
of this plant are, those of the deef>, 
black, putrid vegetable kind, which 
are low, and rather inclined to mois- 
ture ; and those of a deep, mellow, 
loamy, or sandy description. 

Ti» render tlie land proper for the 
reception of the crop, it should be le- 
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duc6() to a tine st ile of aiouKi, and 
cleared from weeds by repeated plou^^h- 
iiigs. In many instances it will re- 
quire being dressed with wcll-rotteu 
manure. The quantity of seed sown per 
acre is from two to three bushels; but 
as the crops are greatly injured by 
standing loo closely together, two 
bushels, or, at most, two bushels and a 
half, will he generally found suflicient. 
Ill the choice of seed,, care should be 
taken that it is new', and of a good 
quality ; which is known by its feeling 
heavy in the hand, and being of a 
bright and shining colour. 

The best season for sowing it in the 
flouthern districts is, Jis soon as pos«»ihle 
after the frosts are over in April ; 
and ill the more northern districts, to- 
wards the close of the same month, or 
beginning of May. The most general 
method of sowing it is broad ca-'t, and 
afterwards covering it by slight harrow- 
ing ; but when the crops are for seed, 
drilling it in row's, at small distances, 
may be advantageous. 

This sort of crop is frequently culti- 
vated ou the same piece of ground, for 
a great number of years, without any 
other kind intervening ; hut in such 
cases, manure is required in pretty large 
proportions. It may be also sown after 
most sorts of grain. 

When hemt> is sown broadcast ii, 
in general, requires no after culture, 
but when it is drilled, u hoeing or two 
will be found advautogeous. 

In the culture of this plant, it is par- 
ticularly necessary that the same piece 
of land should contain both male and 
female^ or what is sometimes called frim-~ 
ble hemp : the latter contains the seed. 

When the crop is ripe, which is 
known by its becoming of a whitish- 
yellow colour, and a few of the leaves 
beginning to drop from the stems, 
which happens, generally, in about thir- 
teen or fourfeei.; weeks from the period 
of its being sown, it must be pulled up 
by the roots, in small parcels at a time, 
by the head, taking care to shake oft* 
the mould well from them, before the 
handfuls are laid ilown. lii some dis- 
tricts, the whole crop is jiullcd logc- 
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ther while in others, whiili is the best 
practice, the erop is pulled at diflereut 
times, according to its ripeness. When, 
however, it is intended for seed, it 
should be suflered to stand till if is 
perfectly ripe. After the hemp iS 
pulled, it lb tied up in small parcels ; 
and, if for Kcd, the bundles should be 
set up in tlie same mannei; as corn, till 
the seed becoines dry and firm: it is 
then either threshiil on cloths in the 
fielrf, or taken home to the barn. 

The after manageinenl of hemp va- 
rices greatly in diftcreiit places ) some 
only dc\D ripen, or ret it, whilst others 
watcr-ret it. The last process is the 
best, and most expeditious : for by 
such process, the grassiriq is not only 
shortened, but the more expensive ones 
of breaking, scratching, and bleaching 
the yarn, are rendered le«s violent and 
troublesome. See Er.AX. 

After having undergone these dilVer- 
ent o|»€iat»ons, it is ready for the pui- 
p06e.s of the manufacturer. 

The produce of heiiqi-cropa is ex- 
tremely variable. The average is, ge- 
nerally, about five hundred weight per 
acre. 

Hemp, from growing to a great 
height, and being very sliady in the 
leaf, leaves land in a very clean condi- 
tion : hence* it is sometimes sown for 
the purpose of destroying weeds ; and 
is an excellent preparation for wheat 
crops. 

Hemp has been cultivated in Bengal 
from time immemorial, principally for 
the preparation of an intoxicating spirit 
called bang ; the leaves, it is said, are 
there used like opium, and possess simi- 
lar intoxicating properties. 

The uses of hemp are exti^mely va- 
rious and important : for cordage, ca- 
bles, cloth, &c. The seeds are eaten 
by various birds, but the c'onstunt use 
of them is said to render them prema- 
turely old, blind, and consumptive. 
English hemp is esteemed the best. 

Various vegetables have been occa- 
sionally employed ns a surcedaiieuin 
for hemp, amongst which the solhiago 
canadensis, or Canada ^oldeii-Kul, thi* 
Heiiqnthus aunuus, nr tl.e 
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crotolaria junceop oi Chinese hemp, 
•nd the common nettle^ may be men- 
tioned. 

HEN, the female of the cock, fpha~ 
fianuSf gallusj a welUknown domestic 
•bird, which lays e;;gs, and produces 
one, two, or more broods of chickens 
in one year. 

The most usual kinds of hens em- 
ployed for the purpose of hutching 
and rearing chickens, are the following : 
~DunghilJ— Game— -Darking— Po- 
land— -Bantam — Chittagong or Malay 
■—Spanish, and their endless varieties. 

The common Dunghill fowl needs 
no description ; — it is of middling size, 
every variety of colour, and found in 
every part of the country. Game fowls 
are also well known. Their flesh is 
superior to that of all other breeds of 
domestic fowls ; but it is extremely 
difficult to rear the chickens, from their 
natural disposition for fighting. The 
eggs are smaller than common, and 
extremely delicate. The Darhlng fowl^ 
BO called from a town of that name in 
Surrey, is one of the largest of our 
fowls, well shaped, and a plentiful 
layer ; it is chiefly distinguished by 
having five claws on each foot. The 
Polandfowl is, in quality, similar to 
the Darking : they are called everlast- 
ing layers ; a variety of this sort now 
imported from Holland, called every- 
day hens. The eggs of these everlasting 
layers are, however, neither so large, 
nor in other respects so good, as those 
of common hens. The Bantam is small 
and well known. Sec Bantam. The 
Chittagong or Malay ^ is probably the 
largest of the gallinaceous tribe. Their 
flesli is dark and coarse, but they are 
good layers, and being well fed, lay 
large and {jood eggs- The Spanisht is 
very large, plumage black ; flesh white 
and delicate : a large variety, being a 
cross between^ this and the Darking 
breed, 1ms been introduced some time 
since, which is very valuable. From 
this emirneration, a choice of breeding 
hens may easily be made. 

It should be a general rule to breed 
from young fowls ; that is, the cock 
should be two years old ; aud the hens 
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ill their' second year ; but, however, 
there will occur many exceptions to 
this : we have often found old hens the 
best, and most steady, for rearing a 
brood of chickens ; and they are, cer- 
tainly, the best for rearing guinea-fowls 
and ducks. The number of hens 
to one cock should be from four to 
six, not more. The spring is the best 
season to begin the breeding of poul- 
try ; but as it is always diflicult to 
rear chickens before the latter end of 
March, unless under very favourable 
circumstances, the hen should not be suf- 
fered to hatch her fir^t brood before that 
time. The better hens are fed, the 
earlier, and the more eggs, they will lay. 

Eggs for setting should not he more 
than a month old, but newer than these 
are always to be preferred. The num- 
ber of eggs may be according to the 
size of the hen — from nine to fifteen. 
The usual time of the sitting of hens is, 
for their own species, twenty-one days ; 
but for ducks and guinea-hens they 
will sit till they also are hatched, gene- 
rally eight or nine days longer. 

The chickens frAt hatched should be 
taken from the hen, lest she should be 
tempted to leave the lemainder of 
eggs unhatched ; they may be securer* 
ill a basket of wool, or soft hay, keitt ii 
a moderate heat, or near the fire ; tney 
will require no food for many hours. 
The whole brood being hatched, the 
hen is to be placed under a koop upon a 
dry spot, and apart from other chick- 
ens and young fowls. The first food 
iP'xy be split, or whole grits, afterwards 
tail wheat; all watery food, soaked 
bread, and potatoes, are improper. 

There will be, in general, no necessity 
for confining the hen to the koop more 
than three or four days. The sooner 
afterwards she can go about with them, 
if the weathbr be dry and fine, the bet- 
ter : but when they get out in wet wea- 
ther very young, they 'soon die from 
mere cold. 

In conclusion, on the subject of hatch- 
ing chickens, we would observe that, 
the best broods are those which are 
hatched when the hen steals her nest, 
that is, lays her eggs in an unknown 
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place, and brings the clilckena out iu 
her own time, and in her own way. 

In order to have a supply of fresh 
eggs throughout the year, it is neces- 
sary to keep live or six hens for such 
purpose. Two or three of tlie Jirst 
brood, which are hatched in March or 
April, must also be preserved ; in the 
autuiiiii, such pullets will be^in to lay, 
and at the only period when the liciis, 
gcneially, do not; viz. through the 
iiioiiths of October, November, and 
December. 

In regard to fattening fowls for the 
table, we may add, that if they arc well 
fed, there is no necessity whatever for 
dieting them previously to their being 
killed. The best and the most whole- 
some fowls, arc those whicii are Lilhd 
immediately from tiic barn-door of the 
fann-yaid. Sec Vjif.aswt. 

Ilriu the Quincn, Sec (iu inka-HF.x. 

1 i E N li A N K , or 1 1.’/osr^.ipi us, a gp- 
nu«i of plants eoin[)rising eight species, 
chiefly natives of the and Pa- 

lestine : one common to onrov\ iieountry. 

Cnniinon llenh.me, or Iljoscyamus 
nif'er, an indigenous annual, fre- 
ijuent on dry waste grounds, and the 
of roads, w'llh straw-eolour flow- 
c. pencilled with a net-work of pur- 
I '.c. The stem is ereet, woody, round, 
■liod branched ; the leaves are alternate, 
•cssile, and embracing the stem, large, 
the lower om s above a foot in length ; 
th(*y aie of a sea-green colour. The 
whole of the plant is covered with soft, 
wliite hairs, feels clammy, and slightly 
adhesive, and is poisonous when eaten. 
The odour of the recent stalks and 
leaves is foetid. 

Henbane is narcotic. Its operation 
is very similar to that of opium. It 
may be employed in all the cases where 
opium is indicated, where the latter 
disagrees with the habit, or where its 
constipating effect is wished to be avoid- 
ed : in spasmddic alfcctions, hysteria, 
rheumatism and gout. It has also been 
of great use when combined with colo- 
cyiilh, or other powerful cathartics, in 
Devonshire colic. Fomentations, or 
cataplasms of the leaves, are also used 
externally to allay the initatiou of scro- 
ll J 
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fuluiib aiid cdiiceious ulcere, tire piles, 
and otlicr painful swellings ; hut applied 
even thus, it sometimes is sfiul to pro- 
duce alarming elfects. 'Flic smoke of 
its seeds applied by a funnel to a ca- 
rious tooth, is recoin mended in lh<f 
tooth-acli. 

It is given, gcneially, in the form of 
extract or tincture. I'l^e extract is 
made by bruising the fresh leaves, 
sprinkling on them a htilc watc*r, then 
pressing out tin? juice, and, without se- 
parating the sediment, evaporating it 
to a proper con>istencc. The dose is 
from tlirce grains to one scruple in tlie 
form of pills. The Tincture is made 
with two ounces of the dried leaves, 
and one pint of proof spirit ; to he 
maceiatcd for fourleen days, ainl then 
filtered. A dose of one flmdiaehin of 
this tincture seldom fails of piocinlng 
bleep aiul quiet ; it does not ufli ct tlie 
head, or pit.dnce costivencs^. In eas(*s 
of diavriicra, when ihi . tinctnie is given, 
it will be necessary to add a few drops 
of tincture of opium, to counteiact the 
IcMidency it has to run off’ by the bowels. 

For the treatment of jicrsons who 
have taken henbane, either by <lcsign 
or accident, in quantity buflicient to be 
poisonous, see Poisons. 

Hen Harrier. See Falcon. 

Hepatic kloes. See Alok. 

HERB, a name given to all plants, 
the stalks or stems of which perish 
every year, after tlicir seeds have attain- 
ed maturity. 

Herbaceous plants arc such as perish 
annually, or at least whose stalks perish 
down to the roots. 

Herb Christophet^ See Bane-bkr- 

RIFS. 

HERB PARIS, True* LOVE, or 
Paris, a plant consisting of^one species 
only, the quadri/olia, indigenous to our 
woods. The leaves and berries are said 
to be efficacious in the pure of hoopin.g 
cough, and to act like opium. Great 
caution is, however, requisite in using 
them, as an over-dose may produce con- 
vulsions and death. The root is emetic. 

HERB ROBERT, or Ceranium 
roberhanum, is an indigenous annual, 
growing on walls . hedges, and stony 

k • 
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])1iu:es ; flowering from May to October. 
It is used by farmers fol the staling of 
blood, and the bloody flux of cattle: 
but we cannot speak of its efiicacy. It 
yields a yellow dye. 

Herb Twopence. See Loose strife. 

HERBAL, a hook containing the 
names and description of plants. It is 
also applied .to a hortus siccus, or dry 
garden ; an appellation given to a col- 
lection of specimens of plants, carefully 
dried and preserved, most coiurnonly 
on, or between the folds of a book. 

Various methods have been devised 
for drying and preserving specimens of 
plants. The following is perliaps as 
useful as any, certainly the most sim- 
ple. Flatten tlie plant by passing a 
vommon smoothing-iron over the paf)ers 
between which it is placed : and after- 
wards it should be dried slowly on a 
sand-heat. For this purpose tl.e cold 
sand ought to be spread even!}*, the 
smoothened plant laid gently on it, and 
the sand sifted over, so as to form a 
thick bed; the fire is then to he kindled, 
and the whole process caiefully watch- 
ed till the plant is gradually and per- 
fectly dried. Thus the colour of the 
teuderest herb may be preserved, aiul 
the most delicate flowers retain all their 
pristine beauty. 

HEREDITAMENT, whatever 
moveable thing a person may have to 
nimself and heirs by way of inheritance, 
and which, if not otherwise bequeathed, 
descends to him who is next heir, and 
not to the executors as chattels do. 

Hereditary diseases » See Predis- 

position. 

HERIOT, in feasehold tenures, is 
a certain tribute or payment to t'.ie lord 
upon the drath of the tenant. A heriot 
js sometimes the best live beast of 
which the tenant dies possessed ; and 
sometimes the be-t inanimate goods 
under which a jewel or a piece of plate 
may be included. Some heriots are due 
by custom, some V)y tenure, and by re- 
servation, or deeds executed within time 
of memory : those due by custom are 
the most frequent. 

HERMAPHRODITE, any lusus 
dU 
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naturae, wherein the parti of generation 
appear to be a mixture of both sexes. 

In natural history, the term is more 
accurately applied to a variety of the 
lower animals, as insects and worms, as 
well as to most classes of vegetables : 
snails are hermaphrodites, possessing the 
organs of both sexes; but, notwithstand- 
ing, they cannot propagate without the 
male organs of the one being applied 
to the female organs of the other, and 
vice versd. 

liERMO DACTYL, the root of a 
species of colchv am^ not yet ascertained, 
but supposed to be the colchicum illyrU 
cum of Linnaius. It is imported from 
Turkey, and occasionally heard of in 
tlie shops ; but does not seem to be of 
any»^ importance. 

Hernia, See Rupture. 

Heron. .See Crane. 

HERPES, Tetters, or Serpigo, a 
genus of diseases, distinguished by an 
assemblage of little creeping ulceis, 
itching very much, and not inclined to 
heal, l)iit terminating in branny scales. 
Sec Ring-worm, Scald-he.^d, and 
Tetters. 

HERRING, or Clupea, a genus of 
fishes, comprising fifteen species, scat- 
tered through the different seas of tlie 
globe, but chiefly found in the Nortli. 
They are as follow : 

The HarengiiSy or Common herring, 
too well known to need description. It 
inhabits the nortli seas, and migrates 
southerly, in immense shoals, towards 
the coast, for the purpose of spawning, 
aiii. during its journey is followed by 
numerous predatory fishes, as well as 
birds. It feeds on sea insects and ma- 
rine worms. In a comniLM-cial view, it 
is a fish of very great consequence, 
yielding not only immense quantities of 
food, but, in the northern seas, huge 
quantities of oil. See the conclusion of 
this article. ^ 

The Pilcardus, or Pilchard, aj)|jears 
periodically in vast shoals on the Corn 
ish coast about July ; body thicker and 
rounder than the herring; it is abo 
less; but is more full of oil. Pilchaid 
oil forms a considerable article of trade. 
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The Sprattus, or Sprat, inhabits the 
riorihcrn seas, and mij^rates like the 
herring; four or five inches long ; flesh 
very good, but oily ; the sprats caught 
in the Bristol Channel are superior to 
those brought to the London market. 

The AlosOf or Shad, inhabits the 
Mediterranean, north European, Ame- 
rican, and Asiatic seas ; from one and 
a half to two feet long ; ascends rivers 
in May and June, to spawn ; feeds on 
worms and insects ; the prey of larger 
fishes. Back dusky blue, or greenish 
yellow ; scales large, deciduous. Flesh 
very good, particularly of the larger 
kiud ; frequently mistaken for salmon ; 
but abounds with small bones, which, 
in the smaller fi:»h, arc very troublesome. 

The Encrasicolus, or Anchovy. See 
Anchovy. 

The AtheriniodeSt inhabits Surinam. 

The Thrnai inhabits America, India, 
and China ; about a foot long ; flesh 
very savoury, often poisonous. 

The CyprinoideSi inhabiting between 
the tropics ; hardly a foot long ; — the 
setlrostrist the Pacific and Red-Seas ; 
— the mystus, the Indian seas; — the 
tropictty Ascension island 5— the sinensis^ 
resembling the herring, but broader, 
found ill the Chinese sens; — the han~ 
mala, about three feet long, inhabiting 
the Red Sea ; — the doralfy the same 
sea; and the rtllosay inhabiting the 
northern tens, nvjke up the tribe. 

Vaiious methods have been adopted 
for curini' herrings, but that by Mr. 
J. Dciiovaii, an account of which is 
[lublishcd in the .'J7th Volume of the 
Transactions of the .Society of Arts, 
appears to be the best ; we give the 
following suuiniary of it. 

The herrings are Ijrouglit alongside 
tile salting vessel, in the fishing boats, 
and placed under an awnWig in the 
vessel, to pievent their being tarnished 
by the sun or showers. They are then 
separated into four dilTercnt sorts ; prime 
herrings, spent Jish, shotten fish, and 
stragglers, winch three hist lienoniina- 
lions are packed together. The utmost 
cate and attention is paid to the assort- 
ing. d’he fish are gutted willi a knife, 


having a long sharp point, about two 
inches in the blade, and four inches in 
the handle. Each gutter has 011 his 
right hand an oblong wooden Irongli, 
about four feet in length, covered thinly^ 
with fine Cadiz salt, into which he 
throws the herrings, previously assorted, 
as they are gutted. In gutting, the 
point of the knife is run* through the 
neck, between the gill and the bone : 
the long small point perforates the 
bone ; it is then drawn hack, and by 
lu ruing the fore-finger of the right hand 
round the head of the herring, and 
catching the ])oint of the knife, the 
gills, stomach, and gut are pulled out 
betwixt the tirst and second fingers of 
the right hand. AVhen each gutter has 
emptied his basket, by gutting the her* 
rings and throwing them into the wood- 
en trough, a quantity of fine Cadiz 
salt is thrown over them, and mixed 
with his hand to and fro, until it has 
taken due effect, and the herrings will 
not slide off the hand, or the wooden 
shovel with which they are also turned 
over. The packer then begins to pack. 
First, an equal quantity of Lisbon and 
Cadiz, with one-third of St. Ube’ssidt, 
pounded in a mortar, is strewed equally 
on the bottom of the barrel ; the pack- 
er then lays :t row of herrings down on 
their backs, with the head of one to the 
tail of the other, which he strews over 
with salt ; the next row is laid across the 
first, and so 011, ‘'trowing salt on eacli, 
until tlie bar''el is fillcil, when tlie whole 
is pressed down with a piece of round 
wood I four I oiiuds w« ight of salt are 
then strewed over the^top, ami the cask 
is headed up. In throe days afterwards 
the Inrrel is opened, tljo hi*j)erfluous 
])ickle poured olV and prosnrved, and 
the band tilled up from another of the 
same morning curing, '^l he casks are 
opeiieil at tlie expiiaiicn of rift**oii days, 
(ten ilays are sidlicicnt,) •mid oxaininea 
by the oflicer of th« fishery, whose duty 
it is to see that the casks are propel ly 
filled up before branding. 

When the herrings are properly as- 
sorted, cured in this maimer, and press- 
ed down, the fixed oil lloats at the loj 
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of the barrel, and shoujd be skimmed 
off, by which the fish are more effectu- 
ally preserved. 

The superfluous pickle will answer 
, for curing mackerel., 

It appears by the experiments of Mr, 
Denovan, that Lisbon and Cadiz salts 
are superior to Liverpool salt for curing 
herrings ; a'hd Mr. D. is of opinion 
that herrings, cured with the latter salt, 
can never have the flavour of Dutch 
herrings. 

Our opinion of fish, as food, may be 
seen under the article Ammknt : never- 
theless, there is no doubt that herrings, 
as well as many other kinds of fish, 
form u varietj'^ which may be eaten 
occasionally without inconvenience. 
But salted herrings cannot he so whole- 
some as the fresh fish : those preserved 
with the least salt are of course the best : 
for this reason, the red herring is, we 
believe, more nutricious than that which 
is preserved in moisture. 

Hessian Fit/, See F r.y, and Saw F ly. 

Hirrort/ JVr/t, See 
HICCOUGH, Hiccup, or Sin^ 
gultus, a convulsive motion of the sto- 
macli and diapl)rngm, occasioned by 
various causes. 

It can scarcely be ermsidered as a 
disease, being merely a symptom. It 
sometimes arises from taking too large 
quantities of either fond or drink ; and 
sometimes it arises from want of food. 
If it proceed from uoiinds, profuse 
evacuations, in asthmas, or at the close 
of malignant fevers, and other debilita- 
ting diseases, it i> always a dangerous, 
and often a deadly* symptom. 

Sneezing will sometiim s remove it ; 
or, sometimes, a strong cornpresMon 
of the arteries at the wrist ; or drinking 
often of any liqui<l, provided it does 
not arise from repletion, in which case, 
if it be very troublesome, a gentle 
emetic or culTiartic may tlie best 
remedy. 

Jn the Hiccough arising from deple- 
tion, the use of cordials and stimu- 
lants are indicated. Sometimes in chiU 
dreiK or nervous persons, sudden men- 
tal agitation, whether of joy or pain, are 
equally eflicilcious in its cure. In per- 
fJ|4 
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tons who make hearty meals, this symp- 
tom is a certain indication that they 
have taken too much, 

HIDE, the skill of any animal either 
raw or dressed. See Tanning. 

HIDE-BOUND, a disease of horses 
in which the skin is unusually tight 
aliout the body, the coat at the same 
time appearing generally rough and 
dry. It is a symptom of various diseases. 
The best remedies are a light and nou- 
rishing diet, as pollard and oats made 
into a mash, oi nmlt mashes, carrots, lu- 
cerne, or vetches. !f the dnng smell 
offensive it will be proper to begin with 
a mild purgative : after the purgative, 
should there be want of appetite, tonic 
medicines, or the cordial ball, (See 
House Ball) mixed with cascarilla 
bark. The water which the horse drinks 
should be at the summer temperature. 
These means, with good grooming, ex- 
ercise, and moderately warm clothing, 
promise the most effectual cure. 

HIGIJWAV, a free pa«.sage for 
the king’s subjects, on which account 
it is called the king’s highway, though 
the freehold of the soil belong to the lord 
of the manor, or the owner of the land. 
Those ways wdiich lead from one town 
to another, and such us are drift or cart- 
\ira3's, and are for all travellers in great 
roads, or which communicate with tliem, 
are highways. A river, comnioii to all 
men, is also considered as a highivay. 
TIjc reparation and rare of liighw'ays 
are under the cine of surveyors annuall}'' 
a; pointed throughout the kingdom. 

The laws relative to highways and 
turnpikes, arc very numerous and per- 
plexing : they' require great revision and 
air.ondinent. 

HIN U, the female of the Stag. Sec 
De!-u. 

Hf NGKS, iron or brass joints, where- 
by doors, shutters, &c. aic unittd to 
other paitb so as to open* shut, fold, &c. 
H liiL'cs are of ditTerent denominations ; 
as. Hilt hinges, T hinge.->, II hinges, 
HL hinges, strap hinges, and dove-tail 
hinges. Besides these theie are many 
others, distinguished by different names, 
according to their different forms and 
uses. 
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^ flinny. See Ass. 

Hip* See Hypochondriasis. 

Hip^ in Anatomy. See Thigh. 

HIP JOINT, the union of the head 
of the thigh-bone, or femur, in and 
with the acetubuium of the ileum or 
haunch-bone. This joint is soinetiuiea 
luxated : in such cases, an able surgeon 
should be called in. 

Hippocratic countenance. See Facies 

IliPPOCRATICA. 

HIPS, the fruit of the dog-rose, from 
which a conserve is made. See CoN- 
6RRVE and Roses. , 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, or River- 
Horse, in Zoology, a genus consisting 
of one species only, the found 

in various parts of Africa : in the 
Nile, the Niger, the Gambia, and the 
Zaire, &c. 

The Hippopotamus, iu his full size, is 
nearly as large as an elephant. His head 
is large ; mouth very wide ; skin thick, 
dark, almost naked ; teeth very white, 
liarder than ivory ; tusks from twenty to 
twenty-six inches long, weighing six or 
seven pounds ; grinders six above, eight 
below, on each side ; ears small, acute ; 
eyes an<l nostrils large ; lips tufted with 
hair ; tail naked, about a foot iu length ; 
feet four, lobed ; legs short, thick lobes 
of the feet not connected ; flesh some- 
times eaten ; fat occasionally used iu 
pulmonary diseases. 

The fcmal^ produces one young, 
which she suckles in the water. The 
voice of the full grown-animal is said, 
by some, to he similar tr. the neighing 
of a horse, whilst others represent it 
as a loud sonorous noise, between the 
bellowing of an ox and an elephant. 
Although an inhabitant of the water, 
he find* on land the chief part of hi* 
food, and on the banks of the Nile, he 
commits wide devastation, joften defeat- 
ing the hopes of the husbandman. 
In the Sout[i of Africa he commits 
similar ravages. Not only grass, but 
boughs, and roots of trees, are his 
ordinary food. He descends to the boU 
tom of the deepest rivers, and walks 
along it with the same slow and stately 
pace as if on land ; but lie is obliged 
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to ascend at times, to inhale fresh air 
He seen &t times in the sea, but i 
doe* not appear that he can remain 
long in that saline element: his food 
being solely of a vegetable nature. 
Unless when accidentally provoked or 
wounded, he is never ofi'ensive. 

HISTORY, a narrative of the events 
and remarkable circuawtances, which 
occur, or have occurred amongst man- 
kind* 

History is said to be philosophy, 
teaching by example ; and it is so 
provided that the books through which, 
ill general, history must be studied, 
contain truth, and are written in the 
spirit of truth. Wc have said else- 
where in our work, that that knowledge 
which is acquired by experience is the 
best ; but as it is impossible that any 
individual ran be present at the nume- 
rous and important transactions which 
take place in even his own imme- 
diate province, or country, during his 
life, he must derive a great part of his 
knowledge of modern history from 
books, or other printed or written do- 
cuments, or oral testimony, the recep- 
tion of which, as evidence, and upon 
which to draw conclusions, demands 
the utmost care and circumspection. 
If such care and circumspection be 
necessary in modern history, much 
greater are necessary in that commonly 
called ancient f wiieie not only more or 
less distance of time has intervened- 
but frequently aleo a difl'erence of man- 
ners, customs, language, &c. has ren, 
dered the verification of historical occur- 
rences frequently difficult, and some- 
timcB impossible. * 

With these cautions histpry maybe 
studied with great advai^age. In a 
moral point of view, both general and 
national history is extremely useful ; 
no person ought to be ignorant of it. 
By history we may leaNi how the great 
and the good have acted in the most 
difficult conjunctures; by history we 
may trace the sinuous windings, or the 
wild career of vice, and the dignified, 
though calm, progress of virtue. By 
histoiy we may learn, that though th« 
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oppressor be applauded by the vena), 
while he lords it over hisTellow iden ; 
that though the wanton destroyer of 
the human race may be hailed as a hero, 
b^V the obsequious or the mistaken 
crowd, yet, that when his meteorous 
course has vanished, his deserts will 
be duly scrutinized, and the wrongs of 
the innocent und the injured will be 
heard. By such and various other 
means, are lessons of wisdom convoyed 
by history to succeeding generations. 

HISTORY OF Nature, or Na- 
tural History, is a description 
of natural bodies, whether terres- 
trial, as animals, vegetables, fossils, 
lire, water, air, meteors, &c. or 
celestial, as stars, planets, comets, 
&c. 

The study of natural history should 
form no inconsiderable part of the edu- 
cation of every well-informed indivi- 
dual. We have endeavoured, in the 
present work, to concentrate the most 
important information relative to this 
subject, particularly that which relates 
to Botany, Zoology, IVuneralogy, &c. 

Hive. See Bf.e. 

HOARSENESS, a diminution of 
the sound of the voice, accompanied 
with an unnatural harshness, or rough- 
ness. Hoarseness is, in general, merely 
a symptom of other disea^es ; it is fie- 
queiitly an attendant on a cold, or ca- 
tarrh. See Catarrh. Hoarseness, 
also arises, sometimes, from a disease of 
the larynx, such us an ulcer, &c. in such 
case, the removal of the cause can only 
effectuate a cure. Hoarsenesses, which 
arise from some organic defect of the 
larynx or trachea, are most difficult of 
removal, and arc generally beyond the 
reach of medicine. Lubricating me- 
dicines have been generally recom- 
mended in this complaint; they may 
be tried, but their utility is very 
doubtful. The*anisated balsam of sul- 
phur has, sometimes, been of service. 
See Balsam of Sulphur. 

HOCK, or Hough» of a hmse or 
other quadruped : the joint of the leg 
, Leliind, corresponding with the knee 
in front. It is liable to injuries of va- 
rious kinds, wkicii aie often severe and 
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permumcnt,buchare bone-spavins, blood- 
spavins, and curbs. 

HOCK, a wine so named, from Hock- 
heim, a town in Germany : old strong 
Rhenish wine. 

HOE, an implement in husbandry, 
somewhat like a cooper’s adze, but with 
a longer handle, used to cut up weeds 
in gardens or fields, and to gather the 
earth around plants, &c. 

Floes are of two kinds, the hand^hoe^ 
which we have just described, and the 
horseshoe ^ which is drawn by a horse, 
several kinds of which have been in- 
vented by Mr, Cook, Mr. Amos, Mr. 
M^Douoal, and Mr. Ducket. But 
the most useful instrument of this kind 
is said to be the inverted hoe^ lately 
adopted in Norfolk, and so called from 
the shares being turned inwards, and 
placed something in the form of a cock's 
spur. This hoe may be worked with 
perfect safety, between rows of plants, 
while ill their infancy, even as soon as 
they appear above ground, and it effec- 
tually cuts up all weeds between the 
rows. Inverted hoes are of two descrip- 
tions : one is adapted for clearing be- 
tween the lows of plants, either at wide 
or narrow intervals, sown upon the pint ; 
the other at wide or narrow intervals, 
upon the ridf^e. 

Horse-hoes are calculated not only 
for destroying weeds, but also for pul- 
verizing the soil between the rows of 
plants set in straiglit lines, such us tur- 
i.ips, potatoes, or any sorts of grain 
whirh have been sown in drills at regu- 
lar distances from each other, liy these 
simple and eii'ectuul instruments a grt'at 
deal of manual labour is saved. At the 
same time the hand-hoe is iiecevssary for 
cutting up weeds, and loosening the 
earth between the plants, which the 
horse-hoe cauiiut reach. 

IJoff, See Swine. 

IK'GSilEAD, in cfniHTicrre, a mea- 
sure of capacity for liquids. The hogs- 
head of wine, or wine incusure, contains 
G3 gallons, each of wliich contains 531 
cubic inches ; the hogshead of heer 54 
gallons of 585 cubic inches in e.icli. 
fn Scotland a hogshead contains iG 
gallons. 
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Hogshead is a term applied also to 
very large casks of various dry goods. A 
hogshead of sugar contains an uncer- 
tain quantity ; usually between ten and 
fifteen hundred weight of that article. 
Hog's Lard, See Lard. 

Halibut. See Flat Fish. 

HOLLY, Holm, or Ilex^ a genus of 
plants, consisting of nineteen s-oecies, 
chiefly natives of India and America ; 
oiie of our own country. The follow- 
ing arc the chief: 

The AquefoUum^ or Cornriion holly, 
a \\ ell-known ever-green trt?e, or shrub, 
abounding in tiie hedges and woods of 
various parts of Great Britain : five 
\anetles. 

'^rhis tree is. in every part of it, 
exlreniely useful, 'fhe red berries are 
the food of birds; the tender branches 
(hat of sheep. The tenacious gluten, 
called bird-hine, is obtained in large 
quantity from its inner bark. See Bird- 
I.IME. The stem bears cropping for 
faggots ; and the wood and branches, 
both living and dead, make excellent 
fencing. The wood, from the closene>s 
of its grain, is often coloureil for the 
handles of knives and forks, to resemble 
stained ivory. 

The Cassine, is also an ever-green, 
native of Carolina; it has lanteiiie, 
clustered flowers, and red berries ; the 
leaves are lanceolate, serrate : the serra- 
1 11 res unarmed. « 

The Vomitoriciy is a iialuc of Flori- 
da ; — llie leaves have creiiate serraturcs, 
which are unarmed. 

The common holly i'^ propagated by 
suckers or seed. Tlie \aricgated holly 
by grafting on the coiiimon holly. The 
berries should be put into the ground 
for one year, ulicr which tliey should be 
taken up and sown at Michaelmas: the 
young plants will appear in the suc- 
ceeding year, which should be trans- 
planted ill the#^ummer, being carefully 
watered. 

Jlollt/ knee. See Butcher’s Broom. 

Jhlb/Sra. See Fry N GO. 

HOLLY HOCK, or Alcca^ a genus 
of plants consisting of three species, all 
natives of warm conntrits, yet are hardy 
fiioiigh to thrive in the open air in Lug- 
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land, and have been, for many years, 
.some*of the greatest ornaments in our 
gardens, towards the latter part of the 
summer. They are as follow ; 

^ The Rosea, or Common Holly hock, 
is a native of China. The flowers of 
both this and the FicifoUay or Fig- 
leaved Holly hock, a native of Istria, 
are various : white, ])ale-wd, deep-red, 
blackish-red, purple, yellow, and flesh- 
colour. The double flowers are varie- 
ties arising from culture. The leaves 
of the first sort are roiindibh, and cut 
at the extremity into angles ; the second 
are deeply cut into six or seven seg- 
ments, so as to resemble a hand. 

The Afticana, or African holly hock, 
is a native of the eastern shores of Afri- 
ca, and has scarlet flowers. 

Holly hocks are propagated by seeds, 
which should be carefully saved from 
those plants whose flowers are tlie most 
double. They should he sown on a 
bed of light earth, about the middle of 
April. When the plants have put out 
SIX or eight leaves, they may he trans- 
])lanted ; in October they may he pla- 
ced where tliey are to remain. They 
generally hlossorn the second year; hut 
in warm and favoiiiable situations, 
against walls, they will souo*times IjIos- 
soin the first ^ear; in such case they 
should not be tiuiisplanted. 

Holm. See Holly. 

Hvhn^aak. See Oak. 

HOML, the pl.H*e,or iDii^e, in wlu<*Ii 
a person most iiMially residt s. ''I'lie 
word homo is supposed to Ijc j.iculiar 
to the Lngllsh language. Ccitaiii, how- 
ever it is, that all th^o kmdly afleclioiiH 
pervade, in general, tlie F.nglisli 111.111'* 
home 3 and to which, as to ji* cciiliv, nc 
turns in every country, a.»l in every 
climate. Most certain t(.o, it i^, that if 
happiness be not fouiul at home, in do- 
mestic comfort, firo-siile enjoyment, and 
the exercise of tiie <io^n^■^tle atVcctions, 
very few mortals can find it in any other 
situation. 

He, thcreioic, who deserts his home 
for hup})inebs, will often find himself 
giicvously disappointed. Exceptions, 
i f com -^1*, (here are 3 but the tranquil 
lilcrfbuics of home arc n«t ofltu out- 
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weighed by those vivid and lively, but 
transient ones, whicli we occasionally 
neet with in mixing with the world. 
Southey well observes of homc^ 

* There is a mnfric in that little word ; 

It is a mystic circle that surrounds. 
Comforts and virtues never known beyond 
The hallowed limit.'* 

r. Hymn to thg Penatet. 

HOMICIDE, in law, is the killing 
of a man by a man. Of this tliere are 
several kinds ; as, homicide by self-de- 
fence ; homicide by misadventure; 
justifiable homicide, man-slaughter, 
chance-medley* and murder. 

HONESTY, in a restricted sense, 
implies the quality of a man who is 
firm and constant in respecting the 
rights of others, and rendering to him- 
self no more than that to which he is 
entitled, according to the strict rules of 
justice, or rather law. In this sense 
many misers are honest. But honesty, 
in its more extended and best significa- 
tion, implies candour, probity, and in- 
tegrity : honesty, in this sense, implies 
not only correct moral conduct, com- 
monly so understood, but the absence of 
all injustice ; u strict observance of the 
relative duties, and extensive benevo- 
lence. In the first sense, a person may' 
be strictly honest in paying his debts, 
and in not taking more than his own ; 
and yet, by a gross neglect of his rela- 
tive duties, be exceedingly unjust, it 
should not be forgotten, that many of 
our best actions and duties are not en- 
forcetl by the agency of poMtive laws ; 
he, therefore, who merely lives without 
the breach of any positive law, may be 
called an honest man : so far, well ; but 
to be virtuous, good, and honest, in the 
best acceptaiion of the term, he must 
do much more. 

HONEY, or 31e/, the saccharine 
substance collected by bet^s fiom the 
nectary of flcfwers, and deposited in 
the cells of the comb. See Bee. 

Honey varies in flavour, according to 
the nature of the flow'ers from which it 
is collected, and the countries from 
which it is brought ; thus, there is Mi- 
norca, Narbonne, and English honey ; 
bl8 « 
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but sugar is^ in all honey, the chief in- 

gredient. 

Honey, as a medicine, is of very lit- 
tle importance. It is esteemed laxa- 
tive, and, externally, detergent and sti- 
mulant. It is sometines used for mix- 
ing powders. See. into the form of an 
electuary, but we do not conceive that 
it is at all superior to simple syrup. See 
Syrup. It is occasionally employed 
in clysters ; and is used in gargles for 
sore throat, and also in the ulcerations 
of the mouth and fauces, usually called 
thrush. It is also .a useful detergent to 
foul ulcers. Honey is ordered by the 
colleges to be clarified, but we think 
the process is of no advantage whatever 
to its slight medical virtues. 

Honey, in domestic economy, is used 
fur the purpose of making the vinous 
liquor called mead. See Mead. 

As honey is very apt to ferment in 
the stomach, if eaten at any time as 
food, it should be in moderate quantity : 
large quantities occasion flatulence, co- 
lic, &c. 

Honey is said to be sometimes adul- 
terated with flour ; we scarcely believe 
it. If, however, it should be so adul- 
terated, by dissolving the honey in luke- 
warm water, the flour will be readily 
seen, as it will not dissolve. 

A poisonous honey is found by the 
hunters in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and the Floridas, which, if eaten incau- 
tiously, produces pain in the stomach, 
convulsions, and death. 

HONEY-DEW, or Suffusio mel- 
/iici, a sweet substance found on the 
leaves of oak, huzie, hops, and other 
plants. This exudation is very inju- 
rious to the trees which are subject to 
it ; no method of preventing it has 
hitherto been discovered. 

HONEY-SHCKLE, Woodbine, 
or LonicerUf a genus of plants, consist- 
ing of twenty species, fhiefly common 
to Europe and America ; three indige- 
nous to the woods and hedges of our 
own country ; they may be thus subdi- 
vided : stem-twining, — peduncles two- 
flowered ; — stem erect— peduncles many- 
flowpred. The following are the chief : 
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The SempervirenSy or Trumpet flow- 
ered ever-green hoiiey-suckle, is anative 
ot* Mexico. The flowers are of a deep 
scarlet hue, very beuntiful, but nearly 
inodorous. This species may be pro- 
pagated by layers, cuttings, or seeds, 
i'he layers should be put down in au- 
tumn, and by the ensuing autumn they 
will have taken root, and may be cut 
frtmi the parent plant, and removed to 
the place for which they are designed. 
The cuttings should be planted in Sep- 
tember, as soon as the ground is moist- 
ened with rain. They should have four 
joints, of which three are to be buried 
in the ground. The seeds should be 
frown in autumn, soon after they aie 
i i|M!. They thrive best in a sandy loam. 

The Cajjrifolium, or Italian honey- 
suckle, has very fragrant flowers ; found 
largely in Italy, and als.o in our own 
connlry. Propagated as the last. 

Tlie Alpigena^ or upright red-berried 
honey-suckle, has a stem about four or 
live feet high ; flowers red ; a native 
of the Alps : propagated as the last. 

The iVigro, or Black-berried up- 
liglit honey-suckle ; stem about three 
feet high ; flowers white, succeeded by 
black berries. A native of the South 
of Europe. 

The Xylosteum^ox Fly honey-suckle, 
has a white flower, with a shrubby, 
branching, tMvet stem, seven or eight 
li’et ill lieiglit, * A native of Europe, 
and tbuiul frequently in our own ct - 
l>ic(‘s. 

'The Sijhiphoilcarpun, or Shrubby 
St. i\*lei\s vvoit, has small greeiiisli 
flowers, a native of Virginia and Caro- 
lina. 

'I he Diervilta^ or Arcadian honcy- 
snekle, a luitixe of New V'ork, has pale 
}f*llow llowt'is, which appear in May 
and dune, and coiitinne till the au- 
tumn, but rarely ri[)en in tiiis country. 

"riic PeriAimeuunif or Common 
climbing honey-buckle, and another va- 
riety witli sinuate leaves, are eoiiiir.oii 
to fiiir own hedges. 

d'lie 7\irCarica, or Taitarian honey- 
suckle, has white flowers ; a native of 
d'aitaiy. 

'File C^rnt/ea, or Blue-berried ho- 
^10 
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ney-sijckle, a ^native of Switzerland ; 
has yellow flowers. 

The inodes of propagation pointed 
out under the flist species will, with 
liitle variation, apiil\ to ail the rest. * 

Honeysuckle^ French. See French 

Ho NEV -SUCKLE. 

HONOUR, a word, having as many 
shades of meaning as the* word glory, 
and, like that, a word which is often 
applied to actions the very opposite of 
good. We fear that 

The woiil's a slave 

Debaiichofl on many a tomb, oii m.iny a grave 
A lying trophy.’' 

SlIAK^^PEAlIK. 

The duellist is gcneiallvt in the 
fashionable phraseology of the woild, a 
man of honour. See Custom, Duel- 
ling, and Glory. 

[lOOF, the hard horny substances 
on the feet of graminivorous animals. 
''J'he iioofofa horse^lo be perfect, should 
nearly circumscribe five-eighths of a 
circle, with a transverse line from one 
point of the heel to the other, as if a seg- 
ment of three-eighths was taken away ; 
in addition to which foim, it should be 
solid in substance, smooth to the hand^ 
and free from contiacted rings or wrin- 
kles, like those found on the horns of 
cattle, by which their age is ascertained. 
See F'kog. 

HOOF-BOUND, m Contracted, 
is a very conimon di fcct in horses ; 
various inecliuimal contrivances have 
been suggested for tlie picwntmii and 
cuieufthis complaint. As, however, 
it piocceds, liiobt cuinmonly, from hard 
and undue exercise^ on lougli loads, 
the best remedy is to turn the animal 
to grass. Set* SiiOKiN G. • 

IIOOF-CAS riNG, a complete se- 
paration of the horde's hoof. It may 
be produced by any cause exciting a 
general inflammation, and abscess in 
the foot. If the colliii-lione lemaiu un- 
injured, a new hoof will commonly suc- 
ceed ; blit the old one should never be 
taken away foicibly ; and a soft easy lea- 
thern btioi or shoe, should aftrewards be 
applied, inUn lined with emollient oiiit- 
ineiit, and the dressing renewed dailv. 

HOOPING-COUGH, Chiic- 
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roUGll, or Pertussis, a convulsive 
cough, 60 called from a' sort of h&opiiig 
sound with which it is usually accom> 
panied. 

This complaint is seldom met with, 
'except ill infants and children, although 
all ages and constitutions are liable 
to its attacks. When once introduced 
into a family) few of its inmates escape, 
those only excepted, who have been 
already under its influence, as it (V-'curs 
but once in the same individual. 

In its first stage, it is generally ac- 
coiii pained with a slight fever, which 
subsides as soon as the hooping begins 
to form. It is sometimes so mild and 
manageable, as to require little or no 
medical treatment. This mild state 
of the disease comes on late in the 
spring, in the summer, or early in the 
autumn. In the winter it is usually more 
severe, and attended with danger. 

ill tlie commencement of the disease, 
gentle emetics of ipecacuanha and an- 
timonial wine are useful, and should be 
given ill the evening once a week, or 
oftener. The bowels should be kept 
open daily, by powders composed of 
jalap, calomel, and antimoniul powders ; 
interposed occasionally with a dose of 
rastor-oil. All purgatives should be 
given in the morning, or as.carly as pos- 
sible in tlie day, that their operation 
may be over before night, so as not 
to (iiMtuib the < biUrs rest. In the 
course of tlic day or night, a table- 
sjjoonful of llie following mixture, may 
be repeatedly given to a child of from 
two to tliifi* years old, wlien the cough 
is troublesome. Dissolve two scruples 
of sal Sofia in half a pint of soft water; 
to which a^id two drachms of ipecacu- 
anha wiiie,^ind ten drops of laudaniiin, 
and swteten the mixture with barley, 
or lump sugar. The dose fora younger 
child must be, of course, diminished ; 
for an older, increased. 

Change of air, when tlie season per- 
mits, will generally be found useful ; 
pure air is necessary in all stages of the 
complaint. 

When the fever runs high, and the 
violence of the cough is so great as to 
cause a blacl^ncsi in the face and neck. 
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with symptoms of suffocation, bleeding, 
either by the lancet, leeches, or cup- 
ping, will be necessary. 

After the violence of the disease is 
abated by bleeding, and other evacu- 
atiorus, blisters and the following em- 
brocation will be useful. Dissolve a 
drachm of camphor in an ounce of oil 
of turpentine, to which add two drachms 
of the spirit of hartshorn, and one 
drachm of the tincture of cantharides; 
A little of this is to be rubbed on the 
back or chest, till an eruption of moist 
pimples appears, when relief will gene- 
rally be experienced. If such medi- 
cines should be not at hand, the juice 
of garlic, applied in the same way, will 
be found advantageous. 

Wiieii the cough is very troublesome 
after the disease has continued for some 
time, a mixture of equal parts of anti- 
monial wine, and white poppy syrup, 
given occasionally during the day, in 
doses of a tea-spoonfui at a time, for a 
child of two years old, will often miti- 
gate it. 

In the beginning of the disease, the 
child should be confined to a light 
vegetable diet ; after the fever and vio- 
lent symptoms have subsided, a more 
nourishing diet may be allowed, with 
animal food ; if great debility be pre- 
sent, beef-tea, &c. may be given. All 
flatulent and indigestible food must be 
caiefully avoided ; nor, whilst the cough 
continues, should the child be allowed 
to eat heavy meals of any kind. 

ft is scarcely necessary to achl, that 
if the symptoms become utariniiig, a 
physician siiould be consulted. 

II001*0E, Floor, or Upupa, a ge- 
nus of birds, consisting of ten species, 
scattered over the warmer clluiates of 
die globe. The following are the chief : 

jThe Ept^ps, or Common hoopoe. 
This species, often seen in our own 
country, h easily distiiiguishcd by its 
enormous tuft of feathers, which rises 
perpendicularly from the crown of the 
iiead, and which it can erect or depress 
at pleasure. The crest- feathers are all 
brown, tipt with black. The back, 
scapulars, and wings, arc crossed ivitli 
broad bais of white and black ; beak 
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pale reddish brown ; breast and belly 
wliite. They are spread over the whole 
ancient continent, from Sweden, Lap- 
land, and the Orcades, to the Canaries, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Tliroiigh- 
outall Europe, they are birds of passage. 
They are seen among those vast crowds 
of migratory birds, which, twice a year, 
pass the island of Malta. Their food is 
insects ; their flesh smells strongly of 
musk; they build in holes of rotten trees, 
or old walls; and lay from two to seven 

The Paradisea^ or Crested hoopoe, is 
about the size of a thrush, and weighs 
from two to four ounces. Two of the 
tail feathers very long, inhabits India ; 
length nineteen inches. So large a 
crest, added to a creature of so diminu- 
tive a size, renders this bird one of tlie 
most fantastical of the feathered tribe. 
Tlie crest consists of two rows of feathers 
equidistant. The whole of these feathers 
are red, and terminate with a black spot. 
The upper part of the body is grey, 
with a tinge of brown, varied with trans- 
verse waves of dirty white ; the wings 
and tail are black, undulated with bars 
of white. Some varieties of this bird in 
Europe; a distinct species in Mada- 
gascar and the Cape. 

When tamed, this bird shews great 
attachment to its master, so as to efface 
tlie desire of liberty ; and, when fully 
domesticated, eijts cither bread or raw 
flesh. A variety of this species in 
Egypt, excellent food. 

IIOP, or Humulus, a plant consisting 
of one genus and one species, the /m- 
mulus lupulus, found wild in the hedges 
of our own country, as well as in other 
parts of Europe. 

The hop is an indigenous perennial, 
and flowers in July. It is very abun- 
dantly cultivated in Kent, Essex, Sur- 
rey, Suffolk, Worcestershire, &c. The 
strobiles are piyked about the end of 
August or beginning of September, and 
sold to the brewers in large quantities 
for imparting a bitter taste to malt li- 
quors. As a medicine, bops are said 
to be narcotic, tonic, and diuretic ; and 
externally applied, anodyne and discii- 
tient. But their medicinal powers fur- 
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thertnan as an agreeable bitter, as wel^ 
as the*ir power* for preserving malt-li’- 
quors, in our deliberate opinion, require 
confirmation. See Brewing. 

Hops are given in powder, infusion, 
tincture, (»■ extract. The dose of the 
powder is from threegrains to a scruple; 
of the infusion (which is made with half 
in ounce of hops, and onc»pint of boil- 
ing-water) one fliiidoiinct; and a half, 
witli Jialf a fluidounce of cinnamon-wa- 
ter, twice or thrice a day. 

The dose of the tincture (which is 
made with five ounces of hops and two 
pints of proof-spirit macerating for four- 
teen da\8) is from half a drachiii to two 
drachms or moie. The dose of the 
extract is from live groins to a scruple 
given ill pills, or dissolved in water. 

In the ( ULnvATioN of liops they are 
distinguished into several varieties ; as 
the red-biiuU tlic green-bind, the ichite^ 
bind, &c. And sometimes into the p/em- 
ish, th*' Canterburt/s, the Goldings, 
the parnhatm, &c. the first of these va- 
rieties aflbrds a very small hop, but, 
from its liardy natuie, can be cultiva- 
ted in exposed situations, wdiere the 
climate and cold are not adapted to the 
other sorts. 

'J’he soils most adapted to the hop 
plant, are those of tlie more deep, 
strong kinds, whether loamy, clayey, 
or sandy. They should be such as in- 
cline to dryness, without being too 
deficient in moislnre, and that have a 
considerable depth of good rich vege- 
table mould. Arable land, if well ma- 
nured, will answer for hops, but land 
fresh broken up from a state of pas- 
ture, old orchards, r?ch dry meadows, 
and other grass lands are, ho\%jever, most 
proper. . 

The hop-plants arc set in liills form- 
ed by ^ligging holes in the spring, which 
are filled with fine mould, and the 
number of which varies from 800 or 
1000, to 1200 per acre, i. e. from five 
to seven feet between every hill, ac- 
cording to circumstances. One, two, 
or three plants are planted in each 
hill ; but if hops are to be raised from 
cuttings, four or five of them, from 
three to four inches long., are planted 
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and covered one inch deep with fine 
mould. I 

At the end of the first year, poles are 
put into the hills, round which the 
bines reared from plants are wound ; 
* at the expiration of the second year, 
full-sized poles, from 15 to 20 feet 
long, are set in the proportion of two 
poles to each hill, and a similar num- 
ber of hop-plants are fastened round 
each pole, by means of withered rushes. 

The most proper time for collect- 
ing hops is, when the leaf rubs easily 
off the bine, when the hops have a 
strong scent, and the seed assumes a 
brownish colour. The drying of hops 
is usually performed on a kiln. They are 
afterwards packed in hags or pockets. 

Tlic culture of hops, though profit- 
able, is very precarious. Tliey are 
liable to be attacked by several insects 
and diseases, for which no adequate re- 
medy has yet been discovered. 

The hop, in its wild state, is eaten 
by cows, horses, goats, sheep, and swine. 
The young tops are eaten eaily*' in the 
spring, as a substitute for asparagus. 
Hops are subject to a duty of two- 
pence per pound. Some estimation of 
the quantity of hops grown in this 
country may be made by the fact, that 
in the year 1818 (a good hop year) the 
duty paid for hops was upwards of 
200,0001. 

Hop-bines have been treated the same 
as flax, and made into cloth : [laper 
has also been made with them. 

HOPE, one of the best and most be- 
neficent of the passions ; and also one 
of the last which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, dese.'ts the human inind. 
Indeed, hope seems almost to form a 
necessary* part of our very existence, 
since scarcely an individual without 
some hope can be found. Hope ap- 
pears to consist in that operation of the 
mind which gives encouragement to de- 
sire : the pleasing expectancy that its 
object shall be attained. Hope is so 
pleasing and so invigorating an affec- 
tion, that it is emphatically styled, 
and with great reason, the halm of 
if a. It preserves the mind from stag- 

nating in its present possessions, cor- 
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reels the uneasiness of desire, and ani- 
mates it to struggle with the difli- 
culties which it may have to encounter. 
In its general operation, the indulgence 
of hope is mixed with certain portions 
of doubt and solicitude ; but when 
doubt is removed, and the expectation 
becomes sanguine, hope rises to joy, and 
has been known to firoduce transports 
and ecstacies, equally with the full ac- 
complishment of ardent desires. Hope, 
therefore, when not inordinate^ sup- 
plies an evcellent stimulus to moral and 
intellectual iinprovemcnt, and yields, 
perhaps, the greatest portion of liappi- 
iiess w'liich w'e can expect to enjoy in 
this world. But an indulgence in in- 
ordinate hope, w'hich neither the pe- 
culiar situation of the individual, nor 
the nature of things warrants, is bad, 
and should not be cncouragoil. Inor- 
dinate and excessive hope may he, and 
bunietimes unib: tunately is, succeeded 
bv a woise state of mind, despair. See 
D KSPAiu. “ Hope humbly then." 

Hope, in the cure of diseases, has a 
tendency' to calm the troubled uclioii 
of the vessels, to check and soothe the 
violent and irregular impetus of the 
nervous system, and is a beneticial 
stimulus to the oppressed and debili- 
tated powers of nature. It is pciuli- 
arly advantageous in the dibcuses which 
proceed from fear, sorrow, and every 
species of anxiety', or which occasion a 
great prostration of sfreiigth, and de- 
jection of spirits. Hope, therefore, de- 
mands a place amongst the medica- 
ments which are the mildest in their ope- 
ration, and exhilarating in their effects. 

IIOREHOUND, the White, or 
Marrubium, a genus of plants consist- 
ing of fourteen species, cliiefly natives 
of Spain and the Levant ; one of the 
Cape, ami one of our own country. The 
species of most note is the vulgare, a 
perennial plant growing in our wastes 
and dry banks, and fldWering in July. 
The stems arc about eighteen inches 
high, with white flowers, and crennte, 
wrinkled, hoary leaves. The green leaves 
have a moderately strong smell, their 
taste is very bitter, penetrating, end 
durable in the mouth. This plant does 
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not appear to be possessed of any great 
or peculiar virtue. It is, nevertheless, 
used by the common people in coughs 
and asthmas. A sweetmeat, culled candied 
horehound^ isalso found in the shops, but 
we cannot recommend it. 

HOllEHOUND, the Black, or 
Ballota^ a genus of plants consisting of 
three species, one the balluia ni^ruy with 
wliite flowers, common to our own coun- 
try. No cattle win touch tliis vegeta- 
ble. It has been recommended in hys- 
terical and hypochondriacal affections; 
blit it is unknown in the present medi- 
cal practice. 

IIOREHOUND, the Water, or 
hyco-pas EuropmiSf is an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing on sandy 
grounds and the banks of streams. It 
IS said that the French dyers are chiefly 
indebted to this plant for the deep black 
colour of their cloth. 

HORN, a substance so generally 
known as scarcely to need ilescription ; 
it grows on the heads of various animals. 
Horn consists principally of albumen. 

Horn is converted to a great variety 
of useful purposes. Transformed into 
thin plates it is used for the more com- 
mon kind of laiithorns ; when properly 
heated it becomes soft and flexible, so 
that it may be wrought into various 
forms, as in the making of handles for 
knives and forks, combs^ £cc. 

To stain horn to imitate tortoise- shell. 
The horn to be (>yed must be first pres- 
sed into proper plates, scales, or other 
flat form ; then take of quu-k lime two 
parts, of litharge one part ; temper them 
together to the consistence of a soft 
paste with soap lie. Put this paste over 
all parts of the horn except such as are 
proper to be left transparent, in order to 
give it a nearer resemblance of tortoi>e- 
shell. The horn must remain in this 
manner covered with ivastt^ till it is 
thoroughly dry; when, the paste being 
brushed off, tht: horn will be found 
partly opaque, and partly transparent, 
in the manner of tortoise-shell. Fancy 
and judgment are, of course, requisite 
in laying on the paste. 

Horn -BE AN, or CarpinuSf a genus 
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of trees comprising four species, as fol- 
low : , 

The BetuluSf AVych-hazel, or horse 
beech, a native of our own woods, with 
the scales of its cones flat, oblong, 
toothed ; it hears a strong resemblance < 
to the beech, and is in common use for 
stakes, fuel, and charcoal. 

I'lie Ostyra is a native of Italy : — 
the Firginiana, common *lo Virginia, 
having very long cones ; — the Duinen- 
.yfj, a Inative of I’aroiina. 

MORN-BILE, or Bv ceros^ a genus 
of birrls consisting of sixteen species, 
with a horny protuberance on the upper 
inariHiblu near the base, 'riicv are clnefly 
inhabitants of Asia and Africa. The 
principal are these : 

The Bicornix^ or Philippine horn- 
bill : two varietn s. The first the size 
of a common lien ; the second is said 
to be worshippeil by the Indians, and 
has a voice lescmbliim: the grunting of 
swine. Inhabits the Philippine isles. 

The Abissinicus, inhabiting Abys- 
sinia, is three feet two inches long ; bill 
nine indies. 

The MalaharicuSy or Pied horn-bill, 
inhabiting India, from two and a half to 
three feet long. Eats flesh, nuts, small 
birds : two other varieties. 

The Hydrocorax^ or Indian horn- 
bill, inhabitin*g Molucca, is two feet four 
inches long ; frequently tamed to de- 
stroy rats and mice ; feeda on the wild 
nutmeg, which renders its flesh pecu- 
liarly aromatic. 

The Rhinoceros^ or Rhinoceros horn- 
bill. 

Horn fish. See Pike. 

HORN BLENDE, or /forn blenda, 
a mineral of a greenish black colour, 
found sometimes in prismatic* crystals ; 
it consists of silica and alnnTina, with 
magnesia, and appears to derive its co- 
lour from oxide of iron, of which it con- 
tains from 20 to 30 f>er rent. Granitic 
rocks frequently contain u large portion 
of horn blende. Jt is found in most 
Euiopean mountains in sniid masses, 
interspersed with other stones. A spe- 
cies is also found in Lubradore. See 
Syenite. 
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Hornet. See Wasp. 

HORROR, that very strongs and 
painful emotion of the mind excited by 
the view, or the coniemplation of some- 
thing peculiarly atrocious and disgust- 
ing ill the conduct of another ; by enor- 
mities, profligacies, or cruelties ; and by 
sufferings and punishments at wliich our 
nature recoils. 

HORSE, or Equus^ a valuable and 
important genus of qiiadrnpeiis, consist- 
ing of six species as follow : 

The CaballuSj or Horse, having solid 
hoofs ; mane and tail with long flowing 
hair. Two varieties j the wild and the 
domestic horse. 

The horse is cultivated with care in 
most parts of the earth ; but is found in 
its natural state in the deserts of Great 
Tartary ; sometimes in Africa ; timid, 
swift, vigilant, moves in herds, having 
a leader before with its ears thrown for- 
wards, and a centinel behind with his 
ears bent back to guard against surprise 
both ways. It varies much in size and 
colour ; feeJs on grain and herbage ; 
enerous, proud, spirited ; drives away 
ies and insects with its tail ; calls after 
its companions by neighing ; scrutches 
its shoulder with its teeth ; rolls itself 
when hot ; is without gall-bladder, but 
has large gall ducts to answer the pur- 
pose ; does not vomit' or eructate ; 
changes its fore-teeth in the second, 
third, and fourth years; acquires tusks 
in the fifth ; gravid two hundred and 
ninety days. Continues to bring forth 
till the age of sixteen or eighteen ; 
lives till near thirty-years old ; easts its 
hair once a year, generally in the spring; 
sometimes in aqtiimn. 

At the age of two years, or two years 
and a ht.lf, the horse is capable of pro- 
pagating, and even at an earlier age the 
marc is capable of receiving him. But 
the foals of such young animals are ge- 
nerally weak and ill-formed. The norse 
should neveV be admitted to the mare 
till he is four, or four and a half, even 
in the case of draft horses ; fine hordes 
never before they are six ; and Spanish 
stallions not before they are seven. The 
mare is generally in season from the 
beginning of April till the end of June; 
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but her chief ardoirr for the horse con- 
tinues only about twenty days; and it 
is this critical period of which choice 
should be made. The stallion should 
lie sound, well made, vigorous, Iracta* 
ble, a sensible mouth, and of a good 
breed. For fine saddle horses, Arabians, 
Turks, Barbs, and Andalusians, arc 
preferable to all others ; but of the 
horses in common and general use in 
Europe, none can come in competition 
with those of our own island. Fur 
draught horses the stallions should he 
at least tiltecn hands high ; for saddle 
horses from fourtacn to fifteen. Nor 
should the colour be altogether disre- 
garded : of whatever hue, whether black, 
grey, bay, or sorrel, it should be bright 
and perfect of its kind. The rnare con- 
tributes less to the beauty of her off- 
spring, but more to the constitution and 
stature. For elegant horses, Spanish and 
Italian mares are to be preferred ; for 
draft hors(*s those of Britain uiul Nor- 
mandy. But if the stallion be good, 
the Diare of any country will produce a 
fine horse, provided she be well made 
and of unexceptionable breed. 

In foaling, the mare, in geiuTal, re- 
quires no attention but to be previously 
placed in such a situation that ulie can- 
not meet with any accident. A small 
paddock, with proper fences, is the 
best place. And if the mare lias foiled 
early, that is, some time in JVl.ircIi or 
April, the colt may ’be weaned in the 
course of the autumn, before a decay 
of pasture occasions a perccfitible re- 
duction of milk. It is, howeier, a 
great mistake, to suppose that marcs 
can breed with advantage regularly 
every year. A better practice is, to 
let them have a colt every alternate 
year, by such means, the colts will he 
stronger, and the health of the mo- 
thers miah less impaired. See Agf. 

Jn Persia, Arabia, and most Eastern 
countries, except China, the horse i* 
never gelt as in Europe. This ope- 
ration greatly diminishes their cou- 
rage and spirit, and, probably, their 
strength ; but it makes them more 
tractable, gentle, and good-humoured. 
To take all advantage of their sex, the 
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operation, instead of being performed 
as it is often done, at twelve or eigh- 
teen months of age, should be delayed 
till they are two years old, or some- 
what more ; the gelding will then re- 
tain some portion of the natural 
strength and courage of the stallion. 

The English have ever been atten- 
tive to the rearing of good horses. 
No country can equal the strength 
and size of oqr draught-horses, the speed 
of our racers, or the union of strength 
and activity of our cavalry. In Lou- 
don, there are instances of horses which 
can draw on a plain, for a small dis- 
tance, the weight of three tons ; and 
which with ease can draw half that 
weight for a continuance. Some of our 
mill-horses will <'arry lialf a ton weight; 
indeed, we have heard of a horse 
that onrc? carried a ton. 

Domesticated horses, and particular- 
ly tliohe kejJt in the stable, are liable to 
a variety of diseases. For the treat- 
ment of which, see the respective arti- 
cles in the order of the alpliabet. The 
catalogue of the diseases of horses 
would be considerably reduced, were 
tin y always kept in an open yarti, or 
small paddock, having a slied in which 
they couhl voluntarily take shelter, 
pu)\ide«l, also, that they are not at the 
same timeoier worked. 

Tlwfuod of horses is deserving of 
ooiiMdc^able atllMition ; we believe, that 
wheie ihey arc moderately worked, 
the best, because the most natural, 
is grass, and in the winter hay ; but 
wliere extraordinary exertions are ne- 
cessary, or deemed necessary, by the 
spurting fancy, or the cupidity of man, 
more powerful and concentered stimu- 
lants arc, and indeed must, be used ; 
hence theuiilityof corn, strong beer, 
&c. &c. 

Docking, or the operation of cutting 
off a part of thk tail, is a very short and 
simple operation, attended with no dar.- 
g**r, and may, with yearlings, be per- 
formed with a common knife. The 
usual quantity taken off, is the width of 
a man’s hand : if there be much dis- 
charge of blood, a very slight cauteriza- 
tion with a hot iron, and a little pow- 
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dcred. rosin, ^ immediately stops the 
bleeding; and a cure takes place in m 
few days. 

The Hemionm, Jicta, or Wild mule, 
with soI'mi hoofs, inhabits the deserts 
China and Arabia, in grassy,'* saline 
plains, but avoids woods and moun- 
tains. Colour uniform, without cross 
on the back ; tail haii^ at the tip 
only ; head large, narrowing towards 
the niose ; neck slender, hair soft, face 
tawny ; body above brownish, be- 
neath, and towards the buttocks, white ; 
along the back, a blackish list ; tuft on 
the tail black ; teeth thirty-four. Cal- 
ler! by the Chinese, yo-to~tse ; and by 
the Mongalians DshikketaeL 

The Asinus, or Ass, is well known ; 
the male has a black cross on the shoul- 
der. Four varieties: one with mane 
woolly, dusky ; ears long ; erect: con- 
stituting the wild ass ; another the do- 
mestic ass ; the third, a hybrid, pro- 
duce of a male ass and a mare, the 
mule. See Mule. The fourth is also a 
hybrid, the produce of a horse and a fe- 
male ass, called hinny. See Ass. 

I'he Zebra, having solid hoofs, inha- 
bits, in troops, the plains of Southern 
Afrira ; body pale buff, with perpen- 
dicular brown bands ; the limbs with 
cross stripel ; extremely beautiful and 
malignant ; swift, wild : size of a mule. 

The Quagga, inhabits South Ame- 
rica, in separate tribes ; hoofs solid ; 
body above, chesnut, with perpendicu- 
lar brown stripes ; sides spotted ; belly, 
legs, and thighs white ; thicker, stouter^ 
and more tameable than the zebra. 

The Bisulcus, Chinese horse, or clo- 
ven-foot horse, inhabits the rocky moun- 
tains of the Cordilleras, in Sbuth Ame- 
rica ; wild, sivift, vicious ; Weighs like 
a horse ; resembles, in size and colour, 
the ass, but wants the shoulder-cross ; 
ears small, erect. ^ 

HORSE- BALL, a medicine rolled 
into a cylindrical form, and given to 
horses. Under the article 6a// we have 
described the best form and mode of 
giving balls to horses ; we add here 
that horse-balls are of various kinds, 
but chiefly those denominated corA- 
al, purging^' and diurettfi halls. For 
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Purging balls, see Aloes ; .or Di- 
uretic Balls, see that article j Other 
balls are also descrihed for particular 
diseases in ditFereiit parts of our work. 
We shall here only Heat of the Cordi- 
al Ball, which iiiay indeed he as va- 
rious as the judgment, or too often, 
we I ear, the fancy, of the farrier may 
rescribe. A- cordial ball, which has, 
uvvever, been much, and for a long 
time used, is the following, coaitnonly 
denominated Bracken's or Markham's 
balls. Take of diapente, flowers of sul- 
phur, and turmeric root powdered, of 
each one ounce and a half ; of aniseeds 
in powder two ounces ; of saltpetre one 
ounce ; of Spanish liquorice one ounce, 
which dissolve in two ounces of warm 
water. Mix the whole into a ball, with 
about half a pound of honey; adding 
half a drachm of oil of aniseed, one scru- 
ple of oil of caraway-seeds, and half 
an ounce of olive oil. From four to six, 
or even eight ounces, of this ball, may 
be given to horses and cattle, according 
to circumstances, for one dose. 

The above, it must be admitted, is a 
singular composition, and that there is 
no difficulty ia prescribing cordial balls 
of more simplicity and superior effica- 
cy ; such is the following ; Take of 
Cayenne pepper one ounc6: (or m its 
stead, two ounces of grains of Para- 
dise in powder) of aniseedsand caraw'av 
seeds, each in powder, one ounce ; let 
them be made into a hall with syrup 
for one do.se. VViien such halls are 
wanted more immediately to restrain a 
looseness, o[iium should he adcied in 
doses according to /MK'umstance''. 

Horse- henn . Se^‘ I J i *. a n , 

Horse’bterh. Sci^ Horn-bean. 

Horse-vKesuut. See Chi.snut. 

HOHSF-h LY, or I/ippohosca, a 
geniiH of ill^ecN, cnnstsling o| spe- 
cies, f<^nir of tliem i*(-iiiirion to oiir own 
country, 'riie'niouth is fnrnislicd with 
n short cylindrical two-valved sucker; 
body fl.it and hard. The etpiina, or 
flor&e-fl} , iiihaints ICurope, and espe- 
c.ully the New l^'ore^t ; is very trouhle- 
ftorne t?» hoi.ses, hiding thein^eives un- 
tin* hair, and attaehing finiilv to the 
skir hv ii#if(\s ol' il.^j ci yoked nails. 
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Its general appearance iij that of a 
large bug ; a fine net, or oilier covering, 
thrown over the horse, is the best pre- 
ventive of the attacks of this iii.seet. 
The avicularia^ infests vai’ous birds, 
especially swallows ; so also does the 
hirundinisi the latter tribe of animals ; 
the ovina infests sheep. See Tick. The 
uralensis inhabits Ural. 

HOUSE -MEDICINES, a name 
given to those drugs prepared exclusive- 
ly for the cure of the diseasi’s of horses. 
See Aloes, Blisters, Clyster, Ca- 
thartics, Diuretic balls. Dose, 
Horse balls. Drenches, Bo ultices, 
&c. 

Horse-mint, See Mint. 

Horse-muscle, See Muscle. 
HOUSE-RACING, a game with 
which many of the grown gentlemen 
and ladies of this kingdom are very 
often pleased to be amused, at which 
much money is frequently lost and 
won, and where, sometimes, the poor 
animal, the subject of the sport, drops 
down dead, or becomes otherwise dis- 
abled. It cannot, surely, be iiccessa- 
sary for us to say, that such game or 
sport is altogether beneath the dig- 
nity of intellectnal beings; and that 
its moral consequences are injurious to 
the best interests of mankind. 

HORSE-RADISH, or Cochlearia 
armoracia, a species of .seurvy-graxs, 
well-known iiioiir gardi^ns. It is a pe- 
rennial plant, growing wild in many 
parts of England, in moist gronnds, 
and waste situations, and flowering in 
June; but is generally cultivated for 
culinary and medicinal purposes. 

It is one of the most easily cultivated 
of all garden plants, growing in almost 
any soil or situation 3 and when once 
Ilia garden is not readily eradicated. 

The/rc.vfi root of this plant is the 
only part which is used riiedicinallv : 
and as its virtues depends principally 
upon a pungent essential oil, which is 
dissipated by drying the root, it should 
be preserved in sand, in a cool place. 
Both water and spirH «il' wine extract 
its active piinclples. It is stimulant, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic ; and, exter- 
nally, rubefacient. It is used with ad- 
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vantu^e in paralytic complaints, and 
chronic rheuruatisin, both externally 
and internally ; and in dropsy, parti- 
cularly when it follows intermittent fe- 
ver. It has also been found efficacious 
in some cutaneous affections; a syrup, 
made with an infusion of it, removes 
lioarseness arising from relaxation. 

It may be given in substance in doses 
of half a drachm or mure ; or in small 
pieces, swallpwed whole. A compound 
spirit of horse-radish, is ordered by the 
J^oiidon College, the dose of winch is 
from one fluid drachm to four. But 
it is more commonly used in conjunc- 
tion with otlier tonics, in various coin- 
pl'iiiits attended with debility. 

Tfe compound infusion of horse-rad- 
ish is matle thus ; '^fake of fresh horse- 
raddish root sliced, inu>tard-seed bruis- 
ed, of earli an ounce, boding water a 
pint. IVIiiccr.ile iiw two lioins in a 
l:gl»tly-co\ eiod vessel, and stiain ; then 
add of compound spirit of hoibc-rud- 
ish one fliii<!oiince. It is particularly 
useful in palsies, and tin* dropsies oc- 
enirmg after iiilermittcnts. 'The dose 
is from one flmdounce lothiee, gl\en 
tnree or four tirm's a day. 

If horse-radish he taken in excess, 
it soinctum's pioduces vomiting ; at 
others slranmiarv. 

Horse, the rircr. See lln»l*opoTAMUS. 
ihr sea. Sei; TlPi.-MSH. 

Horsr-shor. Set* Slim- 1 N 

llt>BSK-Sni)h:-nKAI>, an affec- 
tion of th ‘ licatl of infants, in wliich llie 
biitnres of the skull are too open, or 
too gieat a space occurs hetvveen them, 
so that tiie aperture Is not closed till the 
age of piihei ty. It is a sign of weak- 
ness, and, sometimes, siiort life. Tlie 
usual practice in this case is, to rub 
the head occabioiiiill y, with warm rum 
or brandy, luixcil with the \tliite of an 
egg, or ]>ri!m*oil. A small cushion may 
ii'soheworu over the aperture. Great 
attention is uecesbary to the general 
healrli of children affected willi the 
complaint: the dli't shoulil be of the 
most ncurihiiing kind, axoidmg all fla- 
tulent food, and the bowels, if consti- 
I'.itetl, slivudd he ke[)t properly relaxed. 
Such children are often olfecLed with 
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hydrocephalus. See Dropsy of tiie 
BraA)!. 

1 lOHSE-TA II., or JSquisetum, a 
genus of plants comprising eight spe- 
cies ; six of them common to our owi# 
country, in woods, corn-fields, moist 
places, or the banks of stagnant waters. 
The hyemale, shave-grass, or Diitcli 
rushes, contains in its leaves a considera- 
ble portion of flinty, or silic-eoiis matter, 
and i« hence emploved by while-smiths, 
for polishing tlieir metals. Most of the 
species contain something of the same 
property, and are employed by the 
dairy-maids of the north, for scouring 
their milk-pails. 

There is also another genus of plants, 
hippuris, consisting of two species, cal- 
led horse-tail, one of wliich, the vul- 
garis, was formerly usttl in medicine 
as an aslringent, but of no importance. 
It is found in onr ditches. 

IIOKSRMANSIIIB, the art of 
riding with grace, safety, and fearless- 
ness, on horseback. 

The hoise should he mounted al- 
ways from the h ft side, and tlie left 
foot placed first in the stirrup. Wlieii 
mounted, the liody should he kept easy 
hut erect, inclining ratlier backwards 
than forwards; the weight chiefly rest- 
ing upon thd posteriors, with a mode- 
rate pressure of both legs upon the 
sides of the lioise. To preserve which 
pobitiun free from constiaint and stiff- 
ness, the proper length of the stirrups 
is material to he attended to ; for un- 
less they art‘ of length adapted to the 
stature, it will be impracticable for the 
riflcr to keep a firm #iid graceful seat, 
particularly’^ w iih violent, vicious, or res- 
tive horses. Idle general ericTr amongst 
iiietperieiK ed horsemen is, tftat of hav- 
ing their stiirnps ridicnhuisly short, by 
which they strangely cine eive that they' 
insure their own hafety, jhongh the op- 
posite is tlie fact. The stirrups should 
be exa<*ily of that length in which the 
rider sitting U)>t>n his hoise, either sliT 
or in action, may be able to discharge 
lii.s fo(»t fi o'.n iheiii by a slagle mot; .^n, 
or be able to c'atch, or iccuvcr tiu :a 
willi eipial facility. 

In riding, the reins should not b 
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held too tight. Gentleness, gc.o(].na- 
ture, and a tliorough command of tem- 
per, are excellent qralifications for a 
rider, and wliile they will prevent a 
horse from acquiring ilUhabits, pro- 
duced by tlie indulgence of passion, 
and an unrestrained use of the whip or 
spur, they wijl go far to eradicate what- 
ever mischief there may be in the horse's 
natural disposition. 

And let it never be forgotten, that 
horses addicted to starting, do it not 
from obstinacy* but fear, and that pity 
and tenderness, instead of harshness, 
ought to be exercised towards them. 
But how often do we see force and seve- 
rity used on such occasions, to com- 
pel this noble animal to overcome some 
natural repugnance ! 

Horticulture. See Gardening. 

HOSPITAL, a place, or building, 
erected out of charity, for the reception 
and support of the poor, aged, sick, 
and otherwise helpless. 

Most of the counties and large towns 
in England have hospitals ajq)ropri- 
ated for the comfort or cine of the sick 
and inhrrn ; but in London and its 
neighboiiihood, there are many insti- 
tutions under this name, intended either 
for the instruction of youth, the com- 
fort and restoration of the sick, or for 
the support of the aged. The prin- 
cipal of these are Greenwich, Chelsea^ 
Sethlem, St. Luke's, St. Bartholomew' s, 
St. Thomas's, Guy's, CArw/’5, the 
Foundling, the Lock, London, the Ly~ 
ing-in, the Magdalen, the Small Pox, 
St. George's, the Middlesex, and Ha- 
berdasher's hospitals. 

Some qf these hospitals materially 
contribiite,|:o the improvement and dif- 
fusion of medical knowledge ; lectures 
being constantly given in many of them 
by some of the lii st professors .- iinlee*!, 
we presume, that sucii a practical school 
of medicine us London affords, is nut 
to be equalled m the world. 

Greenwich hospital is for sailors ; 
Chelsea for soldiers; and Bethlcm and 
St. Luke's for lunatics. 

^ HOSPITALITY, the practice of 
i^itertuiniiig ,^strangers. Hospitality is 
unquestiunably a virtue : we arc sorry 
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to observe that this trait of manners in 
the present age of refinement, or of af- 
fected refinement, has, from our towns at 
least, almost taken flight, without leav- 
ing, we fear, any equivalent to supply 
its place. Exceptions we shall no doubt 
find, thanks to the benevolent kindness 
of our riutuie. Would that a cold cal- 
culating selfishness were not too much 
the order oftheday ! — but we will hope 
better times. 

HOT-BEDS, in gardening, are 
made either of fresh horse-dung, or tan- 
nero' bark. 

Where horse-dung is employed, a 
trench must be dug proportionable to 
the frames for which it is intended ; if 
the ground be dry, it may be a foot 
and a half deep, and if wet, only six 
inches deep. The dung should be 
spread evenly and smoothly, and trod- 
den down ; the bottom part of the heap, 
which is commonly free from littcT, 
should be placed upon the surface of 
the bed. If it be designed for cucum- 
bers to remain there, make a hole in the 
middle of the place designed for each 
plant, about ten inches over, and six 
inches deep, which sliould he tilled with 
good f.csh earth, thrusting in a stick to 
shew the place of the aperture; then 
cover the be<J all over with the earth 
taken out of the trench, about four 
inches thick ; put on the frames and 
glasses ; and when the earth is warm, 
which it commonly will be in three or 
four days after the bed is made, let the 
seeds be planted. For other plants 
i.j apertures in the dung need be made, 
but a covering of good earth, three or 
four inches thick, will be necessary. 
During the first week or ten days, the 
glasscn should be slightly covered at 
night ; ayd in the day-time, they 
should be carefully raised to let out 
the steam. As the heat abates, the cover- 
ing should be increased, and as the bed 
grows cold, new dung should be added 
round the sides of the bed. 

Mot- beds with tanners* bark, particii- 
laily for tender exotics and fruits which 
require an eviMi degree of warmth for 
several months, are preferable to dung. 
Tiiey arc made thus : dig a trench 
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about three feet deep, if the ground be 
dry ; but if wet, not more than one foot 
deep : it should be raised two feet above 
the ground. The length should be 
proportioned to the frames intended to 
cover the bed ; but it should be never 
less than ten or twelve feet, and the 
width six. The trench should be brick- 
ed up round the sides, to the height of 
three feet. It should be filled in the 
spring with fresh tanners’ bark that has 
lately been .drawn out of the vat, and 
has lain in a round heap for the moisture 
to drain out of it, only three or four 
days. As it is ))ut in, it should be gent- 
ly beaten down, equally, with a dung- 
fork ; but it mubt not be trodden. The 
frames and glasses may then be put on, 
and, in about len days or a fortnight, 
it will begin to heat ; at which time 
plunge your pots of plants or si'eds in- 
to it, taking care not to tread down the 
bark in so doing. Such a bed will con- 
tinue for three or four months in a good 
state of heat ; and if the bark be stirred 
lip pretty deep, mixing a load or two of 
flesh bark with the old when the heat 
declines, the heat may be preserved 
two or three months longer. The 
frames and glasses must be proportion- 
ed to the several plants which they are 
designed to contain. 

HOT -HOUSE, in gardening, a 
building formed much upon the same 
plan, and for a similar purpose, as a 
green-house ; but with a hot-bed of tan 
in its centre, and warmed by a double 
stove, to a considerably greater extent of 
heat, which should be seldom less than 
70* of Fahrenheit, and equally main- 
tained. Here are reared such exotics as 
the usual heat of the green-house is in- 
capable of bringing to perfection, and 
as these are commonly of less height 
than green-house plants, the hot-house 
itself is considerably less lofty. 

Various methods have been devised 
for warming hot-houses and green- 
houses. Steam has lately been applied 
for such purposes, and promises the 
most success. See Steam. 

Hound, See Dog. 
HOUND’S-TONGUE, or eywo- 
ghssum^ a genus of plants consisting of 
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twenty-four species, scattered over the 
globe„of whiyh two are common to the 
wastes of our own country : the o/^ci- 
nale, a narcotic, by some supposed poi- 
sonous ; and the s^lvaticum. The o/"- 
ficinale was formerly in the materia in j- 
dica, hut now expunged ; and the roots 
are said to drive away mice and rats, 
but the domestic cat is a much better 
preventive of the intrusions of these 
quadrupeds. 

HOUR, a measure of time, consist- 
ing of the twenty-fourth part of the na- 
tural day, or that space of time which 
the earth takes to perform its diurnal 
revolution. The hour contains b'O mi- 
nutes. 

HOUR-GLASS, a popular kind of 
chronometer, or clepsydra, serving to 
measure time, by the descent or run- 
ning of sand, water, &c. out of one 
glass vessel into another. The best, it 
ia said, are such as, instead of sand, 
have egg-shells well dried in the oven, 
then beaten tine, and sifted. 

HOUSE, a place built with conve- 
niences to live in ; or, a building where- 
in to shelter a man’s person, family, 
and goods, from the inclemencies of the 
weather, and the injuries and depreda- 
tions of evil-disposed persons. 

Ill addition to what we have said un- 
der the articles BuiLding, and Foun- 
dation, we wish to observe here, that 
in building houses, care should be ta- 
ken, if there be no cellar or kitchen un- 
der the ground-floor, that the ground- 
floor itself should be, at least, one foot 
or more above the land on which the 
house stands. For want of this pre- 
caution, many houaes, pnrticularly in 
the country, are always dam^, and con- 
sequently unwholesome. 

IlOUSE'-LEEK, or Sempervioumy 
a genus of plants, consisting of seven- 
teen species, natives of Europe, Made- 
ria, or the Canaries, except one, which 
grows wild on old walls in our own 
country. The following are cultiva- 
ted principally for ornament. 

The tectoremt or Common houseleek, 
formerly used medicinally, but of no 
importance ; the glohiferutn^ or Globu- 
lar house-leek : the urachmideum^ ^ 
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Cobweb houie-leek ^ the montanumf 
or Mountain house>1eek ^the arlfofeum, 
or Tree house-leek ; and the eanariensisy 
or Canary house-leek. 

The herbaceous sorts may be in- 
(^reased by planting their offsets, which 
should be slipped with a fbw root-fibres 
appended, and planted in the spring on 
rubbish, rock.? wort, &c. or in pots. The 
Canary species is propagated by seeds 
sown in tlie autumn, or early in the 
spring ; the tender green-house ‘sorts 
may be raised from cuttings of the 
branches, or from seeds ; the first inode 
answers best. 

House^lcek, lesser. See Sedum. 

Hoven, See Blo^n. 

HUMANITY, that benevolent feel- 
ing which is evinced in kindness and 
tenderness towards our fellow-creatures, 
and particularly that which is demon- 
strated when they are overwhelmed by 
either mental or bodily distress or pain. 
A sense of our individual weakness 
and imperfection ought to make every 
person humane. 

HUMANITY to Animals ought to 
form a theme of constant inculcation in 
every seminary ©f education, and every 
well-ordered family. The untold mi- 
series and pain which, by such meaos, 
may be prevented to these suffering 
creatui’es, are incalculable. We should 
hope, that it can scarcely be necessary 
to insist upon the cruelty and crimi- 
nality of the wanton infliction of pain, 
even upon brutes, in this enlightened 
era : but, however, many facts are be- 
fore us, which convince us of the utili- 
ty of a warning voice. 

Ye therefore, who‘ love mercy, leech your 
sons 

To love it too.” 

^ COWPER. 

HUMBLE BEE, or BomhyliuSy a 
genus of insects, \vhich has been dif- 
ferently arranged by different natural- 
ists. Forty-eight species have been 
enumerated. We can only notice the 
Major, commonly called Bomble-fly, 
or Humble-bee, well known to most 
persons. It is black, with thick yellow- 
ish down ; .inhabits Europe, and hovers 
aiout flowers, with a buzzipg noise, 
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extracting the nectar. Its sting is not So 
virulent as the honey bee. It makes 
holes, and lesides occasionally in old 
tniid-walls, in winch it deposits farina, 
but no honey. 

HiimbU plant. See Sensitive 
Plant 

IIUMEKUS, in unatoiny, the bone 
of the arm, extending troin the shoul- 
der to the elbow. 

HUMILITY, in ethics, a stale of 
mind consisting in the moderate esti- 
mation which a person puts upon him- 
self, and every thing relating to him. 
It is exemplified in the modesty of our 
appearance, of our pursuits, and of our 
behaviour towards other men. It is 
distinguished from aflectation, bash- 
fulness, and meanness, and it is also 
opposed to pride, arrogance, and con- 
ceit. 

Humour, good. See Disposition. 

IIUMMING-BIKD, or Trocitilus, 
a genus of birds, consisting of sixty-fivc 
species, all American or West Indian 
birds except one, which inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. About half the 
apecies have a curved, and the other 
half a straight bill. This genus is the 
least of all the feathered tribe. They 
feed like insects on the nectar of flow- 
ers, particularly those with long tubes, 
which they extract like bees, while on 
the wing, fluttering about the place and 
making a humming noise; the legs 
and bill are very weak ; the tail fea- 
thers are ten. Of all animated beings, 
the humming bird is, perhaps, the most 
elegant in its form, and brilliant in its 
c lours. The emerald, ruby, and to- 
paz, sparkle on its apparel, which is ne- 
ver soiled by dust, for in its aerial life 
it scarcely ever descends so low as to 
touch the earth. They rarely leave the 
tropical climates ; their nest is curiously 
constructec!, and attached to two leaves, 
or a single twig of the citron, or orange. 
Eggs two, white ; smalt, about the size 
of a pea ; time of incubation twelve days. 
They cannot be tamed; some have been 
kept alive a few weeks by syrups. They 
are neither shy nor suspicious ; the In- 
dians catch them by iimed-twigs ; when 
takeu they instantly expire ; they are 
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afterwards worn as ear-rin^s hy the In- 
dian ladies I'J.e hWlowing aie the 
chief; 

^\\e Moschitusy or lluby-necked hum- 
min^ bird : colour j^rcen-gold ; si]p])o- 
sed the ino*»t beautiful of the trib«* ; in- 
Imbits Guiana, Jbasil, and Surinam j 
rather more tliau thri e inches long. 

The SupercUiosuSf or Supercilious 
liummiii^ bird, iiihabirs Cayenne, one 
of the largest of the genus; nearly six 
inches long.* 

"J'he MhiimtiSf or Least humming- 
bird, is green, smaller than several of 
our bees ; hardly a quarter of an inch 
long. There are several species which 
do not weigh more than fifty grains, 
but the general weight of them is from 
twenty to forty-five grains. Found in 
Brasil. 

HUNDRED, the number of ten 
multiplied by ten. Many articles in 
commerce are sold by the hundred ; 
deal-boards arc sold at six score to the 
hundred, caiUd the long hundred. 
Pales and laths are counted at five 
score to the hundred, if five feet long; 
if shorter, the hundred is proportion- 
ately more in number. See Laths. 

Hungary^watcr. See Rosemary. 

HUNGER, an uneasy sensation in 
the stomach, occasioned by long absti- 
nence from food when the body is in a 
state of health. 

The phenomena of digestion all accord 
with iheconclus^n, that a state of pain- 
ful contraction in the stomach, analo- 
gous to tliat of fatigue in tlie limbs, oc- 
casions the sense of hunger* The returns 
of hunger are, however, quicker or 
slower in difierent individuals. Where 
the mobility is greater, and the tone and 
vigour of fibre less, as in females and 
children, the stages of action will be 
more rapidly pa&scd tliK Ugh, and the 
period of painful contraction will more 
speedily returi]^ Hence j oung people 
require to eat ofteiier than adults, and 
delicate persons cannot bear long fust- 
IDg. 

Various means are known to accelerate 
or to retard the approach of hunger : 
for this, like fatigue, may be brought 
on sooner by any thing which strongly 
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directs the attention of the mind to it ; 
or it inay be pw[>slponed by causes which 
otherwise engage the mind, and drives 
the attention tiom it. 

Among the means which retard the 
ajiproach of hunger, tying a belt tiglit 
round the waist is said to have that ef- 
fect j the descent of the diaphragm 
being thus impeded, and consequently 
also in some degree the*action of the 
stomach itself. Opium possesses also 
the l^ower of assuaging hunger. The 
Turks employ it for this purpose, by 
taking three pills of it at once, one 
covered with two folds of paper, a second 
with one fofd, andt third naked* By 
this contrivance they are made to dis- 
solve ill succession when received into 
the stomach, and retard the approach 
of hunger so much the longer. 

But, however, although such methods 
as these of allaying huuger for a season 
may be occasionally employed, yet we 
do not advise our readers to have re- 
course to them upon common occasions* 
Opium in particular is a desperate re- 
souice, and it should be borne in mind 
that u Turk will often from habit take 
such a dose of this drug without incon- 
venience, nay with manifest advantage, 
as would kill a person not accustomed 
to it. 

To prevent the, calamity of famine, 
and the evils of excessive hunger at sea. 
Dr. Lind proposed that the powder of 
salep root should constitute part of the 
provisions for every ship's company. 
This powder and portable soup dis- 
solved in boiling water, form a rich 
jelly ; and an ounce of each of these 
articles, furnishes o«e day's subsistence 
to a healthy full grown mail. It has the 
property also of concealing the nauseous 
taste of salt water, and may conse- 
quently be of great advantage when 
sailors are put upon a short allowance 
of fresh water. But ^s a preservative 
against hunger, it is asserted by others 
that salep is most efficacious when com- 
bined with an equal weight of beef suet. 

The best remedy for hunger is, no 
doubt, our natural and daily food. 

Gum arabic might be a good substi- 
tute for salep in the composition alresniy 
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^commended ; and qb it will give such 
firmness to the mass, as to requtr^ the 
. process of manducation, the saliva by 
this means carried into the stomach, 
would further contribute to assuage the 
sensations both of hunger and thirst. 

Cakes made of the following iiigre> 
dients have been recommended for the 
purpose of obvjiating hunger : take tine 
sugar four ounces ; of gum ariibic one 
ounce ; levigate them well together, and 
add half an ounce of rose water, anH of 
the whites of eggs a sufficient quantity. 
These cakes are not perishable in the 
hottest climates, may be carried about 
the person without inconvenience, and, 
though very tough, are pleasant to the 
taste. If, however, the quantity of 
sugar were lessened, and the gum arabic 
increased, we conceive that their good 
qualities would be improved. 

Ill the restoration of persons who have 
been from any cause deprived of food 
for a long period, the greatest care and 
circumspection are necessary. Large 
doses of either foo<l or drink given im- 
mediately will generally prove fatal. 
Gentle warmth, wine and water, nourish- 
ing broths or jellies, are to be adminis- 
tered grad iially, and in small quantities 
at a time, till the strength of the patient 
enables him to bear more ^itimulatiiig 
food. 

HUNGER INSATIABLE, or i?«- 
Umia, is sometimes brought on by habi- 
tual indulgence in eating to excess, and 
at others it originates in a diseased state 
of the stomach itself, by which the food 
is thrown into the intestines too soon ; 
and unless the patient be indulged in 
his desire for eating he frequently falls 
into faintingfits. It is sometimes symii- 
tomatic of w^orms and other diseases. 

In the removal of this unfortunate 
complaint, chalybeates and other tunics 
will generally be proper. In soine per- 
sons bn.ndy dri^ik in a morning has 
been useful ; and frequent smoking of 
tobacco has relieved others. Opiates 
offer a probable rneuns of relief. Oil, 
fat mvaL pork, and in short every thing 
which- in a healthy pcMSon would he 
^ most apt to pall the appetite may be 
nm^as temporary ex^iedienti, but can- 
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not be expected to perform n cure. In 
some patients the pylorushas been found 
too large, in which c&se the disease is, 
most probably, incurable. A good deal 
will, perhaps, after all, depend upon the 
resolute determination of the patient 
himself, in the regulation of the quanti- 
ty of the food which he consumes. Per- 
haps small, but strong doses of beef tea. 
when the com plaint is accompanied with 
vomiting, as it sometimes is, is one of 
the best remedies. * 

HL^NTING, the exercise or diver- 
sion of. pursuing certain quadrupeds, 
whether those of game or prey. 

We nerely define this recreation to 
observe, that hunting only can be justi- 
fiable where animals injurious to us 
cannot be destroyed by other and more 
easy means. Relative to the destruction 
of animals 

The Slim is this. If man’s convenionrr, health, 
Or safety interfere, his rights am) rl.iinis 
Are parainoiiut, and mast extiiii;iiish theiis. 

Cowpr.ii. 

Blit the wickednes-s and cruelty of 
destroying any animal, how noxious so- 
ever, for our sport or diversion, is so ap- 
parent, as to reijuire no comment or 
illustration. 

HURDLES, in husbandry, certain 
frames, made either of split timber or 
of hazel rods wattled together, or of iron, 
to serve for gates in inclo^ures, for move- 
able fences, sheep-folds, &c. 

When iiiclosiires are too large for par- 
ticular purposes, they may be subdi- 
vided by hurdles. In this way great 
advantage may be derived from the con- 
stant use of Ignd that would otherwise 
be occupied by stationary fences, and 
the expense of subdivisions is thereby 
avoided. Wooden hurdles are most 
t.o^nnionly employed ; but iron hurdles 
have latterly come into use. If made 
for sheep the cast metal is^nly each ; 
but if strong enough for cuttle Qs, 
HUSBAND AND WIFE, usually 
called baron and feme, are one person 
in law ; that is, the very being or legal 
existence of the woman is suspended 
during the marriage; or at least is in- 
corporated and consolidated into that of 
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the husband, under whose wing, pro- 
tection, and cover, she perforins every 
thing. She is therefore culled in law 
feme covert ; her condition during her 
marriage is called her coverture. 

A man cannot grunt lands to his wife 
during her coverture; norenter into 
covenant with her j but he may covenant 
with others, (that is trustees,) for her 
use, as for her jointure or tfi^ like ; and 
he may devise to her by will, because 
the devise, ur will, dues not take place 
till after his death. All deeds executed 
by the wife, and acts done by her during 
her coverture, are void, except a tine, or 
the like matter of record ; and then she 
must be solely and secretly examined, 
that it may be known whether or no her 
act is voluntary. A wife if she commit 
u theft in company with, or by cueicion 
of her husband, is not punishable, but 
the husband is. 

By custom in London, u wife may 
curry on a sefmrate trade ; and, as such 
trader, is liable to the statutes of bank- 
rupt C}’, with rcs|)ect to the goods in such 
separate tiMde, witli which ilie huslnind 
cannot intermeddle. 

If the wife be iiidcl)ted before mar- 
riage, the husband is bound aftci wauls 
to pay the debt, living with the wife: 
for he has adopted her and her cirenm- 
st.ances together. 

The bickerings and unliappiiiesscs too 
often met with, in the marriage state, 
liave been a constant theme of ridicule 
or of legret in most civilized commii- 
nities. These bickerings uiul unhap- 
pinesses may be traced tf) various causes: 
the instability and versatility of the hu- 
man mind itself ; disease^ disparity of 
years ; dispaiity of fortune ; incompati- 
bility of temf)cr ; intellectual disparity ; 
compulsory manrlatcs of parents; gross 
self intercft in one of the individuals; 
too much continuance together; per- 
tinacity of o|'inion ; extravagant ex- 
pectations, &c. &c. We cannot he 
€X|»ected to suggest a remedy for all 
these evils. The young and inexperi- 
enced, however, should ki]owthat,in con- 
templating the marriage state, if they 
look forward to it as one in which they 
will find no unhappiness, in which they 
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at least will form an exception to the 
vast piimber of marriages whichi they 
see around them abounding in unhap- 
piness, in some way or another, and 
by some unforeseen and iinexpecied 
circumstances, their hopes will be consi- 
derably, although for their sakes we 
trust not completely, disappointed. They 
should remember that “.the course of 
true love never did run smooth.*' 

Or if'some true and tender heart thert l>t 
On which, thruiigli every change, tlic soul 
might trust, 

Death coini'.s with his fell dart, and smites it 
to the (lust, Bowi.ks. 

Even the very ardency and tender- 
ness of our attachniLMits carry often a 
lurking poison with them : need we 
name the agony and the death of a late 
lamented senator and amiable man : 
Sill Samui l Komilly. 

Ile,therefoie, uhoent«Tsthc marriage 
state with moderate hopes and expecta- 
tions, and with a sincere desire of study- 
ing tla^ hap|)inch& of liis fair |>artner, 
while in turn, as a duly, studies her 
husband’s, has the best piospect of do- 
mestic comfort wliich offers upon the 
earth. 

HUSBANDRY, the art of tilling 
the ground,, and of otherwise muiiaging 
it, and aNo of fcc^Jing and rearing cat- 
tle, so as to make them most advanta- 
geous, convenient, and economical. 

This is an iinpoitant subject, being 
the most necessary study and put suit 
of man, affording to every country its 
best riehes, health, and happiness, wlie- 
tlier physical, moral, or political. 

To know the nafiire and (jiialitics of 
vegetable jirodiictions ; to, distinguish 
their peculiar habits; to^ understand 
what applications are proper. Loth to 
promote the growth of tile useful and 
disconr.ige the noxious ; to determine 
the seasons, soHs, and circunistunces 
suitable for ail such applic'ations ; to be 
well informed in the natural history of 
animals, so as to foster those U!>eful to 
man, and to guard against such as in- 
jure cultivated vegetables, arc studies , 
sufficient to give full scope to iiitcjj* 
lectual powers : yet all these are requi- 
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site to form nii accomplished husband' 
man. . • , 

For ages husbandry was considered a 
degrading occupation, consigned only 
to the lowest of mankind. But happily 
the rays of irnth have at length pierced 
the gross mists of prejudice and error: 
husbandry longer despised, and 

the cnltivatioi^ of onr native hind is be- 
come a fasliionable and pliilosopliical 
pursuit. M e can only give a ''•(*ry !)• ief 
sketch of this im)inrtant art. 

It is much to be regretted that suffi- 
cient attention is rarely paid by the far- 
mer to the iiatnie of the .climate in 
which his operations are carried on. 
Unless the system which he adopts be 
calculated for the weather which his 
crop® are likely to experience, every 
exertion will often tenninate in disap- 
pointment. Fhe s\bt(Mn that is fiiopcr 
for warm and dry sitnaiions, is not 
suitable for col<l and wet ones ; and in 
a bleak and back wa id climate the na- 
ture of the soil ought not only to lie 
attended to, but the utmost caie ought 
to he paid to the early sowing of the 
earliest variety of seeds. lilven the spe- 
cies of stock to be had or kept on a 
farm, should, in a great measure be 
regulated by the clim.itc. A C(*rlain 
degree of heat is essential ftn* bringing 
every plant, frait, or« gram to perfec- 
tion. Tims Fiigli''li barley, of equal 
weighty is mose val;.‘a!)le than the 
Scotch, becan*-!!, fiom growing in a 
wanner climate, it is more fully ripen- 
ed, and thence po->scs'^ing more saccha- 
rine matter, it prodiieci a greater fpiaii- 
tity of spl its, and a stronger malt li- 
fpior. It li.is bciMi* calcnl.iicd that in 
Great Biltajn, AM/y t/unls of elevation 
in tlic land ^tre equal to a r/egretf of la- 
titude ; or, in oiher words, that sixty 
yards perpendic.ilai ly higher, arc, in 
respect of climate, e'|ual to a di'gree 
farthci noilli. r 

It in.iy be observed, that land, in the 
same paiallel of latitude, other cirenm- 
stanee.s being similar, is always more va- 
luable in proportion to the cornpaiativc 
lowness of its situation. Hilly coun- 
tries aie always colder than the plains : 
ir?^6onsidtTing; the crops, therefore, to 
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be raised m any given situation, nltcn- 
tioii should be pfiid to the height above 
tbe level of the sea, as well as to its 
latitude. In latitude 54® and 55® in 
Great Britain, an elevation of 500 feet 
above that level is the greatest height 
at wliieh wlieat can be cultivated, with 
any probable chance of profit, and even 
there the grain will prove liglit, and 
ripen a month later than if sown at the 
foot of tl.c hills. Betv\eeii 600 and HOO 
feet, may be reckoned tlic. usual rnax- 
imiiiii of elevation for the more com- 
mon sorts of* grain. There are occa- 
sional exceptions, where corn grows in 
higher elevations ; but they are rare, 
and occur, generally, under peculiar 
circumstances, either of rielmess of soil, 
or td’ fineness of season. 

The importance of the soil has been 
described in various ways. It not only 
supplies plants with nutrition but with 
heat. A well cultivated and rich, or 
highly manured soil, is much warmer 
than the surrounding atmosphere. In 
short, a favourable soil and climate are 
deservedly accounted the best riches of 
a country. 

Soils are of various kinds : sand ; 
gravel ; clay ; peat ; cdialk ; alluvial, 
and loam, fir that species of artificial 
soil into which others are generally 
brought by the effects of manure and 
earthy substances in the course of long 
f'ulti vatioii. Saudi/ soil^s are calculated 
for turnips, potatoes, carrots, barley, 
lye, buck-wheat, pease, clover, sainfoin, 
nul other grasses. A gravel 1 1 / soil, free 
fiom stagnant water, gives such ad* 
tional warmth to the climate, that vege- 
tation is nearly a fortnight earlier than 
where other soils predominate; in a wet 
climate they answer well for potatoes. 
Poor gravelly soils, full of springs, and 
JiObC sulpliHrcons, are very n In. iidiy 
to vcgf^talion ; such arc bcticr sniicd 
to woods than to arable ciiltiiie. Under 
proper cnltnie, elaj/ soils are widl cal- 
culated for growing crops of beans, 
wheat, oats, clever, and winter tares ; 
but they aie not adapted for barley, 
unless immediately after fiHow; nor 
for turnips or potatoes, unless under 
very peculiar management. Clay soils. 
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however, become good meadow lauds, 
And answer well for hay, or soiling when 
iri grass j but from their aptitude to be 
poached, they are, in general, un fir to 
be fed by heavy cattle in wet weather. 
Arable clay lands should be ploughed 
previously to tlie winter setting in, in 
order to expose them lofrost, which will 
leiulcr them completely mellow. In the 
spring a shallow furrow, or merely sca- 
rifying, will be sufHcient, previously to 
sowing the sted. Peat soils are bejst 
adapted for hay crops, although wheat 
and barley have succeeded on sucli 
lands, after they have been supplied 
with abundance of calcareous earth • 
fiorin grass seems also well adaptml to 
them. Chalky soils, where clayey or 
earthy substances abound m them, 
are productive 5 where sand or gravel 
is intermixed, they are light, and 
lather unfertile. The crops chiefly 
cultivated on such soils art, pease, lur- 
nips, barley, clover, and wheat j and, 
however miicli the soil is exhausted, it 
will produce sainfoin. A black, or 
blue substratum of tenacious marl, of 
a rich quality, lies generally under 
chalk, which, if dug up and mixed with 
it, not only cures its defects, but en- 
iichesit. 

Alluvial soils are of two kinds ; one 
from the sediment of fresh, the other of 
.salt water. Those from fresh water lie 
generally along Jlie sides of rivers, and 
aie commonly employed as meadows. 
Salt marslies, if secured from the iuun- 
dations of the sea, soon become rich pas- 
ture ; or, if broken up for tillage, will 
produce wheat, barley, oats, clover, and 
beaus. It is said also that, lime, in con- 
siderable quantities, is found to answer 
well for such soils. For many years, 
however, after they are broken up, they 
want no manure. , 

Loams are the most desirable of all 
soils, being frhvhle, and can, in general, 
be cultivated at almost any season of 
the year ; they aie easily ploughed ; 
and, above all, they are peculiarly well 
adapted for the convertible husbandly: 
for they can be changed not only with- 
out injury, but generally with benefit, 
from grass to tillage, and from tillage 
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to grass. Loams are of various sorts : 
sandy gravelly ; cla)ey ; calcaieou.s ; 
peaty ; and anolher called hazel loam. 

Ill regard to suh-soil it may be ohserv- 
e<l, that the fertility of the soil itself 
often depends oa the quality of thfi 
suh-coil. Tlio nature of the sub-soil, 
as well as the soil itself, must l/e ascer- 
tained hciuie the farmer j*aii with pro- 
priety select his ])Uints, determine on 
the species of manure to he employed, 
or arrange his c ourse of cidtlvalion. 

The sujieriority of Briiisli hii'.band- 
iiieii over those of oilier nations, may, 
in great nicajiure, he attributed to ihe 
numerous and \ulnahle Liif'LKMEnts 
eni|iloyid in tlie various f>roce&ses of 
agriculture. We can do little more 
than enumerate the most imjiortant of 
these: Tlie J^l.ouun is the chief; a 
great vaiiety of which is in use; but 
the sichig j)lou^L;li, I lie wheel plough, the 
trench ptougliy x\\it douhle fim ow plough ^ 
and tlie paring pli'Ugli^ are the elnef. 
The swing plough, on the whole, is 
greatly picftiabl * for general purposes. 
Harrows, hoes, and horseshoes, are also 
very useful. The scu/flcr is a useful 
implement on light lands. The scari- 
jier or grubber, is un inijiiovement o« 
the sculller. It is an efficient ini^lru- 
nient that lip extensive fanner should 
be without. T\\cLH:ultivntor is also ano- 
ther similar instrument much used. 

The implements Ibr sowing corn are, 
a hopper, or basket ; the drill machine, 
and t\\a dibble. 

The iinpiements fo.- reaping corn arc, 
the sickle, reaping hook, and scythe. 
Attempts have been made to reap with 
a machine, hut lllhy have not suc- 
ceeded. 

Tliere are three sorts of lyachlries for 
threshing and cleaning corn 3 ilie thnslis 
ing machine ; a m.icl.me for diesdng 
barley ; and fanners, or winnowing ma- 
chines. Thieshing miils, or machines, 
are driven by vaiious powers: by 
horses; oxen; wind alone; or cattle 
when wind fails ; water alone ; or by 
cattle when w. iter fails; and by steam. 

A six-horse power is little enough for 
all liie necessary operations of a farm * 
where wheat is cultivated.^ 
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The implements for making hay are, 
the scythe^ the rake, and. the fonky But 
instead of the usual mode of tedding 
grass, a machine has been invented, of 
a circular form, with spikes, by which 
^le largest crops are separated, thrown 
into the air, and scattered about in the 
most perfect manner. When the hay 
is to be stacked in the field in which it 
grew, and it has been formed into large 
wind-rows, a machine called a sweep 
is sometimes dragged along the *field 
by four horses in pairs. It is so easily 
and expeditiously loaded, that it is of 
great use in precarious weivther. 

Of all the implements of conveyance, 
tlie cart is, beyond a doubt, the cheap- 
est and best. Irish cars have their ad- 
vantages ; tumbrils are also of use for 
particular purposes. 

The Roller is of great use in certain 
states both of arable and gra.^s lands. 

For the dairy the most essential im- 
plements are, milk-pails, churns, milk- 
pans, cheese-shapes, cheese-tubs, and 
presses. 

A variety of small implements for 
the barn, for the stable, and for the 
other offices, are necessary, but do not 
require a particular enumeration. The 
straw-cutter, the turnip slicer, the bruis- 
ing machine, for beans, p(;iiso, or oats, 
and the weighing machine are, however, 
too important to be omitted. 

Of all the various implements above 
enumerated, an account of those of 
more essential utility will be found in 
tlie order of the alphabet; to which, 
therefore, for further particulars con- 
cerning them, we must refer. 

One of the most essential considera- 
tions in all jiiisbandry is a command of 
cod water. No farm ought, if possi- 
le, to be situated where this necessary 
iluid is not to be obtained in plenty, 
and of a good quality. Open ponds of 
water, it shonldialso be recollected, are 
to be preferred, on a variety of ac- 
counts, for slaking the thirst of cattle, 
to spring or well water. 

The size and shape of fields arc also 
deserving of attention : small fields and 
high hedges are, for arable lands and 
iff^level distrk,ts, very improper. They 
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may, however, be occasionally useful 
for particular purposes of the dairy or 
sheep farm, and in very exposed situ- 
ations. In short, for corn lands, the 
larger the size of the fields, and the 
fewer the trees round them, the better, 
in general, the crop must succeed. 
But grazing lands admit, or even re- 
quire shelter for the stock in winter, and 
in the summer shade. 

We come next to the consideration 
of manures. Putrescent are 

the dung of quadrupeds, birds, town- 
dung, nighL-:ml, land animal substan- 
ces, and fish. Farm-yard dung forms 
one of the best and most valuable of 
all manures. The heap should stand 
ill such a place that the water which 
runs from it may be preserved, and 
pumped back again upon it ; or, wliich 
is a better practice, it should be pumped 
upon heaps of earth calculated to re- 
ceive it. In too many farm yards, this 
valuable liquor is wasted. Stable dung 
is also an excellent manure. Town 
dung, and night-soil are also valuable 
manures; night-soil is the richest of all 
manures, and if dry the cheapest ; lime 
is also a very good manure : so also is 
every species of animal ofi'al ; and even 
bones, when pulverized. 

The calcareous manures are also often 
of great utility. Lime freshly burnt, 
or slacked, forms a compost with vege- 
table matter, which is soluble in water, 
and nutritive to plants.' Mild lime, as 
chalk, or c]uick lime, again impregna- 
ted with carbonic acid, chiefly operates, 
it has been supposed, by improving the 
texture of the soil, and its relation to 
absorption ; but we are, however, of 
opinion, that the actual reason why lime 
is useful as a manure is at present un- 
known. Pounded limestone, lime-stone 
gravel, cha^t, marls, sea-shelU, soupers* 
waste, and gypsum, may also be used in 
given situations with advantage. 

Earthy manures are, mould, or loam, 
peat earth, clay or sand, burnt clay, 
sea ooze, or warp, canal, pond, or river 
mud, and road scrapings. 

Vegetable manures are, of course, 
numerous : the chief are, sea-weeds, 
fresh-water weeds, common weeds, malt 
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dust, rape cake, tanners* bark, and 
burnt vegetables ; such ns wood-ashes, 
peat-ashes, kelp-ashes, and burnt straw. 

Of nuscellaneous articles of manure, 
common salt may be mentioned as of 
considerable importance, more especial- 
ly since, for such purpose, the govern- 
ment has rescinded a considerable part 
of the duty. (See Salt.) Soot is also 
an excellent manure. 

In the culti\'ation of arable land^ the 
first point to be considered is the utility 
of dividing the land into ridges, and 
the size and form in which they ought 
to be made. 

Dry soils, being deficient in moisture, 
onglit to be tilled flat, as any scirt of 
draining which the iurrows iniglu afford 
would be prejudicial rather than ad- 
vaiitugeoiiH. lint ridges are essential 
in wet soils and climates. The length 
of a ridge must vary according to tlie 
size of the field, - the iicclivity of the 
ground, and the nature of the soil, 
wliether wet or dry. In fields of riiiich 
acclivity, ridges of 150 yards are found 
of a convenient length. In wet soils, 
where the ground is flat, a ridge may 
be ^40 or JOO yards long. 

liclative to the width of ridges, great 
dilference of ofiinion f)revails ; as a ge- 
neral maxim, it maybe laid down that, 
as in dry porous soils the ridges cannot 
be too broad, so^ in wet clays, they can^ 
not be too narrow. In addition to 
every other consideration, the breadth 
of the ridge must be regulated by the 
mode of culture. VVMiere the broad- 
cast system is billowed, the size must 
be siicli as to ciiuhle the sower to scatter 
the seed ecpially over the land ; where- 
as, when the drill system is adopted, tlie 
breadth must be adjusted to the size of 
the machine. The ndyes^ sliould al- 
ways be made as straight as possible ; 
and ill wet laiiti they sh<»uhl he well 
rounded, so as to form u segment ot a 
circle, without being curried to so rid- 
culous an extreme, that two men, 
standing in the furrows, cannot see each 
others hetids. 

The line of direction of ridges is, in 
steep grounds, of much consideration. 
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From every practical observation, the 
best mbae of tifling such ground, and 
laying out the ridges, is /iom the top of 
the bank sloping to the right. If there 
be soil enough, any ground, however^ 
steep, may be cultivated ou this plan : 
it may be added, that, if the ground 
will permit, the ridges should be directed 
north and south. * 

The simplest, the most economical, 
and perfect mode of ploughing for ge- 
neral purposes, is by a swing plough 
with a pair of horses, without a driver. 

In working with the two-horse swing 
plough, the ofl-side horse walks in the 
furrow alreudy rmide ; the near-side 
horse on the untilled land, the plough- 
man in the new fuirow: the depth 
which land should he ploughed must in 
some measure be regulated by thedeep- 
ne>s of the soil. On thin soils, more 
especially on a hiibstratuiii of rock, the 
])loughing mu^t nectssaiily be shallow : 
but when the soil, whether light or 
strong, w ill admit of it, a furrow ought 
to be given as deep sis a pair of horses 
can accoiiiplish j and it is occasionally 
ad\antngeoiis to plough it even with four 
liorscs at the comiiienceinent of every 
fresh rotalicn. Deep ploughing is ad- 
vantageous on every soil, excepting 
those where The i^iibstratuin is of an 
ochiy sand. Deep ploughing is, how- 
ever, to he avoided when lime or marl 
has been recently applied, where tur- 
nips have been eaten ofl ijy sheep, where 
grass only two or three years old is 
broken up ; in all these cases from four 
to five inciies deep will be found sufli- 
cieiit. And if land«is infested with na- 
tural gra!>ses, the lirst ploughing should 
not be deeper than is necessary to turn 
up the roots of the gras^,e^ tlTkt they may 
he dchtroyed. The ad vantages of deep 
ploughing are, however, various and 
great ; one of the chief^of whicli that 
of bringing up new mould to the sur- 
face. Aiiullier is, that as the soil will 
be loosened to a greater ilepth in wet 
sea.sons, this is of no trifling considera- 
tion ; and in a dry season it is still more 
useful, foiming as it were a reservoir of * 
moisture, lii a word, deep plough] 
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generally attended with good crojis, and 
shallow ploughing frequently witli iii- 
dlft'ereiit ones. 

The season of ploughing depends 
i^pon a variety of circumstances. In 
very dry, light land, ploughing should 
be carried on in dump weather. Tena- 
cious soils ought to be ploughed when 
neither wet in>1r dry. And all corn stub- 
bles, not having clover or other plants 
on them, should be ploughed asMOOii 
after harvest as possible, and thus be 
yjut into a state of receiving benefit 
from the winter frosts. 

The system scarifying\ that is put- 
ting in crops without ploughing, ap- 
pears to be coming into practice; and it 
is said that if one ploughing to the full 
depth be given once in twelve, eighteen, 
or twenty-four months, sImIIow tillage 
afterwards by scaling, scarifying, skuf- 
fling, skimming, or broad-sharing, is in 
many cases preferable to frequent deep 
working, and especially for wheat which 
loves a firm bottom. This doctrine is 
well entitled to the attention of the 
practical farmer. 

Harrowing is also of (?ssential use in 
the culture of arable lauds. There are 
two modes of driving the harrows, either 
leading the horses, or driving them by 
whip reins. The latjer is to be prefer- 
red for many reasons. 

Rolling is also an operation of great 
importiince : by this practice the strong- 
est and most obdurate clods may be re- 
duced, and the harrow and the scarifier 
enabled to tear out the roots of couch 
grass and other destructive weeds. 

Treading after the seed is sown is, 
also, a practice wliich has been strongly 
recommended. In some districts it is 
usual either to fold the sheep on the 
ground sown with wheat, lietween the 
sowing and the coming up of the crop, 
or to drive the jlock repeatedly over it 
at that juncture. By these means wheat 
may be raised on land naturally too 
loose for the profitable pioduction of 
it. Some farmers, however, firefcr 
pigs for this purpose ; and in West Sus- 
sex the lighter soils in dry seasons are 
by the plough horses, three being 
placed a-biea*st when turning the seed 
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furrow. Treading is unquestionably 
more effectual than rolling in destroying 
the larvae of insects, and preventing the 
harbouring of vermin in the soil ; it has 
also some other advantages. But it is 
most applicable to dry light soils ; but 
even in wet ones, when the land cannot 
be rolled, it may be trodden Ijy sheep. 

Witli respect to the choice of seedy 
although blighted grain will vegetate, 
and in rich sods and favourable seasons 
may produce abundant harvests, yet the 
prudent farmer ought not to rely upon 
the chance of such an event. When 
domestic seed is relied on, it is an ex- 
cellent practice to select from the grow- 
ing crops theearswhich are soonest ripe, 
and which are of the plumpest quality ; 
by this iiieuns the produce of a farm 
may be greatly improved. 

A change of seed is in general to be 
recommended, as founded on rational 
principles: for every species of grain has 
a climate adapted to it where it flou- 
rishe>, wlicre it grows to perfection, and 
where it never degenerates. In Slcll>’, 
where wheat grows naturally, the seed 
dropping from the mother plant arrives 
at perfection, though neither that nor 
the soil be changed. But wheat is not 
a native of this coiinlry, and here it de- 
generates rapidly if the seed be .sown 
year after year where it is produced. It is 
not, therefore, sufficient that the seed be 
taken from a dilfeient fccld, it ought to 
])e taken from a differc'iit soil and from 
a different atmosphere. 

I'he quantity of seed per acre requires 
co..sidcrahle attention. On light thin 
soils the quantity of seed ought to be 
moderate ; whereas in strong stiff wet 
retentive soils, a large proportion of seed 
will be necessary. Seed sown early takes 
deeper root, and has more time to branch 
out additiohal shoots tlian that which is 
late sown, consequently a less quantity 
is sutficient. The state* of the weather 
when the seed is put into the ground 
must likewise be considered : for when 
the bfason is very dry, more of the seed 
may fail to vegetate than when the con- 
trary IS the case. Hence a laige quantity 
is required : and hence the propriety of 
steeping and [jutting in the seed in dry 
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Bensons immediately after the plough. 
The manner of sowing must also regu- 
late the quantity to be sown : broad- 
cast requires more than either drilling 
or dibbling. It cannot be here neces- 
sary to state the different quantities of 
the different grains and pulse sown per 
acre, as they will be found under the re- 
spective articles of Barley, Beans, 
Clover, &c. in the order of the alpha- 
bet, to which. theref*)re we refer. 

7 Van.vp/iiMri/i«* of grain crop-t has not 
hitherto attracted the attention of the 
practical farmer ; but upon some occa- 
sions it is presumed that it may l>e ad- 
vantageously practised. The trans- 
planting of the Swedish tnrnip has how- 
ever succeeded in several districts. The 
seed is sown the latter end of April in a 
garden. If the weather be favourable 
the turnips are ready to be transplanted 
ill June ; sometimes not till the middle 
of .July. The land is to be manured 
and pre|)ared as for drilled turnips, and 
the plants are set from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches apart in the row : the greater 
the distance the weightier in general is 
the cro]). They are afterwards to be 
ticated the same as the com non drilled 
turnip. When transplanted the roots 
must be di|)ped in dung water. 

The culture of the various crops 
whilst growing, will be found under the 
several articles in the order of the alpha- 
bet, to which the reader will of course 
refer. 

Reapviff is ijerformed eitlicr by the 
sickle or the reaping-hook. I'he sickle, 
it is said, does not reijiiire to be so often 
sharpened as the hook ; and it has the 
advantage of keeping the corn be*tter 
together. A hook called the Cardigan- 
hookt is also highly spoken of. 

An improve*! implement for cutting 
corn, one half from the pcniit liucked 
like a sickle, ai\d the remainder smooth 
and sharj), invented by Mr. Joseph 
1 1 A i TON, .Jun. has a groat sale, and 
< {lerts a great saving in corn. See 
Trausact, of the Society of Arts ^ Vol. 
xwisi. p. . 04 . 

'The scythe is fiequently made use of 
Ibs c iitling oats and barley ; and in some 
paiih of Kuit it is even use*! for wheat. 
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It is eitjier pl^in, 01 furnished with » 
bow oV cradle to assist in laying th^ 
beads more regularly in one direction. 
But when the crop is much lodged or 
broken down, the scythe cannot be used 
with any advantage. 

In reaping it is a most essential object 
to cut the crop very low, that any waste 
of straw, or loss of gram, may be pre- 
vented. Cutting corn when wet ought 
to bt» avoided: for, when put up in a 
damp state in a close slicaf, it cannot get 
dry- III bad harvests the sheaves ought 
to be f'uited^ that is set up singly, 
loosely tied near the ear ends of the 
straw, and spread out circularly on their 
buts or ends to give them a firm stand- 
ing. The sheaves ought to be of a mo- 
derate size, not exceeding nine inchesin 
diameter, or thirty indies in circum- 
ference. In wet seasons six or eight in- 
ches in diameter arc quite enough ; and 
instead of binding with two lengths of 
the corn made into a rope, one is suffi- 
cient. Nor ought the knee to be applied 
when the sheaf is bound, as the air is 
thereby too much excluded. The binder’s 
arm will compress the sheaf as much 
as it ought to be, provided the size be 
such as is here recommended. 

Corn when cut down is usually put 
into sheaves and slv>cks, (called in some 
districts stooks, in others stitches,) or 
two rows, of five or six sheaves each, 
with two or more sjiread open on the 
top for protection against rain, called 
hooding the sheaves. In wet seasons 
the crop is sometimes put into small 
stacks in the field, where it remains till 
it be fit to be renAivad to the stack- 
yard. 

The old practice of stackmg corn on 
thegroun<l m the yard is very improper. 
Corn may be, and is, perhaps, best pre- 
served in the open air, either in corn 
stands built of brick 05 st*)ue, or upon 
pillars made *)f stone or cast-iron ; cast- 
iron is to he prefer! ed. Seven or nine 
pillars of ea.vt-lron aie sufficient for a 
common stack or liek : a frame of 
co.iise wood IS laid upon the pillars. 

There is a practice in Scotland of 
using IV hilt aie called bosses, wliicflj* 
when joined to cast-iron pillars, has 
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brought the stackiii^^ of chkji to ^rcac 
perfection. They are thus forftierl : a 
triangle is first erected in the middle of 
the frame, which forms a boss or hollow 
,, about three feet wide, a few spars of fir 
are nailed across the boss, so close as to 
preset ve the sheaves from falling from it; 
but when those cannot be ^ot, a straw 
rope is com^monly used in their stead. 
After the builder ha:; reached the top of 
the boss, he places on it a sacle tilled 
with straw, which, when he builds round 
it, he pulls lip iJiitd he reaches the top 
of the stack, liy these means crofis of 
wheat, barley, or oats, can be harvested 
wiili less exposure to llie weather and in 
belter condition. In bad weather by 
these bosses, one row of sheaves of corn 
may be put on tlie stacks frum the 
xickle^ placiiii^ the head of the sheaves 
to the ceotre, and may thus he ellec- 
tnuily securcil. 

V\'e have thus polnte<l out, in a stiiii- 
iiiary manner, the best method of i ear- 
in::^ l^raln <*rops. C^»nreriiin<r wliat re- 
lates to Tiiiir.sniNn, HiiKKiMNa, and 
FATn-.NiNo Cattlk, I lie IJaiuy, 

&c. we lel’er niir reiich-rs to the ntiiiie- 
coiis articles in the order of the alpha- 
bet ; and particularly to Bukf.DING, 
li U TTE It, C H E ES E, C O W, B U L L, H O USE, 
Ox, lioTATioN Cuo*i»s, TnilESII- 
ING, &e. 

We cannot close this article without 
strongly recomincndinjT^ the last valua- 
ble work of the patriotic Sir John Sin- 
clair, The Code of Agriculture 
a work which should he in the hands of 
every practical agriculturist in the world. 
For more extensire information Dick- 
son’s “ Comp fete System of Practical 
Agriculture'^ should also be consulted. 

HuxhtAns Tincture of Bark, See 
Peruvian Bark. 

nVACIN'I'FI, or llyacinthus^ a ge- 
nus of' llower^ consisting of twelve spe- 
cie<, chiefly natives of the Cape and the 
South of Kiirope. The species princi- 
pally cultivated in the gardens of oiir 
own country is the orientalise a phiiit 
iiidiL'enons to both Asia and Africa, and 
affording infinite varieties. The Dutch 
Hifc»f>rists are particularly fond of the hya- 
cinth, and ^iropagate it in most of iU 
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species, and produce a great number of 
varieties. Our own specimens are hence 
chiefly obtained from Holland. They 
are best propagated by the root, and 
should be carefully taken up every sum- 
mer soon after their flowering, and be 
planted again in the autumn. Thelinest 
are commonly planted in pots for win- 
dows. 

The common blue harebell, or woa- 
scripfuSe found in the jyoods and dry 
banks of our own country, and flower- 
ing ill tliP spring, is a species of hya- 
cinth. The fresh roots of this plant are 
said to be poisonous ; but, notwith- 
standing, a considerable quantity of 
starch may be obtained from them. 

Hytvna. See Dog. 

llVBIilD, a term in zoology as well 
as botany, applied to a kind of monster 
produced from a mixture of two dif- 
ferent sjiecies. Amongst uiiimuls the 
mule i** a h\ hrid. 

I n* DA'riD, a v(,*ry singular animal, 
formed like a bladder, and distended 
wiili an aqueous fluid. It is arranged 
ill the Limican system of zoology in the 
cla?' worms, genus ttenia. The liydii- 
tids have been found in mammals, ser- 
pents, and fislics ; but chiefly in the 
first of these classes : and more com- 
monly ill the liver of man, and tlie liver 
and brains of sheep, than in any other 
animal tribe or organs. If the powers 
of nature he not sufl^cient to effect the 
expulsion of these animals, or the cure 
of the disease occasioned by them, the 
patient mostly fulls a sacrifice to their 
■ avages. 

HY DRAGOGUE,a medicine which 
possesses tile propoity of increasing the 
secretionsor excretions of the body, so as 
to cause the removal of water from any 
of its cavities : such as tonics, diuretic.s 
cathartics* &c. 

HYDRANGEA, in hutany, a genus 
of plants consisting of four species : 
three American and one a Chinese 
plant. The arborescens has white ino- 
dorous flowers ; stamens from eight to 
ten : a native shrub of Virginia. The 
kortensis, a branched shrub of China, 
now very generally to be met with in 
most of our green-houses, and distin-* 
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^uishecl for its beautiful and somewhat 
lilac flowers. In favourable situations 
in this country it will survixe the winter 
ill the open air; but is best preserved 
in pots and green-houses. It is piopa- 
gated by suckers. 

Ihfdranryrum. See QuiCK.sir.vi-: u. 

H Y I ) K O C E LE , a (1 ropsy o T the scro- 
torii, known by a soft pyrainidsd lluc- 
tualiug, and, generally, pellucid sx.clling 
of the scrotum, increasing sloixly and 
without paiif. It siionld be carefully 
distiiiguislicd from hernia. I'lic cure of 
this complaint requires llie cper.’itive 
and dexterous hand of the sur<;eoii. 

llijilrocephiilus. S<*e Droe-'V of the 
r>RAIN. 

I lydrojlmnc Aci See I'"j-uoric 
Acid. 

IlVDROOKN, or Ini-'l \MM. mr.F. 
Ati’i, a eoinurless aciiform lliiid, not ab- 
sorbable liy water. It has no taste, a 
slightly disagrce.d>Ie smell, and may be 
le-^pirt-d lor a short time, though it is 
iiisUiitiv fatal to small animals. It is 
the lightest body knf>";n, being about 
lit'teeii tiims lighter lliaii atmospheric 
air. \^ lieu ]uiu' it burns (piietly with 
a taiiiiienl blue flame .it the surhn-c, in 
eontact with air; but if mixed with 
thrice its volume of air, it bums rajudly 
and with cx[>losion. In making an ex- 
periment of this kind, a strong phial 
capable of boliiing about six ounces of 
water may be eiyployeil ; or the in flam* 
inable air pistol, whieb admits of the 
mixture being tired by the electric spark. 
If two volumes of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen be burned in the same way, the 
explosion is extremely violent. 

Hydrogen may be obtj^ined by the 
action of iron or zinc upon diluted sul- 
phuric acid. IJaviiig procured a flask 
or phial with a bent tube ground, and 
adapted to its neck, some pieces of iron 
wire or zinc may be introduced into it, 
and covered wifjji sulphuric acid diluted 
with six times its bulk of water. The 
gas escapes by the bent tube, and may 
be collected in the bydro-piiciimatic ap- 
paratus. See (I AS. 

When two volumes of hydrogen gas 
are mixed with one volume of oxygen 
and the mixture inflamed by the 
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electric spark, tlie gases totally disap- 
peari find tb?i interior of the vessel is 
covered with diops of pure water, equal ‘ 
ill w«*ight to that of the gases con- 
sumed. SceTiiUNDi-jR. 

If }mre water be exjiosed to the ac- 
tif»ii of galvanic electricity, it is resolved 
into two volumes of liytlrogen disen- 
gaged at the negatixe poh^, and one vo- 
lume of oxygen disengaged at the posi- 
tive jiole: so that xvater is thus proved 
by syuthcMs and liy analysis to consist 
of Ixvo volumes of liydregen, combined 
with O' e vchirne ol’oxygcu. The sjaci- 
fic gravity iA' hydrogen compared with 
ovyger?, is as 1 t<i 1/5; 100 cubic inches 
of liydrogcn weigh at a mean tcnipcra- 
tnre and pressure 9, ‘Jo grains. 

J lydrogen, in consequence of its ex'- 
trenie ligluness is cmp|o\ cd for lilling 
air balhmn.s, and is eleg-intly applied to 
the purpose of ohtainmg instautancous 
light III A nita’s inflammable lamp. 

f fydi'ogtn eombines xxitli eaiboii, and 
fi/iiiis tin* gas so well ki.oxvii and so 
miieli iib.'d for light ing our streets. See 
C’arruiu.t; r.D Hydrogfn. It also 
combines with many other substances ; 
it foiuis with sulphur a gas called SuL- 
riiuRETTi:i> Hydrogen, which ice. 

I’lie tendi ncy whieb gaseous, fluids 
li.ave to bx.*co 4 iie complcUly mixed un- 
der all eircumstamfes, and as it were to 
penetrate each other, is well illustrated 
where liydrogen is employed. Thus if 
two small phials, the one containing 
oxygen and the other liydrogen, be con- 
nected pcrpendicnhiily by a long glass 
tube of small bore, it will befound that 
although the hydrogen be uppermost 
and much lighter than the oxygen, it 
will, in the couise of a few' lK>iirs, have 
perfectly mixed xvitli the o.’i^'gen, and 
the gases will be round in equal propor- 
tions ill boili phials. (lasC'* are, there- 
fore, unlike other fluids; (hey do not 
remain upon each oilier without admix- 
ture. See Oxygen, and Water. 

HYDROAIETEII, an instrument 
contrived to meaMire the gravity, den- 
sity, &c. of water and other fluids. 
Tlitrc a'G \ario''" kinds of hydrome- 
ters : those ronstrncted by Mr.CLAiiK^^ 
Dr. Desagulier’s, Mr. JCichoeson, 
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Fahrenheit, and Baijme, have dif- 
fVrent degrees of merit ; but Ouf? of a 
\erv simple eoiistriiction by Jonkr has 
been very iiighly spoken of. Tlie only 
correct mode, however, of ascertaining 
the specific gravity of liquids, is by 
weighing them in a delicate balance 
again^t an equal volume of pure water 
of a similar temperature. 

n V D ROPf-lOlil A, a disease distin- 
guished by the peculiar syinptoin of a 
dislike to, a fear of, <rr a loathing of 
water. We have treated of this disease 
at large under the article Bite of a 
Mad Dog, to which, therefore, we re- 
fer ; hut since that article was printed, 
another medicine for its cure has ob- 
tained some notice. It is the Scutellaria 
lateriflora^ or Scull-cap. See that 
article. It appears in a “ History of 
the Introduction and use of this medi~ 
cine, by Dr. Spalding,*’ of New York, 
lately published, that the Scutellaria has 
been used by more than eight hundred 
and lifty persons bitten by animals be- 
lie vc*d to he rabid ; and in only three 
instances have symptoms, supposed to 
be bydropliobiu, supervened. It has also 
been administered to many hundred 
brutes, bitten by animals supposed to be 
rabid, and in no iiistanees have mudnc'ss 
appeared, except in the Cases com rnuni- 
cated by Dr. Bartlett. 

The best mode in which the scull-cap 
can be given, appears to be in a strong 
decoction, or infusion made with the 
dried or green herb, and taken in doses 
of half a pint each, four times a day, or 
as the stomach will bear it^the dose to 
be omitted every other dfiy, and a table 
spoonful of flowers'’ of sulyihur in new 
milk to be taken in its stead. This 
mode of t^reatiiieiit is to be begun as 
sonii us the persf)ii is bitten, and coii- 
tiimed till the eflects of the disc*ase are 
past. For greater security, the bruised 
U avrs of the plant may be nppliccl to 
the hitteii pait, which, if healed, should 
be punctiiied, and renewed every four 
(M* SIX hours. 

II Y DROPS, ailropsv.See Dropsy. 

I i \ D B OS n L P 1 J ( ; R FTS a re coiii- 
biiiaiioiis of ^-nliihim'rted hydrogen with 
“l?urlh-. aikalu's, or metals. 
fjiJ ‘ 
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The hydrosulphuret tf ammonia is tl e 
piiiieipul of these, which is in much use 
us a ti'st for the metals, and may he 
procured by distilling at nearly a red 
heat, a mixture of G parts of slacked 
lime, of muriate of aiunionia, and 1 
of sulphur. 

Hydrosulphuret of potash is also used 
for the same purpose. This lust preci- 
pitates gold and arsenic yellow silver, 
copper, iron, tin, lead, nickel, bismuth, 
tellurium and cobalt, black; — quick- 
silver, brown black ; — zinc and manga- 
nese, white i —antimony, ora?i/;;e; — ura- 
nium, /;ro wn;-^ti la iMum,g/a,vjr green 
chromium, green. 

HYDROTllORAX, a dropsy of 
the thorax, or chest. See Dropsy. 

HYGROMETER, an instrument 
used to measure the degrees of rlryness 
or moisture of the atmosphere. There 
arc various kinds of hygrometers : what- 
ever body swells or shrinks by dryness 
or moisture is capable of forming a hy- 
grometer. A new hygrometer, lately in- 
vented by Mr. Daniel, and describidiii 
the lO'th and 17th Nos of the Journal 
of Science, &c. is, we presuino, one of 
the best. 

HYMEN, in anatomy, a thin mem- 
brane of a semilunar or circular form, 
placed at the entrance of the vagina, 
which it partly closes. It has «i dif- 
ferent appearance in different female 
subjects, but it is generally, although 
not always, found in virgins ; and is very 
properly esteemed a test of virginity ; 
being coftimonly ruptured in the first 
a^t of* coition. Some rare cases, arising 
from its strong ligamentous texture, or 
sometimes its wholly elosiiig the entrance 
of the vagina, require a surgical opera- 
tion befoie a consummation of marriage 
can be effected. 

IIYOl DES, a bone situated between 
the root of the tongue and the larynx. 

It serves to support the tongue, and af-. 
fords attachment to a variety of nlus- 
clcs. 

HYPERBOLE, a figure whereby 
the truth and reality of things are ex- 
cessively enlarged or diminished. Hy. 
perbulesarc, in numerous instances, par- 
ticularly ill poetry and passionate Ian* 
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giiage, eloquent additions to the subject. 
But hyperboles in common discourse;, 
and upon occasimis of a serious and im- 
portant nature, where a strict adlieience 
to truth is required, are inadmissible. 
The young and volatile are much given 
to hyperboles j and so also are most per- 
sons with vivid imaginations; but the 
sober chastity of morals and philosophy, 
and the gravity of age, require a very 
restricted use of these figures. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS, one of the 
most distressing diseases which afflicts 
the family of Adam. It is characterized 
by dyspepsia, languor, and want of ener- 
gy, cobtiveness, ilcjcctioii of mind, and 
appichcMision of evil, more especially re- 
hpt< ting health ; and to all but the pa- 
tient liiinscif, it ap])(‘ars often to arise 
from inadeipjate causes. It occurs w'ith 
a melancholic tcinpcraincnt ; but is also 
met with in persons of the most lively 
natural disposition. Indeed itt) vuiicties 
aie so great as to defy ilescription. It 
may cither arise finm general tlebilily, 
from a di-^cased stomach, the liver, or 
some other organ : in a word, whatever 
has a tendency to intiodiiee debility, 
whither exe<*ss or detieieney of, food or 
diiiik : iiregnlar passions, or improper 
indii' ( nee in them, are the fiiiitfnl 
paic.it'. id’ I his diM'jisi*. 

'file nnt'ei hng and iMikindness with 
which it is, loo id’ten, tlic practice to treat 
hypoc liDioli lae.d paliiMit^., fMnni)t be too 
stioiigly ili'pH cati'il ; ri)r allhoiigh such 
persons fiii|nently appear widl, they 
most eci taiid> ih) ni>t fi cl so. It is absurd 
to suppose that, if nothing ailed them, 
thc‘y would eontiiiiie (heir apparently 
cpjerulons Ci^inplaining^ at the same 
time it IS, no iloiibt, possible by mis- 
inanagciiiHiit, to aggravate the mental 
maladies of these iinfortiiiiale fiatients. 

The princ'ipal objects yi the remov- 
al of hypoelioiidiiaeal complaints are, 
besides in ijie fust instance a careiiil 
attention to the food and drink, and 
the keeping open the bowels by aloetic 
purges. See Ai.iMiiNT, Api»i.tite, 
CosTivEN ESS, Di ui MTV, Dyspepsia, 
and Exeiu isi:,) an engagement of bntl 
body and mind in some active and use- 
ful pursuit ; and, if possible, an entire 


removal from those scenes and circum- 
stanced in which the disorder first origi- 
nated 3 together with that exhilarating" 
prophylactic, cheerful company, and a 
careful abstraction of every thing which 
may introduce a consideration of tAe 
malady itself, or the train of ideas 
which is Its too common accompani- 
ment. It rarely happens that this 
course can or will be adopted by the 
pat'yent himself 3 but if he can be per- 
suaded that his complaint may be, if 
not removed, yet much alleviated, he 
will hardly object to means so desirable 
to ensure him comfort in his bodily 
feelings, and a soothing relief to his per- 
turbed mind. It is in the power of 
affection and of friendship, in cases, to 
perform wonders 3 and there can be no 
dniilit that perseverant kindness is one 
of the principal means, in addition to 
what we have besides pointed out, by 
which the miMital distortion of the hy- 
pochondriac may be cured, and his 
bodily liealtli improved, 

\^'e have said that a earcfiil atten- 
tion to food and drink Is, in this com- 
plaint, necessary. It is not only neces- 
sary, hnt we must emphatically state, 
that without a strict rcgnlatioii of the 
diet, and avoidance of all flatulent food 
and drinks ;bi<l t xc« ss of every kind, 
no hypochondriijc can expect a cure. 
Malt licjiiors, new bread, ]>aked pastry, 
&c., are to the h> pocliondriac absolute 
poisons ill man) stales of the disease 3 
e\cii a single gl iss of imperfectly fer- 
mented, or of home-made wine, will 
sometimes disonler the system for ma- 
ny honis. Water, therefore, for a con- 
stant bevel age, aftd with the food, is 
the host 3 to w’cak liraiidy, and water, 
gin and water, or a glass pf good wine 
after dinner, according to circiimstHii- 
ccs, there are certainly no solid objec- 
tions ; but labour of various sorts, ri- 
ding, walking, rowii^g, &c., and en- 
gagement of the mind, are among the 
best of the remedial processes. 

Where the complaint is more imme- 
diately the cfh ct of a rliscased liver, 
the aloctics given to relax the bowelsi 
may be combined with small doses of^ 
•*“iriel • grain 01 two at tJelf - 
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time ; or the blue pill may be given. 
See Quicksilver. Bark, chamcmile 
flowers, and other bitters, may occa- 
sionally be ot‘ service; but, in general, 
the use of drugs, takt'ii for the purpose 
increasing the tone of the stomach, 
appears to be of very secondary consi- 
deration, and frequently inefficient. So< 
da water, and*^ magnesia, may be occa- 
sionally useful in absorbing any tempo- 
rary acidity, but it should be recoUect- 
ed, that these do not add, in general, to 
the tone and powers of the stomach it- 
self ; and that it is much better to avoid 
such food as will produce acidities there, 
than to take any medicine to absorb or 
expel them when generated. 

On this disease we speak feelingly, 
and from considerable experience. The 
advice here given arises, therefore, from 
a deep conviction of its importance and 
utility See Gout and Gravel. 

Hypocrisy, dissimulation ; par- 
ticularly relative to morals or religion. 
Hypocrisy is always considered in a bad 
sense; it cannot be justified : and its 
impropriety is so generally felt, that no 
person likes to be thought a hypocrite. 
See Deceit and Dissimulation. 

HYSSOP, or Hyssopus^ a genus of 
plants comprising four species; two 
American, one Chinese, and one a na- 
tive of Siberia and Austria. The last 
is best known, and most cultivated ; it 
is the officinalis^ with flowers in whorls ; 
the leaves are lanceolate ; the plant is a 
branching shrub. The leaves hare an 
agreeable aromatic odour, and a bitter- 
ish warm taste. It is supposed to be 
stimulant and tonic^ and is in some of 
the materia medicas, but is of no im- 
portance. r 

Hyssop^ *he hedge. See Hedge 
Hyssop. 

HYSTERIA, or Hysterics^ a con- 
vulsive disease, which comes on at un- 
certain intervals,»sometimes longer, and 
sometimes shorter, but at no stated time. 
The paroxysms commonly begin with 
a languor and debility of the whole bo- 
dy ; yawning, stretching, and restless- 
ness. A sense of coldness in the extre- 

S I, almost always precedes, and for 
ost part accompanies the whole of 
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the paroxysm. To this sometimes suc- 
ceeds a sense of heat, and the two sen- 
sations, alternate with each other, in 
different parts of the body. There is 
a violent pain in the head ; the eyes are 
dim, and pour out tears ; a rumbling 
inflation of the intestines is also heard ; 
a sensation is also felt of a globe ascend- 
ing from the lower part of the abdomen, 
then to the throat, and lastly it comes 
lip to the throat, inducing a sense of 
suffocation, and difficulty of breathing 
and swallowing. Patients frequently 
faint ; and sometimes they lie with- 
out motion, as if they were iit a deep 
sleep. Sometimes they are very gene- 
rally convulsed, and the disease appears 
like epilepsy. The mind is also very 
much ufi’ected, as well as the body ; 
sometimes the patient laughs, at other 
times cries immoderately. The symp- 
toms are, indeed, so very various, that 
they cannot be enumerated. 

It may be considered as a disease 
peculiar to females, although it is said 
that men have been attacked with it. 
It most frequently attacks females of a 
weak and lax habit of body ; and 
comes on generally betw'cen the age of 
puberty and thirty-five ; its attacks are 
also more frequent during menstrua- 
tion than at any other time ; and it 
more frequently seizes on sterile females, 
and young widows, than such as are 
bearing children. 

This complaint is very rarely fatal ; 
but it is sometimes difficult of cure. 
Much depends upon the patient herself, 
p rticiilarly relative to the kind of food 
and drink which she takes; and also 
the due regujation of the passions of 
the mind, exercise, &c. &c. What is 
said under Aliment, Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Dyspepsia, Exercise, and 
Hypochoni^ri Asis, w’ill be very often 
applicable to this disease ; although it 
may sometimes happen that no perma- 
nent debility is present ; and, in such 
case, farinaceous vegetable food may be 
advantageously taken. No food, how- 
ever, which produces flatulence, can be, 
ill this disease, admissible. 

In the fit itself, where the extremities 
are cold, it will sometimes be service- 
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able to keep the feet, legs, and hands in 
warm water for ten or fifteen minutes, 
or even more. Friction of the extremi- 
ties will algo, at such times, be of ser- 
vice. Sal Volatile^ or liquor of ammo- 
nia, may he applied to the nose ; but 
such applications will not cure the dis- 
ease, althoiij*li they may relieve the 
patient from the fit. Opiates have also 
been of service in allaying the morbid 
irritation ; these, however, it should be 
remembered^ are only palliatives. 

Asafeetida has been recommended : 
it may be taken in the form of pills. 
See Gum Pills. The bitters, such as 
liiirk and chamomile flowers, may be 
often of service; and where considera- 
ble debility is present, the following 
medicine, persevered in for some time, 
ivith u judicious regulation of the diet, 
will be found very advantageous; al- 
ways remeiiibering to obviate costive- 
iiess by aloetics, and to take the most 
nourishing and easily digestible food : 
Take of a strong infusion of chutuo- 
inile flowers six iluidounces ; of cam- 


phor mixture one fluidounce; of pep* 
permztu water, six fluidrachms : of car* 
boiiatc of ammonia eignt grains ; of 
compound spirit of lavender two fluid- 
dracliins ; water one fluidounce and a 
half. Mix them together. Of thia 
mixture let two table-spoonfuls be ta- 
ken twice a day, with one scruple, (the 
bigness of a horse bean,)^of the follow- 
ing electuary. Take of powdered Pe- 
ruvian bark half an ounce ; of ginger 
rootj in pov^der, two scrn))les ; of con- 
serve of orange-peel five scru])les^ of 
syrup of ginger sufficient to form an 
electuary. 

In the furtlier management of this 
complaint, we can only repeat what we 
have said under hypochondriasis, that 
besides the regulations relative to diet 
and medicine, kind and affectionate 
treatment, change of scene, pure air, 
&c. &c., promise the most effectual 
iiieans of relief. In some cases of this 
kind, as in chlorosis, marriage may be 
the most effectual remedy. 
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Ibex. See Goat. 

IBIS, or Tantalus^ a genus of birds 
consisting of twenty-three species, scat- 
tered over the warmer climates of the 
globe. The bill is long, subulate, 
rounded, and snbarched^ face naked ; 
tongue short, broad ; jugular pouch 
naked ; feet four-toed, palmate at the 
base. The following are chiefly wortiiy 
of notice. * 

The /6 i 5, or Kgyptian Ibis, hns the 
face red, bill [Jale yellow, quill-feathers 
black ; body whitish, rufous. From 
thirty to forty inches long: inhabits in 
vast numbers the lower parts of Egypt. 
Tins bird, so faithful in the service of 
its native country, was made the emblem 
of it. Its tigiire, which we find wrought 
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on all the ancient Egyptian monuments, 
represents Egypt, where divine honours 
were paid to it by the superstitious in- 
habitants. The intention of the legis- 
lator in consecrating this bird was, no 
doubt, to preserve and to multiply ani- 
mals that destroyed the noxfous reptiles 
with which Egypt abounds.* Even after 
it is satiated, the ibis is cnntinually oc- 
cupied on the banks of the Nile, in 
destroying locusts, cuierpillars, and ser- 
pents. So sacred did the Egyptians 
hold this bird, that, it is said, there are 
several pits in Egypt where the dried 
skeletons of birds are found, preserved 
as mummies, and they have been, most 
generally, recognised as ibises. It has 
been objected, however, to this accoMi^if 
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of the ancient honours rendered to the 
ihis, that storks, kites, and vulture*, are 
all ho^lile to serpeiiis, and the ti^uies in 
iheir hieroglyphics are not suihcieiitly 
dj[s»tiiict to determine exactly what spe- 
cie!* of the serpentivorous bird was in- 
tended. 

I'lie Loculator^ or Wood ibis, has a 
bluish face: the bill leddish, nine inch- 
es long ; the body white, legs, quill, 
Hiid tuil-feathcrs blat'k : two other vari- 
eties. Three feet long, inhabits New 
Holland, and the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica ; slow in flight, and stupid ; feeds 
on fruit, lishes, and rej/iiles ; flesh 
good. 

The LeucocephaluSy or ^^'hite-hcaded 
ibis, has the head, neck, and body 
white; bill and face yellow ; legs pale 
flesh colour; rump with long rosy fea- 
thers. Iniiubits India : the large.-t of 
the tribe. 

Tlie Ruler, or Scarlet ibis, lia^ the 
face, bill, and legs red ; body searlet ; 
wings tipt with black ; twenty-one inch- 
es long ; iiihaliits South Ameiica. 

The Jg}ieu.s, or Glossy ibis ; lieail 
and neck black : bill gieen, legs green ; 
])ody vaiied with glossy blue, blackish 
gieen, green and claret ; beneath dark 
lufoiis; (juiil and tail feathers green 
gold j thiiteen inches long; inhabits 
linssia ; was once shdt in Cornwall. 

JCE, water in the solitl state. When 
water is exposed to a diminished tem- 
perature, it congeals into icc, which, if 
slowly formed, produces needles cross- 
ing each oilier at angles of GO and 120. 
During this ^irocess of solidification, 
the tcinpciature renjains constant, being 
at 32® of Fahrenheit. 

Ice is contjiderably lighter than water, 
its specific gravity being only ,94 ; of 
course it always floats upon water ; a 
quality of the gieatest value and im- 
portance to plan. 

During coiig^j^tioii, most of the gas- 
ifoiiu fluids which are, iii its liquid 
state, roiituiiied in water, become sejia- 
rated in the elastic form and exhibit 
bubbles in the icc, unless the conge- 
lation have been gradually effected 
the bottom or one of the sides ; 
ill wliu'li case* the bubbles are driven 
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out, and the ice is much clearer. Al- 
though water, in passing into the state 
of ice increases its dimensions, and, if 
confined, acquires a ])rodigioiis force, 
sufficient to burst the strongest iron 
vessels, and even pieces of artillery, 
this expansive force of fiozeii water 
does not arise from the extrication of 
gases, bill is to be attributed chiefly to 
a dilferent arrangement of its paits: 
the colder ice becoiiies the moie its ex- 
jiansive force is increased. ^See Cold, 
FllEEZINt; MIXTURES, and WaTI-K. 

Ice is frequently applicii by surgeons 
to resolve external Miflammatory dis- 
eases. 

Ice-Boat. See Boat, icf. 

ICE-IIOUSE, a reposiiory for the 
preservation of iie during the summer 
iiiontlis. 

Tile a‘*pec! of an ice-house ought to 
be towards the south-east, on account 
f)f the advantage of the morning sun 
ill expelling the damp air, which is 
f.ir more piejudicial to it than warmth. 
A cliulk-hill, or declivity, is the best 
situation on which it can be erected, as 
It will carry off the waste water W'lth- 
oiit anuiirtdicial drain ; or where siu'li 
land cannot be procured, a loose stony, 
or gravelly soil on a descent is to be 
preferred. The spot should be at a 
convenient distance from the dwelling 
house. A cavity is then to be dug in 
the form of an inverted .voiie, the bot- 
tom being concave, so as to form a re- 
servoir for the reception of waste water. 
Should it be necessary to construct a 
d till, it will be advisable to extend it 
to a considerable length so far as to 
open at the si/le of the hill, or declivi- 
ty, or into a well. An air trap slum id 
likewise oe foimed in thja drain, by 
sinking the latter so much lower in that 
opening, us it is high, and by flxing a 
partition from the top for the depth of 
an inch or two into thtfi water of the 
drain, by which means the air will be 
completely excluded from the well. A 
sufficient number of brick piers must 
now be formed in the sides oS the ice- 
house for the support of a cart-wheel, 
whiph should be laid with its convex 
side upwards, for the purpose of rccciv- 
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ing tlie ice ; and which ought to be 
covered with hurdles and straw to aflbrd 
a drain for the melted ice.* 

The sides and dome of the cone 
should be about nine inches thick, the 
former being constructed of brick-work 
without mortar, and the bricks placed 
at right angles, to the face of the work. 
I'he vacant space behind, should be* 
filled up with gravel or loose stones, in 
order that the water oozing through 
the sides, nTay the more easily he con- 
ducted into the well. The doors of 
the ice-honse should be made to shut 
closely, and bundles of straw put be- 
fore them, more effectually to exclude 
the air. 

The ice to be put in should be col- 
lected during the frost, broken into 
small pieces, and rammed down hard 
ill strata, of not more than a foot, in 
order to make it one complete bod3^ 
The care in putting it in, and ram- 
ming it down, tends much to its pre- 
servation. Ill a season when ice cannot 
be liad, snow may be substituted. 

ICE -PLAINT, Fig Mariguld, 
KfiYPTiAN Kali, or Mestmbryanthe^ 
mum, a genus of plants com4>nsiiig 
eighty-six species ; one a native of 
Egypt ; two or three of Australasia, 
the rent of the Cape. They ma}’ be 
subdivided into those witliout a stem 
— with a veiy siioit stein — vvilh a stem 
and flat leaves, or none — with a stem, 
(lie leaves convex nnderntath — with a 
stem, the leaves cylindric— with a stem, 
the leaves thiee-siih'd. 

Of this extensive tiihe we can only 
notice the mesemhryunthrminn^ with 
taper, obtuse, hairy leavej, placed aller- 
iiately, < ailed the Egyfilian kali j and 
tile mtsemhryauthemumi with oval, ol>- 
Insc, waved leaves, placed alternately, 
eoinmonly called the <liaiiv>nd ficoidoM, 
diamond plant, or ice-plant, lioth 
these are aiinval plants, the first grows 
naturally in Egypt, and does not per- 
fect its ®eed in this country : the se- 
cond sort is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and is propagated for the 
singularity of its leaves and stalks, 
which are closely covered all over with 
a multiplicity of pellucid gems, or 
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pimples, full of moisture, which when 
the liiih shines on them, reflect the 
light, and appear like small bubbles 
of ice, or a bed of diamonds, whence 
its name. This species is best pro- 
pagated by seeds, which must be sow A 
in a hot-bed, early in the spring ; when 
the plants appear, they should be re- 
moved to a fresh hot- bed to quicken 
their growth ; and, when large enough, 
they .may be planted in pots, and plung- 
ed ill a tail-bed. About the end of 
June, they may be inured to the open 
air, and afterwards turned out of the 
pots, and pkmted in warm borders. 

Many of the other species, which we 
raniiot enumerate, have heaiitiful flow’- 
ers, whicli appear at different seasons 
of the year j scime flowering curly in 
the spiiiig, some in the autumn, and 
some even in winter. Others are pe- 
lennials, and easily propagated by cut- 
tings j fmt re(piirc care and inodeiatc 
warmth. 

ICHNEUMON, a species of the 
genus of animals called ViVF.liiiA, 
wiiicli see. 

ICHNEUMON, in entomology, a 
genus consisting of live hundri'd and 
ten distinct species, inliubitants of dif- 
ferent parts of the globe ; of which 
seventy are * iodigeiions to our own 
country. The wJiole of this singular 
genus are parasitical, deriving their 
nourishment from other insects. ’^I'he 
fly feeds on the nrctar of flowers, and 
when about to lay her eggs, perforates 
the body of some other insect, or its 
caterpillar, with its sting or instrument 
at the end of the abdomen, and there 
depoMts them. These, after being 
traiisforined into /«riYr, pn y upon the 
intestines of their foster-parent, till they- 
are again inelamorphoseU into piipes. 
The following, which iisiiallv inhabits 
Persia, we select as a general example 
of this genus. t 

The scductor : black ; scutel yel- 
low ; tip and petiole of the abdornt n 
and crenute band, yellow j legs mostly 
yellow. Forms a nest of cemented 
clay, in chimneys and windows, divided 
into cylindrical cells, in each of which® 
is contained a cylindricaj, brown, IHvifl, 
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pellicle, and in this the larva, with the 
carcase of a spider, in which tly» insect 
had depf'sited her eggs. 

ICHOK, a thin, aqueous, and acrid 
discharge. 

< Ictrus, See .Jaundice. 

TCriTflYOLOCJr, the natural his- 
tory of hshos : constituting the fouith 
division of th^ Liiinean system of zoo^* 
lofry. 

IDEA, the image or resetni)lance of 
a thing which, though not seen, is*con- 
ceii'ed by tlie inincl. All our ideas are 
acquired hij experience j this, v\ hen em- 
ployed about external sensible objects, 
may be called sensation j by this we 
have the ideas of bitter, sweet, yellow, 
hard, &c., because coiive}ed to the 
mind by the external senses ; the same 
experience, when einplo)e(l about the 
internal operations of tlie mind, per- 
ceived and reflected on by ns, may be 
called rejiection j hence we have the 
ideas of perception, doubting, willing, 
comparing, &c. By thcit* means it 
will be found we receive our wliole stock 
of ideas ; and tli.it we haxe nothing in 
our mind.s which did not come to us 
ill one ot these two ways. This being, 
therefore, the origin of oiir thoughts, 
the importance of surrounding the child 
with such a concourse of cbciimstaiices, 
as shall induce go( d ii^eas, and virtuous 
thouglits and actions, cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon : for the mind 
of the cliild will, and must he, the re- 
flection of those objects, ideas, thoughts, 
&c., (often iiioditicd of coiiise, more or 
less, by his natural ciqiacily,) by which 
he is immediately snrronndcil, and on 
whicli tlic conduct of his futuie life will 
intimately depend. See Capacity, 
CiiicuMsTAficEs, Education, and 
JVJlND. 

IDIOCV, a deficic^ncy of under- 
standing, so great, that m criminal ca- 
ses, idiots, as wclj as lunatics, are not 
chargeable for their own acts, if com- 
mitted when under these incapacities. 
Wor can a matrimonial contract take 
place in a state of idiocy. Idiots, and 
persons of non-sane memory, are not 
‘totally d'.sabled either to convey or 
jThrt'hase property, but conditionally 
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only ; their conveyances and purchases 
being voidable, but not absolutely 
void. Idiocy is, however, a very inde- 
fliiite term. 

Lliosyncrast/, See Constitution, 

Idleness, See Employment. 

ION US FATUUS, a meteor, said 
to be chiefly seen in dark nights, about 
meadow's, niarsliet», and other moist 
places, as also in buryirig-groiiiids, and 
near dung-hills. It is known among the 
common people by the iiaijpe of Jack in 
the lantern, or Will with a wisp. The 
exi.steiici: of such a phenomenon was 
questioned by the late Dr. Darwin 5 
we think, however, there is 110 just 
ground for questioning its appearance, 
having seen something very similar to 
it. 'i'lie cause, no doubt, arises simply 
from the ignition of carbiiretted hydro- 
gen. See Cauijuretted Hydrogen, 
IGN ITION, denotes, not merely the 
action of setting on fii f*, but, in chemis- 
try. the state of a body when raised to 
a red lieat, whether accompanied with 
or without flame. 

IGNORANCE, of the law, is, 
amongst lawyers and legislators, no 
excuse for an infraction of the law 5 
but, surely, common sense demands 
that the laws should be individually 
known to every member of the coiii- 
inunity, by something more than impli- 
cation. And the benevolent legislator 
will take e\ery means in his power, to 
dispel ignorance ot evtry kind from 
the comiuiinity for which he legislates, 
well knowing that ignorance is the fruit- 
ful parent of iinmoralitv and of crime. 

iLIAC PASSION, “a kind of colie, 
and one of the most dangerous diseases 
with which nrankind is afflicted. in 
this complaint, the motion of the bow- 
els is tolully inverted, and it is iisucd- 
'y arcompained with vomiting. It 
generally arises from spasms, or ob- 
striietions in tlie alimentary canal by 
which the passa;^»^e or tlfii-ecMit of the 
excrements is impeded. An unnatural 
structure of the intestines, a rupture, 
violent exertions of the body, such as 
running, leaping, or liding, eiiting un- 
ripe fruits, flatulent and indigestible 
food, are tiic more common causes of 
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this dangerous, and sometimes fatal 
disorder. What is said under the arti- 
cles Colic, and Inflammation of the 
Bowels, should be carefully attended 
to : but no person who can obtain the 
aid of an experienced medical atten- 
dant, bliould trust to his own judgment 
in this disease. 

ILIUM, in anatomy, the haunch bone. 
See ITip Joint. 

Ill''::‘ruUion, See Carbuuetted 
Hydiux.i and Lamp. 

IMAGINATION, a complex opera- 
tion of the mind, in which we combine 
a variety of ideas, and exhibit them 
either in oral or written language, in a 
new, great, and extraordinary manner. 
The exeinplitication of the imagination 
is not, liowever, confined to speed] and 
writing ; it is often demonstrated in 
extraoidinary actions, the dfect of some 
pievions process of tlie mind. 

None of the mental faculties exhibit 
sncIi interesting and diversified ])heno- 
niena as tlie imagination : restrained 
within proper limits it is of gre.it ser- 
viee, and affords the most exalted ple.i- 
snre ; but when no lunger under the 
guidance of reason, the imagin.ition is 
often a tyrant, leading misery, tlisease, 
or (leatli, in its train. Jleiice the ne- 
ce.-'ity of a strict gnaid at all times, 
«>ver this ideal personage. See Am- 
HrnoN,iind (ikniijs. 

liMli’A'l'I V K, a term implying a 
ili.sp(»sition to '*opy or imitate : it is. np- 
piicd with peculiar emphasis to man, 
who Is the most imirative of all ani- 
mated beings, and upon whom, fioiii 
Ins peculiar powers and disposition for 
imitation, the force of instruciion and 
example acts with a gteat and con- 
trolling cnerjj^y, so as to foim, by their 
united influence on the human mind, 
accoriling to circumstances, a good and 
virtuous, ora bad and viciotis individual. 

ImjKitieut, See Balsam. 

J M PLLi\l*EN TS of Ihisbamiry, <le- 
note those instruments or machines 
which are used in the different branches 
of rural or domestic economy : such us 
ploughs, barrows, hoes, churns, thresh- 
ing nuK'hines, &c. For a particular 
description of each see, general ly> the 
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several articles in the order of the rL 
phabet. also Butter, Cheese^ 
and'FlUSRANDRY. 

IMPOSTIIUME, an abscess of any 
kind ; it has, however, been occasion- 
ally applied only to tliuae absces^*s 
which occur in tlie interior parts of 
the human body, fciich as the lung.s, 
stomach, &c. Hie treatment of an 
imposthume must, of course, depend 
upon its situation, and the part affect- 
ed. • See Abscess. 

IMPONDERABLK SUBSTAN- 
CES, are those which arc either really 
or apparently without weight j or at 
least whose* weight we have no means 
at present of ascertaining : such are 
caloric, the electric fluid, and light. 

IMPO'ffilNC V, or Annphrodhiaf a 
disease or defect in the male subject of 
the human race, whereby he is disabled 
from perfuiuiing the act necessary for 
tlic propagalinn nf the specie j. 

I'iie cure or removal of this com- 
plaint must dcfiend upon its cause. 
The most common of which is, immo- 
derate indulgence in the sexual gratifi- 
cation, or tlie practice of masturbation 
in youth. In some cases the mind is 
more in f.inlt than the bodily fnnctioiis. 
But whatever be the cause, moderation 
in, or even a, total abstinence for a time 
at least, i‘i(An the ii>e of the sexual func- 
tions, togetlier w ith due regulation of 
the diet, and a proper contiol over the 
iniiid, |)romiscllie mo.'^t elfci trnil remedy 
for this romplaiiit. Stimulant medicines 
have, it is true, been occasionally ad- 
mini.sleiV(l, but their exhibition is by no 
iiUMiis e.ccomjianled with durable and 
got.d ellects ; thei^use has often led to 
1 1 ij II l ions conseij u cnees. 

Imprisonment m See Prison. 
irvli'lUSONMENT, •FALSE, is 

the cletciitioii of the person unlawfully, 
whether it be in u common prison, in a 
private house, in tlie stocks, or even by 
forcibly detaining oife in the street. 
Persons falsely imprisoned, will be set 
at liberty^ upon afiplication to the pro- 
per quarter for tint purpose. And those 
who are guilty of sucli false iinprisoii- 
meiit are liable to pay damages to the* 
injured party for the same. ^ . 
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Inarching* See Grafting. 

INCH, a measure of* length,, the 
twelfth part of a foot : supposed ec|ual 
to three grains of barley, laid end to 
end. 

'INCONTINENCE, of Urine, or 

an involuntary flux of urine, is a eotii- 
plaint which frequently atfeets children, 
otherwise heaRliy, when asleep, and is 
extremely disagreeable. It is often the 
effect of laziness, and may be prevjLMii- 
ed by proper domestic inanagemeut and 
correction. 13 ut it sometimes pioceeds 
from a weakness of the sphincter of the 
bladder 3 and in all (‘asestcare should 
be taken to distinguish between such 
voluntary and involuntary discharge, 
or reproof may become cruelty and 
unkindness. Many ridiculous iiostruins 
have been proposed for this complaint. 
Tonics are indicated and recommended; 
but a blister applied to the os sacrum 
lias often cured it. It sometimes ceases 
spontaneously ; at other times it is ob- 
stinate, and not to be subdued, at least 
by medicine. 

In the incontinence of the urine of 
Horses, small doses of tinclnre of 
cantharides have been given with advan- 
tage, and blistering the loins and rump. 
Is said to he eflicacious. 

INCUilATION, in- ornithology, 
that period during which the hen sits 
upon her eggs in order to produce the 
chicken. As in gestation there is a 
general period to whicli every animal of 
the same species most commonly con- 
forms, yet this general period cannot 
always be relied on, the exceptions be- 
ing numerous, and so well authentica- 
ted as to place this* conclusion beyond 
the possibility of doubt; so, in incuba- 
tion, the pepuds of t!ie same animals, 
of the same species, vary in a similar 
way. 

Thus several turkeys having set on 
the eggs of heiju, the duration of the 
sitting was from 17 to 47 days ; the 
same on duck's eggs 47 da\ s ; the same 
on turkey’s eggs from 46 to 29 days. 

Hens sat on ducks’ eggs from 46 to 
34 days 3 on tho'^e of tlicir own species 
from 19 to 24 days. 
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111 ducks the duration of sitting was 
fiom 4S to 32 days. 

In coinmon gi cse from 29 33 days. 

Ill pigeons from 17 to 20 days. 

1 N CUJ BT T S, N 1 G ht-JM a re, or one- 
irodyniuj a coiiipiaint with which most 
persons aie nioic or less acquainted ; 
the symptoms are, however, exceedingly 
various. It most commonly occurs 
while the patient is asleep, and in this 
state, moie usually, wlieii he lies on his 
hack ; although we knevf a paiient 
very imieh tormented with it when 
lying prone, and who did so to <‘inlea- 
vour to avoid itsatkicks. Persons wlio 
are afl'ected with this disorder, seem to 
have a weight on their breasts, and 
about the pnecordia. Sometime> they 
fancy that they see spectres threatening 
them with sntfocation ; and with the 
fright and struggling generally awake ; 
but the uneasiness does not immediate- 
ly go 06*3 and the illusion often par- 
tially continues for some time aftei- 
wards. It is said, but we have not 
known an instance of it, that the dis- 
ease has tiroved mortal. 

A still higher degree of this eoin- 
plaint ,is SoMNAMBUMSM. See that 
article. The cause of this complaint 
is, no doubt, principally seated in the 
stomach ; and most commonly it origi- 
nates from flatulent and indigestible 
food 5 or at least food taken very short- 
ly before going to bed for it may be, 
ill general, cured by eating very light 
suppers, or none whatever ; which last 
is the better practice, and avoiding also 
a^' fermented liquors. If the patient be 
troubled with dyspepsia, or with costive- 
ness, an attention to these will mast pro- 
bably remedy the mischief. Aiitispasmo- 
dic medicines and chalybeates, may be 
occasionally of service, but attention to 
food and dryik, andthe general health; 
promise the most effectual relief. 

Indian Arrow-Root, 1 See Arrow 
Root. 

Berry, See CoccuLUS Indi- 

, cus. 

— - ■ ■ ■■ Corn, Sec Maize. 

Fig. See Cactus. 

Grass. See Shark. 
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Indian Mallow. Sec Si da. 

Oak. See Teak. 

— Pink. See Worm-Grass. 

INDIAN REED, or Canna^ a me- 
lius of plants comprtelieiuJiii^ live >pe- 
cies, the chief of which is the Indian or 
Common broad-leaved flowering cane, 
indigenous to the climates between the 
tropics in Asia, Africa, and America, 
comprising four varieties ; flowers red- 
dish-inner petals erect, and scarlet — 
inner petals^reflected, scarlet. The an* 
^u^tifolia, is common to the tropical 
parts of America 5 — the glauca is a Ca- 
rolina plant, with large, pale yellow 
flowers 3 — and the jMncea is a native of 
China ; the corol small dull, rufous. 

INDIAN RUBBEB, Elastic 
Gum, or Caoutchouc^ is the produce, 
chiefly, of the Siphonia^ or Elastic Gum 
Tree, a genus having one species, the 
siphonia elastica. It is found between 
the tropics in South America, and also 
on that continent as far as 40 degrees 
of south latitude, so that it has been 
conjectured that it would thrive in 
France and Spain. This tree grows in 
Brazil to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet ; generally straight, and fiee from 
branches, excepting at the lop, where 
they are numerous and much divided 3 
its leaves are green on the superior sur- 
face, and white beneath, growing three 
together on the same leaf-stalk. The 
seeds are conjained in pods, each con- 
sisting of three cells, resembling the 
ririmtSy or castor- oil berries. 

The common method of exti acting 
the gum from this tree is cither by in- 
cision or by cutting ofl’ whole branches. 
The first method is usually atlopied : 
it consists in cutting seveial deep ga*<hcs 
through the bark, and placing shells 
round the trie in any convenient uiaii- 
iier, to receive the gum, which is tmiii- 
ed into the bottles as commonly seen in 
this country^ by fixing a ball of clay 
on the extremity of a stick, and repeat- 
edly dipping U into the extracted fluid. 
Each coaling reijuires a short time to 
dry and harden by exposure to the sun 
and air ; several such coatings produce 
the required thickness ; after which 
the stick is withdrawn, and the clay is 
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broken and" washed out. The tliick 
blocks«ai-e made in moulds. 

Tfie trees or vines producing caout- 
chouc are, however, numerous, and i.ot 
confined to one species nor to one conti - 
iient, hilt principally to tropical cli- 
mates. ^ Many are of the genus Em- 
phorbia. Those found in Bengal, near 
the mouths of tlie G^^nges, mostly 
resemble the English ivy. Tlie largest 
stems are from four to six inches in 
diameter, proceeding in numerous ranii- 
ficatioiis oil the ground, until they 
meet with other support, when they as- 
cend, and frequently bind several trees 
together in the numerous folds of their 
branches, then descend, and again take 
root in the ground. Trees producing 
caoutchouc grow also in Africa. In- 
deed, the bird-lime obtained in this 
country from holly bark is of a similar 
nature. The liquid juice, or gum, can- 
not bo imported in its liquid state, in 
consequence of a spontaneous fermen- 
tation which would take place, and ul- 
timately spoil it. 

Iiidiuu rubber is in its natural quali- 
ties closely allied to gluten ; it is inso- 
luble iu water, and in alcohol, but it is 
soluble in sulphuric and nitric ether, 
and oil of turpentine. When heated 
it softens, and is in that state soluble 
in some of the ii^ed oils. It is said to 
dissolve easily in cajeput oil. It is highly 
inflamninble, burning with a bright 
flame, whi<*h throws off charcoal. M'hen 
reduced to a fluid, either by melting 
or by solution, it is not easily restored 
to a solid form, and most of its original 
propel ties are lost, excepting when ni- 
tric ether is einjiUMed, which complete- 
ly dissolves it, at the common tempera- 
ture of the iitiiios)>]ici'e ; if the solution 
be spread 011 clay, paper,*&c. the ether 
evaporates, and leaves it unaltered. But 
as ether is an expensive solvent, oil of 
turpentine, with the application of a 
small degree of heat, is most commonly 
used. If pieces of paper, silk, or cot- 
ton cloths, previously saturated with 
linseed oil, and dried, be immersed iu 
this solution, and afterwards exposed 
to the air, the turpentine evaporater% 
leaving the oil -case completely cgvered 
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ivith the caoutchouc, and posseRsing a 
remarkable degree of adhesivene^is and 
Jtenacity ; so that if two or more pieces 
he laid over each other, and pressed to- 
gether so as to expel the air between 
thei:i, they will unite with great firui- 
ness. Pieces of silk, cotton, or paper 
oil-case may thus be joined together of 
any size and ^liape, forming a resem- 
blance to paste-board, flexible, and im- 
pervious to air. Compositions for co- 
vering air-balloons are made of this 
gum, by digesting it in oil of turpen- 
tine, and afterwards dissolving it by 
boiling in drying linseed oij, in various 
proportions. 

Indian rubber is applied to \arious 
purposes in the arts. It is known to 
every one as an excellent substance for 
removing the stains of black lead from 
paper, parchment. See. It is also used 
for the manufacture of catheters, bou- 
gies^ syringes, pessaries, &c. And it 
lias also been strongly recommended frir 
rendering elastic beds an<l pillows, life- 
preservers, Sec. air and water-proof. 
But the most eflTectnal me h./d of con- 
verting this gum to all suci. . urposes 
is, evidently, to manufacture tii ^ various 
articles with it in its natural fluid state, 
in the country where it is abundantly 
produced, unless some method could be 
found of importing j.t in such state : 
a desideratum certainly of very great 
importance. 

INDICTMENT, a written accusa- 
tion by one or more persons, for a crime 
or misdemeanor committed by some 
other person or persons, preferred to, 
and presented on oath before, a grand 
jury. An indictment may be found on 
the oath of one witness only, unless it 
be fur high-treason, which requires two 
witnesses. ‘‘ 

Indigestion, See Appetite and 
Dyspepsia. 

INDIGO, a ^ell-known deep blue 
substance, obtained from the next arti- 
cle, which see. 

Indigo contains about 50 per cent, of 
pure colouring matter, which is per- 
fectly insoluble in water, and, when 
iicated, sublimes in the form of a blue 
srnok?, which, upon condensation, forms 
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acicular crystals. It is soluble in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. This solu- 
tion is usually called liquid blue, and 
is used as a substantive colour for 
dyeing cloth and silk. Substances 
which powerfully attract oxygen render 
indigo green, and by exposure to air it 
again acfjuires a blue colour. In this 
green state indigo is soluble in the alkalis, 
and the solution is commonly employed 
for dyeing calico. See Dyeing. 

Indigo is used for varlouj purposes 
ill the arts, for water colours, but chiefly 
as a dye. 

Indigo is found in commerce of 
various kinds: the flora, a South-Ameri- 
can production, the East India and 
Carolina indigo, all of which are subdi- 
vided into various names and qualities. 
The principal criterion of the goodness 
of indii'o is, if, when cut with a knife, 
it exhibit a reddish copper-like appear- 
ance. Where this shade is not, or 
only very slight, the indigo is of inferior 
value. 

INDIGOFER A, or indigo bearing 
plant, a genus consisting of fifty-one 
species, chiefly natives of the Cape and 
India. The most important of the 
wiiole is 

The Tinctoria, or common indigo 
plant, a native of the East Indies, with 
pinnate leaves in four pairs, oblong, 
glabrous, and a shrubby stem. The 
plant requires a rich and rather moist 
soil, well and deeply du^^. The seed, 
resembling grains of gunpowder, are 
:)Owii in little furrows about the breadth 
of the hoe, at the depth of two or three 
inches, in a strai^iit line and a foot 
asunder. It is usually sown iii the 
spring. The sted comes up in three or 
four days, and the whole plant is ripe 
ill about two months. When it begins 
ij flower it is cut with pruning knives ; 
and the operation is repeated about six 
weeks afterwards in cool w gather, ft is 
rarely suffereil to continue more than 
two years. ^Jt will thrive in most warm 
and tropical climates. 

Indigo is prepared from the leaves of 
the small brunches. The leaves when cut 
down are thrown into large vats of water, 
where they are suffered to remain till a 
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considernble fermentation ensues, and 
the water progressively iircjuires a violet 
colour. This hapfiens in about sixteen 
or eighteen hours from the roiniueiice- 
meiit of the infusion, at which time the 
water is conveyed by means of cocks 
at the bottom of the vat into another 
vessel, in which it is constantly agitated 
by a kind of churn till it becomes fiuthy 
all over the surface, and every part is 
intiniutcly blended. It is then allowed 
to settle, and the supennciiinhent water 
being drawn off, the indi^^o remains at 
the bottom of the vessel, like a bcJimciit 
or feculence. Indigo exists in some of 
our native plants. See Woai>. 

J N T D V 1 1) U A I . P no PK 1 1 r Y,t hat 

wealth which every individual retains 
and disposes of at hi^ own will and 
pleasure, and which, convisient with the 
laws, he may by his own industry, 
talent, genius, ingenuity, or other 
means, be al)le to obtain. Individual 
property, ex( ejit for theexigcncics of the 
state and the general wcll'aie, has, in 
every ('ixiiizcd cominniiity intliewoild, 
been held iritirc or less sacied ; and with 
ood reason, for few persons would be 
isposed individually to exert theiAselves 
in piovidiiig for their own exigencies, or 
that of their families and the future, if 
they were not protected in the enjoy- 
ment of that which tliey have laboured 
to acquire. It is not, liowever, difficult 
to conceive situations and states, where 
the operation of this general nistoni, 
which seems to have lieen ailopted not 
only by nations, but by coiniiion con- 
sent of the whole world, might, from a 
peculiar accuiiiiilarion of property, ar- 
rive at feuch an excess astesbe manifestly 
injurious to a great portion of the peo- 
ple of a state. M hcthcr the llritish 
empire have arrivetl at such a point we 
shall not here inquire ; l)ut*w'e think it 
is quite evident that, without greatexer- 
tion and exteifsive benevolence on the 
part of tliose persons possessing wealth 
in Great Britain, the prosfi^’t of the 
comforts, or even conveniences, of life, 
for a great body of the people, is at an 
immeasurable distaiiee. 

INDUS'ITIV, diligent assiduity. 
See Dispatch, and Employment. 
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INtJUSTRY, Houses of, are build- 
ings Erected in various parts of Eng- 
land, in order to maintain the sick, in-^ 
fiiin, and aged poor. 'The Shrewshnry 
House of Industry has been held uy 
as a paliern for imitation by those per- 
sons whb have advocated that system 
winch houses of industry are calculated 
to promote. * 

One of the best plans whicli we have 
seen •for such t\'^tablishmcnts is, that 
proposed by Mr. Owen, t>f New I.a- 
nark, in Scotland. This plan includes 
nut only the mechanical and useful 
arts, the loom, &c. hut also combines 
gardening and agiicnlture, and a course 
of moral and systematic instruction for 
the rising generation. No other plan 
has yet been devi«ed, ivhich defrays 
within itself the whole of the extienses 
of its cstabiishment j Mr. Owen asserts 
that, on his plan, tlie establishment, 
when once in activity, will not only de- 
fray all its expenses, but produce a sur- 
plus )>rofit. 

INi'ANCY, the first stage of life. 
The |)er!od of infancy has been diffe- 
rently stated by different writers. Some 
restrict it to the time which intervenes 
between the birtli of the child, and 
that in wli.i '^tciin express its wants by 
s[»ecciij otlieVs prolong it to tile seventh 
year. Infancy is* however, the most 
critical period of human existence ; 
cliildiiood, which is that period between 
infancy and the age of piiheity, is 
naturally the most healthy. In infancy 
the foundation of a good or a bud con- 
stitution is geneially laid ; one half of 
the human race dje before either is 
established. 

W'e shall hcie consider infancy and 
childliond under one head.* As soon as 
the infant is born, the inueus with which 
its body is covered, should be removed 
by puritied soap and water, made suffi- 
ciently warm to be affreeable. After 
exaininHtion,to ascertain whether it pos- 
sesses any accidental injury or natural 
imperfection, the naval string should 
be loosely folded in a dry rag, the head 
and body loosely dressed, and the < 
growtli and future formation left^to 
nature. • 
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The diseases of infants and children, 
except such as are** conta^i'jus or 
epidemic, may in j'ciieral he referred 
to ihe inismaiiaocineut of those who 
have the care of them. Healthy WDiiien 
will naturally bring* forth healthy chil- 
dren, unless they are inattentive to 
themselves during pregnancy ; the vi- 
gour, thererorc, of the constitution of 
the child will, in gn at measure, depend 
upon the constitution of the mother. 

From the peculiar circumstances in 
which mothers are placed with resjiect to 
their children, they have advantages 
relative to a knowledge of the probable 
<'aiiMe of sickness and mortality of their 
childien, which no other person can 
possibly possess. The prevention of 
cli».ease is therefore an object deserving 
their peculiar care. Indeed, there are 
few motliers in the well-informed classes 
of society, who are not competent to 
assiiiiie the office of physician to their 
own offspring in numerous instances, 
and especially in all those rapid Hiictu- 
ations of health so peculiar to infancy 
and to childhood. '^I'he study of the 
diseases of infants ought to form a part 
of the education of every female, or at 
least every female who is likely to 
become a mother. The first sensations 
of infants are necessarily those of mere 
pleasure and pain j when of the former, 
they enjoy them in silence; when of 
the latter, they express them in their 
own language, that is, by crying, and 
demand relief ; and it should he in- 
delibly impressed upon the mind of 
both mother and nurse, that infants 
seldom if ever cry unless they suffer 
some inconvenience or pain ; whenever, 
therefore, , hi fan ts cry, the cause of such 
crying should be at once diligently 
sought for ; if it docs not require food 
its clothes may incommode it, it has 
been kept or lain too long in one position, 
or it requires* rest, &c. Nothing is 
more absurd than dosing the infant 
with medicine of any kind immediately 
on its entrance into the world. It is 
of importance to know, that in this 
early stage of infancy, drugs arc 
wholly unnecessary, and often very im- 
pftiper. Tl(c first milk of the mother, 
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which the child should be placed at the 
breast to obtain as soon as she has re- 
coveied by rest from the immediate fa- 
tigue of her labour, or a little thin gru- 
el, with asniall quantit) of soft sugar, 
being all that is nccehsai) to promote 
those evacuations which nature herself 
ill general, most faithfully ejects. The 
early application of the infant to tiie 
breast will besides cause the milk to be 
much sooner supplied, and more cer- 
tainly pi event puerperal ‘fever, and in- 
flarnniati'^hs of the breast, than any other 
method vvlii(‘h e-iii he adofited. 

The health of woir^en, w'hile suckling 
their infants is, in general, better than 
at any other period of tlieir lives. i>nt 
should, from any eaiise whatever, then* 
fiiiietioii^ be disturbed, the quantity or 
quality of the milk, or both, will he 
often very matciially affected. 'I’he 
quality of the food and drink taken hy 
the mother, will aUo very materially 
affect her ehild, so also will medicine. 
Thus if a nurse e.it gailic, her milk will 
become impregnaied with it, and cl sa- 
grecablc. If she indulge too fieely 
ill wine or porter, the infant will become 
sick and if a nurse take jalap, or any 
other opening medicine, the infant wdl 
be purged ; and such as are affecteil 
with gripes, or pains in the bowels, are 
often cured by giving the nurse a larger 
proportion of animal food. The milk 
ofa suckling woman m^iy also be altered 
by the affections of the mind, such us 
anger, fear, grief, or anxiety. In mo- 
thers us well as nurses, a good temper, 
and an even mind, arc grand requisites 
in promoting the health of the child. 
The food of purses should not be differ- 
ent from their ordinary food, but they, 
in general, eat and drink considerably 
more, and with greater relish, than at 
other tiine$i> which, of course, should 
not be denied to them. 

During the first moifth, the infant, 
should, if possible, receive its nourish- 
ment from its mother’s breast, not only 
as being beneficial to the infant, but 
also, by its discharge, to the mother her- 
self. If, however, from peculiar cir- 
cuuistaiiees, the mother cannot suckle 
her own child, a young woman should 
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I)e chosen to do so whose milk is nearly 
of the same a^e us that of the mother, 
lint no tiillin^ ccinsideratioii ou|»ht to 
induce any inoiln r to uhandon her ofi- 
spring to he suckled hy another, pro- 
vided she has health and strength to do 
it herself. 

An infant should be early accustomed 
to feeding, as it will tlicrehy suffer less 
inconvenience on being weaned. It 
should be fed two or three times a duy% 
and, if not suckled during the night, 
which some medical writers think is 
not necessary, it may require feeding 
once or twice during that period. We 
cannot, however, avoid remarking, that 
suckling during the nighty at least for 
the first two or three months, is prefer- 
able to feeding. An infant in health, 
and which has been brought to feed re- 
gularly, may be safely, and is best 
weaned at seven or eight months. It 
should seldom, if ever, be suckled more 
than ten. Tlie period of weaning, how- 
ever, must be regulated by the strength 
of the mother, as well as that of the 
infant. It should never be taken from 
the breast, if possible, before the end of 
the fourth month. ,, 

Should an infant from accidental, or 
other circumstances, be deprived of its 
food from the breast of its mother, or 
nurse, a substitute for it must be sup- 
plied, and the closer we can imitate na- 
ture the better, For this purpose, a 
sucking bottle should be procured, the 
mouth of which should be as wide as 
that of an eight-ounce phial, which is 
to be stopped with sponge covered with 
gauze, and made in size and shape to 
resemble a nipple. Thejbl lowing p»e- 
paration is most suitable, as it comes 
nearest to the mother’s milk, and may 
be sucked through the S[>ongc. 

Ona small <juantity of, a crumb of 
bread, pour some boiling water; after 
soaking for a*?out ten minutes, press it 
and throw away the water : the bread, 
by this process being purilied from 
alum, or other saline substances which 
it might contain ; then boil it in as 
mucii soft water as will dissolve the 
bread, and make a decoction of the con- 
sistence of barley-water; to a sufficient 
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quantity of this decoction, about a fifth 
jmrt ^f*frebh cows’ milk is to be added, 
and sweetened with the best soft sugar. 

After eJK'h feeding llie bottle and 
sponge should be cuiefully riuced with 
warm water. * 

As thg infant advances in growth, tlie 
proportion of milk is to he increased, 
and that of the sugar tessaned, until the 
stomach is able to digest simple bread 
and juilk, Indian arrow-root, &c. In 
this way very fine children have been 
reared. 

As the child grows up it will require 
food of a more solid nature ; hioths 
and soups are not so iiutricious as solid 
animal food, lint, however, a variety 
of food is best ; and food for infants 
and children in health should be consi- 
derably more of a vegetable than of an 
animal kind. ; 

I'he utility of air and exercise for in- 
fants and children, cannot be too much 
insisted upon. The perpetual motions 
of children, which carry even the ap- 
pearance of restlessness, are the best in- 
dications of that activity which natiiie, 
at such age, imperiously demands. 

Infants require a large proportion of 
sleep, in which they might to he in- 
dulged : indeed, for some weeks alter 
their birth, sleep and food appear to he 
almost the only thhigs which they want. 

Immersing infants daily in tepid or 
it’flrm water, is conducive both to their 
growth, and bodily strength ; hut the 
practice of plunging them into cold 
water, is highly improper, and should 
be avoided by every one who desires to 
see them lively, healthy, and vigorous. 

It may seem a Impost supeifiiious, in 
thin enlightened age, to speak of the 
diess of infants ; Imt, however, it isonr 
duty to remark, that all tight bandages 
of every kind should bt* carefully 
avoidt'd. I'iielaad siionld be lightly 
covered ; and a roller ajiout six or seven 
inches broad, and us elastic as possible, 
at the same time that it is soft and 
smooth, should form the principal enve- 
lope of the body. No pins of any kind 
should be used about an infant’s dress. 
In the hummer season infants need not 
wtar stockings, but in cold weather 
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they require them ; tliey should be of two or three doses of opening medicine* 
wool. If very young children the car- and the avoiding of cold, or any other 
ried abroad, they should, of course, be refielhints. 

shielded from the immediate contact The Purples, principally attack the 
of strong light, and cold air. At the children of the poor. A decoction of 
<Lfunie time, it should be remembered bark, with acidulated drinks, pure air, 
that keeping children too hot jis us rnis- and moderate exercise, with an occa- 
chievous as the opposite extreme. sional purgative, are the only remedies 

One of the„moht common Diseases of neressary. 

Children is colic, arising sometimes from The Itch, in very young children, 
the retention of the meconium, in very may !h* generally cured by the nurses 
young c hildren, hut more iisually*froiii paying attention to her cfwn personal 
the milk of the mother being iinsiiiN cdeanliness, and by bathing or washing 


able for it, or from improjier food. 
Various nostrums are giv^n by nurses 
for this com[)hiint. In general, how- 
ever, the colic or gripes, as well as di- 
arrhoca in children, if not of long con- 
tinuance, will he bent removed, ivheii 
inedieine is necessary, by a few grains 
of powdered rhubarb and magnesia, 
according to the age of the child : they 
may he mixed together with half an 
ounce of pure water, swcetcMied with a 
little sugar, and given for one close. 
If the diarrho'a manifestly weakens 
the child, small doses of white poppy 
6)rup may be added to x\\^ chalk mix^ 
iure, sec Chalk, and given according 
to circumstances, a tea-spoonful or more 
at a time. In the retention of the me- 
conium, a tea-spoonful or ^lore of cas- 
tor-oil, is the best reipedy. 

The i?cc/ gam, requires no medical 
treatment whatever ; care must, how- 
ever, betaken not to repei the eruption 
by exposing the child to cold, or by 
washing in cold water, &c. The white 
gum and tooth-rash, are of the same na- 
ture, and require no medical attention. 

Children are soniJtimes affected with 
an erysipelatous affection of the navel* 
and neighfiouririg parts. If it be se- 
vere* an emollient poultice should be 
applied to the part ; or a rag dipped ir 
camphorated spirit of wine may be ap- 
plied to the nav^l, to be kept constantly 
moist ; the surrounding inflammation 
should be simply powdered with fine 
starch every eight hours. The bowels 
should, in the mean time, be o^ etied 
with castor-oil, or with small doscj of 
rhubarb at/d calomel. 

C’he NeitU'-rashf simply requires 
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the child d 'ily, in warm water. Should 
the complaint become inveterate, by in- 
attention to this mode of cure, ami the 
nurse herself he affected, she should 
Sf)onge her hotly* and every part aiiect- 
ed, (iuily, with a warm solution of the 
livf'r of snlphiir, made by dissolving one 
drachm of this medicine in acjiiart of 
water. A table spnjuiful of the follow- 
ing mixture sliould also be taken by the 
niirsf’ three liiiu*'. a tlay. Dissolve one 
oiinee of Kpsoin salts in half a pint 
of peppermint -water, to which add a 
drachm of tin' dilute sulphuric acid, 
and two drachms of the compound spi- 
rit of lavender. The child should also 
be sponged witii some of the sulphur 
solution, lowered with warm water, to 
half the strength, and may take a tea- 
spoonful of the above mixture, twice or 
three times a day. This treatment will 
soon cure both the nurse and the child. 

Scaly eruptions of the skin, are some- 
times very troublesome, and difEcult 
of cure. In this disease, the liver is occa- 
sionally aflected ; this is known by clay- 
colour evacuations : one scruple of 
aiitimonial powder, ten grains of calo- 
mel, and two scruples of rhubarb mixed 
together, divided into ten equal parts* 
one of which to be taken every night* 
using the sf^eam bath* if convenient* 
every morning, promise the best cure. 

The dry tetter, attaqks pi>cipally 
the face, and may be removed when 
recent, b^i warm, fresh- water bathing; 
but when troublesome, the preceding 
powders should be taken* always re- 
itieiiihering that cleanliness, in all the 
stages of this complaint* should be par- 
ticularly attended to. 
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The white blister^ eating-hire, or 
burnt^hofes, appears Tor the most part 
hehiud tlie eais, luil suint*hiiii s on 
part> of the body, bh^tors lerni - 

D ’.Jt* in detjp ulcvrs, v;iih a coiJioes di-^- 
-T'ln'.v,;**, ai:n a rap.Rl ic'.uic'oc} i<i inor« 
tilKMtion. "j’lic parrs aibcfotl slifoih! 

Ija /ad twifi* a clay iij waiiii wa^cr, 
ami <liVvsc(l ^itli ii<^vvoit-f)iiitiiie!it, (‘Or; 
i^'KJWORT) and the l)ow<>ls kept inodi'- 
rately op(*n, by ocoasional ilr.ses <«r 
ibiiharb ain.^ calomel. Should tlioii* 
be a tendency to iiioitilication, the parts 
should be fomented with the steam of 
hot water, and a rariot ])onlli<i* ap- 
j)licd e\eiy eit>ht lionrs, and a table- 
spoonfnl of tia; follow injr ini\iiir(‘ ta- 
Kcai thrre or four times a dav : ^Fakt* 
of decfK’tion of l.aik lour onnc*es ; <bliiie 
sulphuric i.cid, twenty drops ; of ssinp 
of oran^e-piel, h.ilf an onucc — mix. 
From a dessert to a table-spoonful rn.iy 
be j^iven lo a ebi!d from three to live 
years old, four or five linn s a d.iy. 

Almost all the disc.e^eb of tlie skin 
of infants, however d liferent tliey may 
be, w'lll, ill tire cnmmeneeinent, yield 
to a judicious and free use of warm wa- 
ter, and jiroper aileiition to clcaidjucss ; 
ill such cases, wc only second the ope- 
rations of iialiiie— -the sifest aiifl rlic 
best ))livsician. 

iJonvnhions are ^In; concomitant of 
many complaints of the stoinaeli and 
bowels; in cuii^i^ tl’cin regard must of 
course l)e had to the primary disorder. 
They take [ilace in eruptive fevers, liy- 
cbocephalus, and tcethir’i*', to vvhicli, 
tlierefoi'e, we refer, and also to Con- 
vulsions. 

I’he thrush is a very r^tnmon com- 
plaint of youiiir children. It arises, in 
i^eneral, from some acriinonions matter, 
or derani^inent in the alimentary etp- 
nal. The cure is elfecteil by first emp- 
tyin*j the stomacli and bowels with the 
followifiu mediirlne : Pis-^olve one ounee 
of manna, ainl tw'o drachms ot anfi- 
monial wine, m two minces Jt)f water ; 
;>’ive a talilc-spoonful of tins iiuxiiire 
every two or three hours, till it vc.mits 
and purges. '^J’he liest to|iical appli- 
plicalion IS tlic followlriijf : Take ot 
iiowcl(M'ed borax and tincture of myrrh* 
(>.>7 


of each one drachm ; honty one on ik-p, 
iM.’x a Jittle ( f If. ft must he appln ! 
with a fenlhei to the inuutli, three «>■ 
l'i)i;rtinus a iliiv. Diiiiii'i^ the ciee, 
tiu’ fjewels nuRt b'‘ kept open wiili 
ii:a::^n' ssa, or ea'^ior-od ; a [gentle moi ». 
tore sIjM^dd abe be i*nLOur.i^cd on the 
skio. 1 hi*' may be (j(*ne f)y j^jvii.q; a 
little wiii/--whey to t lie M!'||int , or to the 
imrse, if the ndaut be at tlie hi cast. A\ e 
tiive this method of cure ; but the 
thrush c»f»en passes off w ithout any tno- 
dieinc wiialever, except, [jcrhaps, a 
laxative. 

Wc h;*ve treated »>r rronp in the or- 
diT of the alfihabet, fmt as we would 
not wdluM^l\ omit any tltln*^ whii'li may 
eontiihiilc* to ij.e iMuoval ol this ton 
f.lal di'^cM'der, vm* add hut’ thal calon*. ! 
h.is, in some l.iie rases of the croup, in 
jtiiinii chiidien, been 'niploMtl Viuli 
j.;rt at Micces'. It *'hoiild be i;l\ en as ‘><H'n 
:is pnssib'e afler ll’e aJIaek, in lioftcs of 
two j^kains, e\eiy lour :i«Mi»‘', until the 
seventy of t'a* . tunidamt rleeiii.es. At 
the same lime, an eintirient m.idi’ of f te 
grains of iine'ic larlar, li\e i;iains c»f 
powflered 0))ium, and adjaclim of spi'r- 
inarcti male, slinn'.d be applna) to the 
bieast, unlii pii^nih r einplmns aic ev- 
citf’d on the skri. .'•iee < 'kou in 

Inf.ints ai;d*< Ihliben ate Mibjer’t fo 
CO//1,’//, w hen ti.e cV» si is not aflectcil, 
precci'dimr from other lauiscs, snch a-^ 
atfcctions of the slomaeli and bowelj-. 
Icethmu, wo; ms, fvc, which may be 
cured by renio\ m'^ tl:e c ause ; i)ut the 
common iai rlial < on^li may be re- 
moved, afli-r (»ptnmt, the bowels by 
eastor-oii, or oil.. a- identic pnrj^ati vc’s, bv 
"ivmi;' two or tlnce of antTnomal 

powder at lad-tiinc. A vjaistc’Oat cjf 
chamois leatlier, with slccwvs, to si.ieli* 
the clnld against cold, aiul to be woj n 
next the skin, lias been, sometimes, nsi- 
fnl 111 alfcctioiis of this kiiicf. When 
fliecou”h Is tri)nbleso!r!H,jitea-s})oon- 
fiil of the followmijj mixture may I) ' 
^iven ; l\ike of .simple synip tw <' 
ounces; of nntimonial wine, and com 
pound tlnctnie of cam])hor, of each oi . 
diachm ; tincture of tolii, twelve dm? 

— mix. *^1 lie diet should *be chic! 
vc^etalde. A lilllc c:um Arabic fb - 
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solved in the child’s drink may assist in 
allaying the cough. ' " . 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
in all violtiit and daiigerous diseases of 
children, a medical practitioner ought 
fo be consulted. The diseases of in- 
fants and children which we •have not 
here noticed, such as cow-Pox, small- 
pox, MEASLES', &c. &c. Will be fouiid 
under their proper heads, in the order 
of the alphabet. , 

It now only remains to make a few 
remarks on the moral management of 
children. 

The scriptures teach uis to train up 
a child in the way that he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. Such, indeed, is the force of 
first impressions upon the infantine in- 
tellects, that we think a period could 
be found in the life of almost every in- 
dividual when he thought iiis father the 
wisest man in the woild ! In the edu- 
cation, therefore, of the infant mind, 
what advantage might not be taken of 
such susceptibility ; what care and at- 
tention are not requisite, what respon- 
sibility does there not lie with parents 
and others having the care of children, 
to impress their minds with those ideas, 
to surround them with those circum- 
stances, which are necessary to enable 
them “ to run the gteat career of jus- 
tice.” Above all, it should be remem- 
bered that precepts, however numerous, 
are weak against the force of bad ex- 
ample and the conucrrence of surround- 
ing circumstances ; and that if we wish 
our children to become virtuous, it is 
first of all of essential importance that 
we should he virtuous ourselves. See 
Euucatioii. 

J''or the , treatment of infants born 
apparently dead, see Parturition. 

IN K ElJTION, a term very similar 
to contagion, iiiipl)mg the comiiuinica- 
tion of disease by actual i-oiitact, by 
fdluvi., or by insertion of the virus 
bt'iieatli the scarf skin. See Conta- 
oioN, Plague, Small Pox, Typhus, 

INFERNAL STONE, a term ap- 
plied to two caustic substances, com- 
posed of very /Jifferent ingredients. One 
658 
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a solution of silver in the nitric acid, 
nitrate of silver ; the other is pure 
potash, called also fused potash \ they 
are both commonly kept m the shops m 
small roils. See Potash and Silver. 

INFIRMARY, a kind of hospital 
into which persons who labour underdis- 
eases, or who are accidentally injured, 
are received to be cured. See Hospital. 

INFLAMMATION, in chemistry, 
the burning of a body, attended with 
the emission or production of flume 
For spontaneous inflammation, &c. See 
Combustion, See also Electricity, 
Flame, Galvanism, Heat, &c. 

INFLAMMATION, in medicine, a 
general state of the bodily functions, 
attended with more or less preterna- 
tural heat, redness of the face, dry 
tongue, thirst, an increase either in the 
number of the pulsations of the heart 
and aiteries, or in their fulness and 
tension, &c. ; such a state of the living 
body IS also denominated injiummatory 
fever. It may proceed fiom various 
causes : from the utl'eciiun of a puiticu- 
lar part, such us of the lungs, or of the 
bowels, &c. being propagated over the 
wholttsystem ; or it may originate from 
some unknown cause where the general 
tendency of the whole system is to put 
on the inflammatory diathesis. Or it 
may originate from some virus intro- 
duced into the system, such us the mea- 
sles, smalUpux, &c. In a wuid, iuilatn- 
mation consists in an excess of the ex- 
citement, more or less, of all the living 
powers. 

The removal of diseases of this order 
consists in reducing the excitement^ by 
bleedii g, puigiiig, an abstinence from 
the ordinary, and a sparing use of the 
least stimulant, kind of food ; m 
draughts of cold water, and currents of 
cold air, willi rest, quiet, and an ab- 
straction of the ordinary mental and cor- 
poreal stimuli, &c, &c. 

Inflammation is also applied to 
various bVal cliM'uses on the surfiice 
of the body : it is known by heat, 
ledncss, pain, and swelling. It is also 
distinguished into phlegiiionoiis inflaiii- 
inutioii, of a bright red colour; the 
swelling more or less pointed and throb- 
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l>inp;, tending to su)>puraTion. Ami into 
erysipelatous, orerytlieinatous, being an 
iniliitiinialiuii oi‘ a dull red colour, va- 
nishing upon pres'.iire, spieading un- 
erjually with a biirniug pain and tu- 
mour, some) lines scarcely p(*rf ('^»tlble ; 
ending 111 rle.sipiarirition, nr \ <* .ii h*'-. 
the skin. The first kind is such as the 
cornriioii boil, an abscess, &c. ’^I'he last 
is most strikingly exemphed in erysi- 
pelas, nr Si* Anthony’s lire. 

For tlie detail of the of general, 
as well as loivd inibiminalory diseases, 
sec the several articles, JioWKLs, ln ~ 
ihimmution of Hiiain, wjlammntion 
of , ('ataukii, Kuysipelas, Fi-vkk, 
Lungs, of \ Abscess, 

Ijuil, Hruises, Cai:bun( le, &e. &e. 
tiiroii^hoiit nnr wnrk. 

Infammutory discuses. See tlie pre- 
ceding article. 

1 N F L A IVJ M A T ION, internal, of 
hordes, is usually coiilincd to the con- 
tents, or some part of the contents of 
one of the cavitie^' of the liody, either 
tin* skull, tin* tiioiax, the abdmnen, or 
pelvis. It is always highly dangeious, 
and recpiiies iniint'diate attention.Jlileed- 
ing, purging, and evacuations, with a 
sparing diet, are the general indications 
of cine. See Lladoer, I^leyme, 
lioWEES, &C. 

I N E' r. A M M A T ION, c.r tenuil, of horses, 
i-H giMierally profjuced liy wounds.hriiises, 
strains, or other accidents, ft soinetiiiies 
aiises, however, Ironi a general fulness 
of the vessels, from over-feeding, anti 
iiisullieient t!xereise ; it sometimes also 
arises f’loiu unknown causes. The usual 
reinedii's aie blee^ling, lo^al or general, 
opening anti cooling medicines, or 
tlmrelics, fomentalioijs,et)ld lotions, &c. 
See UrUISI-S, (iREASE, W'oUNDS, &e.* 

INFIA^KNZA, in meilviuc, a spe- 
cies of c.iiarrh, winch soineiiines affects 
a whole t itv. » 

J j\ F L ( 1 K N Z A , Epidemic catarrh, 
tn* Distemper in lloRSEs am’lCATTEr, 
tliffers fioin comiiion cataiilior cold, in 
attacking geiieially with greater \io- 
Icnce; in beingatientled moreeoijiiuoiily 
witli fear ; ami its attacking man\ horse.s 
nearly at tlie same lime. It is more pre- 
valent ill the spring thaii^ut other sca- 
bby 
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sons, Npcciafly after a mild winter. The 
.s\ m|>ioin.s of this tiisease in the horse, are* 
a troublesome etiugli, heav , dull ap- 
peaianee, loss t»f appetite, and (jiiick 
pnbe. A tiischarge from the imstrris 
lakes ••lace S'-on after, sometimes at- 
tended with a painful swelling under 
the jaw, similar to that lA the strangles. 
In this stage the disease resembles glan- 
ders In violent attacks of tins disease, 
where it has been neglected, it often 
term i nates in consumption of the lungs. 

I'he cure consists in copious bleeding 
at the coininencement ; and, if the in- 
flainmutor}’^ symptoms do not soon 
abate, in si.\ lioiirs the operation should 
beiepeated. If any douhi i»f the pro- 
priety of bleeding in this comjilaint 
should aiise, a small quantity only might 
lie drawn, and if, on cooling, the blood 
exhibits the bnffy eoat, and the inem- 
biane of the eye be redtler tlian com- 
mon, bleeding will be extremely neces-* 
sary. Laxative medicines will also be 
useful ; and inikl diuretics, such as 
six iliaehms of nitre, half an ounce of 
powilered jelhnv rosin, and two drachms 
of taitanzcd antimony, mixed for one 
dose, m.iy be givt-n with advantage once 
in twelve horns. T he aiiinials* drink 
should be principally gruel, or oatmeal 
mixed with warm tv at er. If adifTiculty 
ill swallowing occur, the thioat should 
be blisteied. If a swelling arise under 
the jaws, siippuratioii should be encou- 
raged by fomentation and poultice. The 
bead should be kept warm by means of 
a hood, and tlie nostrils steamed. Sec 
SrEAMtNG. Moderate exercise is use- 
ful ; but t uid win^ and rain must be 
avoided. Close filthy stablei are, above 
ail, injurious. o 

In foimd Pauperis, See Forma 

Faupi.ris. 

IN Fl’SION,in pharmacy, the prepa- 
ration c»f medicines by |)onniig boiling, 
or othei water upon a substance in order 
to exiriiet its virtues. See Decoction. 
'^J'be London College order a great va- 
liety of both infusions and deco(‘tions. 
The manner of pre[)aring th^ |)rincipal j, 
of these will be found under their re- 
spective articles. See CA;rEciiiJ, Gen- 
tian, Dorse Radish, £cc. 
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Ingcnuousnessm See Candour. 
INGOT, in the arts, a small*tjiir of 
'metal, made of a certain form and size 
by casting it in hollowed iron or brass 
n|oiilds. The term is chiefly applied 
to the small bars of gold and silver. 

INJECTION, any medicine thade to 
be injected by a syringe, pipe, or other 
instrument, into any part of the body. 

INJECTION, in anatomy, a mode 
by which anatomical subjects arc •pre- 
served from decay, and their parts exhi- 
bited for the purposes of illustration. 
Two modes of preserving these subjects 
have been adopted ; one irfa dry state, 
and the other in a wet state. In the dry 
state the blood vessels are injected with 
a coarse injection, composed of six 
ounces of bees’ wax, eight ounces of re- 
sin, and six ounces of turpentine varnish; 
this mixture is coloured according to 
circumstances with some of the follow- 
ing colouring matters : vermilion. 
King’s yellow, flake white, smalt, ver- 
diter, verdigris, lamp - black. They 
should be mixed with the turpentine 
varnish, and then added to the wax when 
melted. The injection should not be 
thrown into the vessels too warm ; the 
degree of heat should be such, that the 
Anger can be allowed to rnnaiii in it for 
a little while without mucli inconveni- 
ence. A still coarser composition may be 
made of tallow, oil of turpentine, and oil 
coloured with the coarser paints, such as 
red lead, &c. For minute injection, 
turpentine coloured with vcMuiilion, 
painters* size coloured with any of the 
above paints, or equal parts of brown 
and white spirit vernish, answer very 
well. 

In the wet state it has been usual to 
employ a spirit of wine above pro«)f, or 
sometimes highly rectifictl. Mr. W. 
Cooke, (See IVansactions of the So- 
ciety of Arts, \ol. xxxvii.) has fun ml 
that a satiirateil solution of iiiiirlate of 
soda, or common suit, answeis tlie pur- 
pose equally well. The specimens for 
preservation are to be niacerafecl in w.i- 
ter, frequently changed, to deprive th.eiii 
of the coloi^niig part of the blood which 
usuctlly occupies three or four flays if 
the substance* be large ; they are then 
6*60 
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to be placed in a solution of salt, kept 
ill a common receptacle to saturate them 
with the salt. At the expiration of a 
f#*w days they ma}^ be transferred into 
that bottle or solution in which they aie 
permanently to remain. The solution 
in which they are finally to be kept 
should be a little below saturution. 
Every gallon of water dissolves about 3 
pounds of suit. In order to guard against 
the crystallization which results from 
evaporation of the water, it is best to add 
.about half an ounce of very el ear water 
to everv qiiait of the saturated solution. 

INJUNCTION, ill law, is a prohi- 
bitory writ generally issuing out of chan- 
cery, or other court of equity, restrain- 
ing a person from committing, or doing 
a thing which appears to lie against 
equity, conscience, &c. An injiinctiou 
is usually granted for the purfiose of 
preserving property in dispute, pending 
a suit : such as to restrain the defendant 
from proceedings at common law aL'am-st 
the plaintiff, or from committing uaste, 
or doing any iujiirions a<‘t. The me- 
thods of dissolving inj unctions are vari- 
ous, depending of courhe n|)on the na- 
ture ofl'thc case, the deliberate opinion 
of the judge, &c. 

INK, a fluid einployetl principally 
for the purpose of writing. It is ino.-t 
coiiiiuonly of a black colour; red and 
other inks are, however, occasionally 
employed. • 

The following is sai«l to bo the l)esf 
form for making writing ink : take of 
finely bruise<i galls three ounces, ol‘ snl- 
pl ite ol iron, (green copjieras,) logwood 
blMviiigs, and gum arabic, of each one 
ounce ; of viij«7gar one rjuart. Put these 
ingredients into a bottle, and agitate 
tliem occasionally during twelve or four- 
teen days ; then allow the coarser parts 
to settle, aifd pour off the ink for use. 
The annexed is another form, which 
will, perhaps, be found 'ecjually good : 
take of bruised galls one pound, on 
which poilr one gallon of boiling rain 
water ; mix them together, and stir 
thoT.i daily for one nioiith. Then add 
six ounces of siilpliate of iron, and two 
ounces of roch alum : when these are 
dissolved, add six ounces of gum ara- 
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bic ; on the solution of which the ink 
may be poured off for use. The ten- 
dency of ink to become mouldy is much 
diminished by keeping a few cloves in 
the ink bottle, or by dissolving in each 
pint of the ink about three giains of 
corrosive sublimate. 

The colour of ooiiimon writing ink 
is apt to fade ; when illegible it may 
often be restored by wnsliing the writing 
with vinegar, anti afterwards with infu- 
sion of gaits. Acids also destroy its 
colouring matter j those inks winch re- 
sist their action, contain some other co- 
louring principle, usually linely pow- 
dered charcoal. Common writing ink 
may, tlierefoie, be much iiiipioved by 
dissolving in every quail of it, one 
ounce of Indian ink. 

Ink powder is made by ineiely pow- 
dering the ingredients above tlcscribed, 
and mixing them in the same propor- 
tions. When used it merely requires 
mixing with water. 

CV/iwt/, or Indian ink^ may be made 
thus : take the kernels of apricot stones, 
and burn them in such a manner as to 
I educe them to powder, but without 
producing flame : this may be done by' 
wrapping them in a cabbage leaf, and 
tying it round with iron wire: place it 
in an oven heated to the same degree as 
that retpiired for baking bread ; the 
kernels will be reduced to a sort of char- 
coal. Let it be reduced to an impalpa- 
ble powder ; t*hcn form a pretty thick 
solution of gum-arabic in water, and 
having mixed with it the charcoal, let it 
be ground on a stone in the same inaii- 
mer as colours are ground. Pot it af- 
terwards into small moulds rubbed over 
with white wax to prevent its adhering 
to them. It is supposed that tiie ink 
brought fioin China is merely laiup- 
black and glue. ''I’he odour of Indian 
ink may be given to it by a little musk. 

Red ink : ^oil two ounces of Brazil 
wood in a pint of water for a quarter of 
an hour, adding a requisite quantity of 
gum, and about half as much alum. Or 
take eight ounces of Brazil wood, four 
ounces of roch alum, one quart of dis- 
tilled vinegar, and boil them for a quar- 
ter of an hour or more, strain and add 
bO'l 


two ounces of gum-arabic. Or stale 
strong Jbeer m^iy be used instead of vine- 
gar. • 

Blue Ink may be made by diffusing 
Prussian blue, or indigo, through strong 
gum water. Yellow ink by a solution 
of gam’ oge in gum water. Most of 
the comuion water-colour cakes, diffu- 
sed ill water, will make sufficiently good- 
coloured inks for most pur[)Oses. 

All Indestructible Ink may be made 
tliii^ : dissolve as grains of copal, in 
powder, in ‘iOO gruiiia of oil of lavcn- 
lier, by the assistance of heat ; add 
grains of lamp-hluck, and half a grain 
of indigo. C)v IZO giains of oil of laven- 
der, 17 grains of copal, and ()0 grains 
of vermilion. If these inks be foil nil 
too thick, a little oil of lavender, or oil 
of turpentine may be added. 

The composition of Printers' Ink is 
not certainly known, being kept a se- 
cret by tin* preparers ; but it is said that 
the following is one of llie best forms 
for making it which has been made 
public : Let two quarts of linseed oil 
(some forms order nut oil) be boiled 111 
a vessel capable of holding a triple 
quantity, over a strong fire till it emit a 
thick smoke. It is tlieii to be kindled 
with a piece of paper, and suffeiedto. 
burn for the* space of u minute, when 
the flames must be extinguished by' 
closing the vessel. As soon as the oil 
becomes cool, two pounds of black 
rosin, and one pound of hard soap, cut 
into thin slices, are to be added ; then 
the mixture is to be again placed over 
the fire; and when the ingredients are 
perfectly dissolved, a pound of laiap- 
bluck, previously lifted, must be incor- 
porated with the mixture; after which 
the whole is to be linely ground on a 
marble stone. Ink for th& rolling piess 
is made witii the same oil, and burnt 
ill the same manner, and *then mixed 
with Frankfort-blacl^, and afterwards 
finely ground. I'lie proportions are 
varied according to the fancy of the 
workiuun. 

Red Printers* Ink is made by adding 
to the boiled oil about half its weight 
of vermilion ; a little caruhne improves 
the colour. • 
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morbul flevelopemeiit of sensibility, :uhI 
ilestructioii of inusculur vi^oiA„ tint 
• tills society with fi.ols, wtncli natiiiv 
never inakiN, aiul inail-lionses, with In- 
natu's, is }»ro;^ressi\cly pviiMiesl, Uj be 
c^hrnpleted by llu* vivnl and incessant 
rnoial emotions Inch everyone lnlI^t 
sillier who enteis ilsat tram of ooeial 
life wliich is wi^nly sa..l to be pmceeilini; 
tovvaids the i;raiul perfection i»l human 
nature. Thus our organic po\/ei%Ian- 
;;uish ; the brain and ina vous system 
become the cliief centre of vitality ; 
sensibility is inordinately exalte<l ; and 
then, by any iinnsiial e\eU<anent, the 
ordinary moial rel.itioiis ol nian with 
external nature heconu* so far destroyed 
as to eon>titu!e il.e slate wliieli is ijinili- 
iied with tlk' leisn m.idiie'.'^.” 'i'laie is 
<‘eitainly niiieh trnt!i in llu'^e o'i.-,ei \ a- 
lioiis : ih.e only (|n.i!l.ieali'»ii wineii wv^ 
iVel it nece'.'arv to a !d tisal, wh(‘i.i» r 
ire n'lU it or Ji >ty the miiiib i». ' imdn'ii 
U'fl/ hr rirtciscfli and tlu; u lUvl.ie;- a. id 
rea'iOiiin.^ faeultiis ainoni;- ihe ri Tt j and 
that there can IjC no (jiicstmn tlial a 
choice in the obpels v^Iiich aie 
presented ti» iheir iiiiiitJs. aiel of if ■ 
cirennistanees by which ilu,*y an* sr.i- 
vonndetl, oii^lit lo l e made lor ihem. 
^riiat midiie and e\ces->iv(' iitlei'iiCii to 
literary, and v. i* iinsv add inen'i.niy leii- 
ipons piir.^uits, j'^ iiijirtaoiis 'hj il.e he.illli 
of yonn;^ nud ^iuwim',j minds, we entei- 
taiii no doubt. 

Tile ninail: tiiat, tlie more polisheii, 
ilie ino.e arl heial liie peojih', die more 
]>ron«* to iw'i.inity, i-^, we le.ii, t»>o well 
funnde<l : hat is, at llie* san.e time, 

inore severely iiioilirym^ to human 
• nide ? 

Ainon^- the canses of , he^ides 

these j^eneralfc and mij.oita.it ones, con- 
Mstini' of ei rors in ourednc.stion, famine, 
or a scanty’* so pply of food, loims a stii- 
kiii^ feature. halse* or laii.itie reIi;^ioii 
is also a cause of insanity, paiticulaily 
witli females ; more especially i^ this the 
case where the mind wavers from one 
set of dogmas to another, till coiili-- 
denee is lo'.t in all. (besides tla-je, ex- 
/•css of love, fear, pride, hope, joy, &e ; 
and too intense, or too lont; application 
o oiTe subject,, arc causes ol this dibcase, 
bOM 


Insanity may aho be caused by blows, 
wounds, ulcers, hmise*^, or water in the 
he.u coii^’c.stioiis (d blood in the 
biam .. I»y excessive excitement j by 
dibiiity ; by suppression of ilie n.itmal 
evacuations, of eiitaiu;oin> disorders, &c. 

'fhe ncciillarltii s attendai.t tm insani- 
ty coiisi-.t not only in a dLiloituni and 
derani'''nienl ol the uMsomnm l.icnliie.-, 
ilciined by .some perception, fiiL 

ill an iiuhiMiice of hmi:;' *, waVelmii;, 
fatigue. Cl. Idi, and umlily | .mi. yji .illy 
.jcvoild ihai ' tii'ie bv pe‘'>>'..s 1.1 oi.iiOa- 
ry !'.c:dlii : to u lli<‘h i;c add«<., in 

many casis, an txliao/tli.jary in' ieavcot 
innsiailar siriii‘^t;i. 

\\ lien ll.' diJ-i.ise is recent^ it has been 
dcin 'iisiiniL^i tii.il. ci‘pil oi iiiiic c.ist'.'» 
oil'" f'l t*‘ii »!s(' i ‘ . .liioiv t urahle , 

call iante i.. ev.mid Ife nuts.-'ityof 
jui e.. . ' : ■./ici‘n.*ii oi ihe IjlsI nnan-s 
|„r ' ' h.^ d.siusri..u' M'ilanl. 

It I. Ciioi «(» suppose 

di.J |). .'ll:. .1: j.iMd V' -lili tl.i.-. Iiiai.idy 

r u, rei ov.*r ai ic.** it has 
%*onl.nne.l 1’“ b| ace ol a yc.ir. .■^oeh 
an oj>im' s, donbdo'.s, tOiisij^ned 

maiiv «*i maniac to a piciiialuie ami 
ii.i.ii). i)y- liuniioNVs, the latest 

w 1 Iter on this buijjcct, as-^nres ns, th.it 

many perso.is h.ive recovered aliiM’ llie 
lapse, not only of one, but of two 
\eais, anil even a lonj^er period 

Foimcrly, cruelty of, .treatment, by 
seoui-mu,'ciiams, and other modes of 
exemplifyitt^' the power of man over the 
fill loin m.miac, vvas had rei’oiirse to; l)Ut 
thanks to the wisdom and hemvolence 
of a l)etter eia, kiiitlness and soothiii”- 
triatineiit, ai*f:om pained at tho same 
time with a coaimaiidiiij;' di'cisioii and 
fi Miiiie...s, now hid fair not oni ' to reii- 
dfir the coiidilioii of the maniac moie^ 
ti>lejai)h* d*irin;j I lie I'onlmiiaiice ol 
the malady, hut also to render his con- 
valt'scei'ce 11101 e ce*rtam,* and his ulti- 
mate restoration lo society more piompt 
and expet^tions. The strait ivaisfcoat 
alone, of all ihe ihfVcrent modes of coer- 
e;on forim riy ailojited, appears to be 
the only one that is at any time neces- 
sary to be used. 

We camiot lay down e:enoral Miles for 
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llie treatment of the various eases of 
insanity j but where tliert* is a inaiiifest 
inci eased cirt ulaiion of the blooil, aii<l 
r a in;;li (!«*;^iaenf e\eitc-ineiir, 
copious bU'evlin^M, 

absolutely laci’ssary ; anil the fooil, in 
such case, slioiihl be of llie li;^!uisr yod 
le.ist slimnlant kind. lini in c.ises of 
ilebilitv, paiticuhirly those oituninu: 
after snia!l-po\, a nerv’oii.i ievii, od 

ai^e, &.C., the euie must not bi aliempled 
by bletiliiij^, and mu b e\ .icn.oK'. j i»:r, 
on the contiai V, nounshni-- di^i, eie.sr 
air, inodeiate exercise, tiie use of wine, 
or weak spirit and walt’P, birf-tia, 6 ce. 
are ii.dirati'd. Pur^ifii;-, .1 r, p e,- 

ticularly if the patient l e (('.livi-, .• .d 
in mania costiveness is .1 «.ninnn»'i mp 
tom, appears to be iiiee.-,sai y in aim .si 
evi'ry variety of tlu‘ eoinplaint. 

In the cure, also, of mo.ii diseasi s of 
insanity, one of the puneipal ai d lO' - 
vious sti'ps istorem(>\e I lie pal.en; fioni 
the l ireuinstanees, whether ot scene oi 
society, wliicli mi^'ht appear to lia\e 
been instrumental in pioduein;^ ilie 
disorder; at t!ie same time, it should not 
be forgotten, that peculiar cases may 
arise, when such leiiioval mayji'xcn aj^- 
i;ravatcthe disCfise. 

Ju shoit, and to concindv' » hi.^ article, 
tlie cure of diseases of insanity i(‘(p:ii(.9 
tlie {^neatest skill and judoanenl which 
a physician can possibly possess, lie 
should not only be thoroii;.ddy av,- 
(|uainted with the diseases ol the body, 
but also with those of the mind in their 
most delicate and tender raiudications : 
he should be at once the most humane, 
the most Ijcnevolent, and the wisest oi 
our iipccies. The pre-ent aj^e has done 
iiuicli lowaids an improvement of the 
treatment of diseascil mind, but we 
have still tnuc/i more Co learn. See aIad* 
I J oust:. 

INSKCT, or Insecta, in /.oolo»y, a 
class of aii'ji ils so called from a sepa- 
-ation in the middle of their boilics, 
whereby" they are ilivided ijfllo two parts, 
winch aie joined to‘j;ether bv a small 
lij^ature, as in wasps and common Hies. 
KntoinoloL;y is die science or knowledj^e 
of insects. See that aiticlc, and also 
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ZooLOdY, Kke, l>i:rrt.E, and various 
other liriiclcs ill tlieorder of the alphabet. 

Sniall insects aie in ^eneial best de> 
slioycd by the fumes of buruin;^ to-" 
biicco. 

Insects may he, preserved for the piy- 
poM: cT stndyiii;;' tlicir structure as a 
branch cf natural history ttius : bctiUs 
and othtM's of the same class may be 
c.in;;lit with a ;:^an/c net, or a pair of 
psnciMN,. '^riit y m.iy he destro, »’d ciilu r 
hy !i!!.ia ,s;,ai ri Isot w.itc: ^ r sjJU^^ of 
wi* rhvy m.i*^ thi : h-c lo.* piece 

pO'C.: tJ} tin* air nil a’l their iiu/.^lnic he 
^ v .'poMtid, lba-4>, f.rii k.'ih, .iiid si.eli 
.:i-icis ina> he killed in the same man* 
i;"i, 01 Ic, rourini* a drep of oil of tur- 
]»c:it;i.c oil their head. Moths, bnttcr- 
Ih aiid <tli <»tl'er llies furnished witli 
iijc i,h..iiiiajs v;ini^s, m.iv he taken with 
*4.in/cmt-; llieii j>ilmci .'(1 tlnon«^'h. the 
sis( nldcrs between the foie win^s with a 
uiis ; and, .dler *»ciilly" ^^j^u■e/ln;^ tlie 
hifast 4 d’ the iiisict, It will smincdi.itcly 
Jjeiish. Lobsteis, scoi pions, or such in- 
se^’ts.cs havi' oo ^vinp^., may be preseived 
lu .-pints, "t'l'.e Minous nrher kinds of 
m-c‘ets may either be killed witli oil of 
turpe.ilini*, or the i’linies of sulphur, 
dill I in-ee*s are dej^rn ed of all mois- 
ime, tl.cy sliould be kept vi ry dry, and 
ciostMy siiut apju the boxC' or cabinets 
where they aie to remain. The bottoms 
may be covered with pitch, and paper 
on the surface ; or they may be lined 
widicotk impie^nated with corrosive 
siiblinu.to, ill a stiono* solution of sal 
ariimoniai*. 

INS'I'INCT, the opertitioii of tlie 
priiM-iple of aniiPiil or v( j^etable life, by 
tije exeicise of certain inn.'te powers 
ilirected to di finite ends ami proiluctive 
of dt finite cfiects. It Is in this sense 
opposed to reason, wliich is the opera- 
li«>n of the iiitellectu.d powers directed 
to the orodiu tion of effects. 

INSTITUTION^ or Institute, 
term lately adopted in l uiropc, imply - 
inj^ a species of ac.idcmy" of tlie hi^ln st 
order, wheie jjencral liteiiiture, and the 
arts and sciences are tauj^lit. 

Four liistitutioiis are a4 present in fle- 
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tivity in this metropolis, yiz. the Royal 
Institution, ^.he London Institution, the 
Surrey Institution, and the Russell In- 
stitution. All of these possess libraries 
more or less extensive ; they have also 
suitable reading rooms, where may be 
found the daily, weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly publications, with till* most 
valuable new books. Leetiire^ are also 
pven at most ih’ these *‘stablishnients at 
ditlerent seasons of the year, chiefly in 
the winter and sprin;{-,on various scimres, 
sneh as chemistry, natural philosuphy, 
oratory, general litniature, the belles 
Icttres, music, architectute, mechanics, 
&c. &c. * 

They are supported in part by an 
original subscription, formed by nume- 
rous share-holders, and also by annual 
subscribers. No money is received at 
any of them for admission, adiriission 
being restricted to the share-holders, 
the annual subscribers, and, in certain 
cases, by tickets tiaiisferrable by the 
share-holders to whom they choose. 

In some of these, tlie Surrey and the 
Russell Institutions, the hooks, except 
they are very voluminous and valuable, 
or dictionaries, circulate among the 
members. 

These institutions aie generally open 
from nine in the morning till ten at 
night, and ba\t; e\eiy aecornmodatioii 
in warmth, light, and olfiei conveniences. 
They are the <*heapcst inode of diffubing 
knowledge, whether useful or lii\iin<mH, 
that ever was invented, or indeed that 
ever existed in any age. The annual 
subscription to the Surrey Institution, 
for example, being only three guini*as. 

Sonii* of the first iiq*n of the age h.ive 
given lectures at these Institutions : 
Davy, HkapTui:, Accum, Smith, Co- 
f.KRiDGi':, Cawpiifli., IIazlitt, Col- 
lier, Crotch, 8cc. &c. 

INSUHANCE, ill law and com- 
luerce, a contract whereby one party^^ 
.engages to pay tlie*h)sses which the other 
may sustain, fora stipulated premium 
or consideration. The most commoii 
sorts are insurance against the dangers 
of the seas, insurance against lire, in- 
oi'rance ordelds, and insurance of lives. 

Every prudent individual, who has 
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property in houses, or goods, or who 
risques it at sea, &c., should take care 
to insure it in some respectable insurance 
ofTice. 'riie premiums for insurance 
are, unless under particular circum- 
stances of danger, very reasonable. The 
following aic the aimual premiums to 
be paid to the Royal Rxcltatif^e Itnu- 
rnnre Company : for common insurance, 
not exceeding in valiu! iJOOOl., is, — Cor 
Hazardous insurance, not I’xci.'eding 
iOOOl. in value, ds. — and, for doubly 
hazardous insurance, not exceeding 
iOOOl. in v.dne, 5s. percent. Insurance 
on jewels, ph^le, itc., and to cotton 
spinners, oil, spermaceti, wax, or sugar 
refiners, 8lC. 8cc. must be made by spe- 
cial agreement. 

Insurance for lives is, aUo, very fre- 
quently effected at the insurance offices. 
It consists in paying a certain sum of 
tiioiiey annually duiing tlie life of a 
person, on condition of being paid a cer- 
tain sum at bis death. '^I'hiis a life not 
exceeding tlie age of thiity years may 
be insured for lOOl., to be paid in case 
of death witliin one year, for 1/. 3r/. 

and so on, increasing nr lessening the 
anniicil ))reiiiium in proportion as the 
person ft older or younger than the pe- 
riod here spi*cified ; and also, of course, 
according to the state of health or disease 
in which the person should happen to 
he at the time the insurance is made. 

I N TELLECTS, the understanding, 
the faculties of the mind.* See Mind. 

INTEREST, a sum reckoned for the 
loan of another sum or |)rincipal ; it is 
usually estimated at so much per cent., 
or ’ y tlie 100. The highest legal in- 
terest now allowed in England is, ex- 
cept in the cas^ of pawnbrokers, after 
the rate of five per cent, per annum. 

Jjiterment. See buRiAL. 
INTERMITTENT Fever, a dis- 
ease in which the symptoms subside en- 
tirely for a given period j such is the 
Ague ; wbieb see. 

INTESTINES, that convoluted 
membranous tube extending from the 
stomach to the anus, commonly known 
by the name of the bowels. See Ab« 

DOMEN. 

INTOLERANCE, want of patience 
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an<l raiHlour to bear llie opinions of 
others; or, in other words, intellectual 
oppression. See Tolkuation. 

Intoxicntlon. See Dru n k kn NES s. 
lODINK, a simple and siiiL^nlar 
siih>t}ii]ce <hscovered in ISI'2, by M. 
Conrtois of Paris. It is ])iociiied by 
the follnwiii}^ process: lixiviate pow- 
<lered kelp with cohl watt r ; evaporaie 
the lixivium till a pellicle forms, and set 
aside to crystallize ; evaporate the mo- 
tlier li(|iior to <lryness, and pour upon 
the mass half its wcii^ht of sulphuric 
acnl j iipply gentle heat to this mix- 
ture in a glass alembic: fumes of a vio- 
let colour arise, and condense in opa- 
cjuc crystals having a inctullic lustre. 
Iodine has a bluisli black colour; its 
lustre is metallic ; it is soft and friable. 
Its s[>eci tic gravity 4,J)4b*. It produces 
a yellow stain upon the skin. Its smell 
resembles that of diluted chloiine; its 
taste is acriil. It is extremely volatile, 
and at a leinpeiatiire of between and 
«0" I '101111008 a violet vaf)our ; at ISO® or 
130% it rises more rapidly, and at 
it fuses, and produces copious violet co- 
loiiicd fumes. It is very sparingly so- 
luble in water; much more so in spirit 
of wine. It eoinljiiics indireetrfy with 
ox\gcn, and directly with chlorine; it 
c’oi 11 bines also with many of the metals 
in tlilfereiit ways and proportion^. 

IPKCACU ANIIA, aim diciiial root 
olitained from the Cophadis^ov Ca/ficuc~ 
Cfi JpfCacuait/iit^ a perennial phiiir found 
growing in shadowy moist situations in 
the forests of llrazil ; it flowers in l)e- 
<’cmheror someof the follow ing months, 
and its berries ripen in May. 

"^I'he root is simple, or somewhat 
brancfied, and furnished»here and iheie 
with short radicles ; it is roundish, tlnee 
or four inches long, and two or three 
lines in thickness; bent in different Tli- 
leetions, externally browni and beset 
v/uli iiionnnent iinecpial roughish rings 
or wi inkles. • In choosing them the 
larger koo.s, which aie cot^pact, and 
bleak v/ij<i a resinous frartiAT, havmga 
wildish gicy. soinewh.it semitransparent 
appearanc.? in the inside of the cortical 
pait, with a pale straw-coloured mediiU 
iarv fihr*', arc to be prefened. The eii- 
' (I>7 


tire root is iinalorous, but tlie powder 
sun 11s faint and ilisagrceable. I'he tasto 
is lliit^r, siilf^acrid, and extieindy ii.iu- 
scons. It has been long in use as an* 
cincili*, ai.d for oilier purposes. 

Tin* tmclic propel lies of tins root Is 
fniii.d t(» Irj nil a pecii I lar su hstaiifo 
wiiah tias ! cen scp.i’a'ci! iVom it. and is 
c.i!!i*d ]'>.!. TIN; ii is III the foini of 
brownish leil scales, whn^i an" m arly in- 
odoroiis,and have as-bghrly bitter, acrid, 
but^iot iiaiiscoiis taste. It is soluble in 
water in all proportions, without under- 
going any altc:ation, and deli(|ue.sees in 
a moist atmosphere. It is also solidile 
inalrohul. • Th IS substance \aries in the 
three varieties of ipccacnaiiha rc'ot found 
ill the shops : IG parts of it in 100 have 
been obtained from the eoitieal part of 
the brown ; 14 in 100 fiom the grey, or 
the callicorca ipecamauhuy and only 5 
parts in 100 fioin the white ipeeaenan- 
ha. Some experiments have been made 
with this substance, hut not sulbcient 
to enable ns to speak of it with projicr 
precision. 

The root of ipecaenanlia in powder, 
when administered in laigi* doses, is eine- 
lie ; in smaller ones diaphoretic and ex- 
pectorant ; and, instill smaller doses, it 
acts as a stoniaelne, slimnlali ng, and 
giving enn’ijy to the digestiie organs. 
As an (‘iiie^ic it is mild, safe, and cer- 
tain in Its opi'iatioii. (liven iii dysen- 
tery and diarilura, in doses snOieient to 
excite nansca withonl loiniilug, it pro- 
duces exeelloiit efl'i ets : it is also given 
in spasmodic asthma, dysjiepsia, hoop- 
ing eiingh. and epilepsy. It i', used as a 
smioiifie in gout, dropsy, and other af- 
feetitnis whf’re sv\eatmg is iieees'*«r\ : it 
1 -, 111 thesi" la^t ea'-e■^, gtMierally given 
with neutral salts. See hekiw. It is also 
leryuM'fnlas an exjieetoi.yit in f'ataiihal 
afieetMiMs, piieninonia, after hhading, 
and 111 tlie early stage of* pnlmoiniry 
consiiniption. Its enu tie operation is 
cpiiekcned liy combi imt ion with emetic 
tartar; and counteracted liy opiiiin and 
vegetable acnls. 

Tlie dose of th(" powder, to produce 
full vomiting, is from fifteen grains to 
half a <lraehin ; of tlie aipieous infusioj^ 
made hv iiiuceraling for an hour two 
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drachtns of the powclcqvd root in six 
fluidounces of boiling water, and filter- 
ing, from one to one fliiidonnce* &nd a 
• half may be taken every half hour, till 
vomiting is |jrodu(‘ed. '^I'he operation 
is continued, and rendered mucli easier 
to the patient, by drinking, during the 
intervals of vomiting, large draifghts of 
tepid water. For producing the other 
effects of ipecacuanha, it bhould bt; 
given in doses of one, two, or three 
grains ; generally in the form of prlls ; 
and repealed every four or live lioiirh. 

The compound powder of ipccncuan- 
ha is made thus : Take ofipeeacuanha 
root po\\dered, hard 0 |>iunf powdered, 
of each one drachm ; of sulphate of pot- 
ash powdered, one ounce — mix them. 
This was formerly known under the 
name of Dover's powder. It operates 
as a powerful sudordie, in all ea^^es, 
whether inflammatory or not, in which 
full sweating is indicated. The dose is 
from five gvanisto one scruple, given dif- 
fused in water, or us a bolus, as^isted by 
a plenliful dilution of tepid fluids; 
which, however, niiisl not bediuiik im- 
mediately after taking the powder. 
Ten grains of this medicine eontuiii 
one grain of opium. 

A fVine ofipeeacuanha is made thus: 
Take of ipeeaouanha-ior)i. Jjiuiscd, two 
ounces ; of sherry-wine, two* pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen da^s, and filter. As 
an emetic, this wine is e(|ually effieaei- 
ous, and, at the same time, milder in 
its operation than untirnonial wine ; it 
is therefore better adapted for iufiints. 
For this purpose, a teii-spooiiful, or 
half a fluidruchm, should be given for a 
dose, and repeated e;very leii minutes 
till it operates. In biiialler doses it an- 
swers the same purposes as the powder : 
it is given in ooughs, dlarrhcca, and dy- 
sentery. 

IRlDIUfil, a metal obtained from 
the ore of platinum. It is of a whitish 
colour; its speci fit* gravity above 18. Its 
most marked character is, its extreme- 
ly diflicuit solubility in acids. 

IRIS, in anatomy, the coloured cir- 
cular ring in the eye, beneath the crys- 
Viliine lens, yhicli surrounds the central 
or dark part, called the pupil. 
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IRIS, in botany, a genus of plants 
comprehending fifty-five species, scat- 
tered over the globe. The following 
are the chief : 

The Florentina^ or Florentine iris, or 
orris, is a native of Italy, and the south 
of Europe. In its recent state, it is 
extremely acrid, and wlien chewed, ex- 
cites a pungent heat in tlie mouth, 
which coiitinufs several horns ; on lie- 
ingdiied, this acrimony is conssidcrably 
abated ; the taste is slightly bitter, and 
agreeable, approaching that of violets. 
The fresh root is cathartic, but of no 
inipurtaiice as a medicine. The tlried 
loot ill powder, is well known as an 
elegant perfume. 

'fins species is cultivated in oiir gar- 
dens as an ornamental plant. 'Fhe flow- 
ers are large, and of a pale whitish blue 
colour. 7’liis and the following may 
be propagated by parting of the roots. 

The (Jermanicat Common iris, or 
Fleur de luce, a native of Germany. 

Hie PseudaeoruSt or Yellow water- 
flag, is found in the wet woods, iiiaishes, 
and on the river banks of our own 
coiiiitiy, with large yellow flowers. 

Theieisa species of the iris found 
more cc^ininonly in the provinces than 
in London, or its iiciglibnurhood, which 
d-C'^erve.s i iLltivatioii for the fragrance of 
its smell. 'Fhe petals of the flowers 
are long and narrow, and of a pale blue 
colour, intermixed with yellowish white. 

IRISH-SLATE, or Lapis Hiberni- 
cus, a kind of soft stone, of a dirty co- 
lour, formerly used in medicine, but of 
no importance whatever. 

'RON, or /crrMwi, the most us(>ful 
and the most plentiful of all the metals. 
It is of a blue-%#hite colour, very nrallHa- 
ble and ductile, and fusible at a white 
het^t. Its specific gravity is 7.78- It 
lias not been so long known as many of 
the other medals : it was, however, em- 
ployed in the time of Moses for cutting 
instruments. It is extremely ductile, 
but it cannot be hammered into very 
thin leaves.* It is also attracted by the 
magnet. 

The most important native combi- 
nations of iron, whence the immense 
supplies for the arts of life are drawn, 
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Are the oxides, or ores of iron ; it is aUo 
found combined with sulphur and with 
several acids. The yellow, and most of 
the red ochres are impure oxitlts of 
iron. It is so abundant that there are 
few fossils free fioin it ; even at the sur- 
face of the earth where the soil is re<l, 
the presence of iron may he ^eneially 
concluded. It is also found in some 
animal and vegetable bodies, iron 
is also soinetiines found native, and is 
then usually rej;arded as of meteoric 
origin: for it is invariably alio\ed with 
ten per tent of nickel. Native iron is 
flexible, cellular, and often contaiii«> a 
green substance of a vitreous appear- 
ance. It has been found in Africa, 
America, and in Siberia, where a mass 
weighing ibOOlbs. was discovered by 
Pallas. A sword of meteoric iron, 
obtained from the ('ape of (Hood Hope, 
has lately heen iiiride liy Mr. Sowerby, 
and pre-jented to the Piiipeior of Russia. 

The native oxides of iron constiluti' 
a very extensive and iinpnrinnt class of 
metallic ores. They vary in colour, 
and arc found in Sweden, Klba, Sec 
and also in ubundanre in various other 
parts of the world. England aUo affords 
them in great quantities. The principal 
kinds are the following : Magnetic iron 
orCy generally black. Specilic gravity, 
4,5 ; very abundant in Sweth*!!, and is 
particularly esteemed for making st»*el. 
Iron glance^ or micaceous ore. Ihv- 
matitCy or red iron-stone, abounds in 
Lancashire : most of oiir ii on -plate anri 
wire is made from it. And CVo// ?ro;i- 
5 /o/ie found in masses of diflerent shapes 
and sizes, in Shropshire, South Wah-s, 
.Staffordshire, and Sco.'^l.ind. Although 
this is far from the purest iron ore found 
in tlii.s country, it is the chief source of 
the cast and bar non in ordinar\*iise. 
Its employment is chiefly rcfenblc to 
the coal which acconqianios it. 

The esstlitial part of the jiroce-'shy 
which these ores aieredin^'d to the me- 
tallic state, coiibists in •dc'compo-.ing 
them by tlie action of eliarcoal, a', higli 
tern p<Tatn res. Tiie argillaceous iron 

of Wales, Shropshire, fvc, is first 
ed, and then sim lted wiih limostone 
witl coke ; the use of the former bting 
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to form a fusllfle compound with the clay 
oftlafore, \fy which the latter is ena- 
bled tt> act ii})un the oxide, and to re-i 
duee it to the inetallic state. 

I. on null os with a great variety of 
ver^ d'^f. lent bodies, and forms vario^is 
rompminds. It also dissolves in vari- 
ous acids, forming different neutral 
salts : the most import:mt of these is 
sulphate oj'inaiy coriinnMily called green 
copperas. See SuLPHATK OF IRON. 

'i’he rust of iron is an oxide of the 
metal. Rut oxi<lesof difierent colours 
may be obtained fiom it, b\» different 
procesjes. • One may be made thus : 
Mix iron filings witli twice their weight 
of llowcTs of sulphur, and as much wa- 
ter as will make them into a paste, 
which on standing to lest for some hours, 
swells np, and is then pnlvtM-ized, put 
into a heated emcible to deflagrate, 
and ke|)t constantly stirring, with an 
iron spatula, till it fills into a deep 
black })Owder. I'his powder iirgetl 
longer in the /lie hecomt's red, and in 
this state has been Ccdlcd croms mar'tis. 
Ground with oil, this oxide, as well as 
some others of this metal, forms u n.^e- 
fu! pigment. 

Of the alloys of iron, tin-plate is the 
most imp n 1 ,mP. ‘^ec 'flN-lM, ATE. 

Iron is foTi lel m cDininerct* in tlireedif- 
ferent states, vix. as cnAZ-tVoM, wroughi- 
irony ami stccL 

(Ja.if-iron consists of iron united with 
more (»r less c-iibnn, ami a portion of 
oxygen, oft^Mi Milphur, and phosphorus 
and silica. l>y the processes of puddling 
and r'dliMg, these siib-.tances are biirn- 
<‘davay, or scjiieezed out, ami tlins 
cas»-non N (onwfttcd into icroKi>ht-iron, 
Steel !'> a com[)MUiid of jroii with car- 
bon, the pro})oitions beyig variable. It 
combiiUN the I'nsihiiity of east, withthi* 
inalh'fdjilit) of wrought ii«m ; nnd when 
healed ami snddenly cooled, it becomes 
veiy Inrd, wlienci. it* ‘Jiipcriority for the 
imiinifictmc of cutting instrninents. 
If kept for a long time in fusion, it 
h)se.s its caiboi), ami becomes pure 
iinn. SecSTEr.L. 

Iron is ti'scd for such innumerable 
and important purpose^ *.n the arts, as 
well as in domestic lij’e, that itfs quite 
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iinpossible to pniiinonitr ihom. It 
however, heyoiid qoebtioii, \lie iiiohUiise- 
‘fiil, aiui intrinsically valuable of all the 
nit'tals. W’iiat ren<leri» it bu iiiiich more 
valuable is, that it is, of all the metals, 
tlie le.ist injurious to the animal system, 
bein^ in no respect poisonous. * 

Iron, wiien taken internally, as a merfi- 
cinej is a powerful tonic, increasing the 
general excitement, promoting the tli- 
gestivo powers, giving a more Horici hue 
lo the blood, and augmenting in a great 
degree the eneigy of the muscular 
fibres. For this purpo^^e it ansuers 
most eH'ectually when given *in iniuute 
doses, such as it is found in chalybeate 
springs, and in long-continued use. 
The diseases in which it is used are, 
those accompanied with general debility, 
such as chlorosis, hysteria, dyspepsia, 
duor albus, gleet, palsy, scrofula, 
rickets, and the last stage of phthisis. 
It is also useful iu convalescence from 
almost all acute diseases ; it has miao 
been recoinmcnded in cancer. Iron 
should not be given whenever an indain- 
matory state of the system prevails; 
nor ill an increased secretion of bile, 
particularly in sanguineous habits ; it 
producing, in such states of the system, 
a variety of unpleasant symptoms, such 
as heat, hcad-ach, thirst, &c/ 

The officinal preparaVions of iron are 
many ; we cannot even enumerate them; 
the principal are the following : 

Filings of iron, are given in doses of 
from tivegiains to half a drachm, made 
into ail electuary with honey, or into 
pills with myrrh, or some bitter extract, 
such as chamomile ur^gentian, for dys- 
pepsia, chlorosis, hysteria, and general 
debilty, more Especially where an acid 
is present in the alimentary canal. 

The sulphate of iron is given in doses 
of from 6ne •grain to five, combined 
with ammoiiiacum, rhubarb, myrrh, or 
bitter extracts. 

The subearhonate of iron is made 
thus: Take of sulphate of iron eiglit 
ounces ; subcarboi ate of soda, six 
ounces ; of boiling water one gallon. 
Dissolve, sepitrately, the sulphate of 
iron aii^ the subcarboiiate of soda, in 
eight pints of waiter, then mix together 


the solutions and set the mixture aside, 
that the powder may subside ; tlien 
pour off the Bupeiiiatant fluid, wash 
the suhcarboiiute of iron in hot water, 
and dry it u rapped up in bibulous pa- 
per in a gentle heat. The dose is from 
four grains to thirty, threetiines a day, 
combined with myrrh, or aromatics. 

This preparation sits easier on the 
stomach than the common prepared 
carbonate, or rust of iron. • 

Tincture of muriate of iron, is an ac- 
tive and elegant preparation of this me- 
tal, well adapted for all the diseases in 
which chalybeates prove serviceable. It 
is alao recoiiiiuended in dysury depend- 
ing on spasmodic strictures of the ure- 
thra, the dose for which is five or six 
drops, repeated etery ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, until nausea he induced. 
usual dose is from ten lo thirty drops in 
a glass of water ; but it niav be gradu- 
ally increased to one liniidred and twen- 
ty, or two licjuidrachms. It is also used 
externally, as a styptic, in cancerous 
and fungous soies. 

The wine of iron is made thus : Take 
of filings of iron two ounces, of sherry- 
wine twe^ pints ; mix them, and set the 
mixture aside for a month, shaking it 
every day ; then filter through paper. 
This is the most pleasant of all the pre- 
parations of iron. It is given in cldo- 
rosis, and the relaxed haliits of young 
females. The dose is (Voib one to six 
fluidrachms twice or thrice a day. 

The compound pills of iron are made 
thus : take of myrrh in powder two 
dra hms : subcarbonnte of soda and -sul- 
phate of iron of each one drachm. Hub 
the myrrh with the subcarbonate of so- 
da ; then having added the sulphate of 
iron, rub again ; and lastly, beat the 
whole into a uniform mass. This is a 
useful emmenu*gogue pill, and has been 
long known to the public^ as a quack 
medicine, under the name of Austin's 
pills. The difce is from ten grains lo one 
scruple, twice or three times a day. 

Iron Bridge. See Bridge. 
Iron-moulds. See Ink. 
IRRIGATION, in agriculture, the 
artificial watering of land. Water is 
employed in various ways for the im- 
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provcment of land. Either by tlie pro- 
cebs of what is strictly called irri^utUm^ 
when the water trickles over ihe surface 
of the laud ; hy Jiooding^ when it coveis 
the soil completely fora lon^eror shorter 
period ; or by warping^ when the water 
acts merely as a conductor of the warp^ 
or mud, b}^ which the itnprovemi nt is 
effected. 

Irrigation promotes the melioration of 
grass lands^ in preservin^^ a favourable 
temperature ; in improving the crop by 
the nourishing sub^tances which it con- 
veys ; by <lestroyin^ heaths and other 
weeds which {^row best in a dry soil ; and 
as a mere clement, water is V)eiicticial 
more especially in dry scason>. 

The system of wateriii” land, how- 
ever, can never be carried to peifectioii 
unless when accompanied by diaina^e 
and enclosure. Stagnant water aiul im- 
petuous ton eats d«) esv,( ntial injury ; 
but if w.iter be eniiri'ly under ccanniciiid, 
so that it may be laid on and taUen otf 
at pleasure, it may becoiiu* a ino.'tt use- 
ful insfriiment in tlie bands of tiic skil- 
ful husbandman. iJiaina^e is, iliere- 
fore, a neccssiry pn paraiion for iiii^a- 
tloii : the drams, however, in siMb tom-s 
should be open and not eovered over. 

Ill tl le E.ist Indies, not nni) rice, but 
wheat and barley, aie raised by mean', of 
irri{^atiou ; and it Ins loie,; been a piae- 
tice ill some parts of Seoll.nid to eiirn h 
the soil for erAps of ^raiii by the same 
means. W'ater alone, howe\er, vvithont 
the addition of other snbstaiu'cs, will 
not brin^ t^iain to peiferiion; heme, 
thoiioji from \ear to \ear it iii.iy be ap- 
plied to meadow and pasture ^rass v, iib 
suceesk, yet it eaiinot be»repe.ited uiili 
advantage to cor//, except at eonsideia- 
ble intervals of time, or ueemiipaiiu'd 
with man u re, A s\stim of iriii^alion 
for corn seems to have Mie^ecded iii the 
western part of Soiiierset.''birc, at lJu lis- 
ter ; audit <?bi s <trtaiidy appear that 
upon pariieolai soils, ami m%ler eeitaiii 
circuimliii.ees, iiiiiiation Ibi ^ orn is ad- 
vantageous. lint on the wlinle, the iiii- 
provemeiit of ^lass seems to be the 
great object to which the watering of 
land is applicable. 

Clear spring- water, in ihe state in 


which itissues from the hills, is certainly 
of a feViiliziiig cpiality, more especially 
where the strata aie calcareous. V\ here’ 
river water is accessible, it is comiiiouly 
laden with many ciirKhiug suhslaiice^ ; 
and IS ll t n productive, not only of tein- 
porary^but of permanent iniprovement. 

Sea, or salt-water, in snffii lent (pian- 
tity to cover the siirfaee Af tlie hind, not 
containing sait-uater griis.\(\St is destruc- 
tive 4o the gci.iMality of meadow grasses, 
and, theiefore, cannot be employed. 
Jliit ivliere lirass land is peiiodically 
oveilloweilby thesei, and the grassl•^^ 
congenial td salt-water irrigation grow 
there, of course, the salt-water (1oi»dmg 
is not only ii.^efnl, it is absolutely essen- 
tial for ttie giowtband even preservation 
of such grasses : for beiuL, deprived of 
their usual saline aliiiient they die. 
*^riiese are facts, peihaps, not generally 
known ; but oui own expenenee enables 
IIS to ^tatt' tbein with l ontidenee. 

W’e think, however, that irrigating 
poor corn lamUwi.b ?ea.w at er, pr^cioM.v- 
it/ to tht'ir M*eeiving the seed, ami per- 
haps befoie the last p'.oitglimg, may be 
•id vantagt cni^U adopK d. 

\\ liter impregnateil with iron is now 
known lobe Inemily to \eL'.etatlon, but 
thill contaiiJigg other iiimeial sijbstaii- 
ci s, sneli as'leaiJ, or eoppei, never does 
good. * 

Irriuation is not restricted to any 
pariu'iilai descM{)t'oii ot land : for land 
n.itin.diy wet may be gie.itly improved 
by It when act ompanied by drainage; 
and 11 ii|ually benehcial to dry land. 

\\ .»ler iniMdows aie of two sorts; 
flotr'iNi;, caleiilaTe^ for a tlat eounlry . 
and for sloping grounds. Jii 

th(> first mode the laml is*forined into 
broad ridges, eoniTnonly At'in thirty to 
ft. it) feet wide, anti nine or ten pt>les 
in length ; as in such sitTiatiomi the 
great objet't is, when once brought on, 
to lie able to cany oil tRe water (quickly ; 
the ridges theiefore should be high ; 
iiiofe of tlie fallllre^ in irrigation arise 
from the ridges not being siiiliciently 
high, and tlie slopes not being suffi- 
ciently steep, tlian from any^Dlh.or cavisp.^ 

It is difiicult to give un intelligible 
written description of tlft catch-work* 
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meadow. To hf» proptfrly undfistood, 
tlie operation niu*-t l>e fit may, 

. however, in jj^encud be le. narked, lliat 
the ^\slein IS calcoliiled for siopiii:^ 
{fronnds ; and that after the vmiU.t i> 
brought from tin* orii^lnal sfream into 
a new cut, it is ^tO{lped at thtv end on 
us hi»h a level as the situation admits, 
by which thcwvater is made to fill the 
trench, then to i nn ovei at the si<hs and 
flood the land liehnv. It is necessary 
to cut small parallel I renches at the <lis- 
taii<e of 20 or 30 feet below the supe- 
rior trench, in order to catch the wafer 
a^ain, and the |>laii of spreadini' or 
dilfiisin^ is continued l:ll the water 
reaches the bottom of the meadow. See 
Draining. 

A threat advantage attcndiiicr the 
catcli-woik system i<, that it is not only 
less expensive, but the same (pianiily 
of water will do iiuicli more woik. 

The season of wulerinjj; land must 
depend upon the purpose for whicli it 
is intended. For early j^ra'^s, or hay, 
the spring months are, accordiiu' to 
circumstances, advaiitajremisly employ- 
ed. The best seasons for warprnj^ aie 
said to be June, July, and An;(nst ; 
but, however, land may be warped at 
any season, provider! tl.e v.^Mil.ir i>e 
dry, and the river low. • .Warpliii;- in 
sprint is attended wi;h no peculiai ail- 
vantafjre, more than in the suniiuer, as 
the srdinient must lie to ^nak and dry 
before the jj^ronnd hr* cultivated. 

Irritability, io ph}>mio-y, 

that power C'r p-ropcrlj* <>f anim.ils, and 
particularly of their mn-cles, in ciuim*- 
quence of which their Ab.c*-, on bcinjr 
touched, contract, oV aiii othciw isc .-cL 
in motion. , 

'riie term^irri lability is also app'icd 
to similar opeiatinns in vc^'ctahlcs, ex- 
euiplilWal yi tin* cxpaiidinji; of Hoovers 
by li^lit, the closin*^ of the leaves of 
the sensitive plaut by contact, or pres- 
sure, &c. 

The irritable, or contractile fibre, 
wneii separated from the animal or tlic 
plant, preserves its irritability for ^ome 
time, and continues to contract upon the 
%}>plication 6*f any stimnlns. U retaiiu 
iSso^this property when it is Cut into 
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pieces, as is observable on dividing ih> 
proboscis of a butterfly, or the stamina 
of plants. 'J’he fluids in aiiiinaib and 
vc;*elal)les are also said to be endued 
with tlo*^ pn»pf‘rty. The degree of irri- 
tal^iliiy of both solids and fluids is con- 
stantly changing ; it varies according to 
the age and huhit of the same animal, 
and the same ]>lant, and according to 
the sex, organization, and size of the 
ditferent iiuiivnluals. It is increased by 
the ulisence of the cuiimiontmd huhitual 
stiiiuili ; and is weakened by the loo 
Sequent application of a stimulus too 
powerful. 

The state of healthy or tone of tiie 
flhre, consists in a certain (|uantity of 
the irritable principle ncccbsary f.»r Ms 
preservation. To maintain this ^tatc, 
the action of the stimulus applied to it 
must be strong enough to carry oil the 
hurplns of the irritable piiiuaple which 
the lungs and the circulation of the 
fluids are continually supplying. 'J'o 
this end a certain equilibrium is necca- 
siiry between the stimuli applied, and 
the irritability of the fibre; in ahori, 
that the quantity of all the stimii.iis 
actiiig^upmi it may he alwa\ s iicai !v 
equal and powerful enough to cat rv *Mi‘ 
fjoni the him* tlic i \icss of its un’a- 
bility, and not iso sUoiig as to caii v * n‘ 
more than tliis c'uc'is. 

When the si- mu I ns acting upon the 
fi’oie is not gia.it en<)U;^li to carrv ‘Ml' 
its ex‘ c-'S of irrlta 1)1 illy, tiic niilibie 
piinciplc a(*cui!Mi!.ites, and, in niinn'- 
roiis instance-, jundnet s disease. 

When tlic •-l:;in!n'* acting n|jori tl.<* 
fiine IS too gMSit, the fibre is dejirivcd 
of that poirion of ii i itabilily neccs'-.irv 
for its healthy fnin tion, and is, of 
course, ill a st.ilc ol' t*xhiinstion. Hence 
aly) di'casc is often induced. I'his e\- 
hanstit* i is c^tlicr terupujurf/ or irrepu^ 
ruble. In the .state of lemporary ex- 
haustion, llic applicalioiw of a stiiniilns 
will not maUe it c('!)ira<*t ; luit as soon 
as the iuit^bdlty again afcunudateti, 
the fibre, upon the application of a sii- 
innliis, will again contract. » 

The total, or irreparable exhansNon 
of the fil)ie consists in a total loss of 
its initahility, as in the cast; of gaii- 
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f(rei«e. The fibre chaugefl lU colour, 
becomes dark or black, and sii bject to 
the laws of irior^anized matter, atid be- 
gins to decompobe and putrefy. A very 
powerful stimulus will, in a very short 
time, reduce the fibre to this state. 
Such, for instance, is the state of the 
fibre in animaU killed by the bite of 
a rattle-snake ; in auiinal^* destroyed by 
a knife dipped in the juice of the aco- 
nite, or woirs-bane ; or in poisoned ar- 
rows. Th<to irritability of many insects, 
and of the greatest part of plants, is 
irreparably exhausted by the stimulus 
of the propagation of the species, so 
that they die the moment the work of 
generation is completed. 

All the diseases of animals ai.d vegn- 
tables may, therefore, be arrangetl under 
two heads : the diseases arising from :iii 
accumvlation of irritability ^ ar d the clis- 
<ases arising from an eA haunt ion of the 
irritability. 

Kemtdii'b remove the disease by their 
action upon the irritable fibre : by ex- 
hausting the irritability, when the dis- 
ease is that of «icciimulatioii ; and by 
diminishing the action of the coniiiion 
stimuli, and consequently by picvent- 
ing a total exhaustion, when th# disease 
is that of exhaustion. See Excitabi- 
lity, Excitkmknt, Mkdicink, and 
Stimulus. 

ISCHURV, a suppression of urine. 
See Urinf;. 

ISlNGli ASS, or IchthyocoUa^ a well- 
known substance, consisting, when 
good, of pure, or nearly pure, gelatine, 
it is prepared from certain parts of the 
entrails of several fishes ; the best is ob- 
tained from the sturgeon, and is almost 
exclusively prepared hi Russia. It 
should be free from taste and smell, 
and entirely soluble in warm water; 
which, however, is seldom the cas^ in 
consequence of the prefence of some 
albuminous parts. When the jellj' of 
isinglass is Aincentrated, and carefully 
dried, it forms a very chcice kind of 
glue. 

The sounds, or air-bladders, of fresh- 
water, as well as many salt-water fishes, 
may be employed in the preparation of 
isinglass. The intestines and perito- 
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noenui may Ijtf also u-.ed for the sama 
puipoje ; eieii the sinewy parts. 

I'hefe last are directed to be boiled in^ 
water till they aie dissolved j the viscid' 
liquor is strained and suffered to cool, 
when the f.it is to be (^arerully takan 
off, th£ liquor again boiled to a due 
consistence, then cut in pieces, rolled 
into a semicircular twist^and afterwards 
dried. The membranous parts are, it 
is said, merely cleansed, rolled into 
shades, and then dried. 

Isinglass is used for a variety of pur- 
poses in the arts. It is also used by the 
brewers, in^immense quantities, for fin- 
ing their liquors. Consisting principally 
of gelatine, it is of course nutricious, 
ami affords a ready means of making, 
with thiee drachms, and a pint of water, 
an elegant jelly, which may be flavour- 
ed with kmon or orange, &c. 

It is found in commerce in several 
forms ; short staple^ loiv^ staple, book, 
leaf, and picked isinglass. The latter 
is sometimes adulterated with pieces of 
bladder, and the dried skins of soles. 

100 parts of good isinglass consist of 
98 of gelatine, and 2 of the phosphates 
of snda and lime. 

ISSUE, a small artificial aperture, 
or ulcer, in the muscular parts of the 
liody, for the purpose of discharging 
superfluous moisture, or of giving vent 
to noxious humours, &c. Issues are of 
three kinds, the h/ister-ime, the pea- 
issue, and the seton, or cord. 

Issues are usually made in the^rms, 
legs, or back, either by caustics or by 
incision. They are applied for various 
disorders; chiefly of the head, eyes, 
ears, teeth, &c., vhichare thus relieved, 
and sometimes cured. 

Issue Peas are either *the common 
dried garden peas, or ibstead, kidney 
beans, gentian root, or orange^peas are 
used. Orange |>eas, and some others, 
are kept in the shops, turned smooth 
for the purpose. As such applications 
swell and become otherwise unfit fpr 
continuance in the issue, they should 
be occasionully changed. 

Issue Plasters may be made of some ' 
simple adhesive plaster, spread on left- 
ther or paper. But to such an extent 
9 X* -i 
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•re pretended noetruiue berried in tliie 
country, that even these sifhple plasters 
have not escaped the cupidity of quacks. 

ITCH, ScabieSy or Psoras a cuta- 
neous and contagious disease, appearing 
fifst on the wrist, and between the fin- 
gers, ill small pustules, with ^ watery 
heads, attended very often with consi- 
derable itching. It is supposed to be 
caused by an insect, a species of the 
genus acarus, viz. the acarus scahiei^ 
which, when viewed with a good inicro- 
acope, is white, with reddish legs ; the 
four hihd ones having a long bristle. 

If the itch be neglected 'it degene- 
rates into troublesome and filthy sores. 
It is rarely, however, found in any in- 
dividual or family where a strict atten- 
tion to cleanliness is observed. 

The most effectual remedy for this 
complaint sulphur ; although quick- 
silver, in consequence of the smell oc- 
casioned by the former, is sometimes 
applied ; hut against its application in 
the cure of this disease, we must pro- 
test : for the application of quicksilver 
to the surface of the body is always at- 
tended with more or less danger, and 
should never be adopted, unless abso- 
lute necessity requires it. If, therefore, 
the mode recommended under the arti- 
cle Infancy, for the cure of this dis- 
ease, should not be effectual, the follow- 
ing should be adopted : Take of hog's 
lard two ounces ; of flowers of sulphur 
one ^i^nce ; of white hellebore-root, in 
powder, one drachm ; of olive-oil one 
ounce ; of essence of bergamot siifli- 
cient to impart a pleasant smell. Mix 
the whole well together, by rubbing on 
• smooth stone. This ointment will he 
sufficient to anoint the whole of the 
body, except ♦he head, once. The ope- 
ration should be performed just before 
going td^hed. The patient should re- 
main in bed, thus anointed, for twelve 
hours ; and, on rising from it, should be 
washed with warm water and soap, 
thoroughly clean ; putting on at the 
same time, not only clean linen, hut, if 
possible, every other kind of clean cloth- 
ing* The clqj^hes previously worn must 
be either washed, or otherwise well 
purifi4d. The instances are rare indeed 
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in which this process once gone 
through, will not effect a perfect cure. 
A day previous to the application, th. 
patient should take a dose of one drachm 
or more of the flowers of sulphur, 
mixed into an electuary with syrup, 
treacle, or milk ; and the like dose a 
day or two afterwards. 

IVORY, a hard, solid, and firm sub- 
stance, of a white colour, and capable 
of a very good polish. It is the tusk 
of the elephant, and is hollow from the 
base to a certain height. It is brought 
into this country from the East Indies, 
and the coast of Guinea. Ivory is used 
in the arts for various purposes. The 
shavings of ivory produce, by boiling 
in water, a jelly similar to that of hart- 
shorn. Ivory may he stnined of various 
colours. See Bones. 

IVORY-BLACK. When bones are 
submitted to destructive distillation, the 
gelatine and albumen which they con- 
tain are abundantly productive of ammo- 
nia : water and carbonic acid are also 
formed, and a portion of highly fetid 
empyreumatic oil. There remains in 
the vessel a quantity of charcoal mixed 
with ea'thy substances, which is, in 
that state, called ivory -black. It is 
employed as the basis of some black 
paints and varnishes. See Colouk- 
Makino. 

IVORY PAPER, a paper lately in- 
vented by Mr. Einsle, he used in^ 
stead of ivory for drawing and minia- 
tures, and is said to be superior to ivory 
itself. The process for making it is 
detr'led in the 37 th volume of theTrans- 
actions of the Society of Arts. It con- 
sists in the pr'^paration of a size* from 
cuttings of parchment, uniting, by a si- 
milar size, several sheets of outside draw- 
ing*^ paper, and afterwards covering it 
with the size,' having previously mixed 
in it some plaster of Paris in fine pow- 
der. Plaster of Paris gives a perfectly 
white colour ; oxide of zinc mixed with 
plaster of Peris, in the proportion of four 
parts of the former to three of the latter, 
gives a tint very nearly resembling ivory ; 
precipitated carbonate of barytes gives 
a tint intermediate between the two. 

IVY, or Hederat a genus of plants 
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comprehending four ipecitt, tiro natives 
of Jamaica ^the pendula and nutans ; 
one the terebinthinacea of Ceylon ; and 
one the Ae/ix, common to our own 
country. The leaves of this last have 
little or no smell, but a very nauseous 
taste. It is of perennial, climbing ever* 
green, attached in general to trees or 
walls. If remaining undisturbed for 
oges, its trunk obtains a considerable 
size, sometisies even a foot or more in 
diameter. It is esteemed, and in fact 
is, an ornamental plant. The leaves are 
occasional iy applied to conis. 


IVY.-TRig^:, AMERICAN, Ane- 
RicAft Dwarf Laurel, or Kalmia, a 
genus of plants consisting of four spe* 
cies : the latifolia^ or broad-leaved kal- 
mia, is a beautiful shrub rising from sis 
to twelve feet high ; the flowers are 
white stained with purple : a native of 
Carolina and Virginia. ^\\j^angustifoliap 
the hirsutaf and the glauca^ make up 
the genus. The honey secreted by bees 
fromlthe two first is poisonous. 

/wy. Grounds See Ground-Ivt. 
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JACK, in mechanics, an instrument 
of common use for raising heavy tim- 
ber, or very great weights of any kind. 

Jack, the roasting, or common 
kitchen jack, is a compound engine, 
where the weight is the power applied 
to overcome the friction of the parts, 
and the weight with which the spit is 
charged ; and a slow, steady, and uni- 
form motion is obtained by means of 
the fly. 

The Bottle^ack, used for the same 
purpose, is kept in motion by a spring, 
which requires occasional winding up. 
Some bottle jacks answer the purpose 
of roasting extremely well, whilst others 
are good for nothing. In the purchase 
of these*, therefore, considerable care is 
requisite. 

Jacky smoke. See Smoke Jack. 

Jack Daw. See Crow. ^ 

Jack Snipe. See CuRLfifW. 

Jackal. See Dog. 

JADE, in iflineralogy, a species of 
talc, of a green colour, found yi various 
parts of the world. The inhabitants of 
New Zealand use it for hatchets, and 
other cutting instruments, it being verj 
hard, and not melting in the strongest 
fife. 

JALAP ROOT, or Radix Jalapee^ 
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is tlie root of the Convolulus Jalapa^ a 
species of bindweed growing in South 
America. The best comes to this coun- 
try from Vera Cruz, cut in transverse 
slices, and also in egg-shaped pointed 
entire tubers, covered with a very thin, 
wrinkled, brown cuticle. It has a pe- 
culiar odour, and an acidulous, slightly 
pungent taste. The powder is pale 
brownish ; when veVy dry, inclining to 
white. Water and alcohol separately 
extract a part, and when mixed, the 
whole of the active constituents of Atlis 
root. 

Jalap is a stimulant cathartic, acting 
briskly on the bowels ; and although 
griping severely, yet^afe and efficacious. 
As a hydragogue it is supposed to pos- 
sess singular efficacy. * 

The dose of the powder Is from ten 
grains to half a drachm in powder^ills, 
or bolus. An extract and tincture are 
also ordered by the London College. 
The dose of the extract is, for adults, 
from ten grains to one scruple; if given 
to children, it should be rubbed with 
sugar and almonds, or mucilage, so as 
to form an emulsion, in which state it 
operates freely and without griping. 
The dose of the tincture, i^hich isinq(Je 
with Tour ounces of the penvdered rootj 
S X 2 
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mni dne pint of proof t»pi nr, difi^etted for 
fourteea days and filtered, is froip one 
fluidrachm to half a fluidounce. 

JAM, a conserve of fruits boiled with 
siij'sip and water. Jams are pleasan* 
sweetmeats for those whose dii^estive fa- 
culties are ^ood ; but from lFk=ir con- 
tuining a lar^e quantity of 8u^ar,they,iii 
genera], disagree with all dyspeptic pa- 
tients, and should therefore be avoided. 
Those possessing considerable acjdity 
are, however, the least injurious. 

Jamaica pepper. See Allspice. 

JAMES’S POWDER, a quack me- 
dicine prepared by Or. James, the basis 
of which is antimony. 

The following is the mode, extracted 
from the records of Chancery, in which 
Dr. James stated it ought to be made, 
when he took out a patent for its sale : 
take antimony, calcine it with a pro- 
tracted heat in a flat, unglazed earthen 
vessel, adding to it, from time to time, a 
sufficient quantity of any animal oil, 
and salt well dephlegmated ; then boil 
it in melted nitre for a considerable 
lime, and separate the |>owdcr from the 
nitre by dissolving it in water. 

Dr. James also speciBed in chancery 
his method of making his mercurial, 
which he calls a pill ; but this speciBca- 
tion is equally vague witathat for the 
powder. He also observes, the dose of 
these medicines is uncertain, but in ge- 
neral, thirty grains of the antimonial, 
and one grain of the mercurial, is a mo- 
derate dose. 

To these specificationf Dr. James 
was sworn. There is, however, every 
reason for believing, that the powder 
told under his name at the present time, 
it prepared .in a very different manner ; 
indeed, weaje not aware how it is possi- 
ble to prepare, by the above directions, 
a medicine of uniform strength at all. 

As, therefore, the composition of this 
medicine is not a::curately known, we on 
every account forbear to recommend it, 
conceiving the conduct of Dr. James a 
p^ross fraud upon tiie public ; and know- 
trig, besides, that the ANTIMONIAL POW- 
l>Ea, ordered by the London College, is 
^io ever;rredjpect as useful and valuable 
as iLis uSitrui^. 
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Japan earth. See Catechu. 

Jasmine, or Jasminum^ a genus of 
plants, con<*isting of twenty-one species, 
chiefly nntivesof the East Indies, seve- 
ral of the Cape, and one or two of the 
Levtiut. The following are most worthy 
of notice. 

The Officinale^ or common white jas- 
mine, is well known ^ a native of India^ 
the flowers white and odorous. 

The Fruticans^ having a shrubbv 
stem, rising about ten feet high, with 
yellow flowers, succeeded frequently by 
berries of a black hue. A native of the 
Levant. 

The i/wmiVe, or common yellow jas- 
mine, having yellow flowers, sometimes 
succeeded in our own country by ber- 
ries. 

I'hpse are most rearlily propagated by 
suckers or layers. Some of the other 
spcciesrnay be propagated by inarching 
upon the common wliite jasmine. 

The smell of the white Jasmine is very 
well imitated by storax : we suspect that 
theme7/fe of found in the shops, 

is a distilled spirit from this aromatic 
gum. 

JA,lpPER, or JasptSt a precious 
stone, consisting of silica, alumina, oxide 
of iron, magnesia, and potash. U is of 
different colours : red, green, brown, 
&c. See Gem. 

jaundice, or Icterus 9 a disease 
consisting in a suffusion,of bile over the 
whole surface of the body. 

This disease first appears in a listless- 
ness and want of appetite ; the patient 
becoming dull, oppressed, and generally 
costive. A yellow colour is also very 
soon after disused over the white part 
of the eye, and the nails of the fin^era ; 
the urine becomes high coloured, with a 
yellowish sediment, which imparts a yel- 
low stain to ^inen ; the stools are whitisn 
or clay-coloured. As the disease in- 
creases, all the secretioDs are affected 
with the yellow colour of the bile, and 
the whole skin becomes highly yellow. 
Sometimes there is a violent pain in the 
region of the liver, which is increased 
after meals : the pain comes on by fits 
If the disease be not subdued, a ten* 
deucy to putrefaction is evinced ; the 
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colour of the skin changes to a deeper* 
or black yellow; haemorrhages issuefroin 
various parts of the body, and the pati- 
ent dies apoplectic. In other cases it 
degenerates into incurable dropsy. In 
every view, therefore, of this disease, it 
is one which requires the best medical 
attention, which, if possible, should be 
had at once. 

As, however, the jaundice may arise 
from different causes, it may be useful 
to observe, •^hat the cases which promise 
the most certain cure, are those which 
arise from biliary concretions, or ob- 
structions of the biliary ducts by viscid 
bile : for the concretions are seldom of 
such a size that the ducts will not let 
them pass through, though frequently 
not without extreme pain ; indeed, this 
pain, though so violent, and almost in- 
tolerably to the patient, is the best in- 
dication that he is likely to be relieved 
from the complaint. The coming on of 
a gentle diarrhoea, attended with bilious 
stools, together with the cessation of 
pain, are signs of the disease being 
cured. Cases, however, frequently oc- 
cur, where only a slight sensation of un- 
easiness is produced by the passage of 
concretions, and where a return t<f health 
is soon the necessary result of the dis- 
charge of such biliary accumulation. 
Ill iiidurated swellings, or scirrhus of 
the viscera, it is, we fear, incurable. 

The cure should be attempted prin- 
cipally by voiidts and exercise. But if 
no relief follow the exhibition of the 
bei’oiid or third emetic, the use of them 
should be forborn, at least for sometime. 
Of all .kinds of exercise, riding on horse- 
back is most to be depended on in this 
disease ; and in order tS its being ef- 
fectiial, it should produce as much agi- 
tation of the body, and particularly ^f 
the stomach and bowels, as the patiAt 
can bear. Cathartics are also useful ; 
but they must not be of too drastic a 
nature. Anodynes, and the warm 
bath, may be also used with atlvantage. 

The diet of persons affected with 
iaundice, should be light, cool, and di- 
luent, consisting chiefly of ripe fruits 
and mild vegetables. Raw eggs have 
also been taken with great advantage. 
b:7 
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The mind should also be kept serene 
and cheerful^ 

JAUNDICE OF Hohsf.s, is by far-, 
riers usually called the}allows; it is 
known by a yellowness of the eyes and 
mouth, accompanied with dulness and 
lassitq^e. Sometimes it is attended 
with costiveness, more commonly with 
purging. When costivegess is present, 
give an aperient ball every morning, 
until moderate purging is produced ; 
if the bowels be lax, a cordial ball 
should be given every morning. See 
below. The horse’s strength should be 
supported ^y infusions of malt aud 
water gruel. 

The aperient ball : Take of calomel 
half a drachm ; of aloes one drachm ; 
of Castile soap two drachms ; of rhu- 
barb three drachms ; let them be made 
into a ball with syrup, for one dose. 

The cordial ball : Take of calomel 
and opium^ of each one drachm ; of 
coiumba-root powdered, three drachms ; 
powtlered ginger half a drachm ; of 
syrup, enough to form the ball, for one 
dose. 

JAWS, or ma^illcc^ in anatom}', the 
two bones wliich form the opening^ of 
tile mouth. The maxilla inferior ^ or 
lower jaw, may, in its figure, be com- 
pared to a hoKe-shoe ; it is at first com- 
posed of two distinct bones ; but these, 
soon after birth, unite together at the 
middle of the chin, and form one bone. 
The maxilla* superior^ or upper Jaw, 
consists of two bones, which genmlly 
remain distinct through life. These 
bones not only serve to form the cheeks, 
but likewise the palate, nose, and or- 
bits ; beside their union with each other, 
they are connected with the greatest part 
of the bones of the face and cranium 
Amongst other important uses of these 
bones, they form the alveoli or^cketa 
for the teeth. See Teeth. 

The lower jaw is liable to various dis- 
orders: the dislocated and fractured 
jtw, requires the aid of the surgeon: 
ior the treatment of locked jaw, see 
Tetanus. 

Jay. See Crow. 

JEALOUSY, that peculiar uneusU* 
ness which arises eitherfrom thefearlhat 
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some rival may rob us of tlie affection 
of one whom we greatly ^love, or from 
the suspicion that he has ‘already done 
it. It is sometimes applied in a more 
extensive sighiiication ; and is, in every 
case, the offspring of individual covet- 
olisntbs. It is, therefore, at all times, 
an exceedingly selfish passion.** The 
first kind often accompanies love, be- 
fore it is in po^essioD of its object ; the 
latter is often unjust, generally mischie- 
vous, always troublesome. Jealpusy 
in the extreme, contains a complica- 
tion of the most tremendous passions 
which can agitate the human breast. 
With the jealous, every token of inno- 
cence is interpreted into proofs of guilt, 
and every instance of affection as a mark 
of insulting hypocrisy. The cruel sel- 
fishness of jealousy, is almost always 
sure to destroy the affection of the par- 
ty concerning whom the jealousy is 
evinced : hence the folly and weakness 
of an indulgence iu this tempestuous 
passion. The affections are not to be 
commanded by power, nor controlled 
by violence ; he, therefore, who has 
even jpst ground for his suspicions, may 
be assured, that his violence, reproaches, 
and unkindness, are the surest way 
to contirih that alienation concerning 
which he is so tremblingly alive. It 
were to be wished, that thks degrading 
passion could be banished from the 
human mind. 

JELLY, a form of food, prepared 
eitl^r from the juice of ripe fruits, 
boiled to a proper consistence with su- 
gar ; or, by boiling the flesh, bones, 
£cc. of animals, in water, thereby dis- 
solving the gelatine which they contain, 
and forming a substance more or less 
■olid. w 

Vegetablec jellies are cooling and 
scescent, and are agreeable varieties, 
when t^t tdo sweet, in the food of the 
sick and convalescent. 

Animal jelly, *t)r gelatine, when de- 
prived of its water, is similar to glue ; 
when mixed with a certain portion of 
water it is called size, and with a still 
further proportion, jelly. See Gela- 
tjiNE, Hartshorn - shavings, and 
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Jerusatem ^ arti ^ ohe . See Articiiokb. 

Jessamine, See J asm i n e. 

Jesuit' s~hark. See Peru vian-b ark. 

JET, a bituminous substance of a 
compact deep black colour, shining in- 
ternally, and burning with a greenish 
flame. It is found in various parts of 
Great Britain, particularly at Lowes- 
toffe, in Suffolk ; and also in F ranee, 
Spain, and Geripuny. When heated, 
or rubbed hard, it will attract light bo- 
dies. Its specific gravity is 1*259* It 
admits a high polish, and used for 
small boxes, buttons, beads, &c. It 
is used as an ingredient in varnishes ; 
mixed with pulverized lime, it yields a 
hard and durable cement: 

JOHN’S-W9RT, St.John’s 
Wort, or Hypericum^ a genus of 
plants, comprising eighty-seven spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe, of which 
nine or ten are common to our own 
country. 'Theperfoliatumf one of these, 
was formerly used medicinally, but is 
of no importance. One of the most 
beautiful species is the hircinum, or 
Fetid St. John’s wort, a native of Si- 
cily. All oil was formerly prepared from 
the leaves of St. John’s wort, but its 
place \s now commonly supplied with 
olive-oil, tinged with some colouring 
material. 

JOINT, the place where two or more 
things are united. In anatomy, it is 
usually applied to the junction of bones, 
and then it is called articulation. See 
Synovia. 

Jonquil. See Narcissus. 
JOURNAL, Diary, or Day^hook^ 
a register or account of particular cir- 
cumstances occurring daily. See 
Book-Keeping. • 

Journal also denotes a periodical pub- 
lication, whether daily,' weekly, inonth- 
ly/or quarterly. It is applied to news- 
papers, and various literary and scien- 
tific works. See Periodical Pub- 
lications and Newspapers. 

JOY, t^t vivid pleasure experienced 
ill the mind, on the immediate reception 
of something yieculiarly grateful, or of 
something obviously productive of an 
essential advantage to our present or 
future well-being and happiness. A 
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Bttdden and inatHntaneous traiislatinn 
from extreme anxiety, or the depths of 
distress, to an exalted state of happi- 
ness, constitutes the highest possible de- 
gree of joy. Joy is, perhaps, one of 
the least controllable of all the human 
passions ; yet, that it requires control 
nothing caA be more evident : for ex- 
cess of joy has, occasionally, produced 
death. In youth, this passion is ex- 
tremely vivid ; but the sober reflexions 
of experiewce will teach us, that the 
boisterous passions are not those which 
most tend to genuine happiness. In the 
communication of unexpected good 
fortune, or other events calculated to 
excite great joy, in persons whose minds 
are in a state of great mer.tal depression 
from opposite causes, great care and 
circumspection are necessary : possibi- 
lities should be first presented to them, 
tnen probabilities, and lastly, after due 
time and precaution, the actual reality, 

JUDGMENT, that faculty of the 
mind, by which it compares the rela- 
tion between two or more ideas. See 
Mind, and Reason. 

JUGULAR VEINS, the veins 
which run from the head d^wn the 
sides of the neck. They are divided 
from their situation, into external and 
internal. Both jugulars unite, and 
form with the subclavian veins, the 
superior vena cava, which terminates in 
the superior part of the right auricle of 
the heart. 

JUICE, the liquor or sap of plants 
and fruits. 

The juices of plants are of great im- 
portance, both as food and medicine. 
See Cider, Wine, Opium, &c. &c. 

JU’LAP, or Julep, a term formerly 
applied to liquid medicines, not so 
thick as a syrup. The term mix(jj^re 
now supplies its place. , 

July flower clove. See Pink. 

JUNIPE^, Of Juniperus^ in botany, 
A genus consisting of twelve species, 
chiefly natives of the south If Europe, 
a few of Asia and America. The fal- 
lowing are of most importance ; 

The Communis, or Common juniper, 
a native shrub of the mountains of our 
own country. The tops and berries 
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are directed^ in our pharmBcoftcsias, 
but |he latter are usually preferred. 
ThI berries require to remain two 
years on the tree before they are full/ 
ripe. The greater quautity of those 
used in this country, are brought from 
Gern^ny, Holland, and Italy; the 
Italian berries are the best. 

Juniper berries are diuretic and cor- 
dial, and are given in dropsical affec- 
tions. They are rarely given in sub- 
stahee, except to horses and cattle. 
An infusion made with three ounces 
bruised, and a pint of boiline-water, 
may be tak^n to the quantity of a tea- 
cup-full, every three or four hours. 
The dose of the beriies, when taken, 
being rubbed with sugar, is from ojie 
scruple to a drachm. 

The essential oil of juniper, is carmi- 
native, diaphoretic, and diuretic. It is 
sometimes given in dropsy ; and may 
be added to fox-glove, when i^ is given 
in the form of pills. The dose is from 
two drops to ten, combined with water, 
by means of sugar or mucilage. 

This oil, when genuine, is completely 
soluble in spirit of wine. It is almost 
always adulterated with oil of turpen- 
tine. For the method of deducting this 
fraud see Bay. 

The compound spirit of junipfsr, ie 
made with one pound of bruised juni- 
per berries, one ounce and a half of 
each, caraway seeds and fennel seeds 
bruised, anti a gallon of proof ^irit, 
with an addition of water sufficient to 
prevent burning ; after macerating the 
whole together in the still for twenty- 
four hours, a gallon must be distilled 
over by a gentle ffeat. 

This spirit is a grateful and useful 
addition to various stimqjating infusi- 
ons and mixtures, where diuretic effec^ 
are desired to be produced.* Tile dose, 
if given alone, which it scarcely ever is, 
is from one fluidracbm to half a fluid- 
ounce. 

The resinous tears which exude from 
this tree are called gum juniper, or 
sandrac. It is almost totally soluble 
in alcohol, with which it forms a whitg 
varnish, which dries speedifj. Reduced 
to^powder, it is called fjfunet, ond be* 
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ing rui£>bed on paper, f^ivihinent, &c., 
prevents ink from siiikingyinto {hem, 
]ts medical virtues are of no importatice. 

The Sabina^ or Savin, is a native 
shrub of the south of Europe, of which 
thpre are several varieties. It is culti- 
vated in our gardens. The mal^ and 
female flowers are on different plants. 
The leaves and^ tops of savin hav a 
strong disagreeable odour, and a bit- 
ter, hot, acrimonious taste. Both wa- 
ter and alcohol extract its active pfin- 
ciples. 

Savin is a powerful stimulant, pos- 
sessing diaphoretic, emmeiiagogue, and 
anthelmintic properties. It has con- 
siderable effect on the uterine system ; 
but it is only suited to those menstrual 
obstructions unattended with fever. In 
plethoric habits, its use should be pre- 
ceded by repeated bleedings ; at all 
times, its internal exhibition requires 
caution. 

As ah external local stimulant, or 
escl.'arotic, the dried leaves in powder, 
are applied to warts, flabby ulcers, and 
cari ^us bones j and the expressed juice 
diluted, or an infusion of the leaves, as 
a lo.^oii, to gangrenous sores, the itch, 
and scald I head 3 or mixed with lard 
and wax, as an issue ointments See 
Blister Perpetual. 

The dose of the powdered leaves is, 
from five to fifteen grains, two or three 
times a day 5 of the essential oil^ which 
contains all the virtues of the plant, 
frorf^%wo to six drops rubbed with su- 
gar. 

An extract of savin, prepared in the 
same manner as the simple extracts, is 
kept in the shops, th<Ldose of which is 
from ten grains to half a drachm, in 
pills ; but its efficacy is very doubtful. 

The VirgiMana, Red cedar, or Vir. 
glnian (^da|« is a native tree of North 
America, growing thirty or forty feet 
high, and brandling pyramidally from 
the root to the summit. 

The Thurifera, or Frankincence ju- 
niper, with large berries, of a black 
hue when ripe* From this and several 
other species, it was long supposed 
fliat the frankincense of the shops was 
^n)y obtained ij^rbut this is a mistake. 
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See Frankincense. This tree reaches 
about twenty feet in height, and is a 
native of the south of Europe. 

The Lyria, is also a native of the 
South of Europe, rising about twenty 
fi;et high. It was furineriy supposed 
that this tree produced the olibanum 
of the shops ; but this is als6 a mistake. 
See Olibanum. 

All the species of juniper may be 
easily propagated by seeds; but the 
savins are more generally increased by 
cuttings and layers. 

JURY, a certain number of persons 
sworn to inquire into and try some mat- 
ter of fact, and to declare the truth up- 
on such evidence as shall belaid before 
them. Trial by jury, is the English- 
man's birthright ; and is indeed his best 
defence against the incroachnient of all 
oppression and arbitrary power. 

Juries are of two kinds, special and 
common. They are also disitiiiguished 
into petty and grand juries. 

Every grand jury- man must be a 
freeholder. The grand jury ought not 
to consist of an indefinite number: no 
more ought to be sworn than twenty- 
three. Grand juries are generally com- 
posed of some number betw«*eii twelve 
and twenty-three. Their decision is de* 
teruiiiied by a majority. I'lie business 
of grand jurie.s is, to receive preseiil- 
nients, or indictments, of roads, bridges, 
ifcC. out of repair, and to receive indict- 
ments, and examine the*^witiicsses, for 
the prosecution only, relative to as- 
saults, nuisances, misdemeanors, felo- 
nies, trea»on, &c. If, from their ex- 
auiinatioii of the \vitnesse-> for the pro- 
secution, they do not find a true bill, 
the prosecution*' is, of course, dropped ; 
but if they find a true bill, the person 
against whom the true bill is found, is 
put upon his trial, before either a pet- 
ty jury, ora special jury. The grand 
jury at the assizes, is generally compo- 
sed of magistrates. 

The grad’d jury at the quarter ses- 
sions are freeholders; and are such per-, 
sons as are usually the common jur}^- 
men in nisi prius causes, or queations 
of property or damages, between indi- 
viduals. 
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Every special jury, as well as every 
petty » or common jury, must consist of 
twelve men, uiid in their verdict 4hey 
must be unanimous. 

Special juries coubist, or should con* 
sist^of men of property, probity, and in- 
formation, who are supposed to know 
more of the business for which they are 
chosen, than common jurymen. They 
are specially paid for their attendance^ 
|^erally,^e believe, one guinea each, 
ror every trial on which^they may hap- 
pen to be. Some difficult questions of 
commerce, &c. seem proper! v enough, 
referable to a special jury. But ques* 
tionsof generol polity, concerning which 
most men are competent to form a 
judgment, are very improperly referred 
to special juries; for such, common 
juries are much better adapted. The 
qualifications for common jurymen are 
very various. In general, however, a 
common juryman must have a fixed 
place of residence, and some property ; 
but it is not necesbary that it should be 
in land. Juries were formerly consider- 
ed as only competent to decide on the 
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fhcts submi^ed to their imsidlfliali^Mt 
but4dtterly, it has been conaideffN}' 
strictly within their province, to 
of the law as well as of the ftict. ' 

Jnrors are punishable for sending i|r 
or receiving instrnclions from 
the parties, concerning the matter ill 
question. 

JUSTICE, that virt&e by which tee 
give^io every one what is his due. Srie 
Kiobt. 

JUSTICES OF THB Peace, are 
persons appointed by the king's Gonat 
mission to attend to the peace of the 
county whete they dwell. Sberilis, co- 
roners, attorneys, and proctors, may not 
act as justices of the peace: but derv 
gymen mav. It admits of consideraUa 
question, however, whether a clergyi^ 
man's acting as u justice of the piaipe 
be either accordant with the 
spirit of our laws, or the independence 
and purity of the clerical charactev 
itself. 

The office of a justice of the peace 
is of considerable dignity and import* 
ance. 


END OF PART I. 







